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realise the gloom and despair that envelofcd,Russia duning the next 
decade. An idea of it may be obtained by reading A. P. Tchehoff’s 
stories, which depict Russian “itellectual” life during the eighties. 
He paints the despair of the middle class; he tells us of well- 
educated, well-to-do men and women who have no ideals and no 
energy, who are too weak to do any good and too cowardly to be 
thoreughly bad. They are neither conservative nor liberal, aristocratic 
nor Socialistic They are nothing but petty Philistines, with craven 
souls and sickly bodies, who, knowing the country needs their help, 
are too limp and mean to give it 

Such are Tchehoff’s characters, and such was intellectual Russia 
during these ten years. Not one of his characters is exaggerated or 
overstrained. His men and women are portraits of thousands of 
educated Russians who were to be found before the Sociahst revival 
we see to-day. They are all despair; so was Russia. They had ceased 
to believe even in their own forces; so had Russia. The mean, every- 
day hfe, without ideals, without aims, had eaten into their very souls. 
So it was with Russia She had ceased to believe in the people, 
in work, in liberty, and looked on callously whilst her best men and 
women were working in Siberian mines or staging in European slums, 
But the revival came at last, and from the least expected quarter. 
Whilst the bulk of the educated classes were helplessly bewa:ling 
the misery of the masses, the Socialist “circles,” though sadly thinned 
by exile and desertion, quietly carried on their work. They saw that 
Socialism’s success depended entirely upon the people and spent 
those ten gloomy years amongst them. 

*Though neither the Government nor the patriots had thought the 
education of the masses a matter needing immediate consideration, 
the Socialists of the eighties did not find the soil altogether 
uncultivated. The enthusiasm of the preceding decade, when the 
sons and daughters of noblemen had shared the miserable lives of 
the working classes in order to teach them the need of better things, 
had to a certain extent prepared their way. But it must not be 
forgotten*that these pioneers had been idealists) The creed they 
professed was not the creed of to-day’s Socialism, which, nghtly or 
wrongly, is the watchword of the Russian masses in their present 
reyival, and which has brought the mov emenfin Russia to its third 
stage of development In the first stage we “find the aristocracy 
organising the crusade against serfdom; their efforts were crowned 
with success in the sixties In the second stage, that is, dunny the 
seventies, we see the “intellectuals” teaching the liberated serfs the 
doctrines of Socialism, and to-day we “ave the first fruits of the work 
of the eighties, when the sarod or masses have declared war against 
absolutism and capitalism alike. They have outgrown the need of 
a Turgenieff or a Tolstoy to plead their canse, for they have their 
own advocates, their Gapons and Gorkys, who are not only for but 
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of them They no ee plead to autocracy through the medium 
of benevolent landfords and aristoeratic dreamers) Those days have 
gone for ever. Now they wage war agamst Tsar, landlord and 
bourgeois alike, and address their enemies in phrases that Tufgenieff 
himself could not rival. ‘The procession of January, 1905, when 
thousands of workmen marched to the Winter Palace, aided by the 
people’s poet and led by the people’s priest, formed a landmark in 
the history of Russian Socialism, because it was the first time the 
masses had appealed directly to absolutism. Then, and not tll then, 
they showed the world that they had come to that stage in which 
they knew what they wanted and were not afraid to ask for it. 

The butchery which followed aided the Socialist movement Many, 
friends of the old régime were alienated. More than this, per a 
began to talk about Socialism as they never talked about it in R. ihe 
before. They discussed it in the streets, restaurants, trams and t; 
This publicity has grown to such an extent that what was whisp __ 
between four walls a year ago is shouted from the housetops to-day.’ 
Plays openly deriding the bourgeoisie are acted in St. Petersburg to | 

—audiences that, fed on Gorky’s teaching, applaud every line that , 
condemns the old order of things. Socialism is on every lip, its , 
movements before all eyes. It cannot be avoided; it is in the air, in į 
public opinion, in the people. No matter what manner of people meet ; 
together for pleasure or profit; no matter what political épinions they f 
hold, the conversation always veers round to the all-absorbing topic. | 
This is not all; another element has entered the movement, that cf; 
force, the energy of a class which, too young to have traditions ofits: 
own, shows no regard for those of other social spheres. This new 
element Dandies no words and knows no idealism. Compare whe 
Tchehoff wrote two decades ago with what Gorky is wnting to-day 5 
it is the picture of the change in Russia during that time. Tchehof 
after painting the weakness of the intellectuals, gloomily asks “wba, 

“next?” Gosky answers the question by sending his men and wom! 
into the world to fight the battle of modern Socialism. He, in pE 
turn, reflects the feelings of his age. Hos is the voice of young Russi 

- of the people, whose son he is Every pulse is beating there, eves 
nerve is strained in, the efforts of the revival Like them, he is f; se 
with hope and energy ; like them he believes in success; like then ui 
feels no mercy for those who resist his cause. He understands their 
aims and needs asa Tolstoy cannot, for he and they are rebels against 

“society” and absolutism, and the thousand and one traditions thg 
upper classes cling to. 

This new stage in the development of Russian Socialism, this 
movement of the masses, has #ttained proportions which would astound. 
and bewilder the idealists of the early circles. Its realism, its energy, | 
its youthful brutality are not the thiags they longed for. Its very - 
organisations, which have reached every town artd village in the | 
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Empire would excite the wonder of the early pioneers. The 

central committees of the Socialists work in the cities, their 

factory committees in the workshops; their rural committees 
in thé villages, and their university committees in the 
schools. Even the barracks and fortresses know them. 

They have not merely reached every portion of the people; they 

have done more, for they know how to keep in touch with them. 

They promise the workman a proletarian republic, the peasant 

unkmuited land, the soldier and sailor unlimited license. This is why 
the “Union of Unions” and the Polish patriots have no influence upon 

the masses) This is why the few moderate men left in Russia to-day 
have learnt with sorrow that Socialist literature and Socialist agitation 
found their way into every factory and workshop in the land 
| own mutiny amongst the men who have sworn to obey their 

S. 

e ttle did they think that the secret Press and its forbidden 
hterature had done their work so well. Little did they think that the 
Socialisti¢ propaganda had been the Russian working man’s tree of 
political knowledge. And yet it is so. Not only has it told him of 

į trades unions and strikes, of public libraries and of mght schools, of 

free doctoring and free physic. It has taught him that he has the 

nght to ask for these things and take them by force if the Government 
refuses to give them. It has convinced him that his old belief in 

Russia as the whole world and the Tsar as its heaven-appointed lord 

is a die, invented by absolutism, and upheld by a bureaucratic horde. 

It as convinced him that Russia is but a poorly-developed part of 

he civilised world, that the Tsar is a self-appointed despot, that he 
d his rich subjects owe their well-being to the sweat of the people, 

‘ho are as the salt of the earth, and who, hitherto down-trodden and 

opressed, must now overthrow absolutism and replace Tsardom with 

neople’s State and a people’s Parliament, wherein all shall be 

mi . 

Nhen wç consider that this doctrine has been imparted to men 

ose fathers were bought and sold as cattle; who have no culture, no 

‘tutions, no pleasures and no comforts; whose daily toil barely 
zs in enough wages to keep them and thejrs from starvation ; 

udse homes are hovels, whose sordid lives are absolutely devoid of 

ne redeeming hour of brightness; we can only wonder at the 
vherent patience of the Russian masses, who have suffered so long 
ad complained so little. ° = 

In the country districts, too, misery abounds. A series of bad 
arvests and years of heavy taxation have brought the rural popul&tion 

f many Governments face to face with famine Here, too, the 




















houses and dividé the manor lands, and that the recently granted 
Constitution is the worst thing for him, as it fneans a retum of the e 
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horrors of serfdom. Dunng the general strike the Social Democratic 
League sent hundreds of workmen into the country to enlist the 
sympathies of the peasant and prepare hım for the approaching 
struggle against autocracy, in which, to quote a recent Socialist 
Proclamation, “the Tsar and his rufhanly Government shall perish as 
“in a whirlpool” ° 
Slowly but surely Socialism is creeping into the Army, though there 
are great difficulties to be overcome before the movement can make 
any headway. The average line regiment is composed of men drawn 
from all comers of the Empire, speaking various dialects and 
professing various creeds) They have nothing in common but the 
uniform they wear and the brutality they are subjected to. They 
learn to repeat the creed of the Orthodox Church and to answ 
the question, “Who are the Tsar’s bitterest internal enemies?” w 
the words, “The Poles.” They are sent to confession in Lent and 
camp in the summer. Beyond this their officers neither know g 
care to know anything about them; they know no fatherland and 
therefore no patriotism. True they fight well in action, not for the 
love of their country, nor of the great white Tsar, but for that love 
of fighting which makes the lon the bravest of all beasts The 
Socialists affirm that men treated like this are ready to listen to their 
propaganda, which is carried on by short service recruits, that is, by 
lads who, having passed through the gymnasia or public colleges are 
drafted into the reserve after one year’s military traming. These 
young men, fresh from the schools, are generally ardent Socialists ‘and 
do their best to convert their comrades to the movement. A militaty 
man who enjoys a high position in the service declared not long ago 
that Socialism has no future in the Russian Army and Navy, as the 
men are too well disciplined, and that if they are only sober, a 
command given by a subaltern will bring a battalion of mutinous men 
back to their sense of duty, even if a whole army of Socialists 
watching them. As an argument in favour of this somewhat sweept 
statement, the veteran quoted the mutinies in the Black*Sea Fl 
and at Cronstadt, where, after a series of drunken orgies, the m 
grew penitent and gave themselves up to the authorities as soon 
they were sober. “Whether these difficulties—from the Socialists 
point of view—are ‘nsurmountable or not, it is for the Bund, whose 
new programme will be mentioned later, to prove. Letcus return to 
the proletariat. Once the Russian working man realised his misery, 
the first part of the Socialists’ programme had been carried out. 
Roughly speaking, this period of preparation lasted till the end of 
the year 1904, when the stmkes at the Putiloff works marked the 
opening of anew campaign. 
At first these stnkes were intermittent and disconnected, only a 
part of the factories in any one town being locked gut at once, so as 
, to enable the men at work to share their earnings with the strikers. 
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Nowhere were the men so often locked out ue ih Poland, where every 
labour demonstration was followed by a period of “mourning” for 
comrades killed or wounded by the military. This mourning takes 
the form of strikes, processions, proclamations and various other 
observances, some of which cause considerable inconvenience both to 
the general public, who are forbidden to use cabs, trams, carriages or 
other conveyances, and to the tradespeople, who are ordered, under 
pain of death sentences, to close their shops for periods varying in 
length from half a day to a week, according to the depth of mourning. 

It is difficult to say how far terronsm prevails in these “mourning” 
strikes. The Polish working classes are still awaiting their Gorky 
to paint them. It is true that many men are forcibly locked out by a 
minority of strikers-militant who, armed with revolvers, dictate to 
their comrades. But it is equally true that when the so-called passive 
Strikers have acted with energy they have been allowed to work 
unmolested. There is not the least doubt that terrorism does exist, 
but it is chiefly directed against factory owners and foremen, the 
police and the house-guardians. 

The houses in the Polis . towns are let out into flats of various 
sizes, varying from the pa! Hal apartments of the first floors to the 
students’ attics under the roofs. The house-guardian or strós must 
know all about the tenants in the house under his charge, what hours 
they keep, and what business or pleasure occupies them. He thus 
hangs between two fires. If he fails to satisfy the police he will 
lose his place, and if he gives them information leading to the arrest 
of a Soc‘alist he is in danger of losing his hfe. This accounts for the 
fact that between January and June of the present year at least one 
Warsaw strés was wounded or killed daily. The policemer fare little 
better, though, as an active Sccialist recently remarked, all the 
unpopular members have now been “removed,” so that no more 
violence in this direction 1s expected for some time. And yet the 
Socialists do not look upon their campaign of the first half of the year 
1905 as altogether successful Though the strikes have done much to 
improve the economic conditions of the proletariat, the political part 
of the revolutionary programme has at least partially failed. It was 
not for lack of effort. The Jewish Bund worked iņ one direction, the 
Social Deinocrats in another, and the Polish Socialists in a third. 
But something was at fault. Thousands of lives had been sacrificed, 
large sums of money expended, and the movement, instead of over- 
throwing Tsardom, had resolved itself into local struggles in which 
the Tsar’s troops were always victorious. 

The Bund was the first to institute a systematic inquiry into the 
cause of failure by issuing`the following questions to its local 
committees which are spread throughout Poland and South Russia 


What defects in tactics or methods of organisation have recent 
events brought to light? 
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What was thé teat of the revolutionary movement amongst 
the non-Jewish proletariat? 

How much success or failure was owing to conditions beyond 
the Bund’s control? ; 

What proportion of the Jewish working classes took part in 
the January risings, and with what degree of success? 

What part did the local Jewish organisations play jn the 


insurrection of the non-Jewish proletariat? $ 


The answers to these questions formed the basis of discussions which 
took place at a conference held shortly afterwards. As the repert 
of the proceedings forms the key to the present (winter) Socialiste 
campaign, a summary thereof is here given. According to the’ 
resolutions passed at the conference the Bund is convinced that :— 


The immediate task of Socialism is to prepare the masses 
for a decisive conflict with absolutism in the near future. As, 
this may be the last, an attempt must be made to obtain the 
greatest amount of polstical influence at the moment absolutism 
fails. Therefore the local organisations are recommended to 
extend their activity ‘to ‘all classes of the proletariat and to 
strengthen their feelings of indepen ence. 

Agitation meetings and demonstr: lions must be improvised as 
frequently as possible (under the protection of armed groups) 
in factories, workshops, synagogues and open spaces. The 
Jewish intellectuals and the Jewish bourgeoisie must be drawn 
to the party in order to give the revolutionary régime as 
democratic a character as possible. 

The committees must convince the masses of the necessity 
of obtaining firearms and of learning how to use them. In’this 
way they will be able to offer armed resistance to the military 
and police. 

Well-armed fighting groups must be organised in every town, 
and local committees must assist workmen to obtain weapons 
by every means in their power. 

The organisation must be strengthened by the accession of 
men who devote their whole time to the cause. 

The following literature must be distributed amongst the 
masses :—- å 

(a) A survey of the events of January throughout Russia, 
with special reference to the activity of the Bund. 
(b) A pamphlet explaining immediate needs and demands. 
(c) Anaccount of the revolutions in Western Europe, 
laying sp&cial stress upon encounters between the people 
and the military. o . e 
The revolutionary movement in January did not reach the 


~ highest degree possible owing to the passivity of the non-Jewish 


proletariat and the absence of influential Social Democratic 
„organisatiorf. ' 

Therefore groups of ùon-Jewish workmen must be formed to 
circulate propagandist literature amongst the non-Jewish masses. 
The present time is one of perpetual revolutionary agitation, 
which may develop at any moment into a general rising. It 18 
therefore necessary to extend agitation to every possible quarter, 

rs ° 
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so that when the fitting opportunit? atises the success of a 
general insurrection of the masses may be assured. 

It is also necessary to Gepart from the fighting methods 
hitherto employed and to adopt others of a more decisive and 
revolutionary character. 

A general strike is of immense importance, being a means of 
bringing the masses into the streets and of obstructing the 
industrial and cultural life of Russia. 

It is also necessary to organise demonstrations of armed 
masses in moments of strong revolutionary agitation, in which 

"attacks should be made upon Government buildings and upon the 
representatives of administrative and military power. 

At the moment of a general insurrection, the Organisation of 
the movement shall be transferred to a separate body invested 
with independent powers. 

What is needed at the present moment is a united and general 

e insurrection of Social Democrats throughout Russia in order 
to sirengthen the political influence of the proletariat when the 
revolution takes place. To attain this end, a coalition must be 
formed with all local Social Democratic Organisations, which 
should convene a conference when the revolutionary insurrection 
actually takes place. 

Propagandist literature must be. circulated amongst the 
military, especially in localities where the soldiers are summoned 
in case of disturbances. 

Spegial groups should be formed for this work, which ought 
to be carried on in such a way that when the fitting moment 
arrives the military will pass over to the side of the 

ə revolutionaries. 


Since this report was drawn up a part of the programme, namely, a 
general strike, has been carried out. It will be remembered that 
this strike paralysed the life of the Empire and forced the Tsar to 
sign the Constitutional manifesto of October 30th. But instead of 
pouring oil on the stormy waters of party strife, it was the signal for 
an outburst of such disorders and massacces as the world has not seen 
since the French Revolution of 1789. This chaos, for which Socialists 
and the Ggvernment were jointly responsible, reigned in Russia and 
in Russian Poland for over two weeks. At the end of that tme 
the strike terminated in Russia, but was renewed a few days later as 
a protest against the Government for reusing Pgland her request for 
autonomy and for placing her under martial law 

Whether 3 country in which such scenes are enacted as those 
witnessed in Poland during this memorable fortnight is npe for 
autonomy or can afford to dispense with the comparative sequsity 
martial law guarantees to peace-loving citizens, is the question over 
which Russia is practically torn in twain. The proletariat answered 
it by renewing the general strike, im spite of the fact that the “Union 
“of Unions” commanded a return to work. , Count Witte’s appeal 
met with still less success, as it only served to send the laggards to 
the ranks of the strikers-militant, 
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But the unbiassed English reader can best answer the question 
after considering a summary of the events which led to a renewal of 
repressive measures in Poland. Briefly, the facts were as follow :— 
When the contents of the Constitutional manifesto were published in 
Warsaw, the streets rapidly became filled with processions of working 
men and of hooligans who carried red flags and sang revolutionary 
songs These crowds, which increased in denseness and noisiness as 
the day wore on, were addressed from balconies, carts, ladders and 
street lanterns by workmen, Jews, ‘students, and by women known 
throughout the country for their activity amongst the proletanat. The 


' speeches were of a revolutionary character, tending to incite the 


masses against the Government, the Jomrgeossze and the intellectuals, 
and promising an equal share of wealth and power to all who joined 
the ranks of the Socialists and refused to listen to the Polish patriots 
and the priests. When the patriotic portion of the crowd realised” 
that their political opponents were agitating against Church and 
Fatherland they formed their own processions, carrying the national 
flag and singing patriotic songs. But they were constantly molested’ 
by the Socialists and the Anarchist “Proletariat Party.” These 
outrages were repeated on the following Sunday, when patriotic 
processions, attended by thousands of peaceful citizens, were attacked 
by bands of hooligans, and in some cases with disastrous effects to the 
standard-bearers. But this first day of Constitutional freedom did not 
end without disaster. The revolutionary processions were fred upon 
more than once by the military, in spite of the fact that the latter 
were cheered, kissed and given cigarettes. (Many officers were raised 
shoulder high by the crowd, only to find later in the day that their 
pistols were missing.) The Socialists lost a few men in these 
encounters. The Jewish Bund tried to excite the populace by 
carrying a dead comrade round the town The corpse was laid upon 
a cart, the breast bared to expose the wounds, and blood-stained linen 
was arrangedenear the body. A patrol finally took this gruesome 
spectacle away from the crowd. At nightfall a band of mep marched 
to the town hall and demanded the immediate release of all political 
prisoners. As this demand was only partially complied with, the 
men began to forcesthe gate leading to the magisterial offices. The 
square where theseebuildings stand was packed with bundreds*of 
people, mostly women and children, who were singing the national 
anthem and taking no part in the demonstration by the town hall 
Without any warning whatever this orderly crowd was charged by 
detachments of lancers, hussars and Cossacks, who killed seven people 
and wounded a hundred. These scenes were repeated in the 
provincial towns; it was observed that whereas patriotic demonstra- 
tions went off quietly, those in which red flags were prominent 
invariably finished in bloody encounters with the military. 

In Warsaw the strike now extended to the professions* Public 

j * Tie lawyers alone did not strike. 
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meetings were held—for the first time since "hs insurrection of ’63— 
at which the Socialist element did“its best to stifle the Nationalistic 
voice. 

The ‘patriots, however, demanded autonomy for Poland, and all 
the political parties from patriots to Anarchists demanded the 
abolitigen of martial law. Meanwhile the Socialists sent workmen to 
agitate in the rural districts, where they held meetings and incited 
the peasants to rise against the landed proprietors and the priests 
because the Constitution would mean serfdom for the peasants. In 
many cases this agitation had such an effect upon the peasants, the 
most Catholic class in Europe, that they refused to join the Church 
processions, and even permitted the priests and the crosses they 
carried to be attacked by the agitators The ancient Cathedral of 
Czenstohowa, the Mecca of Polish peasants, was entered by groups 
of agitators, who interrupted the Mass with cries of “Down with the 
“Church! There is no God!” In the towns the strikers’ meetings 
were attended by prominent Socialist agitators, who invariably voted 
for a continuation of the general strike until a “proletarian republic” 
had replaced the present form of Government. This state of affairs 
was finally brought to an end by the proclamation of martial law 
throughout Poland 

The general strike continued. Owing to the total absence of rail- 
road communication, the price of food rose to such a height in Warsaw 
that bread cost as much as 8d. and even 10d. per pound. Thousands 
of men, women and children were on the verge of starvation. The 
banks, shops and restaurants were closed; business was at a stand- 
still, and the want of money began to be very seriously felt. But still 
the Socialists inundated the towns with proclamations promising the 
proletariat a democratic republic if they would remain firm and 
continue the strike. Strikers’ meetings were “swamped” with the 
votes of Socialist delegates who did not give the men a chance of 
returning to work. The situation was growing unbearable, when at 
last, on November 15th, a paper called The Polish Gasette made a 
coup ad état which baffled even the Socialists In an article headed 
“The Prussians are Coming,” the editor told his compatriots that 
German intervention was certain unless the railyay strike came to an 
end within the next twenty-four hours, as the Germans were losing 
` so much by the railway strike that they were preparing trains, filled 
with Prussian soldiers, and driven by Prussian engine drivers, which 
would steam into Warsaw without a word of warming. e — 

The result was miraculous At a meeting of railway employés held 
the same day, it was decided to return to work immediately, leaving 
the vexed question of autonomy for the present. The working classes 
followed their example, and a couple of days later the general strike, 
which had lasted three weeks, came to an end But these three 
weeks have failed to convince Poland that Socialism has entered upon 
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a campaign which, if dùccessful, will destroy all that is dear to every 
Polish patriot The country demands an instant abolition of martial 
law and speedy autonomy. The Russian proletariat endorsed these 
demands by renewing the general strike. Whether the remainder of 
the Socialists’ programme will be carried out so easily the events of 
the coming winter and spring will show. We have already seen that 
“The Union of Unions” only influences the proletariat so long as it 
accepts their programme. The Zemstvos never had any influence with 
the masses, and are not likely to gain it so late in the day. Agrarian 
disorders are increasing; true, the savage moujiks of the remote 
Governments are still slumbering, but the Socialist agitators will 
reach them all before long. When they awake who shall guide them? 
Will it be the dourgeots, the landowner, or the sons of the serfs 
Alexander freed? This isa question of grave importance, a question 
which should have sent the Liberals to Count Witte’s aid, no matter’ 
what opinions they may hold of the man who appointed him. 
Meanwhile the span of absolutism is nearly run. Little by httle 
Russia's voice is making itself heard, and the verdict 1s unanimous. 
Tsardom must fall It would seem that the end is fast approaching. 
The Tsar’s counsellor stands alone, the intellectual classes give ear to 
anarchy, a helpless Government has recourse to massacre, strikes 
demoralise, the working classes and threaten the country with ruin 
The signs of the times are unmistakable. Tsardom is falling. How 
long it can still stand depends upon the land and sea forces, which 
have already begun to murmur against their emperor Once they 
fail, once the examples of Cronstadt and Vladivostock are followed 
by other fortresses; once the resolution of a few officers and men to 
support the proletanat becomes the resolution of the barrack rooms 
of the Empire, the Tsars of Russia will be but a memory, for Cossacks 
and tchinovniks cannot save them. The Socialists are confident of 
success in the struggle which must inevitably follow this cnsis. They 
have never admitted more than a partial failure of their plans. They 
claim the Constitutional victory as theirs—a pledge dragged by them 
from the Autocrat’s unwillmg hands. To-day, knowing the final 
struggle 1s near, they are making every effort, straining every nerve to 
gain the most polyical influence when the critical moment comes. 
A Russian historign, a man of deep observation and liberal views, 
was asked, quite recently, what measure of success the Socialists were 
likely to enjoy in the approaching struggle. He answered: “So long 
"as Sogialism ayoids anarchy and terrorism it will gain the day. But 
“its leaders must remember that there 1s a large revolutionary party in 
“Russia opposed to excess, and inclined to support a Constitutional 
“monarchy. These men, havfng gone one mile with the Socialists 
“and destroyed Autocracy, may refuse to go twain. Nevertheless 
“universal suffrage, which, judging by Russia’s present attitude, is a 
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“question of time alone, is certain to aid the Sočalists, who have spent 
“nearly two decades in preparing the masses for the pending struggle.” 
Whether the cause of Russian Socialism is worthy of success, 
whether the intellectual classes are wise to make heroes of the 
mutineers of Cronstadt, whether the Russian moujik, and the Polish 
chlop, and the working men of St. Petersburg and Warsaw are fitted 
to take the helm of the State and guide it through the storm which 
has already broken, are questions the reader must answer for himself. 
Ong thing alone is certain: If the Russian proletariat succeeds in 
carrying out the Socialist programme, the world will witness the 
establishment of a novel form of Government indeed, in which the 
grey Russia of medieval Autocracy will be replaced by a Red Russia 

of modern Socialism. 
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T has been left to a learned young Austrian to accomplish a piece 
of work which some competent Enghshman ought to have under- 
taken long ago. Dr. Redlich’s book on the history and development 
of English Parliamentary procedure flis a conspicuous gap in English 
constitutional hterature. It would fill that gap more effectively if it 
were made accessible by translation, as it may be hoped it will be, to 
the English reader. ; 
Sir Erskine May is, of course, the standard authority on English 
Parliamentary practice. His great treatise is recognised as a classic, 
not only in his own country, but in every country which enjoys any 
form of Parliamentary Government. His unrivalled practical experi~ 
ence of Parliamentary life and work. his intimate knowledge of the 
journals of both Houses, his extensive acquaintance with the English 
political and constitutional literature of his day, fully entitle him to that 
position. But May’s object in writing his treatise was purely practical. 
He wished to give, and by the volume of less than 500 pages which 
he published in 1844 he succeeded in giving, for the first time a 
clear and ‘comprehensive description of English Parliamentary 
procedure as it then existed. He was compelled, as he tells us in - 
the preface to his first edition, to exclude or pass over rapidly such 
points of constitutional law and history as were not essential to the 
explanation of proaeedings in Parliament In short, he wrote, not as” 
an historian, but a$ an expert in Parliamentary procedure. The ifitro- 
duction of historical matter was of course inevitable; the English * 
Parliament strikes its roots 90 deep into the past that scarcely a single 
ffatttte of its*proceedings can be made intelligible without reference 
to history. But«the historical portions of May’s book are incidental 
and ‘subsidiary, and thoughehis historical knowledge was fully up to 
the level of his time, much of it now has an antiquated appearance. 
* Recht und Technik dês Englischen Parliamentarismus. Die Geschdfisordnung 


` des House of Commons in ihrer, geschichtlichen Entwicklung und gegenwärtigen 
Gestalt. Von Dr. Josef Redlich. Leipzig. Dunckier u. Hufhblot, 1905. pp. 881. 
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Hence his work left the field open to anyone wfo wished to approach 
the subject of Parliamentary procedure from the point of view of the 
scientific historian. Nor has the field been covered by any subsequent 
". English writer. Bishop Stubbs, in the twentieth chapter of his 
Constitutional History, has summarised nearly all that is known—and 
not much is known—about procedure in the medieval Parliament. Mr. 
Porritt, in lis “Unreformed House of Commons,” has a valuable 
chapter om Parliamentary procedure before 1832. Sir William Anson 
and other constitutional wnters have devoted attention to procedure in 
Parliament, as a part of constitutional law and practice. But the treat- 
ment in each of these cases has necessarily been partial and incidental. 
Dr. Redlich has, with characteristic German thoroughness, concen- 
trated his attention on Parliamentary procedure as a subject worthy 
of separate treatment. But he has at the same time recognised that 
t can only be adequately treated as a living and organic part of a 
living and organic whole, and his aim has been to show and illustrate 
the intimate relations which have always existed between the growth 
and development of Parliamentary procedure and the contemporary 
political and social conditions of the country. He has brought to bear 
on his subject not only great erudition, but what is more rare, especi- 
ally in a foreign writer, knowledge derived from personal inquiry and 
observation. Hence a freshness and vividness of treatment which 
takes the book out of the “Dryasdust” category. And its value, as a 
piece of impartial and scientific work, is not impaired by the fact 
` that jt comes from a country where Parliamentary procedure is, just 
now, a burning question. Dr. Redlich is an intelligent and a sympa- 
thetic student of English institutions, and he has written, on what is ` 
prima facte a dry and technical subject, a book which is ‘not only 
valuable but eminently readable. 

The history of the English Parliament may be roughly divided into 
four great periods. 

The frst is the period of the mediæval Parliament, the Parlament 
of Estates. It is a development and expansion of the King’s Council, 
of the Council in which the Norman King held “deep speech” with 
his great men. In the 13th century the word Parliament came to be 

e applied to the speech so held on solemn and set occasions. The word 
signified at first the speech or talk itself, the conference held, not the 
e persons holding it, for “colloquium” and “parliamentum” were 
practically identical It was, as Professor Maitland says, rather an 
act than a body of persons. By degrees the term wag transfered fo 
the body of persons assembled for conference, just as the word 
“conference ” itself has a double meaning. The persons assembled 
were the persons, or the representatives of the persons, whom the King 
found it needful to consult for matters military, judicial, administra- 
tve, financial, legislative. They were often grouped differently for 
different purposes.e Gradually they solidified into two groups. The 
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lesser landholders and the merchants threw in their lot with the 
burgesses. The greater clergy Sat with the greater secular barons. 
The lesser clergy stood aloof. The proceedings resembled those of 
a modern Eastern durbar. They were partly ceremonial, partly 
practical. There were formal addresses, and there was doubtless much 
informal talk about public affairs. Grievances were brought up, and 
were sent to be dealt with by the appropriate authorities. The formal 
sittings of the two Houses were not of long duration. ‘The functions 
of the Houses, as such, were at first mainly consultative, but eventually 
the Commons House acquired an exclusive right of granting taxes and 
a substantive share in framing laws. The records of the proceedings 
are the Rolls of Parliament. 

What was the history of procedure during this period? We derive 
from it much of our ceremonial. The formalities at the opening 
and close of the Session, and on the occasions when the 
Royal assent is given to laws, carry us back to the fourteenth 
century, but at the mode in which business was conducted, on 
less formal occasions we can only guess, for the information given 
by the Parliament Rolls is scanty, and the description given by the 
“Modus tenendi Parliamentum ”—a fourteenth century document 
professing to describe how Parliaments were held under Edward the 
Confessor—is too fanciful to be trustworthy. The contents of the 
Rolls are mainly petitions, with or without their “answers, but 
in the course of the fifteenth century procedure by petition came to 
be superseded for legislative purposes by procedure by Bill, and the 
two Houses not only asked for new laws, but prescribed the form 
which those laws should assume. By the end of the first period, that 
is to say, by the close of Henry the Seventh’s reign, procedure by Bill, 
with the stages of three readings, was firmly established, and was 
applied to the grant of money, and to the province of what would be 
now called private Bill legislation, as well as to changes in the general 
law. ° 

The second period is the age of the Tudors and Styarts, having 
for its central portion the time of conflict between the Crown and 
Parliament, between privilege and prerogative. For the procedure of 
this period our infgrmation is much more extensive. The journals of® 
the House of Lords begin with the accession of Henry VIIL, those of 


the Commons with the accession of Edward VL, when the Commons * 


found permanent quarters in St. Stephen’s Chapel The Commons 
Jeurmals are at first very scanty, but gradually expand and include not 
only records of proceedings, but notes of speeches, which grew until 
the note-taking propensitiesof the clerk of the table were checked by 
resolutions of the Commons, who resented the King’s calling for 
reports of their debgtes. After the admonition to Rushforth the 
Journal becomes, what it has been ever since, a record of things done 
and not of things said. . ° 
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The records of the Ehzabethan Journals are expanded by Sir 
Symonds D'Ewes from other soutes. Sir Thomas Smith, in his 
Commonwealth of England, and Hooker, in the account which he 
wnites fòr the guidance of the Parliament at Dublin, give us descrip- 
tions which enable us to understand how business was conducted in the 
English Parliament under the great Queen. In the next century 
formal treatises on Parliamentary procedure are compiled by Elsynge, 
Hlakewel, Scobell, Petyt and others Under the long Parliament 
reperts of important speeches are occasionally printed and published 
“by authority,” but for the most part we are dependent for our know- 
ledge of debates on notes surrepttiously taken, and, notwithstanding 
the severe prohibitions against publication, sometimes communicated 
to the outside world through the Mercurius Polsticus and other organs. 
Examples of such notes are supplied by the diaries of Goddard and 
Burton under the Protectorate. After the Restoration Andrew 
Marvell writes descriptive letters to his constituents at Hull, and 
Anchetil Grey, another member, compiles continuous reports of 
debates. 

During all this period the law of Parliament, both substantive and 
adjective, as Bentham would phrase it, 1s continually growing as a 
body of customary law, and its development is recorded by entries 
in the Journals, which are sometimes records of formal resolutions, 
sometimes mere notes of practice. The power of adjournment is 
distinguished from the power of prorogation, and is claimed by the 
Commons, who also successfully claim the power of determining the 
validity of elections The committee system grows up. Small 
committees are appointed for considering the details of Bills and other 
matters, and sit either at Westminster or sometimes at the Temple and 
elsewhere. For weightier matters large committees are appointed, 
and have a tendency to include all members who are willing to come. 
Flence the system of Grand Committees, and of committees of the 
whole House, which are really the House itself in undress, with the 
Speaker ouf of the chair, and with less formality in the proceedings. 
During the revolutionary period committees assume the functions of 
executive government, like the famous executive committees of the 
French Revolution, but this is merely a temporary phase. At the end 
of the seventeenth century, and evén earlier, Parligmentary procedure 
- is following the lines which it continues to retain until after the 
Reform Act of 1832. 

“The Parliamentary procedure of 1844,” says Sir R. Palgravawin his 
preface to'the tenth edition of May, referring to the date of the first 
edition, “was essentially the procedure on which the House of 
“Commons conducted btsiness during the Long Parliament.” 

The third period may be treated as beginning with the “glorious 
“Revolution” of 1688 and ending with the Reform Act of 1832. It 


covers the reigns df the four Georges. It ig the golden age of Parlia- 
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mentary oratory, the age of the two Pitts, of Fox, Burke and Sheridan. 
The system of Cabinet government comes mto being and attains its 
full development. It is not an age of great legislation. The territorial 


magnates, who as knights of the shires or members for pocket Boroughs ° 


constitute the House of Commons, content themselves in the maim 
with formulating as Acts of Parliament rules for their own guidance 
as justices of the peace. From the point of view of Parliamentary 
` procedure also it is a period of conservatism. The great Speaker 
Arthur Onslow, during his thirty-three years of office, jealously defands 
the privileges and traditions of the House against any innovation. His 
devoted admirer, John Hatsell, the Clerk of the House, compiles the 
four volumes of Parliamentary precedents mm which the rulings of his 
former chief are reverently enshrined. The forms recorded m the 
Journals are stereotyped and are highly technical It was an age of 
technicalities Spemal pleaders spht hairs in judicial proceed-ng$ 
Conveyancers span out their subtleties to inordinate length in legal 
chambers. Form was worshipped for its own sake, often to the 
detriment of substance. The same spint showed itself in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. It was, as Dr. Redlich has said, the Alexandrian 
epoch of Parliamentary procedure, The principles evolved in creative 
and revolutionary periods were labonously reduced to form, and ın the 
process life and growth were often arrested and tendencies were 
ossified into dogmas. Parliamentary procedure becanfe a mystery, 
unintelligible except to the imtiated, and the officials who formulated 
the rules were not anxious that their knowledge should be too widely 
shared. Forms were multiplied. No less than eighteen separate 
questions, representing successive stages, had to be put and decided on 
every Bill These things were possible in the leisurely eighteenth 
century. There was no great popular demand for legislation ; 
constituents did not put pressure on members to speak. Debates 
were thinly attended and reported scantily, if at all Government was 
Government,by Party, but the Parties were usually groups or portions 
of the same ruling class, assailing each other with great vehemence of 
language, but not really divided from each other by profound differ- 
ences of political principle Politics were a game, which would be 
spoilt if the rules pf the game were not observed. 

1832 changed all this, not suddenly, but inevitably. Before. St 


- 


Stephen’s Chapel was gutted by the fire of 1834 its occupants beceme . 


aware of a difference in its atmosphere. The keen wind’of democracy 
had begun to whistle through the venerable and old-fashioned edifice. 
The representatives of the newly enfranchised middle classes took 
legislation and administration more seriously and earnestly than their 
predecessors, and set themelves busily to explore and sweep out 
dusty corners, to pull down, to rebuild and to add on The task of 
legislation, owing to the growing complexity of administration, had 


to be undertaken by the Government instead of being left to private _ 
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members. The problems with which Parliament had to deal increased 
rapidly in number and variety. My. Gladstone, in a speech of 1882, 
drew an interesting comparison between the ways of the unreformed 
* House ôf Commons and those of the House he was then addressing. 
“I well remember in my boyhood,” he said, “when sitting ın the gallery 
“of the House which was burnt down, that the same things used to 
“take place as now take place in the other House of Parliament, namely 
“that between 6 and 7 o'clock the House, as a matter of course, had 
“disposed of its business and was permitted to adjourn.” And he 
attributed the growth of business in the House mainly to three causes, 
the enlargement of the Empire, the extension of trade relations, and 
the enlargement of the conception of the functions of Government. 

But before Mr. Gladstone spoke in 1882 another new and potent 
element of disturbance had made itself felt in the procedure of the 
Flouse of Commons. The existence of every Government, and 
specially of every constitutional Government, depends on the observ- 
ance of understandings, which proceed on the assumption of a general 
desire to make.the machine work. If these understandings are not 
observed, the wheels of the machine are stopped, and the machinery 
may be brought to a standstdl Any member of the House with 
sufficient knowledge of its machmery to see how it can be made to 
work awry, with sufficient tenacity, and with adequate following, can 
produce that’ result. This mode of handling the Parliamentary 
machine is popularly called obstruction, and, as everyone knows, the 
mosteexpert master of the craft was the great Irish leader, Parnell. 
Since 1877 the best mode of meeting obstruction has been the most 
instant problem of Parliamentary procedure. 

The theory that the main duty of Parliament, and especially of the 
House of Commons, was to check and oppose the King, which was a 
reality in the seventeenth century, was still a potent tradition in the 
days of Arthur Onslow, but though vitalised subsequently by George 
the Third’s efforts at personal government, gradually became a mere 
survival Under the developed system of Cabinet government the 
old form of opposition between Parliament and the Crown has 
vanished ; the executive authority necessarily depends on, and repre- 

esents, the majority of the House of Commons, And the main 

problems of Parliamentary procedure are two: on fhe one hand, how 

. to find time within limited Parliamentary hours for disposing of the 

growing mass of business which devolves on the Government, and on 

the other hand, how to reconcile the legitimate deqmands gf the 

Government with the legitimate rights of the minoyty, the despatch 

of business with the duties of Parliament as a grand inquest of the 

e nation, at which all public questions of ‘teal importance find oppor- 
tunity for adequate discussion. 

It is the difficulty and urgency of these problems that has brought 
the subject of Pafliamentary procedure so often to the front since 
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1832. Before that date the law of Parliament was almost wholly 
customary law. Since that date it has been largely modified by 
enacted law, for the Standing Orders of each House stand in the 
same relation to its customary law as Acts of Parliament stanð to the 
common law of the country. Of the 96 Standing Orders which 
regulate the public business of the House of Commons, only three, 
dealing with finance, date from before 1832. Since that date there 
have been some 14 committees on the public procedure of the House, 
besides those devoted to Private Bill procedure. The latest compre- 
hensive attempt at the reform of public procedure, that of Mr. Balfour ' 
in 1902, was not preceded by any such committee. 

Dr. Redlch gives for the first time a full and complete account of 
the changes which have taken place in Parliamentary procedure since 
1832, and a most instructive and interesting narrative ıt is. His work 
is divided into two books. The first book is entirely historical an& 
traces the development of Parliamentary procedure as a whole from 
the beginning of the medieval Parliament to the present day. The 
second book is partly descriptive and partly historical. It takes 
separately each feature of Parliamentary procedure, describes its 
existing condition, and appends a historical summary showing how 
that condition has been reached The result is a book which is 
indispensable to the student of English Parliamentary institutions. 


C. P. ILBERT. 
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BEGAN my hfe, and for too many years lived it after a fashion, 
in the social borderland which hes between the Philistines and 
the Barbarians. For the body it is a sufficiently healthy place, but 
for the mind it has perils—perils of all the idola, and especially of 
the idola of the tribe and the cavern. I found even more difficulty 
in leaving its Boeotian air than in living in it; and but for certain 
matters called “accidents” I might be there now. Happily there 
came a time—it was in the early sixties—when, like Christian, I was 
stirred up to flee from my City of Destruction; and, like Christian, 
burdened as I was, I fled JI, too, had found a book: it was “The 
“Orsigin of Species.” For me, as for him, the face of the world was 
changed. The book showed ne at once and for ever a new thing. 
I might say now that it began the substitution of a dynamic for a 
static conception of all life and experience and worlds that are and 
are to be, a new conception which has illuminated all problems for 
me ever since; I could not possibly have said so then. Vaguely I 
felt that earth shook under my feet. The world was in flux, and 
come of transformation. Z had come of it; all my kind had come of 
it; they and I might even have been differently transformed. We 
might, for example, have become like my newly-recognised cousms, 
who still kept their ancestral arboreal habits and pointed ears—my 
antestral habits, my ancestral ears. What did ¢ all mean? How, 
whence, whither? And what, above all, had the “Ongin” to say to 
my idola? J remember now that these details concerning my 
ancestry were obtained from the “Descent,” and that they qme,to 
me a little later than my first impression; buf in this respect 
chronology is of no importance. The ippression was made, and the 
Grand Desire had laid hold upon me, the desire to seek out, to 
discover things within a new world that was, shaking but alive. It 


was the se rei, the unfolding of my soul, AT 
So I left the borderland—as to my inner ea Ato a 
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burdened and very lonely pilgrim, an explorer unequipped save with 
enthusiasm, unexhausted powers? and ignorance, which looks to me 
now pathetic, of the difficulties and dangers of the way. I was still 
young, still reticent with the reticence of youth; so I never spoke of 
my spurred desire nor of that which pressed it on. This was probably 
a good thing; the Book might have Jost some of its magic under the 
rays of the border lamps. I remember, however, that the Times 
review of the “Descent,” which was written by an influential “ignorant 
“wind-bag,” as Darwin called him, affected me only as a picturé of 
stupidity, the stupidity of falsely-learned incompetence. I had “seen 
“a shining star”; no Times reviewer could trick me into believing 
that it was a will-o’-the-wisp. So I might not have been hurt if I 
had confided in my friends, although assuredly I should have hurt 
them. They, like Disraeli, were on the side of the angels in this 
matter. 

It is difficult to believe my memory of the magnitude of the 
change. The Darwinian hypothesis and the evolutionary principle 
behind it have passed through the three stages so well stated by 
Agassiz, The whole world first declared both to be false ; then it 
siid they were contrary to religion; and now it is sure that it has 
known them all along. The men of this generation apparently 
imbibe a dynamic conception of the universe with their mothers’ milk, 
at least as far as Darwin carried it My tale sounds to me almost a 
fairy tale of transformation, It seems nearly incredible that even in 
my borderland men could have been so positively assured ôf an 
unquestionable world, totus teres atque rotundus, rounded off and 
sunply there; but if I were writing a history of the reception of the 
“Origin” I could give ample evidence of the fact, and possibly an 
adequate explanation of it as well Here I must content myself with 
saying that if I did not know that it was true I should not easily 
imagine it; and I must return to the subject of myself. 

My retrospective journal will speak most cogently, at least to me, 
if I single out one by one certain landmarks of my hastory, each 
“shining star” as it appeared to lead me, or to show me where I 
had arrived at the moment of its uprising. I remember many of my | 
„Stars, or rather I pgver forget them. I have only to turn my eyes 
towards the Shadgwy Companion who is my inner, demanding, 
growing self, to see them standing out as his opportunities and his 
pegs of reminder. Shining stars of this kind are the instruments 
and oceasions of all our Shadowy Companions, their rays pierce the 
penumbral shade,wherein -much of us must always dwell as we are 
now.+ The men who have yo shining stars, the men for whom no 
Epiphany feast has its appropriateness, may well remain unacquainted 
with their Shadowy Companions, their greater selves, who should 
be known as selves that may endure. I, at least, have found that as 
star after star has come to me with a revelation of new light, my 
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Shadowy Companion has been the more made* known and made to 
be more certainly myself—my lasting self; or so it seems to me. 

My stars are mine alone: they have my meaning only for me; for 
others they may well be foolishness. There is a star-sermon preached 
some eighteen centuries before I -heard it, preached on Mars’ Hill to 
the men of Athens; there is a collection of scrawled pictures and 
diagrams (published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research); there is a wretched, paralysed, scalded cat which I 
drowned in an area in St. James’s Square ; there is Darwin’s “Ongin,” 
with several other books; and there is one face—a woman’s. All these 
are among my stars, all mark for me epochs m my mental history. 
In my Journal Intime one or another may or may not find a fuller 
record; I see already that I have not entire control over it—but 
their fullest and indelible record is myself. 

The Athenian sermon reached me across the ages and through 
the mists of familiarity about the time when I learnt from Darwin 
that all things hving ın the world had come of change. Religion 
as a personal matter, religion as a life, did not exist for me or for 
my family The borderland of my native village went to Church 
at eleven o'clock on fine Sundays, and as a child I went in and with it 
There were unlucky Sundays when the Litany was said, and the 
service prolonged by its unmeaning length; the lucky Sundays were 
wet ones that cleared up later. I knew most of the rector’s sermons, 
and I noticed none except one which he preached—when I was 
about nineteen years of age—in consequence of the “Origin” I 
notjced this because he assured me that the geological fossils had 
been made and set in place by Almighty God for the better trial 
of faith in the cosmogony of Genes:s and the chronology of 
Archbishop Ussher; and it is probable, I think, that he sent me to 
read the book. I was a heathen, but unhappily devoid of Fetichism 
or Pantheism, either of which makes of the other heathen a religious 
man: I had no notion of there being any vital meaning jn religion at 
all Wherever I went I carried with me my home-prepossessions, my 
home-habits, my home-blindness. 

I was for the first time in my life interested in the subject on a 
certain Sunday when I took refuge from the rector with St Paul; 
ant that interest was merely critical and explpratory. I said to 
myself afterwards—but to no one else—that if any man were to 
preach that Athenian sermon as it stood, or (to avoid the slippery 
ease with which familiar words glide over, us), as it pight Qe pag- 
phrased, he would be taken for a heretic. Of courge ıt will probably 
be obvious to my modern-minded reader, as it is to myself, that in 
this naive comment I almost plumbed the amazing depths of my amazing 
ignorance. The fact remains that because my standard of orthodoxy 
was a mere matter of the pulpits of the day, I was not far wrong ; 
and I was certainly well justified by my personal experience. I was 
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as ignorant of the mbaning of the Christian faith as any educated 
Englishman ın the sixties or at he present date I knew nothing 
of a Divine Humanity, of an extending Incarnation by which the 
world moves towards the fulfilment of an eternal idea; ın fact of any 
dynamic conception, true or false, about religion. Static conceptions 
ruled my ignorance in this matter as they had ruled me everywhere 
else, and I had yet to find my Darwin there. But the biological 
Darwin had’ played his part in rousing my interest in St. Paul, and I 
came home from church that day convinced that this subjecte of 
religion had something to do with the other subject of the evolving 
world; and that the discrepancy between St. Paul and the rector 
might bear on the problem of the latter's attitude in relation to the 
Book which had set me on my pilgrim way. 

A great-uncle of mine had silently embraced the religion which is 
said to be the religion of all sensible men. My father inherited his 
library and did not enquire into its contents. I found “Colenso,” 
“Essays and Reviews,” and the like; and with this poor food I 
began to meet my new appetite for enquiry. Later I obtained from 
the London Library, where zout vient à gut satt attendre, other books 
of the same class, and some better ones. I read everything I could 
Jay my hands on, and I came out after several years of this theological 
and anti-theological exploration a fairly reasonable agnostic in 
religion, although as yet I did not know enough to bë an agnostic 
with regard to science also. 

Mine ıs a commonplace story so far, but I was a commonplace man, 
more so, I think, than I am now. I ‘had not then recognised my 
Shadowy Companion with his glimpses of light which never was 
on planetary land or sea; it is to him I owe ıt if, as I think, I am less 
commonplace than when I toiled through the three volumes of 
“Supernatural Religion.” But all that time I was growing to seek 
more and more ardently the one God’ of whom I knew, the concealed, 
elusive, partigl God, the truth of natural appearance, of science and 
of reasoning in the scientific way. I grew to seek truth this truth 
of things and men as I saw them then, as a man may seek wealth, or 
the one woman of his love, or the crown of an ambition. “Knowledge 
“hath a bewildering tongue, and she will... witch you... till 
“gold is a forgotten dross, and power and fame toys of an hotr.” 
I became at last an intellectual truth-seeking machine driven by 
internal fires. 

«1 logs back, upon myself at this stage with compassion, coloured 
with approval. Quch energy, such concentration, such perseverance 
and devotion in the Zumen siccum which for me was so often a 
veritable will-o’-th’-wisp, and led me from barren steep to quagmire ; 
these good things are pitiful in waste. I seem to myself to have been 
greatly at waste for several years, the waste of search for a Philoso- 
pher’s Stone in the rubbish-heap, an Elixir of Lif among the dead. 
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But no alchemical search has ever been all waste, nor was mine in 
my efforts after the poor truth of nfy poor imagination. The mere 
act of seeking brought gain, as bodily exertion does even when it 
turns no wheel and lifts no spade. I still rejoice over the gain in 
effectiveness which I won then, as I still rejoice over my acquaintance 
with blind alleys of exploration, ways that lead nowhere—an 
acquaintance giving knowledge which often even now lends point to 
criticism, weight to judgment, ease to choice. I am sorry for myself 
as I {dook backward, but my Shadowy Companion and I are the richer 
by my extravagance. I spent myself not in vain. I did not find 
that which I sought, but I was lke the treasure-hunter in the fable 
who dug and dug in his vineyard for hidden gold, and found— 
good wine. 


s IL 


The barbaric conception of a religion full-orbed, complete, like the 
pre-Darwinian conception of a world of living creatures, its origin a 
matter of past history, isolated, over and done, left me for ever. There 
was a diference, a pregnant diference for me, between what I saw 
of evolving religion and what I saw of the evolving world of hfe. The 
dynamic life-world seemed real, holding to the mind, interest- 
compelling, and it implied a well of truth unfathomed, but perhaps 
fathomable by him who would set bravely and faithfully towork. The 
story of the dynamic religion was only a long fairy tale told by man 
to himfself ; and was due, no doubt, in part to the terrors of helplessness 
and Jgnorance, in part to his mythopceic faculty, and his tendency 
to bad dreams, sleeping and waking; but above all, to the fact that 
the scientific truth-well had not as yet been fathomed. “Nature— 
“ut att Democritus,” says Cicero, “has hidden truth in her depths”; 
and it was to this truth, as it would be presented by an ordered and 
ordering science, that I looked for the deliverance of men from the 
crude Aderglaube of religion, from its needless terrors and its mis- 
leading hopes, its hindrances to freedom, and the fanaticism to which 
it gave birth and out of which had come and might come again so 
much that was adverse to the progress of mankind. 

Like Renan in 1848, I, in the sixties and seventieg, dooked to science. 
to &xplain man to himself and set him free from éhe fetters he had 
forged for his pwn limbs, and the false gods who reflected his notions 
of himself. Anthropomorphism was one of my magic words at that 
time; when I had said with Montesquieu, “Si les triangles fassatent 
“un dieu, ils lui dommeratent trots côtés,” J thought Ihad said all that 
need be said concerning the traditional framework of the Christian 
or any other faith, I am bound to add that I honestly sought to 
strengthen the position to which my mind inclined, by seeking defeat 
at the hands of the defenders of religion. I found them playing for, 
rather than fighting against, my victory. The conflict resembled the 
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battles of the Japan-Chinese war, when the Chinamen marched into 
action with bows and arrows anf umbrellas. It looked to me like a 
play-affair. Not untl 1890 did I meet with apologetic work by 
Christians to which I was able in any measure to attach importance. 
I met it then in parts of “Lux Mundi.” Had I been a scholar I should 
doubtless have seen that Dr. Lightfoot had thrown “Supernatural 
“Religion” into the scrap-heap; but I was no scholar, I was only the 
intelligent English man-in-the-street, and the polemic and apologetic 
pamphlets and books of essays which were addressed to me fdiled, 
without any exception that I discovered, even to grasp the purport of 
the new difficulties that had come to light. The protective umbrella 
was obvious; the arrows were shot, it almost seemed, at an imaginary 
target, so widespread was the ignoratio elenchi, the delusion 
concerning the nature of the attack and the weak places of defence., 

I came out from my survey of the field turning my back upon 
religion with good conscience, as upon a pretender understood—a 
bubble of imposture pricked once for all 

Then I began to study science with practical seriousness; and I 
attained at length a point of view whence I was able to see it with 
comprehension of its method and an understanding of its results 
beyond that of the mere amateur or dabbler, far beyond that of the 
man who only reads the more popular books about it, or the travesties 
given by those who use it as a stalking-horse to reach controversial 
success of one kind or another. I worked steadily, worked in 
laboratories, was credited with the scientific spirit, aided my tedchers, . 
even taught sometimes in their place. I was no dilettante in the work; 
I threw myself into it wath the ardour of a man seeing his one chance 
there of that which he most desired, and I had my great reward. 

My admiration for the method of science, and my estimate of the 
value of its results, have only increased in the passage of time and 
through all the changes of my growth of mind. The scientific method 
of endeavouring to compress the universe into the compass of a skull 
stands for me among the greatest achievements and the most powerful 
instruments of man I had my reward, but J had also my disappoint- 
ment After a time I discovered that, like other instruments, the 
wonderful methed, was devised, was successful, only in: relation to” 
certain purposes hat could be defined and were not far-reacHing, 
although for a long time I did not know how to define them. I know 
now; and I am able to clear up my own perplexity by casting upon 
the comfusioneof bygone years some light of later ones.. As I have set 
down already the fact that I was then asking of science what many 
mem asked of it, and Renan put into words, I can hardly do better 
than quote his words. “For myself,” he says, “I know but one result 
“of science ; it is to sglve the enigma, to tell man definitely the names 
“of things, to explain him to himself. It is to give him in the name 
“of the only human authority—that is, the whole of human nature— 
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“the symbols which religion gave him ready-made, and which he can 
“no longer accept. Yes, there will cde a day when man will believe 
“no longer, he will know; a day when he will know the world of 
“metaphysics and morals as be knows already the physical world.” 

“How strangely,” says a commentator, Charles Wagner, “these 
“words sound to our youth! . . . how far they are from thinking that 
“we know the physical world, and how much farther still from thinking 
“that we can know the world of morals, or even of metaphysics! * 

It*was the delusion of a newly-awakened generation, a generation, 
too, that found itself suddenly endowed with great riches, the result, 
it seemed, of a process, that could find no check, that might be carried 
beyond the very stars and into the inmost heart of man. We know 
better now; but there is no need that we should talk of the 
“bankruptcy of science,” to use M. Brunetiére’s expression, as 
extending to her own affairs. Science is not bankrupt, save as to the 
deep things of life, where her affairs do not properly extend; but in 
those days of glamour we expected from her that which she in herself 
never promised and never pretended to bestow. She has worked her 
miracles for us—as other miracles are worked, by life and power—and 
she has stretched out the senses and the.limbs of man, and opened 
worlds for his use. She has given him a manner, a method, and 
means for the conquest and the rule of his earth. f 

It is enough ; let us face her method, her manner, and her means ; 
and cease to ask from her that which we have no nght or reason to 
ask. ‘I have learnt my own lesson, and I hold myself justified in my 
opinipn. i 

I quote a passage from my own writings to'show how the question 
of the logic of science presented itself to me some years back. At 
the earlier time when I had first found the inadequacy of science to 
my demands I did not see things so clearly; but I saw them clearly 
enough to determine the direction of my further quest This 
explanatory passage runs thus :— ° 

“For some scientific men, and probably for a still greater number 
“of the outsiders who follow them in their unscientific speculations 
, about existence and knowledge, the mechanical theory is taken as 
“giving a true or facsimile picture of the. real congrete things of the 
“universe. In spite of the obviously abstract or else ideal character of 
“their method, they hold themselves justified in regarding the universe 
“as a huge automatic machine made up of ‘matter’ and ‘motion,’ 
“* atoms,’ ‘molecules’ and ‘force,’ or ‘ energy,’ or whatever thesehosem 
“set of terms may be; and its parts, the concrete thiggs, as appearing 
“to us under disguises, so to speak, of qyalities we perceive threugh 
“our senses, such as hardness, yellowness, brightness and the like. 
“The mechanical scheme is considered by such men as a means by 
“which they penetrate through ‘all this disguise and get to the reality 
“underneath the sensible ‘appearance. Here lies the source of most 
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“of the trouble that physics brings into the field of controversy, either 
“directly, or indirectly through*bıology ; and its justification, so far 
“as there is justification for it, probably consists in the fact that the e 
“mechanical theory enables us to predict what will happen under given 
“conditions, for instance, of the astronomical bodies, or of our own 
“arrangements of material on the surface of the earth It is, however, 
“hardly necessary to add that the same practical result would be 
“attained by the application of this theory even if every bit of material 
“were animated by a fairy, as long as the fairies were governéd in 
“accordance with one ordering, all-wise and constant purposive mind.” 
This truth has been brought out in an example cited by Professor 
Pearson, and due to Mr. Stuart, formerly Professor of Mechanism at 
Cambridge. “Suppose,” he says, “I were to put a stone on a piece 
“of flat ground and walk round it in that particular curve, termed gn 
“ellipse, which a planet describes about the sun. . . Now, my motion 
“might be very fairly described by the law of gravitation, but it is quite 
“clear that no force from the stone to me, no law of gravitation, could 
“logically be said to cause my motion in the ellipse.”- A description, 
however accurate (and scientific description is never quite accurate), of 
the universe as we perceive it can never enable us to answer the 
question of what lies or does not lie beyond the range of our percep- 
tion. If changes are caused behind that manifesting veil, the fact 
and the manner of their being caused cannot be made known either by 
a mere account of their appearance and way of changing, or by an 
ideal picture of a mechanism that might, conceivably, operate the 
change. We may not feel justified in saying they are mor thus caused, 
but we may reasonably say that our science does not and cannot 
show it. 

There is, indeed, an increasing recognition of the fact that first 
principles of existence, cause and purpose, lie beyond the scope of 
physical science. There is a growing school of men who regard the 
mechanical*theory, for example, as not only descriptive, but as descrip- 
tive in a purely symbolic way, the terms used in no fashion depicting 
reality but only ideal mental conceptions, and being employed when 
put together in a formula, for instance, as in the law of gravitation, to 
enable us to sum «ip economically by a convenient sort of shorthand 
the changes perceived in our sense-impressions. Professor Pedrson 
gives an excellent account of this, his own view of theesubject, in his 
“Grammar of Science.” He writes as follows: “Atom and molecule 
“are ¢mtelleetual conceptions, by aid of which physicists classify 
“phenomena, and formulate the relationships between their sequences ; 
“°. the geometry of motgon . . . is the conceptual mode in which 
“we classify and describe perpetual change. Its validity depends not ° 
“upon its corresponding absolutely to anything in the real world—a 
“correspondence at once rebutted by the ideal character of geometrical 
“forms—bpt upon the power it gives us of briefly resuming the fact of 
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“perception and of economising thought... . Sence 13 not a final 
“explanation of anything. It is not a p/am which hes in phenomena 
“themselves. Science may be described as a classified index to the 
“successive pages of sense-impression, but it in no wise accounts for 
“the peculiar structure of that strange book of life... The whole 
“object of physical science is the discovery of ideal elementary motions, 
“which will enable us to describe in the simplest language the widest 
“ranges of phenomena; it lies in the symbolisation of the physical 
“uniyerse, by aid of the geometrical motions of a group of geometrical 
“forms. To do this is to construct the world mechanically ; but ¢hss 
“mechanism, be it noted, 1s a product of conception, and does not lie in 
“the perceptions themselves.” Of what produces those perceptions, of 
what other more or less scientific people would call the rea? things, 
Professor Pearson assures us that all science would dare to say is that 
thty have “a capacity for producing sense-impressions,” and he 
whittles down even this cautious statement until it becomes a meaning- 
less concession to the obstinate questioner. For scientific men of this 
class the so-called reality underlying sense-impressions is held to be 
metaphysical, and therefore, in the scientific sense, unknowable, 
whether it be nominally dignified as matter, mind, will, motion, force, 
spirit, or what not. The scientific descriptive scheme is looked at as 
purely symbolical, its laws, its force and motion, even its space and 
time, being cofisidertd to be made by the conceptual and ratiocinative 
power of the human mind, while the characters of the material with 
which.it deals, which is the perceived routine of sense-impressions, are 
held to appear as they appear in consequence of the character of the 
percéptive power of that mind. Beyond the human mind science, we 
are told, cannot pass; the field of science is no real and independent 
outer world, it is confined to the contents of the mind, fashioned after 
the pattern of the mind’s working; and its results amount to the 
attainment of a symbolic description of these contents simplified by 
the aid of formule which are themselves as much the prgduct of the 
mind as are the formulz of mathematics, and which owe-all their 
validity and necessity to that fact and not to any necessity lying in an 
outer world. 

e A decision between these two ways of viewing physical science is 
important to us all, and we may perhaps congratulate’ ourselves on the 
fact that the side we will call Professor Pearson’s is to the critical 
intelligence the more attractive of the two. It gives, at least within 
the’ chosen field, an appearance of wholeness and, suf§giency; 
whereas, on the other side, the attempt to proffer knowledge going 
behind the scenes of sense, to frame a seudo-phifosophy obtained 
by the pretence of carrying scientific metifods into regions where they 
cannot be applied, exposes clefts and “ragged edges,” and brings 
confusion even into the legitimate field and the’ legitimate method of 
science. “When Phenomenalism,” says Mr. Bradley, “loses its head, 
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“and, becoming blatant, steps forward as a theory of first principles, 

“then it 1s really not respectable. The best that can be said of its 
“pretensions is that they are ndiculous,” 


The importance of deciding between the two schools of a “blatant ” ° 


phenomenalism and “clear science ” may be seen on studying the state- 
ments concerning mental processes of those physiologists who take 
phenomenalism as touching, so to speak, the inner secret of real things. 
Huxley, for example, setting aside, for the moment, the agnostic 
position, says ın one of his discussions: “It follows that our mental 
“conditions are simply the symbols in consciousness of the changes 
“which take place automatically in the organism; and that, to take an 
“extreme illustration, the feeling we call volition is not the cause of the 
“voluntary act, but the symbol of the state of the brain which ıs the 
“immediate cause of the act. We are conscious automata” There is 
also a passage in Dr. Mercier’s “Nervous System and the Mind” whfch 
illustrates this point “Let us try,” he says, “to imagine an idea, say 
“of food, producmg a movement, say of carrying food to the mouth. 
. What is the method of its action? Does it assist the decom- 
“position of the molecules of the grey matter, or does it retard the 
“process, or does it alter the directions in which the shocks are 
“distributed? Let us imagine the molecules of the grey matter 
“combined in such a way that they will fall into simpler combinations 
“on the impact of an incident force. Now suppose the*incident force, 
“in the shape of a shock from some other centre, to impinge upon 
“these molecules. By hypothesis it will decompose them, and they 
“will fall into the simpler combination. How is the idea of food to 
“prevent this decomposition? Manifestly it can do so only by 
“increasing the force which binds the molecules together. Good! Try 
“to imagine the idea of a beefsteak binding two molecules together. 
“Tt is impossible. Equally impossible is it to imagine a similar idea 
“loosening the attractive force between two molecules.” Upon this 
" significant passage Professor James comments thus: “The fact is that 
“the whole question of interaction and influence betweep things is a 
z "metaphysical question, and cannot be discussed at all by those who 
“are unwilling to go into matters thoroughly. ... Popular science 
“talks of ‘forces,’ ‘ attractions ° or ‘ affinities,’ as Binding the molecules ; ° 
“but clear science, though she may use such words to abbrewiate 
“ discourse, has no use for the conceptions, and is satisfied when she 
“can express in simple ‘laws’ the bare space-relations of the molecules 
sas fugghong of each other and of time.” In relation to the unéon- 
scious metaphysics of the biologist, Professor Pearson pertinently 
remarks : “If we always remember that the physicists’ fundamental 
“conception of change of motion is that the change of motion of one 
“particle is associated with its position relative to other particles, and 
“that force is a certain convenient measure of this change, ‘then, I 
“think, we shall be in a safer position to interpret clearly the numerous 
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“biological statements which involve an appeal to the conception of 
“force... . We shall be better able to appreciate the real substance 
“which lies beneath the metaphysical clothing with which biological, 
“like physical, statements are too often draped.” 

For the physicist who works with “clear science,” the molecules BE 
the brain are ideal concepts’of the mind, and the “state of the brain,” of- 
which Huxley speaks, if it were known at all, would be known only 
in symbolic terms as a diagram constructed by the mind. 

On the other hand, the physiologist, when he takes the symbols of 
physics to be realities, as a child takes the elves of fairyland, supposes 
mind and its states—the only field and instrument of the “clear” 
physicist’s science—to be merely symbols; and we have the mdiculous 
picture of a set of symbols symbolic of another set of symbols, and no 
reality anywhere. The physiologist is of course pledged to the meta- 
physical school of physicists in order to escape this difficulty; but as 
a rule he does not know that it is metaphysical, and he talks glibly of 
atoms and so on as established realities of experience. As Professor 
Pearson says, he “takes his stand with the physicist who asserts the 
“phenomenal existence of the concepts atom and molecule,” the 
physicist, in fact, whose phenomenalism is “blatant” enough to set up 
as a “theory of first principles.” 

We must make our own choice between the two schools, between 
the agnosticisi of the men of “clear science,” and the metaphysical 
dogmatism or speculative theorising of the others. If we choose the 
latter there lies open to us much system building, many pseudo- 
philosophies, probably of monistic character, and explanations that may 
conteht us until we find them adequately criticised. As for me, 
although it took some time to clear up the whole question for me, I 
soon saw that I was compelled to pass on. I could not remain in the 
agnosticism that had formerly seemed to me reasonable ; and I did not 
trust the metaphysical speculations of scientific men. 

Not all the splendid conquests of science could keep,me at her 
feet. I recognised in her the sovereign mistress of the use and 
management of things, the giver into the hands of man of an Aladdin’s 
lamp, the Genie’s magic ring, the mastership and government of the 
world; but my desirous heart asked more. “Bankrupt of life, yet 
“prodigal of ease,” she stood, this lady of great gitts ; and I turned 
away from her and set my face to follow the pointing finger of my 
unresting other self, whom nothing of this superficial world can wholly 
please. 

“Every man’s own reason is his best Cidipus,” says "Sir Thomas 
Browne ; the riddles of my reason could not be answered by science ; 
its problems went too far, they touched reflity at too many points for 
an idealistic method which dealt with only abstracted parts of real 
things My Œdipus set before me questions’of “the great deep 
“sacred infinitude of Nescience, on which all science swims as a mere 
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“superficial film.” What was I to do? The answer was obvious. I 
took my riddles to the philosophers, because I saw they were their 
own. 
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According to Comte’s “Law of the Three States,” my pilgrimage e 
from barbarism and my unfolding began where they should have 
fimshed. The three stages of my progress should have been as the 
three stages of man’s advance from the barbarism of the race, first, 
the theological; second, the metaphysical; third, the positive, or, 
as we say, scientific Dr. Bridges expounds ın an illustration the 
principle I fail to exemplify: “Take the phenomenon of the sleep 
“produced by opium. The Arabs are content to attribute it to the 
“will of God.’ Moliére’s medical student accounts for it by a soporific 
“principle contained in the opium. The modem physiologist knéws 
“that he cannot account for it at all He can simply observe, analyse, 
“and experiment upon the phenomena attending the action of the 
“drug, and classify it with other agents analogous in character.” 

My first stage, the positive, brought me precisely to this position, 
that I might “observe, analyse, and experiment ” upon all things, and 
having ended, if I could live long enough, by classifying each and 
every thing, myself among them, “with other agents analogous in 
“character” I should attain the goal of scientific striving in so far 
as aspiration and thought, and not mere powers in the practical life, 
were concerned. For my desirous heart this must be all; and my 
desirous heart had so far developed as to feel it, 

. Like to the apples on the Dead Sea shore, 
All ashes to the taste. 

I went on towards the stage which Comte called metaphysical, 
but which I call philosophical—a larger word for a larger matter 
than Comte designed in his middle stage of man, Philosophy has 
her ways of criticism with science, with all knowledge and manners 
of knowing; she 1s epistemological, and so is criticaleof knowing ; 
she wields power extending elsewhere than in her metaphysical 
inquiry—that vast and penetrative wondering of men. Shema 
stand for the migdle stage of my way, but she must do it in her_ 
fulness, for I owesio her criticism as much as I owe to her marvefling. 
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Do not all charms fly ° 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy? 
> i—_ e There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her terture ; she is given 
. In the dull cgtalogue of common things.’ 
Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, ° 


Conqyer all mysteries by rule and line, 
Empty the haunted air, the gnoméd mine— 
Unweave a rainbow. 
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Keats was English; and Englishmen, according to Hegel, speak 
of the philosophy of hair-dressing. «They certainly speak of philo- 
sophic instruments when they mean scientific, and such instruments 
may have been in Keats’s mind when he brought this charge against 
divine philosophy, even although he set her in the person of 
Apollonius, who was no scientific man. If it were not so, he was 
guilty of the exaggeration which “paints a snake and gives it legs.” 
The philosophic serpent may be a spirit that doubts, and in so 
far pay sometimes “empty the haunted air,” when the haunting 1s 
by unsubstantial ghosts; but it has no “rule and lne” Measuring, 
weighing, classifying, are scientific, not philosophic processes; the 
“what,” the “who,” the “whence” and the “whither” of all measured 
and unmeasurable things make the province of philosophy’s discourse, 
and those questions-evade every such instrument of the scientific 
trade. I am myself a ghost companying with a ghost; and I carry 
about a protoplasmic skeleton: but it is not philosophy that 
empties my haunted aur, it is the science which makes of me the 
shadow of my skeleton 

Philosophy’s business les with me as a ghostly whole and with the 
meaning of my skeleton for me; real ghosts are its province, such 
ghosts as I and my companion. Real skeletons, too, it deals with, 
and real worlds Nevertheless Keats is right, in his way; for divine 
philosophy is* human, and must cut and carve reality to shape for 
handling. It ıs a philosopher, Royce, who says concerning this: 
“The. truth is indeed concrete. But if alle theorie is, after all, grax 
“and grin des Lebens goldner Baum, the philosopher, as himself a 
“thifiker, merely shares with his colleague the mathematician the fate 
“of having to deal with dead leaves and sections torn or cut from the 
“tree of life, in his toilsome effort to make out what the life is” 
Therefore, philosophy perhaps needs to “chp an angel’s wings” that 
she may bring him under a human roof-tree; but she is more likely 
than science to leave with us still the vision of an gngel in the 
heavenly air She will not substitute a balloon, or a scheme of vanes 
and wheels; she will never classify the angel as a flying machine. 
She looks deeper, she looks beyond, and she may even catch glimpses 
of celestial purpose. At least she will treat her angel as a winged 
whole, even if she must, for her moment, strip “pim of his pinions 
that he may stay awhile with men 

Thus, too, she treats me and my world. It is small wonder that I 
felt myself in a larger air when I set myself to learn of DEn es 

Yet it is true, it remains true, and will be true for ever, that “thought 
“of itself leads nowhere, but blows the „perfume from every flower, 

“and cuts the flower from every tree, “and hews down every tree 
“from the valley, and in the end goes to and fro in waste places— 
“onawing itself in a last hunger,” which is the end of the philosopher 
who will never bë more than philosopher. It is true, and blessedly 
true, this end of “a last hunger”; if it were not so*men would . 
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blight and wither im the glamour of fair thought, unable to find out 
that which they had not done and discover that which they had lost 

“Philosophy,” says Novalis, “is properly home-sickness,” and her 
failure may lead on towards a supreme success. I did not know this 
when my Shadowy Companion compelled me to follow the stony 
track which “the masters of those who know” had laid down for my 
feet’ I did not know it until I came to the end of the track, the 
place where it makes a little turn upon itself—a doubling which the 
philosopher pur sang, whose eyes are either on the path or in the 
clouds, may never notice. I, not being a philosopher, had more ‘than 
his advantages ; and so my eyes wandered, and home-sickness, which 
science had stirred up in my desirous heart, revealed itself for what 
it was. The cobbler sticks to his last at the perl of his soul when 
he ignores a desirous heart, which the philosopher must always strive to 
do as philosopher and not man. 

I began the stony tan track with Spencer, as was natural 
enough. I owe him much; I learnt from him the weakness of the 
apnostic position; I learnt to leave him for better philosophers 
Idealist malgré lui, he sent me to the idealists’ When he had taught 
me that “the Power manifested throughout the universe distinguished 
“as material, is the same power which in ourselves wells up under the 
-““form of consciousness,” where else could I reasonably go along the 
philosophic road? I, like my teacher, felt what he spoke of as a 
“necessity we are under to think of the external energy in terms of 
“the internal energy.” In other words, I, driven by him who was 
himself driven almost to an alien position, had to acknowledge that 
his “First Principles,” if pushed to a legitimate conclusion, left me 
face to face with a universe possessed, as he said, of “rather a 
“spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect,” a universe, in fact, curiously 
like myself regarded as a ghost. Unhke my guide, I went on in the way 
towards which he pointed. It is a blinding matter to be a great man 
with a greater system, even if one is as honest as Herbert Spencer. 
I went on to Thomas Hull Green, and he completed in me the work 
that Spencer had begun. The scientific men had stiggested that 
consciousness in me—ghost, in fact—might be a product of my 
skeleton (or body). Perhaps it might be regarded as the whistle tq 
the engine, or *aefoam, an aura, a melody” of the mechanism, or a 
shadow, or an efiphenomenon—all these words were proffered me; 
and at best there was a concession that I might for practical purposes 
look upon the ghostly mind and skeleton body as marching side by 
“side, dOing 3f complacency and for my bewilderment the same things 
at the same tim with equal step by step, in two wholly unconnected 
yet inseparable ways. Psycho-physical parallelism was the scientific 
ultimatum to my desirous heart. 


Earth goes by chemic forces ; Heaven’s 
A Mécanique Céleste ! 

And heart and mind of human kind 

A watch-work as the rest. 
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Spencer, with his “infinite and eternal Energy from which all 
“things proceed,” the same as that“ which wells up in ourselves in 
“the form of consciousness,” plainly overpassed the “watch-work” 
view , and in these latter years many scientific men of the more critical 
and exact scientific school have repudiated it in a more exact 
Agnosticism, a truer “ignoramus.” Spencer sowed in me a suspicion 
to match a rising hope that 1 was not a product of material “Kraft 
“und Stoff”; and my hope and my suspicion were confirmed 
by Green. 

From him I learnt, as many other men have learnt, that the knower 
cannot be merely a product of the known. I, for whom things come 
and go, cannot be wholly of the coming and going of things. “In a 

“man who can know a nature—for whom there is a ‘cosmos of 

"| experience ’—there is a principle which is not natural and which 
“Cannot without a torepov xpétrepow be explained as we explained 
“the facts of nature.” 

Much more, but to the same effect, I learnt from Green concerning 
myself as primarily ghost and only secondarily flesh and bones. 
With his help I found myself after all “on the side of the angels,” in 
company with Disraeli, but not after his manner, nor after the manner 
of my borderland friends. Here is a passage from Green, recorded 
in a long- ago | note-book of mine, which shows my manner of accepting 
the angels: “That countless generations should have passed, during 

“which a transmitted organism was progressively modified by reaction 
“on its surroundings, by struggle for existence, or otherwise, till its 

ctions became such that an eternal consciousness could realise 
“or reproduce itself through them—this might add to the wonder 
“with which the consideration of what we do and are must always 
“fill us, but it could not alter the results of that consideration.” 

This passage stands as a tablet commemorating my continued 
fidelity to the principles of the “Ongin of Species” Green had given, 
but he had not taken away. He had taught me that the arpels and the 
apes might both be of my kin. “L'homme west ni ange ni béte,” says 
Pascal; I began to see that I might be the meeting-point of both, a 
, Place of union in the universe of things. 

My philosophic enterprise passed beyond the pomt of vantage to 
whtch Green had led me; but undoubtedly he gave me something 
of a Pispah-gight which I still retain. No man can take from me 
the conviction “that nature in its reality, or in order to be what it is, 
“iumphes a principle which is not natural,” and that & “fPPocess of 
“change ”—which nature is—cannot be the sole source of a “costscious- 


“ness of change.” Tms was my pointeof vantage in the middle 


eighties, and that which it revealed is mine still My book—still my 
book, although at this turn of the road nearer the bottom of my 
Pilgrim-sack—had told me wonderful things of the natural process 
-of change, its manner and means; it had even given hints of drama, 
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meaning, purpose—a “larger teleology ”—if one chose to be fanciful 
and “anthropomorphic” enough to take them up. But it left untouched 
this matter of my awareness of the natural change and process, and 
my possibly fanciful, selective, creative “anthropomorphic *™ powers. 
Therefore at my new point of vantage, whence I surveyed’ myself as 
the Magician of Mind, I found indeed a Pisgah-sight I can never 
forget. But I had to go on—and first to other philosophers. I learnt 
from some of them to.see more of what I must mean for myself as 
Magician, as Person ın fact, or “self-conscious, self-realising subject,” 
as Green called me. I learnt that although I am a person I am an 
exceedingly incomplete sort of person, and that certain words of 
nonsense which I had uttered concerning the absurdity of attmbutng 
personality to “God, if there be a God,” came of my fancy that Z set 
the standard, so to speak, of personality—/, who in truth am crawling 
along the ages and through the social worlds in search of it “In 
“point of fact,” said Lotze, in words that have since become almost 
too hackneyed for quotation, “we have little ground for speaking of 
“the personality of finite beings; it is an ideal, which . . . appertains. 
“to us only conditionally and hence imperfectly. . . Perfect Person- 
“ality is in God only; to all finite minds there is allotted but a pale 
“copy thereof: the finiteness of the finite is not a producing condition 
“of this Personality but a limit and a hindrance of its development.” 
_ This passage, too, I find in an old note-book. It marks, I think, 

among many other things, a beginning of reverence in me, the reverence 
which few men can pay to a mere “Energy from which all things 
~ “proceed,” a “Tendency not ourselves,” a “Power beyond phenomena,” 
or “Will-to-live,” but only to a Person for the naming of whom, if 
one likes, one may fitly use the abused and sacred name of God. 

“Philosophy,” says Novalis, “can bake no bread; but she can 
“procure for us God, freedom, immortality. Which then is more 
“practical, philosophy or economy?” Which, say I, is the further 
stage of man’s way, the manner of thought for which no reality can 
be alien and no vision too good to be true; or the manner which 
classifies “agents analogous in character” and shuts out those that 
have no analogues and are the more precious, the more significant, for 
life? I owe toespbilosophy at least the beginnings, or the needed” 
starting-point of my own belief in God, freedom, immortality; and 
I deem the philosophic manner a right advance upon ang a correlative 
and corrective of the scientific manner; although neither in this 
manner Por «n that do all men find that which I have found) The 
“reed that thinks” must think in many ways, to follow the many ways 
of life; and it is no reproagh to any way that alone it cannot bring 
him to a sight of the wholeness of truth; nor should it be a reproach 
to philosophy that her revelations are more diverse and discordant 
than those of science. Of necessity this is so, because her subject- 
matter is rgality—the whole complex of experience in height and 
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depth and breadth—while that of science is the surface of experience 

—the phenomenal aspect of our world. The greater the enterprise 
e the greater likelihood of failure for us who as yet are so far from our 
"own greatness. There is no enterpmse—except one—as great and 

dangerous as the philosophers. The enterprise more dangerous still, 

and greater, is the enterprise of living a man among men—an enter- 

prise no man can escape. 


IV. 


It was ridiculous to think of myself any longer as agnostic in 
religion, although I was, and am still, agnostic in science—where and 
what was I? I remember asking myself this question, surveying 
my pilgrim-road along past years, wondering what there might be 
to come, knowing well only one thing—that the road was not at an end. 
I” remember asking myself whether there was any banner under 
which I might enlist to find company by the way, any pilgrim band that I 
might join. I felt the need of companionship—lI had felt it often 
before; but my body had never wholly left the borderland, only my 
soul had gone on pilgrimage, an adventurous soul forced to find 
friends in books and with itself; my inner life had been abrormally 
solitary. I think it is to my credit and the credit of my caution that 
I had never enlisted under any banner in my earlier stages; I had 
always known myself vagrant on a way leading me to an unknown goal, 
and thought myself best alone. Many a pilgrim’s pilgrimage comes 
to an°early end through joining some camping party too well content 
to travel on. I had spared myself this cutting-short. 

Now I looked around for a banner. My road seemed to have come 
to a great open space with occupation in it enough for all my strength ; 
so in this space I sought for men of like mind with me. I did not 
find them then, and I think it was well; for suddenly, quite suddenly, 
there opened out before me a new turn of my expanded road, and I 
discovered round the bend the next thing for me, another shining 
star—a volume of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, containing an account of some of Professor Oliver Lodge’s 
experiments in “the communication of mind with mind otherwise 

* “than through the recognised organs of sense.” Itgves an odd volume, 
but before I had finished it I bought the rest ofthe set. Then I 
joined the Sqciety in gratitude and expectation. It had no banner, . 
but it had a profession—that of the scientific method—with which it 
proposed to explore a region ordinarily left in natwe e3savagery 
and believed by most scientific men to be a No-true-man’s Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land. : 

° My respect for the scientific aaa was the same as it had ever 
been, and I desired ardently to find some way hy which what I heard 
from the philosophers could be worked up to—as it were—more 
fully than it had been previously in the scientific way. „The desert 
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between science and philosophy was wide, but I did not desire to 
ignore it and rest content in eitMer fertile land; I wished to be able 
to see it lessening, to discern an encroaching on it giving, place for 
hope that in some future time, when men’s minds should have larger 
scope, they might gain grasp of a larger truth, new power-of conjoining 
methods, and a new fertile continent of knowledge whereinescience 
and philosophy would foregather on new terms of harmony. 

The Society for Psychical Research first taught me that Cloud- 
Cuckoo-Land, lying desert-like under the eyes of all in all tifnes, 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land with its vultures and its foolish fowl—*feather- 
- “headed birds, once solid men”—promised conjunction of many 
diverse roads of search and wandering. 

Scientific men are unexpectedly like other men. The history of 
. their obstinacy, their untimely obscurantism, their perverse refusals 

te distinguish hawk from hernshaw, is as the history of like traits in 
. common men. The contemporary astronomers were of one mind 
with the ecclesiastics concerning Galileo and Jupiter’s moons; they 
refused to see them through his telescope, because, as a matter of 
fact, Jupiter, they knew, possessed no moons. For a like reason— 
because there were no stones in the sky—Lavoisier refused 
to believe that stones had fallen from the sky; and in the 
sixties the biologists were incapable of accepting Darwin’s facts 
to any biological purpose. Huxley said concemmg this: “There 

“is not the slightest doubt tHat if a general council of the Church 
“scientific had been held at that time, we should have been condemned 
“by an overwheiming majority.” 

They are as other men, these experts in science; and, like other 
men, they hate abpve all things, as Huxley pointed out to them, the 
necessity of .révising their convictions. 

Concerning Cloud-Cuckoo-Land their convictions were grounded, 


so it seemed, upon a rock Chimaerae and Harpies preyed there . 


upon the feather-headed folk, as they had preyed in every place and 
time and people during the long ages of mankind. “I beseech you, 
“dear brethren, think it possible that you may be wrong,” said 
Cromwell; and the Society for Psychical Research put up the same | 
plea, at first in yain. But the Wheel of Change has moved, as it~ 
always moves, ang already it is half-way towards reversal of that 
prejudiced and superstitious judgment. In text-books of psychology 
things may be read that five-and-twenty years ago would have been 


thought’ t +e fabricated in Bedlam. The newspapers and the 


novelists juggle with telepathy and hypnotism; whole schools and 
sects’ riot in the possibilitigs and improbabilities of the subliminal 
consciousness ;’and here and there a sober scientific man ‘is working 
hand in hand with a sober philosopher, and between them the desert 
is beginning here and there to blossom like the pose of knowledge 
which sober men may'let themselves enjoy. 
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As for me, psychical research helped me to a firmer grip on the 
meaning of my philosophers and of my philosophically-conceived 
self; but it did far more, as ir has done for other men who have been 
more deeply, more publicly and professionally, and in reputation, 
pledged to opposed sets of convictions on the most important 
problems of real life. I had to begin the revision of all those 
problems; I began to review what I knew and what I did not know 
—by far indeed the larger part—concerning religion. “Qui veut 
“gubrir Lignorance, il faut le confesser”: confession was wrung 
from me at last. Facing these new revelations I saw that in “God, 
“freedom, immortality ” there must be depth of meaning to which so 

far I had been blind. I learnt in the end—still far off then—that 


as the music of the moon 
` Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale, 


so in that volume of dull, patient psychical experiments, and in the 
discovery of the “extra-marginal,” or “subliminal” consciousness, 
that discovery which Professor William James says “has revealed to 
“us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the constitution of the 
“human mind,” there lay great romantic things for my desirous and 
neglected heart. 

Great things were happening in me, great, gradual changes. My 
eyes were clearing. If you like, I was a chicken chipping the shell, 
a puppy at the ninth day. In the year 1888 my Shadowy Companion 
took advantage of the psychological discovery of that subliminal 
regian wherein he habitually dwells, and whence he issues his 
persuasions and commands, to present himself to my deliberate notice. 
He came at first delicately, unobtrusively, as one willing but not 
presumptuous or pressing; and later, when his welcome was assured, 
more persistent. Now he is my familiar friend and sometimes master, 
no longer fearing, I suppose, that spirt of the Aufklärung of the 
sixties, which would have sent him back to Cloud-Cucko6é-Land as a 
skiagrammattc folly unlawfully abroad. 

I had much to learn before my subliminal ghost and I settled 


„down together on these friendly terms; and I have still much to tell 


concerning the process of my learning; but I may es well say now 
once for all that his intercourse with me is ever or@erly, like myself, 
and altogether without those sudden iruptions to which Socrates, 
for great example, was subject at the will of his Familiar. I am— 
need I say it?—no genius; and I am informed that it is ffShadowy” 
Companion of a genius, whether of high rank or of low, who has the 
marvel-producing faculty, not he who companies with safe, intelligent 
mediocnty like mine. Day by day and year by year I gain upon my 
ghost, I overtake him and appropriate him; andday by day and year 
by year he shows,me a vista of himself beyond, but never as the 
Demon of genius). He is a plain man’s ghost, and he, knows his 
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place and keeps it. At times I have wished it otherwise; I have 
tned to rouse him to “automatic” violence, but I have failed: I take 
it that he knows best. Geologically speaking, he deposits my sand- 
stone grain by grain and upheaves no fire-formed columns, no many- 
coloured granite peaks, such as I see elsewhere. . 
When my resistance to definite religion began to break downbereath 
the weight of new psychological considerations, he—my Shadowy 
` Companion—pressed its claims upon me, pleading with me to dis- 
tinguish hawk from hernshaw, and to find out whether the desitous 
heart in me could be satisfied without reproach. I admitted to myself 


_ that there was within me a certain hunger, an emptiness which I did 


not know how to fill I thought it not unlikely that the Shadowy 
Companion might in this respect as in others know more of the - 
meaning of my inchoate wants than I. I admitted also to myself thgt 
although I had investigated and rejected the claims of Christianity as 
a dogmatic systém, it was quite possible, it was even probable, that 
the newly-wonderful being, Man, who evidently possessed powers, 
resources, perhaps alliances, to which it was very difficult, à priort, 
to set a limit, might have possessed himself’ of important religious 
truths for the most part hidden under a mask of superstition It 
might well be, in fact, that he had not for these thousands of years 
been religious man in vain. . 

So I began, as I have already said, to reconsider my attitude 
towards religion; and in that reconsideration my heart awoke, and 
my growing recognition of great claims upon me spoke in it wards I 
had never heard before; and my unfolding soul gathered strength 
and form and colour, in rays of sunlight embracing more than material 
spheres. I saw that, as Goethe says, “few men have im4gination 
“enough for the truth of reality,” especially a reality so incomplete 
and imperfect, so magnificent, far-reaching, potent, as is man. 


° WM. SCOTT PALMER. 


HOSPITAL FINANCE 


DO not propose to discuss, in replying to Mr. Murray’s article, 
whether the findings of the Committee appointed by the King’s 
Fund to inquire into the financial relations between’ hospitals and 
medical schools were right or wrong. I was fairly heard and the 
decision is against my evidence, and I feel a little chastened. It is a 
matter of regret that better witnesses than myself were not called. 
But let this pass. I do not know that any harm has resulted from the 
findings of the Committee, and if an uneasy feeling of suspicion 
against us who are engaged in managing hospitals—a somewhat 
oncrofs and thankless task—that we were using the money entrusted 
to us, wrongly, is allayed im future, then only good will result. Mr. 
Murray draws special attention toa letter from Lord Stanley, who as 
Treasurer of the London Hospital wrote a letter to the Times, stating 
the future and past policy of that hospital I would only ask to be 
believed when I say that we have never made any concealment of 
the fact that at the London Hospital we made a grant of £2,500 every 
year to the medical school, and that we believed, and still believe, 
that we recesve more in money value from the school than ıs repre- 
sented by that sum, in the free services rendered to us by 100 unpaid 
workers every day, and in the vast amount of work done for the 
“patients in the Bactenological and Clinical Laboragosies, and by our 
Physiological Professor. It is for this that we made this annual grant 
to our school, and not, as some of those who attack us put it, for the 
chantable education of young doctors. 

The grant appeared every year in our accounts. Its sr@Pease wase 
sanctioned at a specially-summoned meeting of subsombers, and never 
to this day have I, or has anyone else at tke hospital, received a single 
letter except from the Anti-Vivisectionists, who are not subscribers, 
complaiming of what those who have got up.this agitation call a 
“diversion of hospital funds.” 

On this question of diversion—rather a nasty word whey applied to 
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money entrusted to esas I may quote a question Lord Welby 
- (a member of the above Committee) put to Mr. Stephen Co Tae and 
. his reply, and then I will leave it :— 

Lord Welby: “I should have thought that a good pumber of the 
“people who subscribe to hospitals look upon a, hospital as a very 
“useful benevolent institution, and they give their £10 or £20 er what- 
“ever it may be on the faith that the managers of the hospital will 
“distribute it as they think best, generally for the benefit of the 
“hospital. In the case of any one of us here subscribing to a hospital 
“it might not occur to us that part.of the money would go to the 
` “hospital school, but our idea would be that if the school is a necessary 
“or desirable adjunct to the hospital we should have no’objection to 
“leave ourselves in the judgment of the managers. I, personally, 
“should not consider my subscription ‘diverted’ if the- managers 
“decided that some part of it should go for the purposes of the 
“hospital school”. 

Hon. Stephen Coleridge: “I may say, personally, that I should never 
“have raised this agitation or said a word had the schools avoided a 
“certain practice which we object to. It is simply that that has 
“aroused us. We feel that it is wrong that this money which is 
“subscribed for one purpose should be diverted to this detestable 
“practice. If only that had been omitted in the medjcal education 
“given in these schools you would never have heard of Stephen 
“Coleridge and this agitation. Ido not mind telling you that frankly. 
“Tf it was not for that, as far as I and those I represent are concèrned, 
“we should have left it to the hospital managers to’ manage as they 
“thought best. . It is that that induced me to go into this agitation.” 

The finding of Sir Edward Fry’s Committee, which is of the greatest 
importance, 1s as follows : — 

“The great uncertainty which, in many or all cases, attends any 

“attempt to ascertain the intentions of the original founders of the 
: “hospitals and medical schools, the impossibility of knowing what 

“were, from time to time, the exact motiyes in the minds of the 
“subsequent donors and subscribers, and the complexity of the 
“relations which have existed between hospitals and schools, seem to 
“render any attempt to open up the transactions in the past between” 
- “the hospitals ane schools very undesirable, even if it were possible. 
“ But for the future the matter ts different; and we venture to submit 
“that the distinction between the hospital and the school should in every 
. * case be Pum, not only definitely and exactly, but with such clearness 

“that tt may be understood by the general public, and so that no question 
“may arise as to the destingtion and application of moneys COMIFIRULA, 

“whether by the King’s Fund or from any other source.” 

With every word of this I entirely agree. Up to the time of this 
inquiry, as Lord Stanley wrote, we, at the London Hospital, thought 
that we hag acted on these lines because, as I have already said, no 
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grant was ever made to the school which had not been sanctioned by 

our subscribers, and which did not apfear in our accounts every year. 
« But certainly it is true, as Mr. Christe Murray, not unfairly, points 
* out, that the general public do not study the details of hospital manage- 
ment, and that even subscribers do not study the accounts sent to 
them, except—perhaps I may add—to see whether their own donation 
is properly entered, which is a most useful check; and so these grants 
to schools appear not to have been generally known, and, when 
discovered, they excited the ire of the Anti-Vivisectionists. I wonder 
whether they will subscribe if the grants are ktopped My experience, 
as I happen to be chairman of another hospital where there is no 
school, is that they will not When I receive a tirade from some 
heated Anti-Vivisectionists—they are always cross—in answer to some 
humble appeal of mine that he or she should help the London 
Hospital, I turn the other cheek and offer them the Poplar Hospita}— 
but not a bit of it. Iam written down at once as a prospective gnasher 
of teeth. 

I do think, however, that a fair case has been made to the effect that 
many of the subscribers to the three great Funds, and many of the 
general public, did not know of these grants to schools, and that many 
of them disapprove. This being so, there is only one course for a 
hospital to take, the management of which agree with the above-quoted 
decision of Sir E. Fry’s Committee, and that is to cease to make any 
grant to its school out of its general funds to which the general 
public subscribe. So far I agree with what Mr. Christie Murray 
wrote, But it is when he comes to criticise the “Discretionary Fund,” 
which we have started at the London Hospital with a view of carrying 
out Sir E. Fry’s finding, that he gets on to very weak ground, 
because he is writing about something which he clearly does not, 
understand. 

Believing that the school is of incalculable benefit to the present 
and future patients, and invaluable to the hospital, and kmowing that 
it cannot continue without pecuniary help, we have started this 
“Discretionary Fund,” a fund the contributors to which authorise the 
Commuttee of Management to use it for hospital or school as they think 
fnost necessary. To this people who agree with oyreview about the 
school can send their money Those who do not agree, and the 
general public who know nothing of the “Discretionary Fund,” send 
their money to the hospital without any special allocation Every 
farthing of such money will be spent on the hospital. Of=esurse this + 
plan has disappointed those who hoped to harm the medical schools 
Mr. Murray writes, “The. general public, will not inquire into *the 
“meaning of a Discrétionary Fund.” Very well then, they need not 
subscribe to it, and, if they do not, their money will go to the hospital 
and not to the school It is really a little trying to one’s patience 
to have it suggested that if a man, instead of sending hig money to 
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the hospital, selects a fund with such a very definite, unusual and 
peculiar name, and sends his môney to this Fund, he does not know 
what he is doing. 


But as a fact—and I presume even Mr. Murray will not deny to us “ 


the pleasure of spending our money in our own way—more than twice 
as much as is granted to the medical schogl is subscmbed to the 
“Discretionary Fund” by the members of the Committee of the 
London Hospital themselves, and we have no need to apply I5 the 
general public at all 

I find, on inquiry at the King’s Fund Offices, that Mr. 
Stephen Coleridge asked the King’s Fund, in a letter dated 
April 11th, 1905, whether a “Discretionary Fund ” would be approved 
of, and was replied to on May 16th to the effect that the Fund would 
not concern itself with the question so long as the grant from the 
King’s Fund was paid into an account exclusively devoted to the 
relef of the sick poor, and that all other money intended for the 
game purpose was paid into the same account. This is just the answer 
anyone would expect. It is only Mr. Murray who apparently thinks 
he can dictate to individuals to what object they may give their 
money. Neither Mr. Murray nor Mr. Coleridge, as far as I know, 
has published this correspondence, but it is rather important, as one 
would think. Perhaps Mr. Murray did not know of it. 

In conclusion, surely it seems that a “Discretionary Fund” is a 
reasonable and fair way of meeting evetyone’s views ad those 
who are not amenable to reason. 

It protects any part of the money given to hospitals from being 
spent on the schools, 

' Even money nor specially allocated to the hospital will all go to 
the hospital. 

The only money which can go to the school, and then only if the 
Committee of the hospital think it necessary, is money specially given 
to be so used at the discretion of the Committee. 

The above applies to legacies as well as to gifts frome the living. 

I am obliged to restrict my reply to Mr. Murray’s criticism to the 
action of the “London” Hospital, because I have, of course, no 
authority to spgak for any other. 

° 
SYDNEY HOLLAND,, 


ss Chairman, London Hospital 
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NDER the above title I published in this REVIEW two articles, 

iw February and April of last year respectively. The 

articles having aroused considerable interest in wide circles, I was 

asked to give various lectures in London and Edinburgh and else- 

where. Finally, the two previous articles mentioned, together with 

the substance ‘of the lectures, amplified by further discussions, were 

published at the end of September last, in book form. (“Tke Fatlure 
“of the Higher Criticism of the Bible,” Nisbet and Co.) 

These articles, lectures, and my little book have raised, in various 
periodicals and newspapers, a storm of indignation against the writer. 
More particularly Professor Driver, of Oxford, ‘has filled the 
columns of The Record and other ecclesiastical papers with an 
astounding number of letters, each of great length, and all thundering 
against my ignorance, arrogance and incompetence. Although I was 
fully aware of the folly of missing such an excellent opportunity of 
advertising my little self extensively by replying to each of the 
numerous “letters” published against me; yet, as a matter of fact, I 
replied only once. It was folly. I ought to have known better. But 
{t 13 my business to be so foolish. Or does it teally, matter whether I 
ameas “unmethodic, inaccurate and sweeping” as adversaries try 
to make out? Magna est veritas, et praevatebtt. I have focussed 
all my energies on the completion of my “General History,” m which 
during these thirty-three years, without haste or impatiqpse, I have, 
tried to do ın History what Bichat did in General Anatomy, Savigny in 
Roman Law, Bopp and Pott in General Linguistics. This work, the 
first volume of which will soon be published, is the only one in which I 
have the physical space to expand, to go into sufficient detail, to show 
my reading of the sources. I am sincerely not at all angered by the 
cold and sceptic or ‘antagonistic attitude with a my books, so far 
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published, have been received at the hands of some cmitics, Small 
books on' big subjects have selWlom taken; will seldom take. People 
' want ponderosity; they hate ideas. Has not my “Select Documents , 
“Illustrating Mediæval and Modern H story” (1905) been received ° 
wilh unqualified praise? It is, of course, a ponderous book of close 
on 800 pages. May I assure my fnends, the enemies, that the first ° 
volume of my ¢Geaeral History” will. likewise be one of close on 
800 pages, with a “crush ' of learned footnotes in twelve languages? 
After over thirty years of steady preparation, I really wanted to-wnte 
a “General H1story” in 100 pages For, entre nous, all that I have 
to say about “Gemeral History” could very well be pressed into 100 
pages. But people want bulk. They shall have it. 

This much, then, I should like to reply to my adversaries. As to 
Professor Driver my reply is shorter. I said and say, as all my readers 
and hearers know, that the method of the higher critics is identical 
with the method of the inquisitorial judges m the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. I added, that aş these judges could readily 
prove the guilt of any person accused of any crime, even so the 
higher critics can, by means of the inquisitorial method, prove 
anything they like. Could I therefore wonder when Professor Driver 
proved (in the Record of August 18th, 1905) that I, too, was a higher 
critic? Of course, I am; has it nct been proved inquisitorially? As 
an inevitable corollary, Professor Driver, then (in the Record of 
September 29th, 1905), declared that I am stating “gross untruths,” 
and that I am “a’wnter in whom 20 confidence can be place.” In 
other words, that I am a contemptible person. Well, being a “higher 
“critic,” I am held to be contemptible. Nothing can be more logical 
I have nothing to add. l 

Here, indeed, my present article would come to its natural end, 
were it not for the great number of good and pious people who are so 
grossly authonty-ridden that a declaration from a “professor ” is more 
than likely to unnerve them. For the sake of these brave souls I 
will, as shortly and clearly as possible, give a statement of the real 
issues, and also a new means of putting a stop to higher criticism as to 
a method obsolete, retrograde, bankrupt and pernicious. 

I know very well that the professors of higher criticism invariably 
assault their afversaries with the menacing words: “Give us your 
“definition of higher criticism!” All feeble minds and all dilletanti 
want, first of all, definitions in matters that are not subjects of 
a deductive thnking. The Roman -urists, the greatest the world has 
ever geen, taught us to beware of definitions. Omyais definiito 
periculosa. By higher criticism we simply mean the works of 
Kuenen, Bleek, Wellhausen, Driver, etc, which, although they differ e 
indeed very much as to results anc particular views, are nevertheless 
substantially the same as to method Between Edward Meyer’s 
researches into the historicity of Lycurgus *and Welthausen’s 
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researches into the historicity of the Pentateuch there is no more 
fundamental difference than there ig between one witch-tnal and 
another.* It is therefore quite beside the point to insist upon the 


* variety of opmions amongst higher critics With regard to their 


several opinions on any given subject, they cannot indeed be lumped 
into one mass; with regard to their method, it may be said of all of 
them: plus cela change, plus c'est la mime chose. It 1s chiefly of their 
method that I am treating in my little book. It is of that hopeless 
method that I said, and say, that it is profoundly tainted with the 
vices of what, in the history of criminal law, we call the inquisitorial 
procedure. Anyone desirous of upsetting all that I have said must 
first of all show that the method of the inquisitorial principle is 
wot the method of the higher critica To this, the cardinal 
point in my attack on higher criticism, no reply has so far been 
given, nor will it be given, for the simple reason that it cannot be 
given. I showed in my book that the method of higher criticism 
must, by psychological necessity, push its devotees to the destruction 
of one of the greatest forces of History, that of Personality. Not only 
have some higher critics openly avowed their disbelief in, e.g., the 
historicity of Moses; but most higher critics have so whittled down 
the work ascribed to Moses that what remains of him may indeed be 
sufficient material out of which one might make a clever emigration- 
agent, but it can never suffice to do full justice to the historical 
personality called Moses The work of Moses ts Moses. Reduce 
one and you have reduced the other. His deeds and his ideas are 
one and the same thing When some Letsetreter amongst the higher 
critic» affect to speak with great unction of the “inspirahon” of 
Moses, but at the same time declare that “literary criticism” obliges 
them to ascribe considerable portions of the Pentateuch to persons 
other than and subsequent to Moses; this is only one more proof that 
they have never grasped the personality called Moses. “Literary 
“criticism ” cannot achieve such a feat. It has never done so. In my 
book I have dwelt at length on that point I should like to add here 
a few more efamples of the complete inability of “literary criticism” 
to establish facts of that kind. Already in my second article m this 
REVIEW (or pp. 63 foll. of my book) I gave a drastic example of 
the grotesque results arrived at by Albrecht, who applied the 
“litéraiy criticism ” of the higher critics to the work# of Lessing. In 
a huge work ef about 3,000 pages Albrecht proved that Lessing 
did not write a line of his poems or dramas. Another example of 
the impotence of that “literary criticism” with regard to @ocuments 
incomparably nearer to our time than is the Perttateuch, is the 
elaborate “proof” of Waitz, in 1856, and of Wuestenfeld, in 1858, to 
the effect that the old charters collected and ae by Canon 


* The above statement I have tried to prove, in an Sabet chapter of over fifty 
Taare History.” 


pages in vol. 1 of my ‘ 
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Dragoni, of Cremona, m 1837-1840, were all spurious. Waitz and ~> 
Wuestenfeld are “authorities’é of the first order. Nevertheless, as 
Emst Mayer has now (1905) proved, the Dragoni Charters are 
nearly all of them absolutely authentic. In two intensely interesting 
articles in the Revue Latine, for July, 1904, and the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, for September 15th, 1905, Faguet and Doumic reply to the . 
numerous writers who have by means of “literary criticism” proved 
that La Rochefoucauld, Corneille and Racine were wretched plagiarists ; 
and André le Breton, a professor at Bordeaux University, has, likewise 

_ by “literary critiasm,” proved that Balzac was only an odious picker 
of other men’s brains.“ 

More immediately concerning the present controversy is the recent 
elaborate attempt of G. Jabn, in an appendix to his book on Daniel 
(1904), to deny, on the basis of “literary criticism,” the authenticity of 
the famous slab of Mesha, found in 1868 and recording political events 
of the ninth century B.C. in Moab and in the kingdom of Israel Now 
Professor Driver, who devoted to this slab a long article in the third 
volume of the “ Encyclopædia Biblica,” and, of course, fully accepts its 
authenticity, 1s, I maintain, not in a position to refute Jahn. The 
latter only does what Professor Driver tells us higher critics generally 
do; he applies “literary criticism.” No doubt, Professor Driver can 
say something against Jahn. However, not much. Jahn’s is the 
method which Dr. Driver is pleased to call “literary criticism,” but 

-which in reality is the inquisitorial procedure, by which Jahn can 
prove as much as he likes, and Dr. Driver can prove as much as he 
likes. It is a method based largely and, in but too many cases, 
exclusively, on mere insinuations. When higher cnitics fifd any 

_ chronological or genealogical or geographical sequence of facts 
“ characterised by a certain regulanty, they at once insinuate that such 

a regular sequence is “evidently ” the work of concocting forgers. When, 
for instance, three consecutive dynasties expire, each of them, with 
three sonless brothers, higher critics will immediately and triumphantly 

“unmask” the forger who concocted such an “unnatural” series of 
events. Yet every one knows that the direct Capetians, the Valois, 
and the Bourbons, that is, three successive dynasties in France 
expired, each of them with three sonless brothers: the direst 
Capetians expifed with the brothers Louis X, Philip V. and 
Charles IV., if the fourteenth century; the Valois expired with 
Francis IL, Charles IX., and Henry HI, in the sixteeñth century ; and 
the Bourbons expired with Louis XVL, Louis XVIII, and Charles X.. 
Yet in a very great number of cases in which higher critics have by ° 
the use of “hterary criticism” denied the historicity of this part of > 
Numbers or of that par®of Joshua, they based all their apparently, 


N a 
* See u refutation ir the Gasette de France for October ee . The above 
examples of “literary cntiasm ” in France I owe to my learned trend, M. R. de K., 
at Quimper, Brittany. i : 
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literary criticism on some such preposterous insinuation as that just 
related with regard to the “impossibility” of certain genealogical 
» regularities. Had they seriously tried to apply literary criticism of 
“the true sort to the Pentateuch, they would have proceeded quite 
differently. They would, first of all, have tried to ascertain by 
comparative researches into religious books similar to the Pentateuch 
the specific literary character of the Pentateuch Evidently the 
Pentateuch is not a book in the sense of a modern book, any more than 
the Gdyssey is an epic in the sense of an epic written by a modern 
poet In a modern book of a politico-religious character the change 
in the use of the terms for the Godhead might perhaps be adduced as 
proof of a multiplicity of authorship. But are we entitled to make 
such an inference from various terms used in a book of the specific 
character of the Pentateuch? Have not the most elaborate researches 
of “Homer-critics” been shown to be valueless because the com- 
parative study of other epics, such as the “Kalevala” of the Finns, has 
taught us to smile at the assumptions of mere “literary criticism ”? 
Repetitions, duplicates, different versions, apparently “more archaic” 
forms, seeming “contaminations” of “ legends,” all these can be 
applied as criteria only with the utmost caution. In one type of 
ancient books, duplicates may very well prove interpolations; in other 
types not at all The Hebrews, who most probably chanted the text 
of the Pentateuch, instead of merely reading it, required for that reason 
alone a text different from one meant for silent reading. Repetitions, 
as in emusic, became thus a necessity, as we now repeat the 
first part of the first movement in a sonata Has any higher critic 
seriously attempted to determine the specific literary character 
(Kunstcharakter) of the Pentateuch or the Psalms? Even with regard 
to Homer dnd Sophocles we have only just begun to do sométhing 
towards this, the true literary criticism of ancient books. Otto Jahn 
was the first to prove that the “Odes of Horace” were meant to be 
sung ; and in Greek metrics the controversy about the relatien of music 
to metre is still raging fiercely between the adherents of Westphal 
and Wilamovitz, The whole of the truly “literary” criticism of the 
Bible is still to be done. 


ue > 
° IL ° 
As in the case of real literary criticism, so in the case of derivative 
explanations of Hebrew institutions, the whole method -of higher 
criticism is thoroughly inadequate and wrong. When in my first 
article in this REVIEW I first brought under,the notice of students the 
e strange legends of the Masai in German East Africa, my adversaries 
so completely, not to say absurdly, misunderstoqd the nature of my 
argument as to turn it into a weapon against me. It may be taken for 
granted that at present most serious students of antiquity are aware 
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of the fact that the negro tribe of the Masai have preserved religious 
stories about Creation and the’ first man, the Deluge, the Ark, the 
Decalogue, etc, very similar, to what we read in the Pentateuch. In , 
my first article in this REVIEW I maintained, and I still maintain, that ° 
those Masai legends clearly prove the utter irrelevancy of the theories 
of most higher critics, by whom the Hebrew relations in Genesis are 
said to have been derived from Babylonian or other sources. Zf the 
events related in Genesis are to be derived from traditional stories 
outside Palestine, then, I contended and still contend, it is just as 
possible to trace them to the archaic legends of the Masai as it is to 
` derive them from a Babylonian stock of stories And f we may use 
the derivative method at all, it is quite plain that Babylonian, Hebrew, 
and Masai legends might have been a derivative product of primitive 
Arabian folklore at a time when the Babylonians, Hebrews and Masai 
were still dwelling in their common home somewhere in Arabia. ° 

This purely formal inference of mine was promptly used by the 
masters of the inquisitorial method to prove that I, too, was a higher 
critic, in that I admitted the Hebrew reports to have onginated from 
Arabian folklore and not from “on high” as related in Genesis. My 
adversaries conveniently forget to tell their readers that this formal 
inference of mine was made dependent on the one assumption that 
the institutions and beliefs of the ancient Hebrews were indeed a 
derivative product, and not an original outcome of their history. This 
assumption, however, I do not admit atall In order to combat the 
enemy, I placed myself on his standpoint; that is, I assumed, for 
argument’s sake, that Hebrew institutions and beliefs are derivative 
phenomena. Zf`they be derivative, then, I said, we have as much 
justification for deriving them from Masaı as from Babylonian data ; 
or, still worse, all the three may be assumed to have descended from 
archaic Arabian legends. In that way I thought I had conclusively 
shown, from the very standpoint of the enemy, that the derivative 
explanation of Hebrew institutions and beliefs leads to an impossible 
impasse. By leaving out my chief proviso, by neglechng the fact 
that I treated of all and every derivative method as of one used 
just for argument’s sake, and not because I acquiesced in it ; by garbling 
my statement gng distorting it altogether, my adversaries were able 
to show that the Masais despatched me and not them. i 

However, I did not and do not absolutely admit that Hebrew 
institutions and beliefs can be “derived” from those of 
other nations at all In fact, my whole view of history 
(as expressed, in the 97 pages forming the Introduction to 
my: “General History,” agd in numerous articles published before) 
is the absolute negation of all derivative explanations with regard to 
the great and ever valuable institutions, achievements or beliefs of the 
historically important nations In summing up here what it has taken 
me about 1,600 pages (my “General History”) to'show in detail, I beg 
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to say: The Hebrew religion and State are sof a derivatiye product 
of institutions or forces Babylonian, "Egyptian, Arabian, or Hittite. 
Greek art is mof a derivative product of other art, Egyptian, Assyrian, 
or Phoenician. Greek religion and mythology are sof derivative 
products of non-Greek religions. Roman law is ofa derivative product 
of other law, Greek, Aryan, Egyptian (as Renouvier teaches), or 
“Mediterranean.” The English constitution is soz a derivative product 
of constitutions Germanic or Norman. German music is sof a denva- 
tive product of music Dutch, French or Italian. The great historic 
forces cannot be “derived ” from any one or two or three things outside 
them. Words indeed can be so derived, but no great and abidingly | 
important institutions. It is the philological method of most historians 
of antiquity that has compelled them to assume that, as words are 
derived from one another, so are also institutions; as in words there 
are” “survivals,” archaic rests, atrophied (verkuemmerte) organs, as 
Benfey said, interpolations, “contaminations,” and other phenomena 
of hybrid blends, so there are in institutions or in ancient books 
recording ancient events and institutions. The whole view is utterly 
wrong. It has in England especially been much countenanced by a 
vague conception and application of the doctrine of evolution. As 
man was said to be “derived” from a monkey type, and, in general, 
as animal X was said to be “derived” or “evolved.” from a lower 
animal Y, even’ so, it was held, Greek civilisation came from or was 
evolved from Egyptian and Phoenician and Hittite civilisation, and 
Hebrew civilisation was “evolved” from Babylonian, Sumerian, or 
Accadian civilisation I do not know that man is derived from a lower 
type, but I do know that the whole concept of evolution as taught by 
the Darwintans does not at all apply to history. In history we can 
make, nay, we are bound to make much more use of the Biblical 
concept of Creation than of the modern idea of evolution. Institutions 
do not “evolve,” nor are they “derived”; they step into existence 
by fulguration, by a process that technically is identicab with the 
theological idga of Creation. Given the extant configuration of the 
Mediterranean, given the extant configuration of Western Asia; the 
coming of the Hebrews, Phcenicians and Hellenes was a matter of 
foregone conclusion, The great inland Empires w@re sure to arise, 
owing to purely physical causes, as was so well skown by Buckle. 
Once these Empires met; at that very moment they all arrived on 
their common line of friction in Palestine; Hebrew life, religion and 
institutions were at once ready to leap into existence, actually in an 
incipient, potentially in a complete manner How anfinitely truer, 
then, is the Bible than all the philological ,wiseacres, in ascribing" all 
Hebrew history to God! God created the Mediterranean and 
Western Asia; Western Asia and the Mediterranean providentially 
made the Hebrews. Of derivations from other nations there is not a 
trace. One does not piece together fulgurations from a pumber of 
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borrowed flames. The Hebrews, Phcenicians and Hellenes became 
what they were, not by assimflating what their mighty imperial 
neighbours had produced, but by combating them fiercely. In com- 
bating them, in assuming an attitude of uncompromising antagonism 
to the Empires, those Border-Nations created within themselves new 
and efficient forces intellectual, artistic, religious. Their achievements 
were not taken from, but distinctly fought out against the surrounding 
Empires. The source of their history, of their literary works, of their 
beliefs, was within them, and was necessarily opposed to the history, 
literary works and beliefs of their adversaries. He who misses this, 
the cardinal point in their history, misses all their history. The 
ancient books of the Hebrews are of a piece with their history. They 
' are theirs; they are of a time when the Titanic struggles of that 
nation were at their fiercest stage. To imagine that because the 
Pentateuch is a “book” it is therefore like a pyramid or a canal, afid 
could very well have been compiled together, as are pyramids or 
canals, by a long series of generations of different tempers and of 
different mental and social calibres; to imagine this is to treat 
the Pentateuch as one might very well treat the “Encyclopedia 
“Britannica” or “Biblica” The Pentateuch, however, is not like these 
books. It ig the expression of the great history of a great border- 
' nation, after the fashion of the second millennium B.c.; that is, after 
a fashion essentially different from modern books arfd akin to the 
spirit of the nation whose history and beliefs it describes. The 
so-called “Literary criticism ” of the higher critics might conveniently 
apply to “Robinson Crusoe,” or some other modern book, although we 
have seen above that even with regard to modern books it has 
frequently led to the greatest absurdities. It cannot apply to the 
Pentateuch. In my book (“Failure of Higher Criticism”) J have 
attempted to show that literary criticism cannot be separated from 
-criticism historical. Of course, my adversaries constantly say it can. 
It is in theix case, as it was in that of their direct lineal ancestors, the 
Continental judges of the sixteenth and seventeenth centyries. Those 


judges, too, claimed that their purely formal praesurmptiones and indicia ; 


established what the Germans well call material (materielle) truth. 
No judge would gow venture to advance such a statement Literary® 
criticism can be gf use and can be true only on the basis and unger 
the influence of a true historic insight into the essentials of a nation’s 
history. These essentials we can very well learn from considerations 
--= geo-political, quite independently of any document, and -furthermore 
from extant mopuments of all kinds, as well as from subsequent and 
undeubted facts of that nation’s history. Thus the institution of the 
dictatura alone guarantees the fact that Rome was founded by a 
mighty king; the imgtitution of prophets in the eighth century B.C. 
alone guarantees the existence of a prophetic leader in the second half 


of the second millennium B.c.; and the present “existence of a vast 
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hierarchy of fonctionnasres in France guarantees a previous long series 
of absolutist Kings of France. Or, fn other words, literary, that is, 
formal, criticism cannot subsist without criticism psychological. One has 
only to look at the vast yet abortive mass of most erudite “literary 
“criticism” meant to establish the chronological sequence of the 
writings of Plato. Nor will that sequence ever be established until 
someone is able, on the basis of a thorough psychological insight into 
Plato’s philosophy, to give to the shadow of criticism literary the body 
of ariticism psychological. And what has proved impossible in the 
case of Plato, has been accomplished by higher critics m the 
case of the Pentateuch? No more drastic book could be written than 
one on the preposterous and speedily exploded errors of higher critics 
re dates, authorship, distribution, proper names, chronology, etc., of the 
books of the Pentateuch In my book I have given the amusing 
history of their treatment of Genesis xiv. Hundreds of other 
examples might be compiled with ease. Such examples will rarely be 
found in critics who have a sound psychological insight into the 
historic and national conditions of a book or a monument. A hundred 
and fifty years ago Lessing declared that no Greek work of art repre- 
senting the Furies would ever be found. He has not yet been refuted. 
But when literary critics pur et simple laid down the rule that the 
older the manuscript the more likely it was to contain the authentic 
version, and that, accordingly, a papyrus from the second century B.C. 
is more likely to be correct than a parchment of the sixth century A-D., 
they Have long been shown to be mistaken. Some of the very young 
manuscripts have been conclusively shown to be occasionally much 
more authoritative than papyri from the second century B.C. One of 
the greatest masters of literary criticism, Blass, has now, in his ripe old 
age, completely deserted the higher critics of Greek hterature. 

For, this is the upshot of the whole matter: the pretension of 
numerous higher critics of the Bible that they do not touch upon the 
religious character of the Holy Book ıs an idle, and relatively to 
some of them, a despicable pretence. It is idle, because it is utterly 
false. Literary criticism, per se, is either mere playing with verbal 
tricks, and thus not worth serious-attention; or it is hopelessly 
‘inadequate, and thus misleading in its results. It gannot be severed 
from histoncal—s.e, psychological criticism. It hag no life in itself; 
it is a mere handle without the blade. It has never produced any result 
worth mentioning ; it cannot produce it No merely formal handling of 
literary works has ever produced anything of abiding value. Every 
serious student knows that for this very reason the immense work of 
the glossatores of Roman Law, continued for centunes, 18 practieally 
nil It is equally well known that the ocean of works produced by 
the scholastics contains, with rare.exceptions, nothing but stale water. 
The scholastics, too, handled their problems formally only, from the 
outside, epidermically. They had no notion of psychology, of history. 
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And ater the gigantic failure in the case of the two immense attempts 
of the glossatores and scholastics at reaching truth by processes of 
merely formal: research, we are now to be confident that the higher » 
~ critics or modern scholastics will be a success! 

I say, modern scholastics. For that, in essence, they are. To him 
who has carefully observed the objective genealogical sequences of 
‘history, as distinguished from personal genealogy, it is no secret any 
longer -that the mantle of the doctors of the middle ages fell first upon 
the inquisitorial judges of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
and is now, threadbare and colourless, trying to hide the nakedness of 
professional higher critics. Secular masters of insmuation as they are, 
they cry down their opponents as men given up to old, retrograde, 
obsolete ideas. They, the higher critics, are “critical,” “progressive,” 
“modern.” Scholastics modern! Risum teacatis. Why, Alanus ab 
Ryssel, or Bartolus would have at once recognised any one of “the 
higher critics of our time as the flesh of his flesh, and the spirit of - 
his spirit They would have solemnly made Dr. Driver a Doctor 
Iniroducentissimus, and Dr. Wellhausen a Doctor Hexrateucho-Compo- 
sitissimus. Some people are really too gauche in choosing their 
century. 


í 
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The preceding remarks, I know but too well, wil? have no effect 
either on the higher critics or on that section of the public which 
upholds them. Iam told that “detailed and dispassionate ” refutation 
alone can bring home to the public the futility of “higher criticism.” 
To put it in plain English, I am told that only by the publication of an 
ungainly series of heavy tomes, crammed with learned quotations, and 
attacking and refuting every single statement of the higher critics, can 
I hope to shake the widespread public belief m the works of “higher 
“criticism.” This is probably quite true. The mind of the public is 
megalomaniac. It believes in big things. It is mdeed more than 
certain that should J, or anyone else, publish a work,in three folio 

~ volumes against the higher critics, nobody would ever read it, yet every- 

‘ body would begin to doubt the relevancy of higher criticism. In 
England, especially, as the weather is Irish in its changeableness, $o 
the intellect is gcotch 1 in its love of ponderosity. No one is likely to 
admit, at least in public, that great problems are simple; that the 
Bible, as it was produced by vast, hence simple, factors, must for this 


“=e reason alone be amenable to critirism equally simple. Large and 


simple psycholpgical forces, providentially set m action by the opera- 
tion of still larger physigal phenomena, led to the rise of Hebrew 
pre-eminence in history. Accordingly, psychological considerationse 
alone can aecount for Hebrew history, Hebrew works of literature, 
Hebrew beliefs. But psychological considerations, when true, are 
. invariably short and incisive. All this is the ABC of history. Yet, 
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practıcally, it does not work. In order, therefore, to destroy the 
apparent “scientific rigour” of higher’ criticism, the despainng friend 
of humanity must needs have recourse to means of a totally diferent 
kind. Articles and lectures will not do. Huge and unwieldy tomes 
are very expensive and take too much precious time. In this predica- 
ment it is best to resort to action. By action, I mean the spade. Most 
of the fancies and philological cobwebs of higher critics, whether in 
Greek, Roman or Oriental antiquity, have been satisfactorily disposed 
of by the spade. The work of this humble instrument is infinitely 
more efficacious than the most erudite tomes. Of a spade it cannot 
be said that it is no “specialist.” It cannot be said that it is not 
“competent”; that it is not “dispassionate”; that it is “blusténng.” 
A spade is modest, impersonal, “to the point,” eficient. Whenever 
it speaks it does so in no ambiguous terms. Itis clear, patent and 
irfefutable. Let us, then, apply the spade. 

The proceedings will be simple. It is admitted on all hands that 
the higher critics all concur in one opinion regarding the late ongin of 
much of the Pentateuch. They differ considerably as to details, but 
they all agree as to the statement that considerable portions of the 
Pentateuch, say Exodus, or Numbers, or Deuteronomy, were made, 
compiled, written, not towards the thirteenth or twelfth century B.C., 
in the times of and by Moses, but in the course of the seventh, sixth 
or fifth centuty B.C., by various “redactors,” compilers, editors. If 
then a copy of the Pentateuch, or of Genesis, Exodus or Deuteronomy 
could be found dating evidently from the thirteenth. or twelfth 
century B.C, or even if only parts of Genesis, Exodus or 
Deuteronomy, as we now have them, could be found, dating from the 
thirteenth or twelfth century B.C., then the whole of higher criticism 
would automatically fall to pieces and become waste paper. Nothing, 
we take it, could be more canclusive. The higher critics say that 
much or most of the Pentateuch was compiled, concocted, fabricated 
from five to seven centuries after the thirteenth or twe]fth century 
B.C, that is, after the time of Moses. If, then, a copy of the entire 
Pentateuch, or of integral portions thereof, could be found, that 
evidently and manifestly dated from the thirteenth or twelfth 

*century B.C, all the contentions of the higher critics would at once 
fall to pieces. Nothing could be more conclusive. iis 

First, as to the “manifest” proof that a copy of the whole 
Pentateuch, or of parts thereof, is really a copy made in the thirteenth 
or twelfth century B.c. How shall we be able to determine the precise 
age of such a copy? : 

Fortunately for our purpose there is a simple and unmistakable sign 
‘of the age of such a copy. We pertinently know, from a series of 
recently excavated clay-tablets, that in Palestine during the thirteenth 
and twelfth centuries they used the cuneiform, or Babylonian script, 
incised in baked clay tablets) The famous tablets of Tell el Amarna, 
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of Ta'anuk and other places, all certainly dating’ from those centuries, 

` leave no doubt about the kind*of script they used in Palestine in the 
thirteenth and twelfth centuries. If therefore a series of clay-tablets , 

‘ containing portions of the Pentateuch could be found, and if those ° 
tablets were covered with the signs of the cuneiform script, we could 
not but admit that their date was either the thirteenth or the eleventh 
century. For the eleventh century we have on the cup of King Hiram 
conclusive evidence that they then used what is called the Phoenician 
or square script; in, other words, the script of the slab of Mesha 
Should we therefore find clay-tablets containing portions of Genesis 
or Exodus in cuneiform script, we could not possibly doubt that 
they dated from a time previous to the eleventh century B.C., and that, 
therefore, all the “literary criticism” of Genesis, as taught by modern 
higher critics would fall to the ground. 

Now, for anyone who believes in the historicity of the Exodus ffom 
Egypt and of Moses, and who, moreover, considers that in that time 
the habit and ability of committing records of events to clay-tablets 
was as ordinary as is to-day that of committing them to paper; it 
becomes a matter of indubitable certainty that the Hebrews did ` 
preserve the records of their gigantic strugple in the desert. Events 
of an infinitely smaller importance were, as we now know, preserved 
in the vast libraries of nations who had had no experience remotely 
resembling the unique feats of the Hebrews.) Under these circum- 
stances, it cannot be doubted that the Exodus, with all its dramatic 
and important events, was at once fixed in script; and, mereover, 

| there are, in the Pentateuch itself, sufficient indications of a 
“literature” recording archaic events of Hebrew history. ~ That, 
therefore, such records were actually m existence among the Hebtews 
of the thirteenth or twelfth century B.C., there can be no doubt. 
There remains only the question, Where could these records—z.e,, 
portions of the Pentateuch, be discovered? 

To this,question a peremptory and final question is, of course, not 
yet possible. Yet, on careful consideration of hints in the Pentateuch 
and in Egyptian sources, it is not quite impossible to make a fair 
guess as to the spot where such an inestimable record might stil] be 
unearthed. We read in numerous places in Joshua (x. 38; xi 12§ 
mii 15; xv. fs seg.; xxi 15) and in Judges (i 12 seg.) of a town 
called Debir, which was also called Kirjat Sefer, or the sown of the 
scribes. On comparing modern geographers of Palestine we find that 
the most likely location of that town of scribes is near the modern 
village of Ed-daharije,* on the principal road to Hebron, in Southern 
Palestine. The name itself indicates that in that town there must 
have been a sort of Leipzig of ancient Palestme. In those agitated, 
and very “literary” times, the need of written records was very 

* Com the transactions of the Palestine Exploration Fund, ITI, 402, 406 seg. ; 


with Guérin, Description de la Palestine, I, Judée (1860, vol HII, 361: Palmer 
‘Westen waederwag, 305 8¢Q. ; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geogr of the Holy Land (1894), p.279. 
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considerable. Accordingly, a trade centre ae the production of 
“books” was formed, and it is a fair assumption that Kirjat Sefer 
e may be considered to have been that centre. At any rate, we do not 
” hear of any other place with a name indicating an emporium of book- 
fabrication. On the other hand, we know from an undoubted 
Egyptian source, that Kirjat Sefer, in South Palestine, was m 
existence as a rás ypapydrwr, or town of scribes in the times of the 
New Empire, that is, certainly in the thirteenth century B.C. In 
column 22-3 of the well-known Papyrus Anastasi I. we read, 
according to W. M. Müller: Ka-ira-ti-’-n-bu, near Bai-ti (determ. for 
“house ”) tu-pa-ira (determ. for “script”)* It can therefore not be 
doubted that in the neighbourhood of the modern village of Ed- 
_ dabarije there is at least a very considerable likelihood of discovermg 
ents of the numerous “books” there “published” in the 
thirteenth or twelfth century B.C. Among these books there were no 
doubt some relating the great events of the Exodus from Egypt 
Kirjat Sefer was, as may be seen from a good map, on the principal 
road from Egypt to Palestine. If there was a guild or corporation of 
scribes, as undoubtedly they did there exist, it is more than likely that 
we may still find traces of the books they “published,” and therefore 
traces of Genesis, Exodus, or any other portion of the Pentateuch. 
The likelihood is the same as that which has long induced scholars to 
anticipate remarkable discoveries at Herculaneum. In fact, the likeli- 
hood is much greater; Herculaneum was not a “town of scribes.” 
Considering, then, the importance of the whole problem of Biblical 
criticism ; considering the spiritual unrest and unhappmess that has 
undoubtedly been caused to innumerable persons by the destructive 
criticism levelled at the Pentateuch by the higher critics; considering 
especially that from the mental habits and bureaucratic propensities 
of most of the higher critics it has become practically umpossible to 
convince them of the erroneous and pernicious character of their 
method of research, would it not be infnitely smmpler to try to settle 
the whole important problem by an attempt at excavations at Ed- 
daharije? The cost of such excavations might easily be met by 
voluntary subscriptions to the amount of 43,000 to 45,000. An able 
"and scholarly explorer might be found with still gpeatér ease. The 
Sultan is, it is true, not easily persuaded to give a rman permitting 
excavations to be made in Palestine. Yet all this ıs, in realty, only 
a tife. How immeasurable would be the gain to religion and to 
history if the excavations here suggested could be carried out! Suppose 
they failed Well, a few thousand pounds would ,have been lost. 
But, suppose we did obtain an undoukted copy of parts of the 
Pentateuch in cuneiform—z.e,, in the script of the twelfth century BC 
Can anything more important be imagined in the matter of Biblical 
studies ? Consider what the excavations of Schliemann, Evans, 


* W. M. Muller, Asten ynd Europa, p. 174. 
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Halbherr, Dörpfeld and others have done for Greek history. They . 
have simply revolutionised it.* They have made waste-paper of most 
of the learned “critical ” works of the “higher critics ” of Greek history. 
It may easily be anticipated what effect the discovery of a copy 
Genesis or Exodus in cuneiform would have on a whole series of 
. studies historical and theological I do not say (my opponents will » 
no doubt say that I do) that such a copy will unfailingly be found at 
or somewhere near Ed-daharije. I suggest that such a copy is very 
likely to be found somewhere in Palestine; and more especially near 
the modern village just named. Such a likelihood ought to be a 
sufficient motive for rich or enthusiastic students of the Bible to 
find the small fund necessary for the undertaking. It is generally - 
known that several rich British amateurs are spending very consider- . 
able sums on the publication of various oriental manuscripts, none of 
which can so much as compare with the Pentateuch. Is it impossible 
to assume that some such persons will, for the benefit of millions of 
~ good souls, make up a fund large enough to carry out excavations in 
Palestine at the spot here indicated, where a cuneiform copy of parts 
of the Pentateuch may still be found, which would, by one stroke and 
for- ever, dispose of the preposterous, retrograde and medieval 
method of higher criticism? z 

Any proposal to this effect addressed to me, to the care of this 
REVTEW, will receive prompt consideration. 


EMIL REICH. 


THE -WILL, AS A MEANS OF PROLONGING 
LIFE. 


J 
“ O the nineteenth century may be ascribed the virtue of having 
sanctioned and explained the actual existence of certain 
disturbing facts which have been pointed out by chroniclers and 
historians for many centuries gone by. These facts, formerly 
regarded as lies, have suddenly changed their aspect. The power of 
suggestion, which has been verified, controlled and admitted, has at 


. the same time reduced the number of the impostors and miracles of 


past times. The most unlikely phenomena have regained their veneer 
of reality They are no longer contested, because they appear to us 
natural, possible, verifiable. 

Thus we admit that St. Francis of Assisi, or St Catherine of Siena, 
may have felt the pains of the Passion. Their prolonged attention 
fixed on the points where legend says the nails and the sword blade 
pierced the body of Christ, caused wounds. The blood flowed from 
them. These persistent wounds may, indeed, have induced in St 
Francis, as well as much later in Louise Lataud, certain thickenings of 
gkin covered with blood, which recalled the nail heads of the cross. 

Why should we deny this palpable effect of suggestion whilst so 
‘many others, much more strange, discover themselvey,to our own eyes? 
Charles Richet and Barthélemy quote the case of g “mother, a very 
nervous woman, who was present one day at an alarming spectacle: a 
heavy curtain- Tod threatened to become detached and fall on her 
child kneeling close at hand. On the neck of the terrified mother a 
ring of erythema formed at the very place where fhe child might 
have been struck. 

The influence of our sensations and ideas on our bodies is as multi- 
farious as the sensations and ideas themselves. Carpenter tells of a 
man who, in spite of great muscular „weakness, lifted a very heavy 
weight one day because he thought it es Corvisart 
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e 
attended the Empress Josephine and obtamed satisfactory results as 
the administration of bread pills. At all times faith m miracles has 
produced those very miracles. Those at Lourdes are only a repetition 
of the votive tablets recovered from the Tiber which testify to the 
extraordinary feats accomplished by the Asclepiads) “In these last 
days," we read, “a certain Gaius, who was blind, learned from the 
“oracle that he must repair to the altar, offer up prayers there, and 
“then cross the temple from right to left, rest his five fingers on the 
“altar, raise his hand, and place it over his eyes He immediately 

“recovered his sight in ‘presence and amid the acclamations of the 
“people.” 

If we take up the narratives published by Mr. Henri Lasserre in his 
“Lourdes,” or by the Abbé Georges Bertin, in his “Critical History of 
“the Events at Lourdes,” we find similar phenomena A lady who 
had become epileptic as the result of a great fright, submitted herself 
for examination to a number of doctors. All the remedies of science 
proved powerless. But she was taken to the grotto, and that visit, 
together with a novena, restored her to health 
, Parallel to this is a story related’ by the ancients A Roman 
soldier, Valerius Aper, recovers his sight because he follows the advice 
of the gods. In conformity with their command, he made a pomade 
of the blood of a white cock mixed with some honey, and with that 
` he rubbed his eyes. 

We need only read once again what Charcot, Hack Tuke and many 
others recount of recoveries by suggestion to doubt neither the 
miracles of Lourdes, nor many other miracles disputed by the 
centuries, ancient and modern. Even Pomponace made the malicious 
observation that whilst on one hand*certain cures were only the effect 
of imagination and of faith in certain relics, it- sufficed, on the other 
“to put in the place of a saint’s bones the bones of quite another 
“skeleton without any prejudice to the sick The cure resulted as 
“long as, the sufferer was ignorant of the change that had been 
“effected.” Following in the path of merciful tolerance inaugurated 


by Charcot, certain of his adepts practise a residence at the grotto - 


of Lourdes on their believing patients. They are put to sleep and the 
idea is suggested to them that they are in the sacred grotto. In the 
same way the gioly Virgin is made to intervene. The patients are 
given to drink of the water of the Marne or the Lorre, and with the 
help of saving faith, a gentle and kindly recovery is induced. 


The action on the body of our psychic life manifests itself thus in . 


all forms. The discovery of the vaso-motor nerves, made by Claude 

Bernard, has enabled ug to introduce a little order amongst the 

numerous and complicated effects provoked by suggestion both frome 

without and from within (auto-suggestion). We now know the 

controlling action of the brain, which by means of the vaso-motor nerves 

has an effect on all our organs. The beating of the heart may become 
sa ° 
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slower, quicker, or may even cease under the stress of emotions such 
as anger or fear. A very great fright nfay even cause death through 
gy cope. 

* Intense attention, concentrated on any portion of our body, 
provokes manifest changes there. Thus redness or paleness may be 
induced in the face, or swellings on different parts of the body. Certain 
monks were found with the red marks of flagellation or with the signs 
of Christ’s suffering, as the result of too prolonged or too often 
repeated hours of ecstasy. Charcot relates numerous cases of the 
phenomena of burns or ecchymoses appearing on the bodies of people 
as a consequence of suggestion directed to that end. 

By the aid of simple suggestion we can thus diagnose functional 
troubles, organic injuries and hemorrhages as well as curative vaso- 
constriction. The cases of cure by suggestion of the expectoration 
of btood, and especially of bleeding from the nose (epistaxis), are 
exceedingly frequent. This has been noticed chiefly in connection 
with loss of blood caused by wounds. ' Punctures, however deep, in 
the hypnotic state are never accompanied by a flow of blood. 

The ancients, to take Homer’s word for it (Odyssey), were already 
familiar with the force of suggestion in this respect. The wily Ulysses, 
injured by a boar, had recourse to a special incantation in order to 
stop the blood escaping from his wound. By founding our theories on 
Claude Bernard’s vaso-motor system we are able to explain in the 
same way a number of other phenomena which we owe to suggestion. 
Thus, canditions of our mind, its passions and sentiments, cause the 
strangest reactions on the organism. Faith enables you tọ cross 
mountatns, as our ancestors used to say. Courage gets the better of 
the most redoubtable enemies. It is often not the medicines which 
cure but the confidence people have in the doctor. 

In their most simple expression the passions cause phenomena 
which are easy to control Strong emotions give rise to cold sweats, 
diarrhoea, anæmias, blood poisoning, arrested digestion. Hack Tuke 
relates the following interesting illustration of the curative ‘effects of 
a railway catastrophe: a rheumatic subject, seized with a most painful 
attack of rheumatism, took train in order to go home. His sufferings 
continued in their most violent form A collision occurred, caused 
the death of one of the travellers in his compartmen€ sad suddenly 
put an end to all the patient’s pains. 2 

It would tak whole volumes to state the case for the effect of 
mind on matter—that is to say, the effect of our ideas, sensations and 


- sentiments on the body. One incontestable fact nevertheless stands 


out from the examples cited above—viz, psychic influences frequently 
„produce the same effects as stimulants or Mechanical influences. 

It would, however, be very difficult to place all the known cases 
under formal categories, for the simple reason that their number is 
unlimited. When individual impressionability lends itself to it we 
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might call forth with the help of the psychic factors almost the whole 
gamut of phenomena yielded By material causes. 
What, for instance, could be more disturbing than this singular story 


reported to me the other day? In a dining room where there weree. 


about twenty people, one of the hosts, brusquely interrupting ın a 
voice choked with strong emotion, shouted: “Alas! we are all 
“poisoned ; the cook has gone mad and put arsenic in all the sauces!” 
Thereupon several people were seized with vomiting, others experi- 
enced pains like those of arsenic poisoning, whilst a woman fell to 
the ground overcome. . . . The mistake was discovered a few 
moments later, for the supposed arsenic was only mouldy flour that 
the drunken cook had mistaken for poison. 

Under the influence of severe grief the hair changes colour in the 
space of a night. Certain emotions act in a special way on certain 
glands. The idea of sorrow experienced provokes tears; rage acts on 
the salivary glands. Shame produces a reddening of the cheeks just 
as the feeling of fear affects the functions of the heart and often of 
the digestive organs. Joy facilitates digestion, whilst anger poisons 
the organism and unsettles its primordial functions. On the other 
hand, serenity of mind quite appreciably induces well-being. In this 
condition all our organs perform their functions in a way which is 
nearer the normal, more healthy and more in accordance with the 


prosperity of the body. ° 
IL. 


When we consider the undoubted reflex action of the mind on 
the body, we may easily realise that nature has placed certain°’means 
at our disposal for increasing our happiness on the earth We are 
somewhat in the position of an owner of land in whose depths lie 
hidden rich veins of gold. What should we say of such a man who, 
whilst aware of his riches, refused to exploit them? 

And yet this is the case with almost all human beings. We know 
how easily handled and how evidently certain are. these moral 
instruments which nature has put into our hands, and yet how many 
are there who have recourse to them? The properly-used forces of 
our mind may render us important services with regard to the 
prolongation @f our life. As we have shown above, there is. noO 
doubt that il-dfrected suggestion shortens it. Arrived at a certain 
age we poison ourselves with the idea of or with thotghts about our 
approaching end. We lose faith in our own strength and our strength 
leaves us. On the pretext that age is weighing heavily on our 
shoulders, we take to sedentary habits and cease to pursue our 
occupations with vigour. “Little by little, our blood vitiated by idle- 
ness and our feebly renewed tissues open the doors to all sorts of 
maladies Precocious old age lays siege to us and we succumb earlier 


‘than we need have done as a result of injurious duto-suggestion. 


+ 
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Now why should we not endeavour to live By auto-suggestion, 
instead of dying of it? We might keďp before our eyes numerous 
examples of healthy and robust longevity and let our consciousness 
Be invaded and conquered by the possibility of hving beyond a 
hundred years. Goethe said somewhere: “Man can command 
“nature to eliminate from his being all the foreign elements 
“which cause him suffering and illness” However, negative 
action is not sufficient One must also proceed to a positive 
piece of work. One must store up in one’s brain beneficent, 
serene and comforting suggestions Everyone knows the funda- 
mental basis of the sect of the “Christian Scientists,” so wide- 
spread in the United States. In face of an obvious illness, they affirm 
that it does not exist, and they suggest the idea that prayers can 
conquer every evi. Up to the period when blinded by success the 
reprebentatives of this new belief had not pushed thew method, which 
is excellent in itself, beyond the limits of common sense, unnumbered 
cures were effected by their invocations. These supposed “miracles” 
brought in thousands of adherents and millions of dollars to Mother 
Eddy, the celebrated foundress of this religion, which proves so 
lucrative for its priesis. 


MI. 


On a closer sttidy of the life of centenarians, we perceive how an 
optimistic belief in their strength has helped them to bear the weight 
of their years. Baron Waldeck, who died in Paris in 1875 at the 
age of 109, never ceased to entertain the “suggestion” that he had 
still long to live. At the age of 102 he undertook for the firm of 
Didot, so Pierre Gnffard, his biographer, affirms, a three volume 
encyclopedia, treating of archeology. Consumed with his idea that 
the Egyptian civilisation descended in a direct line from the 
Mexican, he extracted from his ardent work reasons for going on 
living. Born under Louis XV. and having travelled at the time of 
La Perouse, this’man breakfasted with Laharpe and the Abbé Delile, 
counted Camille Desmoulins among his friends, knew Bonaparte as a 
sub orderly-officer in Egypt and Thiers as a drawing master, was 
present at a series of revolutions, and passed away under MacMahon, 
almost in the plenitude of his intellectual forces. = 

M. Rigaud, the senior mayor of France, whom I Met during the 
Exposition of 1ġ00, told me that at the age of 92 he was in the 
habit of rising at four in the morning and a beginning work, 
after rubbing himself with cold water. 

“How about your 92 years?” I asked, Seater 
o “I never look at them,” he said good-nafuredly. 

As a contractor for public works he was still at that period 
personally superintending his workmen. 

One of my friends, ù most distinguished Englishman, M. W., whom, 

e d 
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© in spite of his 87 years, I am careful not to call an old man, leads as 
active a life as if he were nd more than 30. I shall never forget a 
walk of some hours’ duration which we took together in order to. 
-= visit, among other things, in the heights of Montmartre, the studios 
of L. Dhurmer, one of our greatest pastel painters. With intense 
curiosity M. W. set to work to study “the secret” of the master’s 
procedure. The painter, who had heard tell of the venerable age of 
his visitor, said to him respectfully :— 

“There are no longer any secrets to you, Admiral.” 

“Don’t you rely on that,” said M. W., smiling. “I have plenty of 
“time before me, and I may yet come into,competition with you.” 

And, as a matter of fact, in the following year M. W. renewed the 
lease of his London house for 99 years. 

Mrs. Margaret Neave, who died in 1904 in the island of Guernsey, at 
her estate Rouge Huyshe, at the age of I11, was by no means cut 
off, up to the end of her days, from the outside world. She received 
visitors and questioned them on the affairs of the day. As long as 
Queen Victoria was alive, she never failed to send her an annual 
telegram of congratulations on her birthday. The Queen replied 
with affection and carefully examined the portrait of old Mrs. Neave, 
just as some women who are soon expecting to be mothers anxiously 

watch the faces of beautiful children. 

' Mme. Viardot, the great friend of Tourgeneff,*in spite of her 
advanced age of 84, continues to give singing lessons. To her active 
life and to the absence of all depressing suggestions she awes her 
youthfulness of spirit which makes her one of the most agreeable 
talkers in Paris I shall never forget the vivid portraits she sketched 
for me of some of the celebrated personages she had met on her long 
journey. And is not “creation” the true gift of youth? 

Such was also the case with the beautiful Mme. Scrivaneek, the 
glorious rival of Déjazet, whom I saw, towards the year 1900, giving 
lessons and private tutoring, at the age of about 80. 

We ought to take a flying view in memory of the celebrated meñ 
who, as nonagenarians or centenarians, have always distinguished 
themselves by their untiring activity and their faith in “their youth.” 
When we think over their cases, we realise that it was the sugpestien 
of force, th@ innate conviction that resistance is possible, together 
with the absente of depressing ideas, which chiefly contributed to the 
preservation of their health and their prolonged life. So that we 
see how important it is to shut the door of one’s heart, or rather of 
one’s brain, to all injurious ideas as to stingy limits to life. Nature, 
who created poisons, has also created their antidotes. What, for 


instance, can be more painful to almost all mortals than the mere, 


thought of inevitable old age? Nearly as many tears have been shed 
over this necessity as over that of death. For those, alas! who 
tremble at the dark, are quick to perceive its ferrors. And yet this 
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old age, so ill-spoken of and so feared, gontains within ıt unsuspected 
delights. Everything depends on the angle at which we take up 
our position for observing and studying it The author of the 
Epistles to Lucillus (XIL) goes into ecstasies over its charms. 
“Apples are not good,” he tells us, “until they are beginning to go. 
“The beauty of children appears towards the end... Those who 
“love wine take the greatest pleasure in the last draught they 
“dnnk. All that is most exquisite in man’s pleasures ıs reserved for 
“the end.” 

Renan also (“Discours de réception à Académie”) discovered an 
attractive canvas on which to paint old age, so abhorred of all: 
“Charming age,” he says, “that of the Ecclesiast, the most appropriate 
“to serene gaiety, when one begins to see, after a laborious day’s 
“work, that all is vanity, but also that a number of vain things are 
“worth tasting at leisure.” 

What a fragrant bouquet of delicious and fortifying herbs might 
be culled from the delicate thinkers who have meditated long on old 
age. Try to train yourself in it, and you will taste, httle by little, 
under their influence, the charm of quiet, in the place of the worries 
of fear. Yet bad suggestions come to us from all sides. We think 
too much of the diseases of our organs, of the using up of our tissue 
and of fatal decrepitude. We distrust our physical and intellectual 
forces, our memory, our conversational gifts and powers of work For 
enemies to our happiness lie in wait for us everywhere. The necessity 
for keepfng them out by good suggestions, and above all by deliberate 


autosuggestion, thus becomes most obvious. 


_ 


IV. 


We are more cruel to our own interests than nature has any 
idea of being. The human organism of which we speak so ill is 
marvellously solid Probably there is not a single: one of the 
mechanical inventions, on which we so pride ourselves, whfch could 
withstand with*such impunity the many senseless shocks to which we 
subject our body. When one thinks of our way of life which, from 
the tenderest age, constantly deranges the numerous wheels of the 
human machine, one cannot but be filled with adfhigation at its 
resisting power. Not content, however, with throwing®it out of gear, 
we speak ill of at endlessly as well. Having used and abused our 
body for a certain number of years, we are then pleased to pronounce 
it old, senile, lost. And we proceed,to neglect it with an absence of 
care which effects its ruin. After having suffered for mahy years from 
our excesses and our follies, it succumbs umder the burden of our 
gratuitous contempt, And when the injury does not come from its 
own immediate proprietor, you may be sure that our neighbours, 
relations or friends will not fail to throw it in its face. Poor human 
body! Source of so many joys which beautify, nourish and sustain 
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our life, it is e redyçed to the ré/e‘of a mere laughing- stock 
The reproach of having a mind ot a consciousness which is either 
senile or worn out creates in us a feeling of revolt We cannot bean 
to have anyone daring to doubt their strength or their youth. And 
yet how many are there who venture to animadvert on a sentence of 
senility unjustly passed upon them? Indeed, men who have reached ° 
a certain’age bow all the more before such a pees and do their 

“ best to deserve it. 

' Our superstitions also have’ a share of the responsibility here as in 
all other things. Almost dll of.us experience that of pseudo-senility. 
Thus we imagine that at sixty years of age or even earlier our 
hour of retirement has sounded. From this moment we give up our 
occupations, our exercise, our pleasures. We withdraw from life and 
it in turn withdraws from us. Now physiology is there to demonstrate 
to us that our organism may yet accomplish aé/ the physiological 
functions of the preceding periods. 'And if our digestion or some 
other function 13 weak or paralysed, we have not our years to thank, 
_ but the bad use to which we have put them. For, what is semilityr 
It is the time of life at which a man, who has only a worn-out organism 
at his service, must die his natural death. Now this limit, which might 
theoretically be put at 150 or 200 years, exists even in reality much 
further off than we venture to believe. 

For a proof of this I will take a series of curious "statistical tables 
of deaths from old age in Paris during a period of eleven years, which 
were drawn up by Dr. A. Block (Bulletin de la Société d’Anthtopologie | 
de: Paris, 1896). The result shows that even in this city of Paris 
which has such an unwholesome effect on people’s health and 
longevity, senility, such as we have just defined it, appears frequently 
at the age of from 80 to 85, and even some years later. This is how 
the author shows the number of deaths from senility, for lack of 


other visible causes :— 


Yer. 8c=35. | 85-90 — 9095 953-100. 100 and over. 
TEGO: urea 393 213 60 a) I 
1881... 405 177... 36 © 9 2 
T982 o isso 413 214 48 8 I . 
1883 ?..... 454 204 64 15 O 
1884 @..... 437 221 59 6 Is 
T885 citis 398 238 ' 63 15° o 
T880. Serp 447 255 6I II I 
O07. iias 387 262 58 12 O 
1888 °...... 441 271 75 13 I 
1880. cess 559 293 116 32 3 
1800 aene- 519 307 116 18 2 : 


The critical period for an old man in Paris therefore appears to be 
between, 80 and 8 5. for in these five years there are the most numerous 
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deaths from senility. The author, in comparing all these facts, arrives 
at the apparently paradoxical conclusion that from the age of 80 
aliness has less power over an old man the older he becomes. In other 
words, after having passed this critical age, man has more chance of 
dying of a natural death—that is to say, of crossing the threshold of 
his centenary. What-.is the reason of this? It is very simple. It 
often takes a man 80 years of experience to know how to direct the 
capacities of his organism with precision. 

The most important thing for us is that death from nenna 
heart-disease and cerebral congestion or hemorrhage, is by no means so 
frequent after the age of 6o as is ordinarily believed. In other terms 
the respiratory apparatus, the circulation and even the digestive 
organs continue their functions, or rather they have no special reason 
for not continuing their functions. In any case, it is not senile decay, 
a natural cause, which deprives us of their use, but all sorts of accidental 
causes). Which of us has not met men who have passed the age of 
80 and yet digest and breathe very well and are still ensoying all their 
intellectual faculties? 

Rational economy in the use of our organs may preserve them for 
their work far beyond a century. Often all that is required is that 
we should be saturated from an early age with this truth in order to 
enable all who are in love with life to pass beyond this long stage of 
the journey. ° 


V. 


Intelligent men have yet another means of prolonging their exist- 
ence, which the poor in spint cannot practise I mean the control of 
life and its rational use. 

In his tract on the “Shortness of Life,” * Seneca asserts with reason 
that “it is not that we have too little time, but we lose so much,” and 
that “the smallest part of our life is the part we live.” 

From that point of departure he combats the pessimism of Aristotle 
who poured out recriminations against nature which were hardly 
worthy of a safe. It 1s well known that the founder of Peripatetics 
complained bitterly against the immortal principle of things which 
had only considered “the animals whose existence was prolonged for 
“five or six centuries, whilst man, born for so great? ag various a 
“deStiny, found himself pulled up whilst still far with these limits.” 
But according’ te Seneca, long life itself only becomes short because of 
our inaptitude in using it And the philosopher makes the profound 
remark, which has never ceased to be true in spite of the number of 
centuries which stand between us and its author:— ~° 
R No man permits any encroachment “on his field, and for the 

smallest dispute about a boundary, stones and Do are let 
fly, and each suffers his life to be invaded. . You cannot 


* De brevitate vitae " Now exiguum lemporis Aabemus, sed EN fe: dimus” 
“ Exrigua pars est vitae, quasn nos UFUImES.” 
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find anyone who will share his money, yet each lavishes his life 
on all comers. All attach importance to the management of 
their patrimony, but, as soon as it becomes’ a question of loss of 

time, they are prodigal to excess with the. one good thing of which 
it would be beneficial to be stingy. 


In taking up this point of view we see how cruel man is with regard 
to his own interests. We are all agreed as to the value of life and 
. time, its supreme expression. Yet rare are those who really know 
how to honour it Let each one pass in review the months and years 
lost in vices which shorten our existence, in a sort of moral or 
intellectual lethargy which ought to be deducted from life, and we 
can easily see that we are our own executioners). We must not 
believe in the control exercised by acts of the civil State, nor even 
in the outward signs of old age. Like the face of a clock, they 
perform the function of mechanical registration. ‘The hidden -truth 
rarely corresponds to these formal signs) Such and such a white 
beard or such and such a birth certificate pointing to two or three- 
quarters of a century of human life, may perhaps only correspond to 
fifteen or twenty years) The squandering of individual lives only 
finds its equal in that of modern civilisation with its armaments and 
its wars. Let each of us examine his conscieyce and he will tremble 
with indignation and horror at the lion’s share of his life which has 
been destroyed by ‘carelessness and lightness. Along with our own 
errors we must include those of our defective systems of ences 
and instruction. 

The illnesses which might have been avoided, as well as ‘the evils 
of the education of youth, abstract from life more years than each 
would require in order to become a centenarian. Thus we see that 
the science of life, the art of using it intelligently would distinctly 
prolong its limits The people who groan at the years which in 
slipping away bring them nearer the fatal denouement remind one of 
the prodigals who lament the enforced outlay of a few halfpence, 
whilst they are tossing sovereigns out of the window., 

How true is the neat saying of Charron: “It is characteristic of a 

“great master to enclose much in a little space.” It is perbaps in 
this quarter that we might easily find one of the numerous keys ‘*to 
long life. 


© - % 
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But how are we to counteract the depressing influences which lie 
in wait for us every moment of our lives?, Consider the evil and the 
good, and what do we find? It is often quite enough for someone 
to tell us something nice and pleasant to produce a condition of peace 
and serenity in oyr minds. More important still: often in the grip 
of analytical melancholy or of unlimited despair we sit down to think 
over ou; case. After careful examination we find it by no means 
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so exasperating. If we continue our thinking the calmer aspects of 
the event stand out with reassuring ‘clearness. They even smile 
pt us good-naturedly, and we may confidently abandon ourselves to 
‘their tender mercies. Thus unhappy impressions fade away, injurious 
or depressing sentiments become less acute, and just as the surface 
of a lake which has been disturbed by the invasion of some body 
from outside regains its habitual stillness, so our conscious mind 
regains its equilibrium. For, ın nature, there is nothing either 
absolutely good or absolutely bad. In the saddest things there is an 
element of sweetness, if not of gaety. It 1is our business to seek it, 
and having found it to make good use of it. 

A wise man will do still more. Instead of having recourse, on 
special occasions, to this beneficent fairy, he will wish to keep her 
always close to him Looking into her smiling face he will acquire 
renewed strength for each misfortune. He will let life’s furrows be 
smoothed away by her musical laughter. Cross-grained philosophers 
and psychologists will no doubt say that this is optimism unworthy of 
superior men. What does that matter? We may say what evil we 
like of optimism, but we must admit all the same that it is closely 


bound up with the fortunes of human beings. It is all very well to . 


try to substitute the philosophy of ill-temper, in other words, gnawing 
pessimism, as the natural system of humamity. We have only to 
examine a man*a little nearer and to observe with what joy he 
entertains the smiles of the good fairy and turns from the gnmaces 
of pessimism to see which way nature draws him. If we cast a look 
round us we notice how instinctively a man lets himself be drawn 
along by his own optimistic tendencies. The many games of chance 
with their risks bordering on the unlikely; the thronging of the 
liberal professions where success is rare; the faith in political 
panaceas, and the spectacle of so many other of the games of life 
where impregnable belief ın a happy issue constantly dominates the 
fear of misfortune all go to prove it Humanity left to itself, as Dr. 
Max Nordau,says somewhere, gives way by preference and by 
instinct to happy influences) Consequently these have more chance 
of possessing us. All we need is to utilise them for our own happiness. 
eI cannot contemplate the vast fields of international literature 
without emotion. bag 
Millons of people of the writing profession make a living out of 
the misery and ŝcorn of the public and the critics. Yet they continue 
to introduce their works often at the cost of appalling injuries to 
their self-respect. In their robust faith in the future they discount 
the glory of to-morrow and even that due to them from far-off 
generations. And yet they cannot ignore "the fact that out of the 
thousands of works and of writers who preceded us, not more than 
a few hundreds have survived. In comparison with the chances which 
we have in the lotter® of literary glory, a share ın the Panama or the 
è e 
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Crédit Foncier a Paris might almost be considered a certainty of a 
big haul 

What has become of the greatest poets of Greece? Which of us 
has ever read a single line of Simonides, who was 56 times a winner 
in the prize competitions, or of Philetas whom Theocritus despaired of 
ever equalling? Max Bonnet, in his “Classical Philology,” argues 
that Homer, Sophocles and Euripides have only survived because- 
they have been made subjects for the practical studies of our youth! 
This is how the glory of these immortal poets is maintained from 


amongst all-the.men who had the opportunity of living in an epoch | 


when, as is said, mankind was not suffering from any embarrassment 
of talent or genius. Were it not for our rooted optimism the millions 
of writers who spring up all over the world would no doubt snap their 
pens and take to more peaceful and, O irony supreme! more durable 
work. Thus there is nothing easier than to reach the pom of 
happiness by trusting oneself to optimist currents. 

Yet those who feel incapable of putting this comforting philosophy 
into practice may have recourse to a surprisingly simple method. It 
is none the less efficacious. Everyone knows the story of the sick 
man, who, whilst suffering from neuralgia, argued so well with his 
pain that it finally disappeared: What is required is auto-suggestion 
| for each given case, instead of falling back on some general doctrine. 
Does not psychotherapeutics, the new departure in mfedicine, teach us 
that certain illnesses disappear as if by enchantment as the result of 
constantly repeated suggestions? Dr. F. Régnault relates that ‘in 
treating a hypochondnac he advised him to write on the wall every 
evening the words, “I am happy,” and to go off to sleep in fill view 
of them. After a few weeks happiness began to steal into his spirit. 
Which of us, in speaking of God, does not instinctively turn towards 
the sky? Neither science nor reason can prevail ‘against the 
mechanical repetition of the phrase, which is yet so contrary to the 
most elementary notions of astronomy: “Our Father, which art in 
“Heaven.” In moments of distress, astronomers themselves may be 
found seeking for their God in some hidden corner of the universe! 

Ca on 

What endles$ resource is provided in this way against the invading 

years! Let us accept them with confidence and look on them with 


the softness which befits men of wisdom. Let us ever keep before ' 


. our eyes comforting examples of serene old age and probable 

longevity. Little by ttle our optimistic visions will become a guard 

of honour. They will be on the watch that poisonous fears do not, 

take possession of our consciousness. ‘Those who are not sensitive 

to this surrounding atmosphere of reasoned thought may, on the other 

hand, have recourse to direct and’ repeated sugfestion. Let us then 
. : 
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repeat every day and at every moment when the fears of helpless 
old age come back to memory, first of all that it is a long way off, 
and secondly let us remind ourselves of its attractions. This direct 
action on the mind will have extraordinary results. And as the 
hypochondriac comes to be always smiling by continually telling him- 
self that he is happy, so people obsessed by the thought of old age 
and death may be restored to calm at their approach. 

Our unreasoned fears, by demoralismg our minds, only accelerate 
their destructive advance. In facing them with the careful con- 
sideration worthy of a well-informed man, we remove our limits. Our 
apprehensions are put to sleep under the influence of thought just 
as, according to the Indians, the evil desires of love are by malalts. 

Let us especially put ourselves under the most powerful influence 
of all, that of work. Let us prolong our youth under the protection 
of these illusions. Let us use our minds rather than enfeeble our 
bodies for want of occupation. In a word, let us not give ourselves 
time to grow old! 

The inevitable visitation which must at some time lead in the two 
dreaded sisters, old age and death, will not only take place later, 
but, what is more essential, will become a thing almost to be desired. 
They will be awaited like guests who are to bring us at some distant, 
even at some very distant, day the attractive charm of their sweet and 
peaceful melancholy. 


JEAN FINOT, 
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TARTARS AND ARMENIANS. 


N September and October last I had, in the course of visits to 
| Shusha, Baku, Erivan and Nakhitchevan, ample opportunities 
for studying in detail the conflict between the Tartars and Armenians 
which for the last ten months has distracted those parts of Trans- 
caucasia which are inhabited by the two peoples—namely, the 
Governments of Erivan, Elisavetpol and Baku. 


Since the accounts of these events which have hitherto reached. 


Western Europe appear to be of a somewhat fragmentary nature, it 
may be well to record briefly the history of the conflict from its outbreak 
in February up to the present date. On the roth of February a 
sudden and unexpected attack was made by the Tartars at Baku upon 
the Armenian population. The latter were taken wholly unawares, 
and to their bewilderment they found that not the slightest attempt 
was made on the part of the Russian authorities to put a stop to the 
slaughter and pillage to which they were subjected. For three days 
the Tartars killed and plundered at will, but on the fourth day the 
Armenians, having recovered from the first shock of surprise, and 
having realised that no protection was to be looked for from the 
police ‘or the troops, began to, organise measures for self-defence. 
Although greatly inferior in numbers to the Tartars? they proved 
quite equal to the situation, once they had awakened to its require- 
ments, According to the official reports the number of Armeniang 
killed in thesfottr days was 218, that of the Tartars 126; almost all 
the-Tartar loss occurring on the fourth day. When the strugẸle 
reached this stage the authorities found it advisable to interfere, and 
the Tartars, no longer having things all their own way, were only too 
glad of their assistance. After the 22nd of February quiet was 
restored—aquief, that is to say, as understood in Baku, which is at the 
best of times one of the Worst centres for crimes of violence on the 
face of the. earth. 

In the beginning òf March the infection had spread to Erivan, but 
` the slight outbreak which occurred there at that date was of little 
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importance. On the other hand, even at this time, alarming reports 
reached Erivan from Nakhitchevan ahd the surrounding country, 
which hes on the Persian frontier, and where the Tartar Khans still 
‘retain much of the authonty they enjoyed before the Treaty of 
Turkomanchai made them Russian subjects. Joint committees of 
Mussulmans and Armenians were established in,many towns in order, 
if possible, to prevent the recurrence of these murderous outbreaks, 
“an anachronism in this century and a disgrace to the country,” as 
they were indignantly described by one of the higher Armenian clergy 
in a memorandum on the subject addressed to the Viceroy in June. 
There is unfortunately little room to doubt that while professing the 
most earnest desire for peace some of the Tartar notables were busily 
preparing for the next great outbreak, which began at Nakhitchevan 
on the 25th of May. The town has 7,000 inhabitants, of whom 6,000 
are dartars. On the date mentioned 49 Armenians were killed and 12 
wounded. Out of 195 Armenian shops 180 were completely plundered, 
property to the value of upwards of £200,000 being destroyed or 
carried off. Simultaneously the Tartars attacked almost all the 
Armenian villages in the district. Out of 52, 19 were completely wrecked 
and deserted by their inhabitants; 10 others were partly pillaged, but 
were not deserted; 18 were unsuccessfully attacked, and five only 
escaped altogether. Of the Tartar villages, which are nearly three 
times as numerous, only one, Itkran, was attacked by the Armenians 
on June 15th. Here 36 Tartars were killed and the village was 
completely wrecked. The total number of Armenians killed between 
the 25th of May and the 15th of June was 230, in addition to which 
59 wert wounded. The damage to property 1s estimated at upwards 
of 2,500,000 roubles (£250,000), of which some 15,000 roubles worth 
was afterwards restored. The news of the events which were taking 
place at Nakhitchevan encouraged the Tartars at Erivan to emulate 
the deeds of their kinsmen, and on the 5th of June a general attack 
was made on the Armenians. On that day 12 Armenians were killed 
and 20 wounded, while the Tartar loss was one killed°and one 
wounded. Ervan is a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about one-half are Tartars, the other half Armenians. Here, therefore, 
the Armenians rapidly recovered themselves, and on the 6th of June 
they killed or wounded some 40 Tartars, losing themSelwes not more 
th@#h 10 or 12 After the evening of June 6th the Misorders were 
practically at an end. 

After Erivan came Shusha, where the outbreak began on the 29th 
of August. Shusha is the largest town in the government of 
Elisavetpol, but its remoteness prevents it from being the seat of the 

e Governor. It is 70 miles from the nearest raflway station, Evlakh, and 
les at a height of nearly 5,000 feet. Its population is, roughly, 


30,000, almost equally divided between Armenias and Tartars By . 


this time the Armenians throughout the Caucasus had fully awakened 
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‘ 
to the situation. They understood that they must rely upon them- 
selves for help, and the revolutionary committees had taken active 
measures to provide for all contingencies. Various minor collisions | 
in the villages of the Shusha district had roused feelings to fever heat, * 
and the alleged murder of an Armenian by Tartars brought on a 


general conflict. For five days a fierce struggle was carried on in the » 


streets of the town. The Armenians had the advantage of position, 
as their quarter lies higher on the hill, and the use of bombs and of 
an old'field-piece which was opportunely discovered, so far impressed — 
the Tartars that on the fifth day they intimated a desire for peace, ` 
which was formally concluded on September 2nd. A great Part of 
the Armenian quarter, including all the principal business streets, was 
destroyed by fire, the loss. being estimated at from 4,000,000 to 
.6,000,000 roubles. The loss of life, however, was heavier on the 
Tartar side, for of some 300 killed and wounded probably two-ttards 
belonged to them. 

Shusha was quickly followed by Baku. The second struggle here 
was in many respects very different from the first. The formidable 
spread of the racial feud had alarmed the authorities, and though 
the minor officials and police-officers were still emphatically pro- 
Tartar, the troops in the town acted from the first with considerable 
vigour. The firing here, in fact, lasted only a few hours on September 
and, and the Tartar villagers who attempted to pour into the town, 
as they had done in February without let or hindrance, now found 
themselves checked by the troops. Foiled in this, they turned their 
attention to the otl-fields—(first to Balakhani, afterwards to Bibi- 
Eybat)—which had escaped altogether in February, and obeying their 
natural instinct for destruction they set fire to the derricks and 
, reservoirs, especially, of course, to‘those owned by Armenians. The 
Armenian population of the fields gathered together in a few 
buildings, especially M. Mantashoffs workshop, and there defended 
themselves with vigour and success. A considerable number of them 
were reservists who were good shots and inflicted heavy loss on the 
Tartars, who numbered many thousands) Those Armenians who 
were unable to join the large bodies were sought out and killed. A 
few were thug murdered on the premises of an English company, a 
fact which ave rise to an ill-judged and unjustifiable attack on the 
few unarmed Fhglishmen who were there at the time, and who w@re 
accused by the Armenians of giving up to death the men who had 
trusted to their protection. The charge was, no doubt, made in the 
heat of the moment, and its absurdity and injustice have, in all 
probability, been by this time fully recognised. On the third and 
fourth days (September sth ‘and 6th) the majority of the Armenians ,, 


made their way back to the town from Balakhani, a distance of 8 or i 


10 miles, in compact ‘masses of several hundred, burning and plundering 
the Tartar shops sae houses which they passed. ° 
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The troops, who displayed considerable, if sometimes misdirected, 
energy in the town, were practically useless on the fields, where they 

did nothing whatever to prevent the wholesale destruction of the wells 

*and reservoirs.) The net result of the struggle, which lasted five days, 
was a loss of property on the oil-fields of Balakhani and Bibi-Eybat 
amounting to 40,000,000 roubles and of 700 or 800 lives, and the com- 
plete destitution of from 20,000 to 30,000 people. The damage done in 
the town itself was small, and, such as it was, was mostly due to the 
troops, who interpreted in the largest sense their orders to fire on any 
house from which shots were fired; the house of Mr. Urquhart, the 
leading British citizen in the town, now Vice-Consul, narrowly escaping 
total destruction. Even as it was Mr. Urquhart’s house was riddled 
with bullets,and nothing but the tmely intervention of a Russian 
gentleman who knew by whom it was inhabited saved it from being 
demfolished by field-guns, which “were already trained upon it Mr. 
Urquhart was absent at the time, and only one or two women- 
servants were in the house. It is impossible here not to mention 
the extremely courageous and determined manner in which Mr. 
Urquhart, accompanied by an escort of two Cossacks only, made his 
way round through the Tartar villages in the thick of the struggle in 
order to bring water and provisions to four Englishmen in his employ- 
ment who had been shut up at the village of Zabrab (Balakhant) for 
three days, and to whom the Governor-General declared himself 
unable to send any assistance. 

On the īst of October I myself witnessed an outbreak at Envan in 
which some 10 or 12 people were killed and as many wounded. This 
outbreak would undoubtedly have assumed very serious proportions 
but for the energy of the Governor-General, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who in the space of an hour and a half reduced the town to order, 
having had the foresight to give all the necessary mstructions before- 
hand in case anything of the kind should occur. It is greatly to be 
regretted that his dislike for administrative and police work should 
have caused Prince Louis Napoleon to resign the post of Governor- 
General, for he had gained a valuable reputation for impartiality and 
energy, which had done something to restore confidence in the 
Russian Government. £ 

To sum up, therefore: Since last February fully 2,000%Tartars and 
Afmenians, at the lowest estimate, have been killed*by each other, 
many have beeñ wounded, material damage to the extent of 45,000,000 - 
or £6,000,000 has been done, thousands of people have been rendered 
homeless, all sense of security for life and property iş gone, feelings 
of bitter hostility have been roused which it will take a generation to 

e obliterate, and at the present moment, although the strong military 
garrisons in the towns will probably prevent any more violent 
outbreaks like those at Baku, Shusha, or Nakhitchevan, peaceful 
occupations in the country districts—especially in the districts of 
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Zangezur, Dende and Shusha (Elisavetpol Government), and in 
that of Nakhitchevan (Erivan Government)—have practically been 
abandoned, and Armenians and Tartars stand ready to fall on each, 
other at the first favourable opportunity. How, it will naturally be $ 
asked, has it come about that after living side by side for generations 

in peace, if not in amity, the two peoples have suddenly engaged in ° 
this internecine warfare? The answer to this question is not simple, 
but the main causes have by this time been established beyond all 
manner of doubt. 

In' the first case it should be understood that the Tartar of Trans- 
caucasia is a born robber and bandit. His predatory instincts have not 
been extinguished by three-quarters of a century of Russian rule, and 
nothing but the fear of exile, penal servitude and executions (4.¢., the 
quartering of troops, generally Cossacks, upon the villages) has 
hitherto kept him within bounds. His fear of the Russian troops 1s 
great, and the fact must be borne in mind in estimating the responsi- 
bility of the authorities for the events of the last few months. 
In spite of the wholesome fear of punishment, however, the Tartar 
cannot wholly overcome his natural leaning to crimes of violence. 
Statistics show that the percentage of criminality rises ev ere in 
direct proportion to that of the Tartar population ; the more Tartars 
there are, the greater the number of crimes against ats and property 
which are invariably registered. 

In-the second place, the latent fanaticism of the Mussulman, always 
ready to burst into open hostility to the Christian, must be taken into 
account. - It is asserted by many Armenians that the present move- 
ment is to be directly attributed to “Pan-Islamism,” which is defined 
as the desire to unite all Mussulmans from China to Algiers into one 
political and religious whole under the headship of the Sultan as 
Caliph. I must confess that I have been unable to find any convinang 
proofs of a connection between such dreams of Mussulman idealists 
and the present exceedingly practical and material expression of the 
lower instincts of the Tartar population of the Capcasus. Some 
passages in the .Tartar journal Hoyat, edited by M. Agaieff at Baku, 
might no doubt be interpreted as an expression of Pan-Islamic 
aspirations, the existence of which I have, of course, no intention of 
denying ; bêt from that to a general rising of the Mussulman world, 
beginning in the Caucasus, is a far cry. The bitter hostility betwéén = 
Shiites and Sunnites renders anything of the kind highly improbable, 
and it is a notable fact that the Sunnites (for instance, the Lesghians 
in Daghestan and the 800 Turkish employés on the Julfa Railway) 
have throughout stood aloof from the present movement. In the town 
of Nukha, in the Elisavetpol Government, the Sunnites even protected + 
the Armenians against the Shiites. On the other hand, attempts have 
unquestionably been made by the Tartar leaders to arouse the Persian 
Mohammedans against the Armenians in that codntry. From Erivan, 
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Baku, and Nakhitchevan, when outbregks were being prepared, the 
Tartars with great foresight sent telegrams declaring that the 


p Armenians were oppressing them and that their lives and property 


were in imminent danger. The success of this policy is clear from 
the following telegram sent by the Persian Minister for Foreign 


” Affairs to the Armenian Catholicos :— 


Teheran, July 13/26, 1905. 

it is clear from telegrams received from Baku that the Armenians 
of Baku harbour evil designs against the Mussulmans, and are arming 
themselves with a view to the realisation of their vile programme. 
There is no need to point out to your Holiness what an impression 
these communications pay make in Persia, and what dangerous 
consequences they may involve for the Armenians in this country, who 
ə enjoy the special protection and fatherly care of His Majesty the 
- Shah. Knowing the kindly feelings and humanitanan principles by 
which your Holiness is animated, I beg you will preach to your flock 
the duty of peaceful intercourse, such as is mght for two nations 
who live side by side. On my part I have sent to your (ssc) Caucasian 
Consuls corresponding instructions, that they, through the medium 

of the Mussulman clergy. should preach peace to the people. 


This interesting document shows that the Tartars must have 
displayed consiferable skill in trying to excite their co-religionists 
against the Armenians, and they no doubt expected that remonstrances 
similar to that quoted above would be addressed to the Russian 
Government (as they probably were) and would excite a further 
prejudice against the Armenians in governmental circles. I am not 
aware, however, that any similar attempts were made to work upon 
the Turkish Government; nor do I find it easy to believe, in spite of 
the assertions of the Armenians, that the intellectual leaders of the: 
Tartars in Transcaucasia, supported and encouraged by- Turkish 
emissaries, have been so blind as to believe that the defeats inflicted 
on Russia in the Far East have totally cnppled her and left her at the 
mercy of any foe, so that the moment has now come when Islam 
should attempt to avenge the humiliations of the last hundred years. - 
Pshould not have laboured this point but for the fact that among a_ 
certain number of the Armenians “Pan-Islamism ” eiPpears to be 
regarded as an afticle of faith, and a refusal to confess the existence 
of the movement is considered a positive heresy. I cannot help 
thinking that here the Armenians have perhaps been misled by a very 
natural, though probably unconscious, desire to convinge the Russians 
that of the two peoples it is the Tartars, rather than the Armenians, 
who constitute a danger to the ‘integrity*of the Russian Empire. 
Although, however, there appears ta me to be little or no foundation 
for the legend of a “Pan-Turkish Peril,” the rehgious prejudice of the 
Mussulman against the Christian is an undoubted fact, and in addition 
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to this the Tartars have mąny special reasons fọr aera the 
Armenians. 

The disastrous change in Russian policy which began in the reign. 
of Alexander II]—changing into a narrow nationalism the Pan- 
Slavist ideals which were popular in the reign of Alexander I].—has 
resulted in the systematic persecution of the Armenians; but it is an 
historical fact that to the Armenians the Russians are largely indebted 
for their present position in Transcaucasia, and there can be little 
doubt that if they had continued towards this people the hberal policy 
of the years before the accession of Alexander IIL, they would have 
been able to assume a more decided attitude in the Near East than 
they have been able ‘to do of late. If the Russians have forgotten 
how well the Armenians served them in the past, if the names of 
Lazareff, Ter-Gukassoff and Loris Melikof mean nothing to 
politicians of the stamp of the late M. de Plehve and Prince Golifsyn, 
or to newspapers like the Novoye Vremya, they are not forgotten by the 
educated Mussulmans of Transcaucasia, who, though few in numbers, 
are strong in influence and lead the mass of the people like sheep 
They, at any rate, still remember that in all her wars with Islam 
Russia’s most constant and faithful allies have been the Armenians, 
and they have not forgiven the fact. 

Moreover there is between Tartars and Armenians an increasing 
economic rivalry, a struggle in which the eventual deféat of the Tartar 
is absolutely certain. In old days, before the Russian ddmuinion, the 
Armenian was regarded by the Mussulman as a slave, an inferier being, 
much as he is looked on now in Asia Minor. But since the Russians 
have established something like civilised government, and have given 
the Armenians an opportunity to develop their- natural capacity 
for living under European conditions, the supremacy of the Tartars 
has been passing away. At Baku the Armenians have shown them- 
selves able to hold their own even against representatives of 
the most gifted commercial nations of Western Europe, and in the 
country districts they are slowly but surely proving their superiority 
in agricultural pursuits. They have grown wealthy, and their wealth 
has naturally aroused the envy of the Mussulmans, who bitterly resent 
the fact that their former servants are gradually becoming thefr 
masters. Themselves totally devoid of commercial ability, they are 
helpless to’stem the advancing tide of Armenian supremacy. Here 
and there a Mussulman of great wealth is to be found, like M. Tagieff 
at Baku, but his wealth is due to the possession of land and not to 
business capacaty. By a people of predatory instincts, brooding over 
the loss of former political ascendancy, an opportunity for plundering , 
a wealthy and unarmed nation which they have other reasons for» 
dishking would naturally be hailed with joy. 

To the total dissimilarity of pursuits, capacities and ideals which 
renders any real understanding between Tartars ‘and Armenians quite 
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impossible, must be added the fact that, generally speaking, the 
Armenian is not an agreeable person. A few weeks ago, when at 
«Baku, I was struck by the unanimity with which all foreigners 
‘expressed their dishke of the Armenians. An Englishman résident in 
Persia, who happened to be passing through Baku at the time, told 
” me unhesitatingly that if the Armenians in Transcaucasia were any- 
` thing lke those whom it was his misfortune to know im Persia, they 
probably deserved everything that had happened to them As I have 
no wish to seem prejudiced agamst a people who appear to me to 
have many high qualities, I shall on this point quote the testimony of 
an Armenian writer, given with direct reference to the recent outbreak, 
adding that similar frank statements have been made to me by many 
Armenians in different parts of the Caucasus. Such admissions are | 
proof of an intellectual honesty which is unquestionably one of the 
most striking characteristics of the people. The Armenian, says this 
writer, | 
produces anything but a pleasing impression on those with whom 
le, voluntarily or involuntarily, comes into social contact. He is 
reserved, brusque, rude; his egotism and amour propre are excessive ; 
and he is often arrogant to the verge of insult. Though undeniably 
honourable in all business relations and careful of the nghts of others, 
he is often cruel and merciless in maintaining his own nghts. An 
excellent hfisband and father, and passionately attached to his home, 
his conduct towards strangers is often selfish and unfeeling. He is 
cautious and suspicious, and though capable of deep feeling 1s averse 
from any show of emotion. He is wholly lacking in the great talent 
of making himself agreeable in social intercourse. In speech he is 
biusque and often insultingly rude, but he is not so much devoid 
of delicacy of feeling as boorish and unsociable. In genera] he 
shows a want of genuine kind-heartedness, and of that habit of one 
which is disposed to treat all men as friends. 


I shall have more to say of the Armemian character hereafter, and 
will here merely observe that the above severe criticism is by no 
means a full account of it It is clear, however, that there is little in 
the outward bearing of the Armenian calculated to soothe or d sarm 
tHe hostility naturally felt towards him by the Tartgr for political 
and economic reasons The ground was thus in all [respects fully 
< prepared, if only a favourable opportunity for a quarrel “should present 
itself, and an dccasion did indeed offer, more favourable than the 
Tartars could have ventured to hope for even in their wildest dreams. 

The gradual revolution which took place in Russian policy towards 
Turkey after the Treaty of Berlin—a revolution due largely, it must 

be admitted, to the humiliating revision of the Treaty of San Stefano— 
induced a corresponding change in Russia’s attitude towards her 
Armenian subjects. In addition to this the development of the 
“ Nationalist” policy’ caused the Armenians to be treated as poten- 
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tially, if not actually, a hostile element. The activity of the Armenian 

-committees was therefore doubly wnwelcome—-partly Because it 
- occasioned diplomatic difficulties with Turkey, which Russia was now 
anxious to avoid, partly because it was looked upon as a proof of 
“Separatist ” tendencies among the Armenians). When in 1895—6 


Russia made no remonstrances after the terrible massacres of ~ 


Armenians in Constantinople and Asia Minor, when Count Lobanoff- 
_ Rostoffsky was credited, nghtly or wrongly, with the cynical statement 
that “Russia needed Armenia, but without the Armenians,” the 
position was defined too clearly to admit of doubt Henceforward 
the “Armenian question ” existed in Transcaucasia as well as in Turkey, 
and Prince Golitsyn, during his long tenure of the post of 
Governor-General, succeeded in bringing it to an acute stage. It is 
needless to dwell here on the various steps by which the forbearance 


of the Armenians was strained to breaking point—the closing of*their , 


schools, of their libranes, of their charitable institutions, the exclusion 
of Armenians from the public service, and finally in June, “1903, the 
sequestration of the Church property—suffice it to say that after this 
final act of violence and injustice the whole Armenian population of 
‘Transcaucasia was in a state bordering on open rebellion—indeed, 
collisions between Armenians and Russian troops actually took place 
on more than one occasion. 
The position of the Governor-General was not at this moment an 
enviable one. The attempt on his life in October, 1903, which might 
have terrified a weak man, only confirmed him in his resdlution to 
crush the Armenians; and it is popularly reported that after that 
attempt. he swore he would only leave so many Armenians in the 
country as would serve for specimens in the local museums. A month 
or two earlier General von Wahl, M. de Plehve’s assistant at the 
-Ministry of the Interior, had been sent on a special mission to Baku, 
to enquire into the causes of the great strike which broke out there in 
July. It,is generally believed that during this visit General von Wahl 
suggested to the then Governor of Baku, General Odintsoff, that he 
had ready to hand an excellent weapon for crushing the Armenians— 
to whom, as already under the ban of the Government, the blame for 
the labour mevement was attributed, though the Russian workmén 
were, of coursg, equally if not more responsible for it. In addition to 
the trouble caused by the Armenians the Georgians had for some time 7 
past been in a state of extreme agitation, and, in short, the Adminis- 
tration of the Caucasus was at its wits’ end. Early in 1904 Prince 
Nakashidze became Governor of Baku. Prince Nakashidze, a 
Georgian, was one of Prigce Golitsyn’s most zealous agents. It was he 
who with his own hands helped to break open the three treasure® 
chests at Etchmiadzin, when the Catholicos, as a protest against the 
injustice of the Russian Government, refused to deliver up the keys to 
him. The policy of using the Tartars against the Armenians, which 
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was rejected by General Odintsoff, commended itself to Prince 
Nakashidze. How far Prince Golitsyn was himself aware of what was 
intended it is difficult to say. The Armenians are convinced that he 
both knew and approved of the proposed pogrom (massacre)}—but it 
must be admitted that this is only a presumption. Certainly his 
“general attitude towards the Armenians, his open treatment of them 
as “rebels,” was well calculated to encourage in the Tartars a belief 
that the Armenians were practically outlaws.® 

Towards the end of 1904 Prince Nakashidze went to St. Petersburg 
and is believed to have there concerted measures for the little 
“blood letting” which was to cool the hot passions of the 
Armenian malcontents. Whatever may be the truth about Prince 
Golitsyn, Prince Nakashidze’s responsibility is unhappily beyond 
question, His conduct during the massacre shows this only too 
clearly. There was no need for any definite instructions A large 
proportion of the minor officials, and especially of the police of Baku, 
were Tartars, and a word, a whisper, to the effect that if the Tartars 
were to fall upon the Armenians they would have nothing to fear 
from the authorities, was all that was required. 

The mot @ordre was given. “The Armenians are traitors to the 
“Tsar and must be killed.” The Tartar proletariat betook themselves 
joyously to the congenial task, and for three days the Administration 
stirred not a finger to prevent the massacre. The troops, who stood 
about the streets as idle spectators, when asked why they did not 
shoot, replied, “We have no instructions.” N ay, more. The Governor 
personally thanked the Tartars for their patriotic behaviour, and was 
seen by a trustworthy witness in friendly conversation with a party of 
armed Tartars, with whom he parted without a word of rebuke or the 
slightest attempt to interfere with them If further proof of the 
complicity of the Administration were needed, it might be found in the 
fact that not a single individual was punished for the four days’ riot, 
nor a single rouble restored to its rightful owner.t ` : 

At Nakhitchevan the conduct of the authorities was almost equally 
reprehensible. M. Taranovsky, the Vice-Governor of Erivan, who had 
been despatched by Baron Tisenhausen, the Governor, in consequence 
of alarming reports from the town, at once took up his qftarters at the 
hoyse of Ragim-Khan-Nakhitchevansky, which was i®the Tartar 
quarter and inaccessible to the Armenians. The garrison, in spite of 
the critical situation, were marched out for fring practice on the 


* Prince Golitsyn left the Caucasus in July, 1904. On Jan. 1/18, 1905, he was 
relieved of his duties as Governor-General, and in February Count Vorontsoft- 
Dashkoff was appointed Viceroy—e title which had ween in abeyance since the 
resignation of the Grand Duke Mikbail Nikolalevitch in 1883. Count Vorontsoff- 
Dashkoff reached Tiflis on the 5/18 May. The tempornry duties of Governor-General 
were discharged to general satisfaction from July, 1904, to Mayy 1905, by Lieutenant- 
General Malama. 


t For his share in this massacre Prince Nakashidze has since paid with his life. 
Fle was killed by a bomb in the streets of Baku on May 11/24. ° 
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moming of May 25th, and were four miles away when the news of the 
outbreak was brought to the commander. They had dinner before 
returning to the town, which they reached towards evening, too late $p 
be of any use. Father Karapet Ter-Mkerchian, Principal of the 
Diocesan House at Erivan, and acting bishop of the Erivan Diocese, 
who had come to Nakhitchevan in hopes of being able to prevent 
the outbreak, found himself powerless to move the Vice-Governor to 
take energetic measures, When he called the Vice-Governor’s atten- 
tion to the Tartars who were coolly carrying Armenian property to 
waggons prepared beforehand, M. Taranovsky suggested that the 
goods were perhaps their own, and when the absurdity of this suppo- 
sition was demonstrated to him he declared that any interference on 
the part of the troops would probably make the position of the 
Armenians worse than it was already. - . 

The arrival of General Alikhanoff-Avarski, a man of ability ‘whose 
name was heard in England twenty years ago in connection with the 
Penj-deh incident, was hailed with relief by the Armenians But 
General Alikhanoff is the brother-in-law of the Nakhitchevan Khans, 
and he, too, took up his quarters in the Tartar town. Although he 
induced many of the Armenian villagers to return to their homes 

with the assurance that they would be perfectly safe, he took no 
` measures to punish the Tartars or to prevent further outrages. When 
it was suggested to him that some of the offenders, whose guilt was 
open and palpable, proved by the evidence of hundreds, should at 
least be arrested, he declared that if he were to follow this advice 
he would have to arrest 500 Tartars and 150 Armenians, and that 
there was nowhere to put them, and having nowhere to put 650 persons 
he made no arrests at all When he went to investigate the state of 
the village of Djagri he received bread and salt from the hands of the 
Tartar Mayor who had led the assault on the Armenians and with 
his own hands killed several of them. General Alikhanoff asked why 
they had attacked their neighbours, and was told that the Armenians 
were traitors and rebels who had invited the Tartars to unite with 
them in joint action against the Russian Government. He left the 
village, where 50 or 60 Armenians had been slaughtered, without 
punishing afilyone or taking any measures to prevent further violence. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at greater length on the conduct af the 
Administration. The documentary evidence which has been collecte 
much of which has passed through my hands, is overwhelming, and the 
indifference, nay, even the complicity of the authorities at Baku and 
Nakhitchevan is established beyond all manner of doubt Two 
incidents must sufficesas a type of many similar ones. A Tartar at 
Nakhitchevan complained to the assistant of the Uyesdhy 
Natchalnik, M. Gogoberidze, and to the pristav, Mekti Bek, that the 
soldiers had taken away some of the plundes which he had secured. 
The officers ordered the soldiers not to interfere with the Tartar, but 
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to restore his property. During the disorders the Tartars encouraged 
each other in their work, telling each other to “kill and rob, for the 
Khans had asked permission, and the Vice-Governor had allowed 

“them three days in which to do what they pleased.” That this was 
„honestly the belief of the Tartar is certain. 

At Baku, then, in February, and at Nakhitchevan, in May, the 
Armenians were the victims of an organised attack carefully prepared 
beforehand by the Tartar Khans, AkAsakAads (elders), and Kotcht 
(heads of bandit organisations), and connived at by the Russian 
authorities. It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the 
Armenians have throughout been the victims, and have never taken 
vengeance on their foes. On this point the testimony of the 
Armenian authority before quoted is again valuable. The Armenians, 
he says, are a peaceable people who take up arms reluctantly and 
lay them down with relief. 


From this, however, it does not follow that the Armenian is 
incapable of violence and crime. On the contrary, when once roused 
by circumstances over which he has no control, he becomes pitiless 
and displays a cruelty equal to that of the Tartars. If it be true that 
during the collisions at Baku (in September), Erivan and Shusha the 
Armenians did not plunder—or plundered very little—on the other 
hand they killed, wounded, burned, and destroyed exactly like the 
Tartars themselves, 

The view of the Armenians as harmlegs sheep, uncomplainingly 
strétching their necks to the slaughterer, is not borne out by the 
facta. One thing only is certain, and that is that nowhere and never 
have the Armenians been the attacking side; but once challenged to 
battle they have stopped at nothing. It is untrue also that the 
Armenians have always been the chief sufferers. Although at Baku 
and at Nakhitchevan this was the case, at Erivan and in the districts of 
Erivan and Etchmiadzin they remained the “victors,” if the word is 
admissible in such a sorry cause. At Shusha and at Baku in 
September they suffered heavy material losses, but otherwise they 
fully held their own, and paid the Tartars in their own coin. 

Neither can it be maintained with justice that in the struggle the 

e Armenians have always been the weaker, The Tartars, itis true, had 
the advantage of being the aggressors, of superior rflmbers, and of 

„= possessing guns almost without exception. On the ether hand, the 

Armenians are far better shots, and fight with far greater resolution. 


My own impression, gained after considerable experience of both 
parties, is that if the Government were to stand aside altogether and 
allow the two peoples to fight out their quarrel to the bitter end, the 
cirmenians, although outnumbered by two tO one (1,500,000 against 
3,000,000) would ultimately prove the victors, thanks to superior 
education, brain power and moral fibre. That they deserve to do so 
no one who has had any opportunity for studying the two peoples can 
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doubt for a moment. Thes Tartar, it is true, often makes a more 
favourable impression at first sight. He is naturally polite and finds 
it easy to be agreeable, and he possesses in a high degree the valuable 
quality of dissimulation in which the Armenians are almost wholly 
lacking. The Tartar Khans have the dignity which comes from habits 


of command, the habit of hospitality is second nature to them, and their* 


general bearing in social intercourse is distinctly that which we are 
accustomed to associate with the name of gentleman. Mutaits 
mutandis the same applies to the lower class Tartar. He fraternises 
readily with the Russian soldiers, who are generally on as good terms 
with him as their superiors are with the Tartar nobles. Personally I 
have during the past two months everywhere and always met with 
the most unfailing courtesy from Tartars of all classes, and I regret 
that truth compels me to speak with severity of their conduct in the 
recent outbreaks, . 

The Armenians, on the other hand, are essentially Jourgeots. The 
© absence of class distinctions among them, while fostering a spirit of 
independence and self-respect, has certainly hindered the development 
of those graces of manner which characterise aristocratic communities, 
even where the noble is distinguished from the vassal, a peasant, 
mainly by a larger power of killirg and plundering. In all the civic 
virtues, however, the superiority of the Armenian is overwhelming. I 
have already referred to the fact that crime increased with the propor- 
tion of the Tartar population; where the Armenians are numerous, on 
the contrary, life and property are correspondingly secure. The 
Armenian passion for education is astonishing. There is probably no 
people in the world who will make such sacrifices for this object. To 
say nothing of the fact that many Armenian peasants contrive to send 
their sons to European universities, the.people have in the last half 
century created a lterary language—in which there is an excellent 
translation of Shakspere—a vigorous and thriving Press, which only 
waits for the removal of the censorship to take a still higher place, and 
a literature which, if still in its infancy, gives promise of further growth 
and development. Science in all its forms excites their liveliest 
mterest. The municipal adminis-ration of the large towns falls 
naturally inta,their hands, since they only are genuinely concerned for 
the improvement of sanitation and the introduction of European 
methods. A 
one who was not over well disposed to them. The Georgians, in spite 
of their indubitable political capacity, are lacking in consistency and 
perseverance and in those other practical qualities which mark out 
the Armenians for advancement ; and the immobility of the changeless 
East lies heavy upon the Tartars, making them averse from all 
change as such. 

At present the position is still most serious. . The full effects of the 
` ql-judged policy of the Government at the beginning of the year are 
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only now beginning to be felt. The Armenians, who at frst looked 
for protection to the authorities, have now decided that they must rely 
ypon themselves. They have no confidence whatever in the Russians, 
and in the villages at any rate have put themselves unreservedly in the 
hands of the committees, from whom alone any help has been forth- 
coming. Within the last few weeks they have on several occasions 
taken the offensive against the Tartars, and have displayed a spirit of 
vengeance which, though regrettable, is hardly surprising. The 
Viceroy, Count Vorontsoff-Dashkoff, has never made any secret of his 
profound disapproval of the policy of Prince Golitsyn, but he is 
obliged to reap the harvest that he has not sown, and his more 
humane and statesmanlike measures have not yet had time to produce 
their effect. What are needed at present are administrators—just, able 
and fearless—who will punish the guilty without hesitation and 
restore the prestige of the administration. Such men are difficult to 
find, however, and the recently announced retirement of Prince Louis 
Napoleon from the post of Governor-General of Erivan is much to be 
regretted. Neither General Fadeieff, at Baku, nor General | 
Baranovsky, at Elisavetpol, nor General Takaishvily, at Shusha, has 
hitherto displayed any striking capacity for coping with the difficulties 
of the situation. The outlook for the coming winter is but a cheerless 
one. r 
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During the last half of the 19th eins two men became rulers of 
musical emotion, Richard Wagner and Frédéric François Chopin. The 
music of the latter is the most ravishing gesture that art has yetemade. 


Huneker. 


N the baffling quality of what the American critic sums up 
Í fantastically, but withal very graphically, as a “ravishing 
gesture,” there lies a special danger of exposing Chopin’s music to 
caricature and sentimentalism.” Nor is his individuality as'a man any 
less subtle of analysis Thus anyone possessed of a quick musical 
sense, who has attempted the task of probing Chgpin’s psychology 
through his music, or vice verså, must soon have appreciated the 
extraordinary complexity of the two elements,—so bound up together, 
however, that :— 
—parts on part depend : 
Each made for each, as bodies for their soul, 
So as to form one true and perfect whole. 


The fascinating vagaries; the fine flashes of ironical wit; the 
veiled, tender melancholy; the constant suspicion of an extreme 
delicacy, physical and moral, sometimes almost vergmg on hysteria ; 
the feminine coquetry and caprice contradicted oddly enough by an 
‘equally feminine primness and aspernty—as if the Polish abandon 
suddenly yielded to the comme +f faut conventions of a Parisian 
salon; here we have a few of the hundred and one moods which can 
flit across ong single page of Chopin’s music. And what is more, all- 
these seemingly antagonistic attributes or defects, whichever we may 
please to term them, were so absolutely spontaneous and natural to 
his temperament that they never degenerated into mere mannerisms. 
To the veryeend of his career Chopin seems to have been wholly 
unable to become accustomed to himself. Never quite certain what 
to expect of either his heart or his brain, he dallied continuously witlf 
his moods, but stydiously reframed from ever grasping one of them 
and following it to a logica} sequence. This quriously undetermined 
attitude apparently caused’him no annoyance. But to the student 
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who tries, both metaphorically and literally, to ‘catch the elusive 
chromaticism of this volatile Chopin spirit, the very transience of his 
moods, whilst it makes his music what it is, heaps up stumbling blocks 
hot to be met with in dealing with any other composer. It is as if 
a sculptor should endeavour to reproduce in marble some fluttering, 
eoraceful branch of flowers and foliage swaying to and fro in the 
breeze. In such an attempt the ever varying degrees of light and 
shade, the action of wind and sun upon flower and leaf never for two 
seconds the same, would all be hopelessly lost. And even so with 
our concrete methods of pen and ink investigation; but with all that, 
the Chopin nature, the Chopin psychology are of such an irresistible, 
magnetising allurement that any close contact with them inevitably 
spurs one on to the ambition of seizing and conveying them as best 
may be in the clumsy vehicle of words. 


IL. 


As our knowledge of heredity clears and the mists of superstition 
are dispelled, there grows upon us with an ever increasing and relentless 
force the conviction that the creature is not made, but born. 


Mendelism. R. C. Punnett, 

Chopin was a clear product of heredity. But his French side, 
inherited from bis father, has been, one ventures to think, too much 
overlooked. We hear much of Chopin the Pole, the Slay, but 
comparatively little of Chopin the Frenchman. No one has ever yet 
traced inma trustworthy fashion the real ancestry of the father, who 1s 
said (there is, however, but httle authentic evidence in favour of the 
statement) to have come originally of Polish stock. Be this as it 
may, Nicholas Chopin was born in France, and those of us who have 
gojourned awhile in the French provinces have all come across his 
type repeatedly—a professor at some lycke, somewhat narrow in his 
mental horizon, but bien rangé, domesticated, frugal, thrifty, hard 
working. Chopin’s meticulous exactitude in fulfilling his engage- 
ments was a trait inherited from his father; so was bis aptitude as a 
pedagogue, the father’s skill as a teacher of languages revealing itself 
in the son as a teacher of the piano There was nothing Bohemiar 
about either father or son; the latter altogether eSchewed the 
proverbial long hair and picturesque disorder of the artit. Extremely 
particular as to the cut and set of his clothes, he alwayamdressed as an 
ordinary gentleman, simply and well The national gift of music 
came to Chopin from his Polish mother. One says national gift, since 
the Poles, like the Russians, have always been noted for a love of 
song and dance. Chopin, though, remains the one arid only Polish 
e composer who has gained a world-wide reputation. On his romantic, 
emotional side also Chopin owed very much to his mother, a woman 
with a frail, shrinking physique and an acute sensitiveness to pleasure 
and pain. Reading between the lines of the few extant sketches of 
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è ; es 
Madame Chopin, one, gathegs that she possessed in an uncommon 
degree the national characteristics of swift enthusiasm alternating 
with violent revulsion of feeling, and from her Chopin would seem 
to have derived his eminently Polish lack of contentment. ° 

A. study of Polish art leaves one with the impression that its authors 
never breathe fully, freely, joyously, healthily of life; and whilst in * 
their emanations a woman is never an everyday being, and the love 
relationships of the two sexes are often represented as wild and 
criminal, yet the Polish artist cannot be said to put love before us 
bluntly under a wholly sensual aspect; he ‘portrays it as an emotion, 
not as a desire. This trait, which occurs again and again in the 
productions of Mickiewicz, Slovacki and Krasinski, Poland’s three 
greatest poets, was very prominent in Chopin. Thus to this day, in 
spite of all researches, it remains uncertain whether his love for 
George Sand, the culminating, dominating sentiment of his lifee was 
of the body, or purely of the mind and spirit. Very characteristic in 
this respect, again, was his expression of an earlier love for a young 
opera singer, Constantia Gladovska: “I have, perhaps to my 
“misfortune, already found my ideal whom I worship, faithfully and 
“sincerely, Six months have elapsed and I have not yet exchanged 
“a syllable with her of whom I dream each night.” A natural corollary 
to his personal attitude towards love is found in the absence of any 
note of physical passion in Chopin’s music. In -this respect he 
` presents us with a complete antithesis to Wagner, let us say, who more 
pethaps than any other musician revelled in the musical expression of 
voluptuous, sexual desire and its fulfilment. . 

Returning for an instant to Chopin’s father, students of the family 
history will remember that Nicholas Chopin’s early years were spent 
at Nancy, where the offshoots of a Polish following had clustered 
since the days of the abdicated Stanislaus Leszczynski A series of 
very ordinary events resulting from his connection with the French 
town took Nicholas in 1787 to Warsaw. There he spent the rest of 
his life, afid was a witness of Poland’s final annihilation as an indepen- 
dent State. It is curious that Poland should have become the country 
of his adoption, just as later on France became the chosen home of 
his son. The most advanced students of heredity assure us that 
environment is not to be reckoned with as an appreciable factor in 
the developn#nt of an individual, whether physically or mentally 
Yet in Chopin’s case environment appears at least to have fructified 
certain inherited germs and imstincts, which under other circum- 
stances might well have remained dormant and unsuspected. It was 
not until he settled in Paris, and had become thoroughly imbued with 
a French atmosphere of *hought and feeling, that his work began to e 
assume the clear sense of form, and those distinctions of brilliance 
and perfect finish which are decidedly French rather than Polish 
attributes. His quality of bitter-sweet irony, in Which, as a musician, 
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he is so closely akin to Heine as a poet, also first came to efflorescence 
in Paris, where Heine and he must often have had an identical point 
ef view. 


TIL 


Chopin’s music embodies a greater variety of emotion and more 
genuine dramatic spirit in four pages than many operas in four hundred. 


Finck. 
Excepting Heine, and it may be Sappho, Chopin is the most 
perfect embodiment of lyrical power, properly so called, that the history 
of art or poetry can show. 
Hue ffer. 


Because Chopin produced neither opera, oratorio, nor symphony, 
but confined himself to small lyrical forms, he has frequently been 
relegated to a place amongst the lesser composers. Nevertheless a 
musician who from the outset has had no hesitation as to his own 
vocation, and who has excelled every other in his consummate art of 
composing for the most complex of modern instruments, may surely, 
after all, be justly granted a high rank amongst artistic genius of 
the first order. Chopin, indeed, in himself, created a whole pianoforte 
literature, but with his own odd blending of modesty and self esteem 
he remarked: “I could scarcely create a mew school of pianoforte 
“music, seeing that there was no old one” If we only accept what 
is known as sonata or first movement form, with its developments of 
sonata, concerto, quartet, symphony, as embodying classicism in 
music, thén of course Chopin was no classic. But if by classicism we 
understand beautiful thoughts, beautifully expressed, and coming to 
us from a period already sufficiently remote to indicate that the world 
will not willingly relinquish an interest in them, then is Chopin a 
classic through and through in every sense of the word. Hidden under 
his surface whimsicalness and perverseness—his sighs and sparkles 
—there is always an intricate little skeleton and structure of musical 
form. It is true that he employed forms unpreferred by the older 
masters. Yet as far as purity of outline, short clear cut phrases, and a 
fine perception of balance and proportion are concerned, a Chopin 
étude, a ballade, or a mazourka is as good a model of musical form 
as’can be cited in a Bach prelude or a Beethoven sonata. Chopin's 
two favourite composers, it may be added, were thoge classics of 
classics, Bach and Mozart. 

Again, whilst much modem music, much for instance of Wagner, 
of Berlioz, Liszt, or the still later school of Richard Strauss and 
others, could have been equally well, if not better Gkpressed in 
literature or painting, it is quite the reverse with Chopin. Herein he 
“belongs wholly to the school of the older masters of (to use the cant 
phrase) “absolute” music. Besides this, he undopbtedly succeeded 
in merging into one igdivisible entity the most difficult problem of a 
tangible medium and a poetic idea. One feels that no poem, no 
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painting, no, nor even any other musical instrument than a piano, could 
so exactly express what Chopin had to say. And like a mother, proud 
of her child, he always exhibits the piano at its best. As Rubinstein 
so finely puts it, Chopin was “The pianoforte: bard, the pianoforte’ 
“rhapsodist, the pianoforte mind, the pianoforte soul. Whether the 
“spirit of this instrument breathed upon him, or he upon it, it is difficult ° 
“to say, but only an entire mingling of the two could call such composi- 
“tions as his into life Tragic, romantic, lyric, heroic, dramatic, 
“fantastic, soulful, sweet, dreamy, brilliant, grand, simple,—all possible 
“expressions are sung by him upon this instrument in perfect beauty.” 
With one bound Chopin conferred upon the piano a strong and 
peculiar individuality all its own, and raised it to a complete equality 
with the orchestra The extreme difficulties of his technique are but 
tributes from an all comprehending lover to the instrument’s exact 
capacity and possibilities. Chopin was absolute monarch in hif own 
small realm. He did not aspire to the half rule of vaster territories, 
a position which at once helps us considerably in the measure of his 
limitations and of. his greatness. One noteworthy outcome of his 
complete technical mastery of his medium is his present widespread 
popularity amongst an obviously misunderstanding multitude. In 
Chopin’s own day the average pianist voted his compositions unplay- 
able. No notions of this kind withhold the modem “Examining 
“Board ” or the schoolroom miss. These ruthless intérpreters emascu- 
late his lyricism and murder his moods, but pianistically his rendition 
lends itself with only too much complaisance to their handling. 


IV. 


Im e that an seolian harp all the musical scal 
that the d of an artist were A RREPA all to Ta E ieal 
soits of fantastic embellishments, yet in such a way as to leave every- 
where a deep fundamental note, and a soft continuously singing upper 

„ Voice, and you will get the right idea of Chopin’s playing. 


Whether or no Chopin was a really great performer on his instru- 
ment has heen a matter of much discussion. He certainly would not 
have fulfilled he present day requirements of the long, stereotypéd 
programmes ted mechanically hundreds of times in thronged 
_ concert halls. Chopin was an aristocrat to the tips of his fingers. 

‘ The democracy of huge crowds, as he confessed? appalled him, 
intimidating and paralysing his every faculty. The immediate 
presence of only one individual to whom he felt an antipathy could 
wholly upset -his equilibrium and prevent him from playing with any 
degree of ease and inspiration. And even had he wished to produce » 
them, the big, strident effects necessary for a modern concert display 
\before an audience ‘of thousands would have been impossible with the 
light action and comparatively small tone of the pianos of his day. 


A 


| 


But to the intimate circle of connoisseurs who occasionally surrounded 
him, to the Heine-de Musset-George Sand côrerie, the poetry of 
kis whole conception, the graceful evanescence of his moods as he 
himself interpreted them, must have been a wonderfully unique 
experience. Nor can our ideals of all that is best in pianoforte playing 
advance beyond this beautiful suggestion of intimacy afforded by his 
performance. When, for example, one has heard that, possibly, 
nearest approach of our times to Chopin,—Paderewsk, playing 
naturally in a private music room, one cannot but reject the exaggera- 
tions to which this pianist perforce resorts to fulfil the exigencies of a 
large concert rendering. 

The most interesting traditions handed down with regard to 
Chopin’s playing all refer to its enchanting whisper. Pages, if not 
volumes, have also been penned upon his tempo rubato. He himself 
could explain in a very simple, practical manner what he understood by 
this much disputed term: “Let your left hand be your conductor and 
“only keep time; supposing that a piece lasts a given number of 
“minutes, by all means let it be executed in just that space of time, 
“but in its details it may continually deviate.” His left hand, there- 
fore, would keep the strictest time, whilst to his right he permitted 
full licence to lean and sway and wind about through melody and 
arabesque in flowing, fluctuating, undulating curves. It may well be, 
too, that his Slav blood imbued him with that uncurbed, broad sense 
of rhythm, a heritage from the endless continuity of the Eastern 
steppes, ‘to which the symmetry and. evenness of our Western 
rhythmg are entirely antagonistic. It is perhaps in their jerky, 
cramped and angular method of dislocating the curves.of his phrases 
that many of Chopin’s would-be disciples chiefly distort his music. 
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V. 


He who ventures to interpret Chopin ought to have a apul strung 
with chords, which the gentlest breath of feeling sets in vibration, an 
3 a body of such a delicate aud subtle organisation as to echo with equal 
readiness the music of the soul. 


"Like Wagner, Chopin was a sybarite. But as with hts love aspira- 
tions, so with his cravings for luxury: they were eveg tinged with 
something exceedingly spiritual. The more robust Teuton reveled 
in gorgeous dressing gowns, epicurean food, rich textured draperies 
Chopin sought satisfaction for his tastes by surrounding himself with 
flowers of subtle scents—violets whenever he could proctre them; or 
when composing, he liked to dip into some gxquisitely bound volume 
° of poetry: involuntarily one contrasts this with Schubert composing 
his Serenade at the deal table of a rough country inn. Chopin 
desired softly tempeyed lights, and an~environment of sympathetic 
persons with harmonious, well modulated voices. In his music, this 
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all-pervading pleasure in elépance found utterance to a great extent 
im his passion for dainty ornament and fioriture. The agrbment 
popular with Bach and Mozart must have originated in the lack of, 
sustaining power of those seventeenth and eighteenth century 
precursors of the piano, the clavichord and. harpsichord. Chopin, we | 
know, assimilated much from Bach and Mozart, but with him the 
agrément, ornament, fioriture, whatever we choose to call it, is only 
imaginable on a modern instrument with Zegato cantilene possibilities 
of tone production ; and most certainly the improved pedal action of 
the pianoforte helped him in the evolution of his beautiful waves of 
tone colour. Again, whereas the agrément of the earlier composers 
filled up gaps in their simple modulations, with Chopin it becomes 
an integral part of a composition, eddying and rippling in and out of 
a rich network of ever-changing harmonies, and softening any under- 
lying chromatic harshness and dissonance. 

Chopin was no “nature” poet. The beauties of mountai and sea 
affected him far less than did the discomforts of life. He dreaded 
quitting cities and civilisation; and he never once greets us with an 
open air, rustic note. Even in ee mazourkas, where he comes nearest 

to “wild Howers,” he always remains the gentleman, viewing the 
ili Polish tunes and rhythms from the standpoint of a cultured 
onlooker; and all must acknowledge that he embodies these reminis- 
cences upon an instrument as far removed from peasant life as is the 
boudoir of a princess) This, however, in no wise detracts from the 
merits of the mazourkas, which are not only amongst Chopin’s most 
original creations, but are to be counted amongst the best tone lyrics of 
musical literature. And how aristocratic, how courtly and majestic are 
the polonaises. Here Chopin well-nigh borders on the epic. If he 
mostly affords us utterances of a feminine type of genius, in the 
polonaises we get an outpouring of a masculine spirit, but it is never- 
theless the spirit of his mother-made man. i 

Chopiņ delighted in frequenting bals, and declared that in one 
evening he often embarked upon as many as twenty flirtations. His 


waltzes bubble over with the effervescent excitement, now gay, Dow , 


dreamy, of an assembly of young dancers, and not one of them a 
commonplace er ugly person, for Chopin was an idealist. Each waltz 
is ap epitome gf some phase or other of ballroom life, rarified, purified, 
uf we will, but still with all the shimmer and rustle of silks and satins, 
the glitter of diamonds, the iridescence of pearls. When we turn from 
the dances to the nocturnes we see Chopin from another aspect—a 
solitary dredfher. He is generally supposed to have taken the 
nocturne form from Field the Irish pianist-composer, who spent so 
much of his life in Russia Yet the term “nocturne” is older than ° 
either Field’s or Chopin’s day, and is met with in ancient church 
music. The name they would take thence; but.it is highly probable 
that they each borrowed an inspiration independently from one 
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source—namely, the “dream” or “thought” songs (Doumk1) of the 
Russian and Polish peasant girls and women, in which it is easy to 
trace the groundwork of the nocturne as evolved by the two 
éomposers, but by Chopin with infinitely more poetry and imagination 
than can be claimed for Field. One would like to particularise upon 
“many of the nocturnes, and to dwell upon the scherzi, the ballades, or 
those inimitable volumes containing the pré/udes and the études. 

But here it is well to pause circumspectly. The quicksands and 
shoals of Chopin criticism are dangerously near at hand; and there 
darts through one a keen pang of dissatisfaction. In a vain pursuit 
of the intangible Chopin spirit has one lost all hold of the composer's 
substance? We have indeed almost forgotten one important fact in 
his career, how much namely of Chopin’s substance in nerve and brain 
energy was expended in the conscientious drudgery of a teacher. 
Durisg more than half of his forty years of life this extraordinary 
being devoted at least four or five hours daily to tuition; and even 
when combating with serious ill-health, he preferred the distasteful 
effort of receiving pupils and facing audiences rather than the 
publishing of stuff which he could easily have sold for a good price, 
but which he did not consider up to his standard. This enables us 
to realise the wonderful capacity for patient industry, the iron concen- 
tration, the strength of will and endurance underlying all his wavering 
moods and fantasies, and which imparted to his music, with all its 
delicacy, undeniable stamina and grip. Yet if we stay too long 
upon this or any other phase of Chopin, it may crystallise under our 
touch, and thereby we at once lose his true texture. Once more we 
make ah effort to seize the Chopin spirit, and there comes to us 
a muance of Verlaine :— 


La nuance encore 

Pas la couleur, rien que la nuance 
Oh! la nuance, seule fiance 

Le rêve au rêve, et la flute au cor. 


Could we, for just a passing moment, amalgamate substance and 
nuance, we might perhaps obtain as true a perspective of Chopin as is 
possible away from the keyboard and without himself seated before it 


P 
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STANDS ULSTER WHERE IT DID? 


HE Home Rule agitation has much to answer for in English 
T ‘politics, It has, inter alia, kept the Unionist Party in 
power for twenty years. Signs are not wanting just now to show 
that the Unionist Party would, if they could, use it as a lever to 
establish them in power for another twenty years. That is impossible, 
of course, and for many reasons. It is impossible chiefly because 
the situation in Ireland has changed profoundly since the Gladstonian 


Home Rule Bill of 1893. Those who argue on tht hypothesis that - 


Irish affairs are to-day just as they were in 1893 are gravely in error. 
The world bas moved since then; Ireland has moved ; even Ulster 
„mand this I think of the first importance—the rich, intractable 
province of Ulster has moved: with significant effect upon the 
problem of Ireland. ) 

The attitude of Ulster in this matter is, I say, of the first 
importance. But for Ulster the Irish question would probably have 
been settled—in so far as a Gladstonian Home Rule Bill could settle 
it—in 1886. But for Ulster it would certainly have been settled in 
1893. Nothing but the persistent agitation of the Protestant province 
during these seven years among the Nonconformists of England 
secured the overwhelming defeat of the second Home Rule Bill Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, “forgot Ulster.” Possibly he recognised its cofn- 
mercial importance; possibly, also, its Lowland-Scots virtues of thrift 
aieea hess, which made the province taxably so capable; but 
he entirely neglected the most serious factor of all—its religious 
sentiment “What can it matter to you gentlemen,” he said, in 
substance, te the Ulster depitation, “what can it matter to you 
“whether your Parliament sits in Dublin or in London, so long as you 


~ 


“are adequately represented there, and so long as the supremacy of* 


“the Crown is safeguarded?” What, indeed It is as if the Czar 
had offered to the’ Russian people a Parliament controlled by Jews; 
or as if President Roosevelt had suggested that the State Legislature 
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of Virginia might well be dominated by negroes. Man, unfortunately, 
is controlled not by reason but by sentiment and prejudice; and, 
granting that Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule was both reason- 
able and just, considering the numerical superiority of the Irish 
Catholics, it showed a rare want of ordinary knowledge of human 
“nature to suppose that Ulster would accept it. A hundred thousand 
fanatical Orangemen refused to see its justice and right reason. And 
here the scheme came to grief. The question of Home Rule finally 
resolved itself into a religious question—a question of Protestant 
versus Catholic; and England, for weal or for woe, still remains 
essentially a Protestant country. 

Twenty years have passed away since Mr. Gladstone crossed his 
final Rubicon. The Irish question is still with us. Governments come 
and go; the bureaucrats change at Dublin Castle ;* absurd, second- 
rate people are still sent to Ireland as Chief Secretaries, not in the 
hope of ruling Ireland with understanding, but on the “anything- 
“for-a-quiet-life” principle; honest but tentative efforts are made 
at times to bring the two parties in Ireland together in order that the 
Round Table (a slightly discredited agent nowadays) may have a 
chance of displaying its miraculous powers. But still the question 
remains. Recently, however, there has been something like a new 
spirit in Ireland. Men have begun to hope. Parties that yesterday 
were “islands, sRouting lies to each other across seas of misunder- 
“standing,” are to-day comparatively silent—possibly because their 
throats ære sore, or possibly because the lies didn’t convince even 
themselves—and whisper peace and reconciliation. Are the same 
difficulties in the way as in ’86 and’93? Stands Ulster, for example, 
where it did? I do not believe it: and I want to say why I do not 
believe it. 

First, we must consider ever so briefly the sudden outbreak of the 
spirit (or demon) of nationality all over the world. Sociologists (Mr. 
Wells will forgive me) are not surprised at this There seems to be 
a similar outbreak every half century or so. Just as at times a 
strange and rare disease breaks out at widely-separated points, no 
doctor can even hint why, so at times this curious disease (which may 
of may not be beneficent) attacks the body politic all gyer the globe. 
Is it needful to illustrate the present outbreak? Wales, Norway, 
Russia, Hungary, Bohemia) That is Europe. But even in ieee : 


In Vishnu-land, what Avatar? 


Even in the East humanity is stirring—Japan, China, #ndia. Well, 
the outbreak has reached Ireland. I can qpite imagine that at this 
point the reader stops to smile. Is not Ireland always violently 
national? Does that inflammatory country need the message of the 
fiery cross? But here is the significant thing: the outbreak has not 


* Written before the recent change of Government. 
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only reached Ireland, it has reached classes in Ireland which never 
were national—unromantic bourgeois classes; it has reached Ulster. 
And Ulster, if anywhere in this world, is the home of the unromantig, - 
the irresponsive, the dull i 

That Ulster should be affected by the spirit of nationality is some- 
thing in the nature of a miracle. Hitherto the Northern people have 
gloried in the proud boast that they were a “garrison.” They were 
in Ireland, but not of it If such a sentiment as affection held place 
in their arid bosoms, it was England they loved, not Ireland They 
were sent by England to garrison a hostile country, and it was their 
duty at all costs to keep the English flag flying. That was the old 
Ulster idea: a sad, mischievous idea from the point of view of the 
welfare of Ireland; not; however, an entirely surprising idea when 
one considers the facts of the case. And the older generation of 
Ulstermen still hold it: the clique of Unionists who sit in the House 
of Commons, for example, and the respectable, unromantic gentlemen 
who control the Unionist organisations in the province. It should, 
however, be pointed out that the garrison idea was not held at all 
vividly in the eighteenth century in Ulster. On the contrary, the 
Presbyterians of the North united with the Catholics of the South 
in ‘98 in rebellion against what was practically the English Govern- 
ment in Ireland. But those were the days when Ulstermen thought 
for themselves, read “The Age of Reason,” talked about the rights of 
man, gave banquets to celebrate the fall of the Bastille, and even 
wrote poetry. The poetry-writing age passed; the impulse towards 
free discussion and human brotherhood given by the French Revolu- 
tion died out; and the rise of evangelicalism, coinciding with’ the rise 
of industrialism, deepened the gulf between the Protestant Northern 
and the Catholic Celt of the South. The days of 1798 were for- 
gotten; the days of 1690 too eagerly remembered. 

Be that as it may, however, the younger generation in Ulster have 
already begun to abandon the garrison theory. They begin to have 
a sentinfent for Ireland as a whole; to feel that they have a part as 
well as the Southerners in the great traditions of culture and learning 
locked up in the Irish Celtic records; to regard the Celts of the 
South, not necessarily as bold, bad men, who insist on retaining* a 
religion which they know to be false, and who are the natural enemies 
Meme enlightened Christians of the North, but as fellow- 
Irishmen whose interests are, to an enormous extent, identical with 
their own. UJlstermen of course never will have and never can have 
that passion, for Ireland which makes the Souther Celt in exile 
shed tears at the mention of her name; for Ulstermen’are Lowland 
-' Scotsmen, and Lowland” Scotsmen, however patriotic, are not in the- 
habit of weeping for their country. But young Ulster is becoming 
national, is becomihg Irish Take, by way of proof, the spread of the 
so-called Celtic movement. This movement (why deny it?) has its 
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absurd aspect; the extravagant claim% made on behalf of Celtic 
literature; the heroic attempt to galvanise a dead language into 
yigorous, healthy, commercial, twentieth-century life ; the highly repre- 
*hensible bewildering of plain people, by addressing letters to them in 
weird Celtic characters which the postman is unable to read. But 
e it has also the supreme virtue of directing Insh youth of all creeds 
to the fact that Ireland really had a great literature in the past, and 
that the study of that literature and of the ancient Insh civilisation 
is better worth while than shouting lies and brandishing weapons of 
war. The movement has spread in Ulster. It is curious to note that 
young men who even ten years ago would have been violent Orange 
partisans, or (alternatively) indifferent and infrequent cultivators of 
political deities, are keenly interested in the Celtic movement. There 
are at least two slight indications of this drift of things) One is the 
estalalishment of the Ulster Literary Theatre at Belfast This theatre 
is, of course, more or less on the model of the Imsh Literary Theatre 
in Dublin and the old “Independent Theatre” in London. Its object 
is to produce plays by Ulster authors dealing with Ulster hfe: and 
this it does. But these plays are not such as might have been written 
by Ulstermen twenty years ago (if Ulstermen had then been in the 
habit of writing plays, which, of course, they were not); conventional 
dramas of the old English school on the old English model On 
the contrary, they are plays on the model of the new Ibsen-Shaw 
school: they deal with present-day Ulster life and present-day 
Ulster questions ; and—here is the significant thing—they deal with 
them, not from the old Ulster standpoint, but from the new “Celtic” 
_ standpdint They regard Ulster as part of Ireland, sharing in the 
heritage of the ancient Celtic civilisation and literature. These plays 
are, indeed, very bad plays: crude, unskilful, highly imitative. Take, 
for example, Lewis Purcell’s, “The Enthusiast.” The hero, James 
McKinstry, after a term or two at college, comes back to his home 
on a County Antrim farm and preaches a new political and economic 
gospel: the burying of the hatchet between Protestant and Catholic; 
industnal co-operation, and the rest of it Nobody comprehends him 
(which is not surprising). The curtain (a good curtain) falls on James 
im despair, listening to the Orange drums booming out,on the night. 
It is of course a highly imitative play. We have met the preaching 
hero in Shaw, who discovered him in Ibsen. But it a 
of the changeein Ulster. Other plays produced by the Literary 
Theatre—for example, “The Little Cowherd of Slainge”—are of 
the weird Celtic kind, after the manner of the Dublin writers. They, 
too, are symptomatic. And we must not forget the literary organ of 
-this movement: “Ulad,” a healthy httle monthly, dealing chiefly with 
hterature and the drama. 
The other slight indication of the drift towards Celticism is the 
spread of the work of the Gaelic League in Ulster. For a long time 
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the League made little headway in the province, for the simple 
reason that, like the sailor in “H.MLS. Pinafore,” its “nare was agin 
“it” Honest citizens took it for a branch of the National League, 
-or for-some other equally reprehensible political organisation. It’is 
of course entirely unpolitical and unsectarian. Its sole object is to 
further the study of the Celtic language, lterature and art And 
‘now that this is recognised in. Ulster the League is beginning to 
prosper. Certainly more people are studying Celtic in Protestant 
Ireland than ever did before.-' Above all, there is a lively interest in 
things Celtic such as would have been impossible in Ulster a few 
years ago. The Ceis Feoiwl—or Irish Musical Festival—has' been 
held in Belfast on more than one occasion recently, and- has been 
well supported. All this helps definitely in the bringing of North 
and South together. : 

My first point, therefore, is that there is a rapprochement wetween 
North and South along the lines of a common feeling for Ireland, as 
expressed both artistically in the drama and practically in the study 
-of Celtic literature, and that this rapprochement should ‘make the 
problem of the right government of Ireland appreciably more simple. 

My next point is this: Men of all parties in Ulster now recognise, 
and openly admit, the crying need for political and social reforms in 
Ireland. For a very long time the Unionist Party in Ulster have 
been content with a purely negative attitude in politics. They had 
only one political cry, only one song to sing, “No Home Rule.” 
Well, that may. or may not have been a good cry, a charming song ; 
but it certainly brought things in Ireland “no forrarder.” It is true 
that certain classes in Ireland were quite content with things as they 
were, and quite content with’the negative ‘war cry. The ‘landlord 
class, for example, did excellently well by themselves over the Home 
Rule agitation. Posing as patriots of the most disinterested kind, 
not only- did’ they fasten’ on the necks af-the people for twenty years 
a wretched land-system, which nobody could defend, but when at 
length a settlement of the question was forced upon them they were 
ae to exact a bonus of twelve millions sterling from ‘the public 

That was good business for the, landlords) One is not 
surprised that they were content with the status quo. And all these 
the Protestant people of Ulster were muzzled. If they dared to 

was not for the best in this best of all possible countries, 

the Orange drum was banged, and the charge of “trafficking with 
traitors” hurled at their inoffensive heads. But. now the landlords 
are being» peacefully expropriated; the non-landlord classes in Ulster 
and elsewhere are beginning to feel their strength; new and urgent 
demands are being made for changes in Insh administration and 
Irish social conditions. What are these changes? They have been 
outlined in detail by Lord Dunraven’s Reform Association, and by 
other bodies, and it is not necessary for our purpose to recapitulate 
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them here. Briefly, a demand is made for drastic changes in the 
bureaucratic system in Ireland known as “Dublin Castle.” To be 
quite frank, the demand for reform, at least in Ulster, 1s not a 
‘Delenda est Carthago demand. It well might be such Dublin 
Castle is the worst of all possible bureaux. It is worse than the 
e Russian bureau, because the Russian bureaucracy made no pretence 
of governing with reference to representatives of the people or to the 
wishes of the governed. Dublin Castle does make such a pretence; 
and, unfortunately, it is only a pretence. Therefore upon the Irish 
bureaucratic system rests the curse of hypocrisy, as well as the 
curses of inefficiency and aloofness from the governed. But Ulster- 
men don’t wish the Castle abolished That is at present too strong 
meat for them. What they do want is sweeping reforms in the 
system, while maintaining the system in its essence. Lord Dunraven 
has éamiliarised us with these suggested reforms and I need only 
tabulate them here :— 


L Political Reforms. 

(a) Administrative. 
Abolition of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Co-ordination of the varous Boards : Poor Law, Local 

Government, Fisheries, etc. 

A Cqunty Council “Clearing House” Body. 
Transference of Police from Imperial to Local Authority. 

(6) Quast-legtslative. 

" Establishment of a Financial Council. 
© Private Bill Committee. 


IL Soctal Reforms. 
Complete expropriation of landlords by means of compulsory 
purchase. 
An entire re-adjustment of the Education System— 
(a) University. 
(6) Secondary. 
(c) Primary. 
(d) Technical 
: Public control of the Liquor Traffic. s 


Much could be said on this programme. Take, for (Spee 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenant. This ornamental (and generally 
quite amiable) personage costs Ireland about 430,000 per annum. 
Now Ireland is a poor country; £30,000 could be spentthere in at 
least a hundred different and better ways, and every useful purpose 
.subserved by the Lord Lieutenant could bê subserved equally well 
and much more cheaply by enlarging the powers of the Chief 
Secretary into those of a Secretary of State. But*l forgot: there is 
THE COURT, beloved of all the snob and flunkey classes in Ireland. 
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Not a real Court, but a Sham. “What say you to the summit of 
“Society?” wrote Thackeray long ago; “the Castle, with sham king, 
“and sham lords-in-waiting, and a sham Haroun Alraschid, to go abcnt 
“in a sham disguise, making believe to be affable and splendid? 
“That Castle is the pink and pride of snobbishness. A Couri Circular 
“is bad enough, with two columns of print:about a little baby that’s 
“christened—but think of people liking a sham Court Circular!” 
Well, Ireland has no longer any use for the sham Court of Dublin. 
Take, again, the question of financial control Irish people of all 


creeds are used to over-taxation; it is now almost:in the nature of ., 


things; but they are objecting more and more to the arbitrary disposal 
of that taxation—or so much as is spent in Ireland—by officals; 
and still more do they object to having Irish money spent in Ireland 
with an air of patronage and condescension. The other day Lord 
Meath, Chancellor of the Royal University of Ireland, refefred in 
tones of emotion to the 420,000 a year given by “the English 

“people” to University Education in Ireland. The English people! 
Every penny spent on education in Ireland is raised in Ireland. Irish 
people, Protestant and Catholic, know this and resent the patronage. . 
Then there are social reforms in Ireland overdue. We must never 
forget that the Protestants of Ulster are substantially at one with the 
Nonconformists of England in their demands for social reform. They 
want education free from sectarianism and under public control; 
they want, especially, drastic change in the liquor laws: for temper- 
ance sentiment in Ulster is very strong. They are now*quite ahve 
to the fact that they will never get these social reforms from a 
so-called Unionist Government. Home Rule and the crack of the 
Party whip have kept them silent all these years. They will not be 
silent much longer. 

I have touched very lightly on the demands i administrative and 
social reform, since the point I wished to make is not that such-and- 
such specific reforms are necessary, but that there is a genuine demand 
for them in Protestant Ulster, and that that demand should also have 
its softening effects on the great problem of Ireland. I need only 
add that, of course, all the demands made in Ulster are on this 
side of GlMstonian Home Rule, so that the most timid brother fieed 

m rerne Now, what is the evidence for the existence of such 
a change in Ulster politics? Naturally a good deal of the evidence 
is of the kind which cannot be tabulated or appraiŝed in precise and 
definite terms: the common talk of men; the impalpable but none 
the less Easily discernible ebb and flow of public opinion. In trains 
and tramcars, wherever men meet and talk, you will find sentiments 
expressed more generous and more liberal than has ever been the 
case before’ in Ulster, at least since the Home Rule agitation 
began. The old intransigeant attitude is abandoned; the old clichés 
and catchwords have lost their virtue. Those who have voted 
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Unionist for twenty years declare their iftention of voting Unionist 
no longer. “Not that we love the Nationalists,” said one such to me 
recently, “but that we are tired of the Umonists. Nothing is done 
“We ask for bread and receive a stone. If we dare to suggest that 

“a great deal might be done to reform Irish administration we are 
“called ‘Home Rulers’ or ‘traitors’ for our pains. In my opinion, 
“Liberal Unionists in Ulster who really desire social and political 
“reforms must in future look to a Liberal Government.” And this 
is no uncommon opinion. But in addition to what I may call 
impressionist evidence of the change there is also the definite 
evidence of facts) First in order of importance I take the rise of the 
Independent Orange Institution. This is a schismatic institution, 
founded in 1903 by a small but influential body of men who were 
dissatisfied with the condition of the old Orange Institution. The 
old Institution was, and is, officered by the landlord class. Democratic 
in theory, in practice it had become purely oligarchic and bureaucratic. 
Cleverly enough the landlords had captured the organisation, and had 
used the immense influence so gained in support of the bad old 
“ascendancy” régime, and all that it connoted. Year after year vast 
crowds of Orangemen met on the twelfth of July, and were treated by 
supposedly intelligent men to the same dreary oratorical formule: 
“No surrender,” “Derry, Aughrim, and the Boyne,” “No traffic with 
“traitors,” and thé rest. These “supposedly intelligent men,” how- 
ever, knew what they were doing. While the crowds did the shouting, 
the captains collared the plunder. Whatever powers, honours, 
emoluments and dignities were to be had in Ulster and in Ireland 
generally, the members of the landlord class had them; or if per- 
chance a post were bestowed occasionally upon a soaring member 
of the non-landlord classes, it was done to the accompaniment of 
“God bless the squire and his relations.” Now, apart from the fact 
that “you cannot fool all the people all the time,” there is and always 
has been a good deal of sleeping democracy in Ulster. It appears 
that this democracy is waking up. At all events, the Independent 
Orange Institution, founded two or three years ago, continues to grow 
and flourish. Possibly the most significant document issued in Ireland 
during the past twenty -years—and I am not forgetting Lord 
Dunraven’s pronouncement—was the manifesto of the Independent 
Orange Institution issued on July 13th, 1905, and dated Paia 
heramorne, Co. Antrim. It is headed, “Manifesto to all Irishmen whose 
“country stands first in their affections: from the Independent 
“Orangemen of Ireland” Beginning with an attempt tosshow that 
the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne is not necessarily an anti- 
Catholic celebration, it goes on to say :— 

“As Irishmen, we do not seek to asperse the memory of the 
“hallowed dead whose fortunes were linked with ‘those of the ill- 

“starred house of Stuart. ... We stand once more on the banks of 
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“the Boyne, not as victors in’ the fight nor to applaud the noble deeds 
“of our ancestors, but to bridge the gulf that has so long divided 
“Ireland into hostile camps, and to hold out the right-hand of fellow’ 

“ship to those who, while worshipping at other shrines are yet our 
“ countrymen—bone of our bong, and flesh of our flesh We come 
“to help in the Christan task of binding up the bleeding wounds of” 
“our country, and to co-operate with all who place Ireland first in 

“their affections.” 

The manifesto then breaks out into a mild denunciation of Vatican 
influence in Ireland, with which, of course, Roman Catholics could: 
hardly be expected to agree. Nor could they be expected to agree 
with the Orangemen’s proposals for the settlement of the education 
question on non-sectarian lines. But then we come to sentiments 
with which they would agree. Under “Land and Labour” we are 
told that “The landlords have usec Protestant Ulster for generftions 
“for their own selfish ends, and have made the Orange Institution 
“a stepping-stone to place and-emolument for themselves and their 
“families.” ... “No people suffered more at the hands of land- 
“lordism ‘than: the Protestant tenant-farmer.” Under “Ireland’s 
“Financial Burdens” we read that the Act of Union “has been 

“violated, and our country is now taxed out of all proportion to her 
“earning capacity.” And under “A Plea for Nationality” we have 
such sentiments expressed as these:— > 

“Castle Government stands condemned. All parties are agreed as 
“to the necessity for sweeping reforms in the governofent and ° 
“administration of Ireland. Bureaucratic government, it ig every- 
“where recognised, must be superseded by the rule of the people. 
Tecan dik We do not hide from ourselves the dangers that have to be 

d in the further extension of the elective principle in the govern- 

“mènt of Ireland; but the principle having already been conceded 

“by the Unionists, under the Local Government Act, cannot now be 

“seriously disputed, and must proceed to its logical conclusion. . . . 

“Unionism is likewise a discredited creed. (The italics are mme.) 

“Inan Ireland in which Protestant. and Roman Catholic stand sullen 

“and discontented, it is not too much to hope that both will-reconsider 

“their position, and in their common trials unite on a true basis bf: 


ee i desl aie tes ane purpose. Now it would 

be easy to criticise this document, and to criticise It cruelly. For 
example: on the one hand it-naively pleads for Roman Catholic 
support, wHfle on the other it denounces some cherished beliefs of all 
good Catholics; it protests that an extension of self-government is 
necessary, and then denounces the very mild Devolution proposals 
of Mr. Wyndham qnd Sir Anthony Macdonnell. But the significance 
_ of the manifesto lies in the fact that it comes right from the heart of 
bigoted Orange Ulster. It is signed, amongst others, by a Member 7 
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of Parliament, Mr. Sloan, who sits for the great constituency of South 
Belfast, once the seat of William Johnston, of Ballykilbeg. It has 
heen widely circulated throughout Ulster. Meetings have been held 
tb discuss its proposals) Independent Orange Lodges are constantly 
being formed which accept the “Magheramorne Manifesto,” as it 1s 
called, as the basis of their political action, No doubt it is difficult 
for those who know Ulster best to believe that Ulster really does 
move. But here are Orangemen who tell us that “Unionism is a 
“discredited creed” At least the omens are favourable. 

There are other definite movements in Ulster. Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P. for South Tyrone, has one all to himself. His followers are 
mostly tenant farmers who desire the compulsory expropriation of 
landlords reluctant to sell At the moment Mr. Russell has two 
henchmen in the House of Commons, Mr. Wood, MP. for East 
Down and Mr. Mitchell, M.P. for North Fermanagh. These men 
are“ practically Liberals, and have constantly voted agaist. the 
Unionist Government. At present the Russellite movement in Ulster 
ig small :— 


“A beam in darkness; let it grow.” 


Then there is a very pronounced Labour movement in the great 
industrial centre of Belfast. As it only affects Belfast, one must not 
attach too mucheimportance to it. But that it does affect Belfast 
is obvious At the recent election in North Belfast, which has 
always been a true-blue Tory seat, the Conservative only managed 
to win by a majority of 400 over the Independent Labour candidate, 
though * the Conservative was Lord Mayor of the cty, and 
though the Labour candidate frightened a large number of 
honest bourgeois people who might have voted Liberal by his 
advanced Socialist views. The Conservative majority at the previous 
election had been over 2,000. Then in South Belfast Mr. Sloan has 
successfully defied the Unionist caucus, who ran a candidate against 
him at the last election, and mean to run another against him at the 
next. But Mr. Sloan is popular, and will easily keep his seat. These 
things are perhaps only straws, but they show the way of the wind. 
‘There may be other causes, besides the revival of Natjonalists and 
the demand for reform, for the rapprochement between North and 
South in Ireland. The spread of general education hagmeeyhewdsie 
something to do with it. The entire shifting of the ground of 
religious controversy during the past twenty or thirty years has also 
something to do with it: something, but very little, for Ulster is a 
stronghold of orthodoxy. But, whatever the causes may be, one or 
two things are fairly clear. The first is that this rapprochement, 
while it should make the problem of Ireland perceptibly more easy, 
would not justify the introduction of a Gladstonian Home Rule Bull 
by a Liberal or othef Government. To do that would be to break 
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up again the fountains of the great deep. Moderate men and 
moderate movements would be swept unceremoniously aside. We 
should have the old battle-cries, the old bitterness, the same wearys 
struggle over again. This, of course, is very sad. Mr. Gladstone’s’ 
Bill seemed to a good many of us an act of comparatively elementary 
justice, a necessary corollary to our modern theories of representative ° 
Government. But we live in a notoriously imperfect world. “It is 
“not enough,” as the French epigrammatist has said, “to be reason- 
“able in this world: one must learn how to live with people who are 
“not reasonable.” And practical politicians must learn not only 
how to live with them but How to govern them It was a splendid 
allusion of Mr. Gladstone’s to imagine that he had only to present 
to Ireland a logical and rational scheme of self-government for all 
men and all parties in Ireland to accept it. The plain truth is that 
most men only hold theories enthusiastically when it is abundantly 
-Clear to them that the theories in practice will not incommode them- 
‘selves. Ulster Protestants no doubt believe theoretically in govern- 
ment by majorities, but they refused to assent to government by 
majorities in Ireland, because they thought, rightly or wrongly, that 
the Catholic majority would not deal fairly by the Protestant 
‘minority. If in course of time they perceive that in reality they 
have nothing to fear from a Catholic majority, their attitude towards 
Home Rule will undergo a substantial change. It is also fair to 
say that Southern Catholics must recognise this, and must, if 
necessary, check the ardour of political prelates with aspirations for 
wan all-Catholic Ireland. Another obvious thing is that there is no 
-going back on the Wyndham-Macdonnell policy of the late Unionist 
‘Government. That Government, yielding to the clamour of a small, 
vitriolic and entirely undistinguished body of persons—the Ulster 
Unionist members—did actually turn back after putting their han 
to the plough The result is a temporary confusion in Irish affairs: 
no man knowing what the policy of the Government is, or what is 
to be ddéne and what left undone. The new Liberal Government 
_ must recognise what is fairly patent now in Ulster: that the so-called 
“Ulster Parliamentary Party,” besides being small, vitriolic and undis- 
tinguished, exerts a constantly-dwindling influence both at home 
and in Parliament. At present, with the defection of Mr. Russell, Mr. 
‘eed Sloan and Mr. Mitchell, they can only muster 15 votes. 
After the General Election the 15 votes may well sink to. 10. Of 
course, as the influence dwindles, they become more vitriolic, more 
objurgatory., Conciliation, they scream, is all nonsense; co-operation 
with the South a vile and base surrender of sacred principle; 
“devolution” sheer treas8n. Such is the tone of the official Unionists, 
and of the Unionist Press in Ulster. But this kind of talk will have 
less and less influence as the years go by. Even now it has, to the 
majority of people, no particular meaning, exctpt that certain men 
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were, a short time ago, hungering for loav& and fishes which—at the 
moment tantalisingly near—are now beyond their reach. Meanwhile 
tHe beneficent softening of prejudices in Ireland will go on. When 
the North and the South come, as they must come, really to know one 
another, the Irish problem will settle itself. But English politicians, 
and especially English Liberal politicians, should remember Ulster. 
They should remember its latent Liberalism, and be of good courage. 


S. P. KERR. 


: THE UNEMPLOYED. 


"~ OR many years the problem of the unemployed was manifest 
merely in random and sporadic agitations. It appeared one 
year and vanished in another; and none knew the secret of its origin 
or disappearance. In the present it appears to have come to stay. | 
England’s staple industries, especially the textile manufactures, were 
never more prosperous. .England’s foreign trade refuses to fulfil all 
the dismal prophecies of Mr. Chamberlam concernmg one thing 
going and another gone. The Income Tax returns under 
Schedule D. continue to rise to almost incredible dimensions, and the 
economist’s estimate of the national wealth deals with hat fabulous 
quantities of thousands of millions in store. Yet at every succeeding 
approach of winter the cry of the unemployed becomes vocal in all 
the great cities of England. And although outward manifestation 
only commences as the autumn advances towards Christmas-tide, 
when human benevolence for a moment pours out its treasures in 
‘response to the cry of the poor, investigations during the summer 
have shown a condition of affairs filled with all the accompaniments 
of privation and physical and moral degeneration, in which work is 
sought for and sought in vain. 
In West Ham the Daily News Distress Fund employed some nine 
hundred p@rsons last winter in work for which wages were ptid, 
- -amj POE the parks, building a swimming-bath, etc Last. August 
an attempt was made to disoover what had actually become of the 
men who had thus been given temporary relief. It was found that 
of 556 actually visited, 451 were out of work at the time the census 
was takeff (at the end of August), and 402 had done a total of less 
than six weeks’ work sjnce the closing of the relief fund in the spring. 
It is scarcely too much to assert that the unemployed problem, as 
it appears to the decent citizen, depends almost entirely upon the 
vigour with which rival newspapers set themselves to reveal the 
„conditions of poverty in the cities 'It has been discovered that 
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such investigations provide good “copy,” fnd that it is well for each 
political party demanding change to exhibit before an astonished 
world something of the chaos and cruelty fruitfully flourishing at the 
basis of modern civilised society. 

Last autumn the noise was more conspicuous than ever before. 
Practically all the penny and halfpenny newspapers of London were 
appointing enterprising journalists—in grandiloquent terms, “Special 
“Commissioners,” or “Special Investigators ”—to embark upon the 
hazardous exploration of the realms in London east of the City or 
south of the river. There is a dreary similarity about all these 
sketches of an impossible human life. The same round of recognised 
sights is pursued by all They pass on from one institution to 
another in a journey, as if from oasis to oasis in the desert. It would 
almost seem possible, if the taste for slumming, once popular, revives, 
to establish caravanserais at the chief centres, where refreshments and 
a night’s lodging could be obtained at reasonable prices for those who 
desire from a few hours’ sensational visiting to understand the cause 
of poverty and its cure. 

The journalist enters the East End through Toynbee Hall. He 
passes to study Poplar Workhouse, a “palace of pauperism”; then to 
Medland Hall to see the night’s lodging freely offered to all; then 
perhaps toa Salvation Army shelter or a view outside the dock gates 
in the early morning. Browning Hall in the south, and one or two 
large and popular missions complete his survey. He finds the 
workless demanding employment, and the casuals, in broken and 
shattered, hordes, fighting for places in the free shelter. He inquires, 
with some heat, of English civilisation, “Can these things be?” The 
enquiry remains in type until a Russian revolution or a General 
Election at home demands the space for more important topics. Ten 
years ago similar investigators were inquiring, at the end of their 
random and hasty explorations, “Can these things be?” And a 
similar enquiry may be readily prophesied as the outcome of spasmodic 
human interest at the end of another decade. 

Briefly, I think the situation may be summed up somewhat as 
follows: The staple industries of the country are in flourishing ~ 
condition, and the trade union returns of those out of 4mployment 
have fallen since this time last year, and are probably destined to fall 
still further. The enormous waste in the South African War, an 
the enormous irfcrease in unproductive Government expenditure, 
have, howeyer, in part limited the demands of the home market and 
struck heavily at certain luxurious trades. This is true especially of 
the building trade, which is a sure test of private economy, and, in a 
lower circle, of the consumption of alcohol—the staple luxury of the 
poor. In consequence there has been thrown out of employment, in 
London especially, a ceytain number of skilled artisans and a greater 
number of those labourers who, without any technica] knowledge, and 
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usually with but little store b: accumulation, form the material out of 
which are recruited the decent unemployed. 

Beyond these at the other end of the scale, the workhouses are 
choked with paupers. The actual numbers and even the percentage 
per thousand have steadily risen since the days of the war, and now 
stand at a proportion of the total population which is a really menacing ° 
danger to the future progress of this country. 

And just outside the pauper limits, beneath and above the pauper 
line, is an enormous class which is the creation of the modern city, a 
special and particular problem of low-grade life which demands 
immedrate attention. It is the class which is occasionally exhibited 
in unemployed processions, and which is the despair of those who are 
organising the unemployed committees, It is a class which has been 
bred in‘ overcrowded homes, amid depressing’ surroundings, upon 
poor food, in the new urban civilisation. It drinks, but it $ not 
largely drunken. It will work when opportunity is given, and under 
the stress of hunger will make large-efforts to obtain a field for its 
labour. But its work is not particularly fruitful It is stunted and 
weakened in body and mind. It has no skilled knowledge or trade 
which can enable it to take a satisfactory position in the new world of 
scientiic industry. It is good-tempered and Iondly, with an 
astonishing patience. It endures its periods of privation as if they 
were the inevitable actions of Providence—lightning falling from a 
clear sky. It has no. stake in the country, no relationship to the 
soil or any permanent things It wanders through the block 
dwellings and tiny cottages in the poorer districts of London in a 
vague unrest. It rarely possesses ‘a vote, and still more rarely uses it 
But its children fight the battles of its country and are lauded as 
heroes for a brief space of time, until the war is over, and they return 
to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

Only at times, when there filters down into the sombre world in 
which if lives and brings up its children to a similar life, the news of 
well-fed Chinese in the compounds of South Africa, or the enormous 
luxury and extravagance of some outrageous society dinner, or the 
evidence of wealth—which would have supported it in comfort for 
the remaind®r of its days—consumed in a few hours of furious waste, 
-p it to consider whether more violent action would not be 

t way of escape from its present distress. 

To-day j it is waiting while the storms of political ¢ontroversy rage 
above its head. One thing which it is gradually apprehending is that 
its condititn could not be greatly worsened, and that any change 
would probably be a good change. And without any shadow of 
doubt, the statesman who can promise it employment, and in any 
degree make that promise plausible, will sooner or later obtain its 
suffrage and support. 

This class to-day, a new feature in the modern world, is spreading, 
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probably, with a greater rapidity than cs other class in the social 
organism. The betterment of its condition is the solution to a very 
barge degree of the problem of the unemployed. No scientific treat- 
ment of that problem is possible without recognition that 
_unemployment is merely the outward symbol of a disease. 
“The malady of poverty remains as a permanent injury to 
the body politic So long as that body offers a fair outward 
seeming, we are content to let things proceed in some rough, 
unjust fashion. The moment the skin breaks out into blotches 
and pustules—unemployed processions of men and women, forlorn 
citizens of the British Empire, marching, tattered and hungry, through 
the streets of wealth and pleasure—we tum our attention in hasty, 
feverish fashion to some immediate plaster or outward cure. Is it not 
time that we should seek some medicine of more profound efficacy 
‘which will restore the whole body to healthful life? 

Three possible policies remain ; and only a simultaneous application 
of all can produce the results desired. 

The first is the obvious duty of the moment: the attempt to deal 
with the unemployed, as memployed, “before they are reduced by 
the hopelessness of the struggle for decency against poverty and 
starvation into the ranks of the unemployable. 

The second is the building of such organisation as may prevent 
these unemployed from becoming unemployed; by the creation, if ıt 
be possible, of industries which may balance the mystenous but 
regular arid periodic fluctuations of the labour market. 

The third is the effecting of such reforms as will cut off at its source 
the creation of the low-grade life, upon which unemployment, when 
it comes, exercises the most destructive of its influences. 


L 


The effort at dealmg with the unemployed as unemployed is 
making large progress, and the experience and work of the past three 
years in practical result have been more fruitful than any of the 
ill-directed efforts of the previous half-century. From a tiny expen- 
mént in East London two years ago, which spent £4,060 and dealt 
with a few hundred cases, there arose last year Mr. Long’s Central 
Committee; in which, for the first time under the direct patronage o 
the Governmertt Official, representatives from all the boroughs of 
London, rich and poor alike, assembled to deal with the unemployed 
problem. The expenditure was experimental only, and arhounted in 
the aggregate but to some 450,000, provided by private charity. 
But here were attempts, first, at a census of the unemployed, second, 
at classification of the unemployed, and third, at providing definite 
work for the unemployed. - 

The report, in which the experience of that experiment is 
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embodied, furnishes a mine of illuminatıng comment upon the 
difficulties and possibilities of the problem. Within the London area 
45,700 men were registered at the local Distress Committees, arid 
26,000 of these were approved as suitable for employment under the 
operations of the new machinery. Employment under the Central 
Fund was only, as a matter of fact, given to some 3,500 men, and only 
for an average of a few weeks apiece. Local boroughs were invited 
to put in hand work of a generally beneficial character, and small 
grants were made from the Central Fund to supplement the expendi- 
ture of the ratepayer. Relef works, in co-operation with the County 
Council, the City Corporation and His Majesty's Commussioner of 
Works, were established, and temporary deportations of men into the 
country, under a system by which their wives and children were 
supported at home, were effected at Hadleigh in co-operation with the 
Salvation Army, at Garden City by agreement with the Garden City 
Company, and at Hollesley Bay, in Suffolk, by the generosity of 
Mr. Fels: experiments in a new system of dealing with the 
unemployed. 

The results of the classification showed that by far the greater bulk 
of the cases to be considered were made up of that particular stratum 
of low-grade labour, the product of the modern city, which I have 
already described. Very few trades unionists or skilled mechanics 
came`under the operations of the fund. All experi@nce shows that the 
new special machinery which is now being created will find its 
normal operations in this particular class, distinct from the more 
fortunate artisans above, as from the less fortunate casuals and paupers 
below, though insensibly fading into both the one and the ‘other. 

The machinery was lamentably delayed in getting its creaking 
and complicated mechanism into operation ; and the result was that 
most of the men who finally came into its work had been many 
months in the “Hell of unemployment,” and showed manifest traces 
of the ravages produced by such an experience both in body and 
mind. Under such conditions the relief work was largely in the nature 
of convalescent assistance, in which the men, through regular employ- 
ment, the establishment of physical conditions making for efficiency, 
and abové all, the revival of a hope which had almost vanishedeinto 
the apathy of despair, were being in time qualified again to take a 
‘position of freedom and independence in the industrial community. 
Relief works conducted with such material, howewer, can never be 
anything but disastrous from the point of view of profit and loss. 
The calculation of the extra charge of unemployed labour varies 
from 25 per cent. to many hundreds per cent. of increase. Far the 
greater number of the men were evidently doing their best; but as 
the report asserts, although steady improvement was ‘revealed, quite 
a large number were never earning in stable, economic fashion the 
wages which they were paid. 
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The colony system offers the. most interesting results. On the 
one hand it presents a kind of natural “disability,” and thus solves 
many difficult questions of wages and ease in government employ- 
ment, and the creation of a permanent class quartered on the income 
of the community. On the other, it showed the most marked 
tesponse of the mobile human materal to the beneficent operations 
of fresh air, good food, regular labour and human interest. In 
addition, in such a colony as Hollesley Bay, it offered at least the 
possibility of some permanent method of escape, many of the 
colonists being found to respond in a surprising degree, for town 
dwellers, to the interests of the varied operations of agriculture. 

Encouraged by such a response, the authorities, through the further 
generosity of Mr. Fels, are making arrangements for the drafting off 
of some of the best of these colonists into separate cottages with 
expermmental holdings, to which can be brought their wives and 
familhes from London, and in which they may learn the methods of 
fruit farming, market gardening, poultry-keeping and the “petite 
“culture” Such experiments, widely multiplied, may offer at least 
a possibihty of a new start, either in the empty country districts of 
England or in the dominions beyond the sea, for those who have been 
hopelessly broken in the heart of the city. 

From such experience has grown the Unemployed Workmen’s Act 
of last summer. “The method of that Act’s creation, its hasty and 
il-constructed provisions, its appearance and withdrawal, its recon- 
struction, ts abandonment, its final acceptance in truncated form at 
the end of a session after a few hours’ discussion in fear of popular 
clamour, forms one of the most dismal revelations of the attitude of 
an Imperial Parliament to the vital questions of national well-being. 
To-day it stands a queer jumble of divergent ideals, with a principle 
embodied in it which its promoters strongly deny, and with the 
actual possibilities of its effort rudely curtailed. Under its direction, 
however, there 1s being created in all the large cities of England, and 
especially in London, an elaborate and complicated machinery 
designed to deal in national fashion with the unemployed outside the 
region of the poor law. For some months it appeared that these 
committees would offer the grotesque spectacle of osganisations 
provided with ample funds for the construction of their own 
machinery, and-no possibility of effecting anything when that“ 
machinery bad been constructed. West Ham had levied a rate of 
43,000 in order to administer with efficiency and economy some 
£60 which had been given for relief in response to its inypassioned 
appeals. London, with the possibilities of a rate of over £150,000, 
appeared to have obtamed no money at all for the actual payment 
of unemployed labour. And it was somewhat cynically suggested 
that the contribution of the new Act to the unemployed problem had 
been to give employmént to a new class of salaried officials, writing 
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memos and useless doctments and appeals in the offices of the 
Distress Committees) The Queen of England, however, moved to- 
impulsive action by the harrowing stories of privation which were 
filling all the papers, and especially by that pitiful spectacle of the wonten 
of Poplar being lectured by the late Prime Minister on the law of 
diminishing returns, plunged suddenly mto the chaos; and calléd 
upon all men and women of good will in the Empire to respond to 
` her effort. A fund which mounts by £10,000 a week, and at the tme 
of writing has reached nearly £120,000, has thus been created; which 
will be placed in bulk at the service of the Distress Committees to 
enable them to make what experiment is possible within the narrow 
limits of the Local Government Board regulations for the further settle- 
ment of the best method of dealing with this problem. But the 
distribution has already revealed the utter madequacy of any such sum 
to deal with this huge and disastrous problem. 

The one hopeful line appears to be in the land colony; and it 18 
very greatly to be hoped that a large variety of these colonies will be 
in operation before the coming of next summer. They should be 
initiated on all kinds of land, in all sorts of ways; on good land and 
bad; in places where subsidiary industries may be encouraged as. 
well as where derelict clay is actually passing out of cultivation. They 
offer in combination both the possibility of the more successful 
method of tiding over periods of temporary distress, and also of a 
channel through which human life may flow out of the town mto 
rural England. Such a flow will speedily be checked by-the i Impossi- 
bility under the present system of men obtaining land in small 
quantities, and the funds necessary for the establishmênt of the 
apparatus of the holdings necessary for farming in small groups of 
co-operative free men. But the chafing and fretting of the stream 
against those barriers will furnish one of the least deniable of the 
impelling forces which sooner or later—it is greatly to be hoped, 
sooner rather than Jater—will ensure legislation designed to forward 
the colonisation of England. 

There will be many mistakes, many failures, opportunities always 
for the candid critic. The conception that the land colony is destined 
finally tœ settle the problem of poverty is a conception that belongs 
to the region of phantasy. But I have no doubt at all that the thing, 
has come to stay. With the drying up of charity and its proved 
inadequacy—a matter probably of months only~.-any Government 
desirous of the welfare of the -people will be compelled to fall back 
upon tle principle which was embodied in the original Unemployed 
Bill, as formulated by Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
_ This principle decidet definitely to aid with’ public money—preferably 
“with national grants—the effort at the establishment of the farm 
colony and the’ training therein of unemployed men for the operations 
of sencus in England and abroad. Whén once that public money 
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is obtained, the Distress Committee, with its rural branches, will 
settle down into normal and unsensational work as a part of the 
established method of municipal activity—as humdrum and common- 
place as the municipal trams or the public gas supply. 

A certain number of parasitic, low-grade industries may find their 
fupply of low-grade labour diminish by such rivers of escape, and the 
cry may be raised that the State is illegitimately competing with 
unlimited funds against private industry. But as every sane social 
observer has long since recognised, these parasitic industries have 
either to raise their conditions of labour to some minimum of possible 
human life or to vanish altogether from the scene. And if the 
process of such development or disappearance is in any degree 
hastened by the Unemployed Act and its future enlargements, the 
nation in the days to come will reckon such enlargement as a 
momentous advance in the progress towards a civilisation. 


-t 
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The second method of reform will consist in the attempted creation 
of such remunerative industry as may increase the area of available 
employment. The industry may either be permanent work, generally 
developing the wealth of the country, or work which is definitely 
seasonal and periodic, which may be expanded or contracted in 
accordance with the contraction or expansion of the normal labour 
market outgide. It would probably be a mistake definitely to recruit 
such Government industries from the actual ranks of the unemployed, 
and especmlly from the unemployed in the later stages of degeneration, 
when a considerable period of convalescence is required before they 
can be brought back to a satisfactory standard of physical and moral 
eficiency. It is very obvious that if work is offered under certain 
conditions, which is deliberately increased when the returns of labour 
exhibit a falling demand in the outside market, such work must 
of necessity exercise a mitigating influence in the swelling ðf the 
ranks of the workless.* 

The first or general development of industry must concentrate itself 
especially on the problem of British agriculture. Here is the primary 
interest of this or any other nation in a condition of sickness and 
decay. The number of persons employed has fallen in fifty years 
from nearly two millions to under one million, and if only the number 
could be restored to what it stood at in 1851, work would be found for 
a million persons in profitable industry on the soil This fall is 
undoubtedly in considerable part due to the introduction of machinery, 
which has enabled farmers under the presemt system largely to 
dispense with labour. But it is very greatly due also to the system 


* It is welcome in this connection to find Str Arthur Clay, one of the ablest of that 
group of able men who-hithesto have opposed all Government action, accepting this 
method of adjustment as a means of mitigating the devastation of unemployment. 
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under which English oe is being conducted, and especially to 
the absence of those small free men, whether lessees or proprietors, 
who, in all Western Europe, are engaged in bearing the burdens of 
agricultural development. ‘We have hitherto failed to take seriously 
the development of English land to the best advantage. The 
enormous wealth of our mining and manufacture has permitted us td 
adopt a policy of /atsses faire which would have ruined any less 
prosperous nation. The country has been turned into a pleasure- 
ground and shooting preserve instead of a breeding-place of men in 
secure and independent life on the soil Wherever the land is suitable, 
undoubtedly the economic advantage, as well as the vital well-being 
of the maximum number of people, is chiefly served by the planting 
- of families of small holders on the land, buying and selling in the 
new methods of co-operation and with that security of tenure and 
independence which alone can give energy and determinatiom in the 
enterprise of their business) And where the land is evidently too 
poor to support such intensive cultivation, and is passing into waste 
and heath, a national system of cultivation on a large scale, especially 
of afforestation, is the true solution of the problem. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture reported strongly on the 
demand for small holdings in districts as various as Wilts and 
Lancashire, Cambridgeshire and Cumberland, The Co-operative Small 
Holdings Association have recently undertaken’ careful investiga- 
tions in a variety of cases all over the country, where, through the 
energy of some particular landlord, or the survival of the ancient free 
rights, the small farmer to-day is engaged in the work of cultivating 
his own land. They find everywhere, although the life is laborious, 
and often a lack of knowledge of the newest methods prevents full 
` results which might be possible to skilled industry, that three charac- 
teristics distinguish the districts in which small holders are working. ` 
First, they exhibit an increase of population in sharp contrast to the 
decrease in the districts all around them where the labour is con- 
ducted on the weekly wage system. Second, they show an almost 
complete absence of pauperism, and especially of that impossible - 
old age of the agricultural labourer in the workhouse, which is one 
of the worst blots upon the civilisation of modern England. Third, 
they show a far more active desire of the peasant farmer to obtain 
knowledge of technical advance in agriculture than is ever to be 
found among the ordinary agricultural labourers in he large farming 
districts, and a willingness of the young men to stay upon the soil 
rather than to emigrate into the cities—the ambition of the young 
men in most of the villages of England. 

If the new Government can definitely set itself, as an alternative 
- policy to wild-cat schemes of food taxation and Protection as a 
remedy for scarcity of work, deliberately to attempt the development 
of the full possibilities of the land of England at home, undoubtedly 
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it would not only deal with a problem crying for reform, but 
would do much towards a gradual solution of the problem of the 
unemployed. By large and compulsory powers to local bodies for 
the acquisition and letting of land, by the development of national 
credit banks, by the encouragement of co-operation, and by the 
treation of a Land Commission deliberately essaying the work (in the 
new Prime Minister’s words) af the “Colonisation of England,” there 
is no reason why reforms should not be actively commenced which 
in a few years’ time will have established many thousands of peasant 
farmers in an independent posttion upon the land. Such establish- 
ment will not only produce a direct remedy for the unemployed in 
the work actually given in the operations of agriculture to those free 
and independent workers. It will provide an indirect solution in 
the large expansion of the demand in the home market for all the 
clothing and machinery and other non-rural necessities which this 
population must inevitably create. 

With such a development also, and suitable Government encourage- 
ment in Education and credit, these agricultural communities can be 
made to develop those home industries which on the Continent have 
so fruitfully been created dunng the past half-century. By such a 
policy Wurtemburg, in less then forty years, has been converted from 
one of the poorest countries of Europe into one of the most prosperous. 
From being reported as “purely agricultural and impoverished by 
“over population,” it has been transformed into such a condition that 
the directer of the Royal Bank at Stuttgart can announce, “There is 
“not a pauper in the united kingdom of Wurtemburg.” In Bohemia, 
the Tyrbdl, Switzerland, rourd Moscow, the same development of 
industry is maintained as an auxiliary to the work of agriculture 
in peasant holdings; and all these fail to satisfy “the insatiable 
“market which exists for them in England”? 

Second, amongst work ol seasonal or periodic variation which 
could be successfully undertaken by the State, but which no private 
owner will ever in large degree develop, the most pressing is the 
work of Sylviculture or Afforestation. It is not only work to be 
encouraged in connection with the unemployed problem, but work in 
itself imperatively demanded in view of the possibilities of the future. 
The world’s demand for timber, especially in the feeding of the news- 
paper press, is ever increasing by leaps and bounds. At the same 
time the supply.of available forests is steadily diminishing, and there 
appears a possibility, before this century is over, of something like 
a timber famine in Western Europe. Few individuals will undertake 
the expense and trouble of planting estates which are only to offer 
remuneration in the growth of half a century: "But for a nation, which 
is as much concerned with the future as the present, such work 1s 
necessary and vital. A State Department, encouraged in the work 


e 
* See especially the foreign reports of the Sub-Committees of the Recess 
Committee (1896) which coatamm a nass of useful information. 
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of. afforestation, should be the creation of any Government interested 
in national well-being. There are 3,000,000 acres of suitable waste 
Jand alone out of a total of over 12,000,000, upon some of which 
- experimental planting could be immediately commenced. The 
work would be performed in the winter months, in just those 
times when the normal labour market is at its lowest ebb. If 
would provide a considerable demand for unskilled labour, as well as 
skilled, and when properly worked would give employment to many 
thousands of workmen under such conditions as would make for 
physical efficiency. The Departmental Committee of 1902, presided 
over by Mr. Munro-Ferguson, reported in the United Kingdom a 
smaller area of woodlands than that of any other European country 
except Portugal, with the percentage belonging to the crown of 24% 
only, a smaller percentage than that of any other European country. 
There are 15,000,000 acres of mountain and heathland, used now in the 
main for light grazing and shooting, from which considerable sites for 
afforestation could be selected, and the climate compares favourably 
with that of Sweden, Norway and North Russia, from which we import 
6,000,000 tons of timber every year. Immediately forestry was in 
active operation also, not only would a large new primary industry be 
- created, opening an entirely fresh source of employment, but if the 
experience of Southern Germany, Switrerland and South-western 
France is to be trusted, immediately secondary” industries would 
spring up which would open up large schemes of remunerative 
employment. The experience, for example, of the National treat- 
ment in France of the problem of the waste and desolate “Landes” is 
an object lesson in the deliberate triumph of human nature over 
circumstance. On soil of the poorest description the pine plantations 
have not only reclaimed 1 ¥ million of acres and destroyed malaria and 
other diseases, they have created large industries which have increased 
to a marked degree the national wealth of the enon: “These 
“results,” testifies Mr. Howitz 


were brought about by planting these large areas, which were first | 
unhealthy and secondly very unproductive: except a few sheep 
there. was nothing there: there was no agricultural produce. 
Then the pines grew up, and in twenty-five or thirty years they 
improved the land so vastly that it paid for the first time to carry on 
agriculture. They could get shelter for their beasts, the land was 
drained so far that they could get pasturage, anð the malaria had 
disappeared. The pines yielded a lot of tar and resin: there were ` 
distilleries put up, those distilleries paid, and more were set up 
There was wood, and while it was small it was made into small bundles 
and was sent to Paris for firewood, and it was found that it paid ; more 
came down to earn money by it. Immediately they came down there 
they found they could make more things out of the wood ; they made 
the small baskets of shavings that you buy everywhere in France ; 
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that industry paid, and more were made; then at last they found they 
could sell the timber in England for pit props; they introduced an 
enormous trade in pit props, which is now carried on; France alone 
consumes three-fourths of them. The Committee will see the 
enormous number of applications for labour that there would not have 
: been if it had remained ‘‘ Les Landes.” * 


Another possibility, though ore not perhaps entirely so hopeful as 
these first, is offered in the work of reclamation. Mr. Alden, in his 
most interesting book on the unemployed, gives examples of the 
increase in national wealth, effected by comparatively small schemes 
in England, in which land, formerly washed by the sea at every tide, 
is mow covered with nch corr fields and comfortable farms. Fore- 
shore reclamation would immensely improve the Port of London. 
There is Rennie’s scheme for reclaiming the Wash, and adding a new 
count# of 200,000 acres to England. The energy of the Dutch 
Government in continually increasing the area of its tiny land by 
such Government organised methods as that which drained Haarlem 
Lake and is now pumping out the Zuyder Zee, might be recommended 
for study by those who are seeking methods of remunerative 
expansion for English labour. It is said, and with truth, that such 
industry, if worked from unemployed labour, would exhibit enormous 
cost with very little return. The work should be organised from the 
best labour obtainable; the cnly condition being that it should follow 
the fluctuations of the labour market and should be readily expandible 
as the laBour demand falls. But even if the workmen were taken 
deliberately from unemployed labour, it cannot be denied that it is 
better for a nation to be placing its workers in actual industry which 
will give some return in Netional advantage, than to allow them to 
march hungry through the streets, or degenerate in semi-starvation 
in the silence of their desolate homes. The waste which such a 
process involves any rational Government must attempt to combat, 
no rational Government can long endure. 


IIL 

Beyond such measures as these lies the whole development of a 
policy of social reform which shall grapple, not so much with the 
specific manifestation of unemployment, as with the actual disease 
of poverty. Teday a nation possessed of wealth almost fabulous, 
bult up of such riotous commercial prosperity as has no previous 
parallel in the world’s history, confronts an enormous area of 
poverty and low-grade life. with a population running, perhaps, to over 
12,000,000, but a few hours’ earnings from starvation. Effort for the 
utlisation of its enormous wealth in the raising of such population to 
humane and desirable corditions of existence may well absorb all the 
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energies of the twentieth century. If it fails in the enterprise, civilisa- 
tion itself fails. For undoubtedly the present condition of inequality, 
ina community definitely democratic, is a condition of instability which 
can only ultimately result in calamity or revolution. 

The problem must be approached by many different ways. The 
incidence of taxation must be shifted from the necessaries of life, 
whereby it is laid upon those who can ill afford it, to the luxuries and 
accumulations which are the prerogatives of a comparatively small group 
who obtain such a large proportion of the wealth of the community. 
More efficient education, carried to a higher age, must give a better 
chance to those hordes of unskilled boys and girls who are now turned 
out as helpless competitors in the midst of a world of skilled industry. 
A definite national attempt must be made to grapple with the problem 
of physical degeneration, to make a fresh start in a new generation, 
by the scientific treatment of the necessities of childhood afid the 
breaking of a vicious chain which sends children into the world 
condemned from their birth to mental and physical decay. The 
whole poor law system, with its enormous and increasing army of 
paupers, must give place to something not only more humane, but . 
more intelligent; to classification and redemptive agencies, and to 
satisfactory treatment of the problem of old age, which get rid 
of the clumsiness, as well as of the cruelty, of its present blind and 
random machinery. These communal activities, pursued by the nation 
as a whole, in its determination to get rid of this reproach in its midst, 
must, of necessity, be accompanied by individual efforts at the stimulus 
and creation of a strong individual character, at the grappling with 
the vices and diseases which are the fruitful accompaniments of 
poverty, bred by ils ravages, and at the same time intensifying the’ 
difficulties of its cure. 


I may now briefly summarise the possibilities of immediate actian 
which lie before any Government deliberately concerned with the 
problem of “The condition of the people "—as manifest in the disease 
of urban ynemployment. 

First, directly to deal with the present unemployed copie by 
the development of the work of the new Distress Committees, especi- 
ally in connection with.the Land Colonies, by meang of Government 
subsidies and municipal aid. 

Second, indirectly to deal with the present unemployed 
problem by— 

(a) The development of English Agradi by giving direct 
access to the sbil to those willing to become small holders; the 
encouragement of co-operation; of technjcal education; of credit 
banks; of instruction in secondary and cottage industries. 
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(6) The development of English Sylviculture, through the 
organisation of a Government Department of Afforestation, with 
the right to rent and buy waste lands and to organise their 
planting. 


(c) The establishment of schemes of reclamation, which can 
be developed in periods when industry is dispensing with labour 
and limited when the labour market again expands. 


Third, directly to deal with the problem of poverty by— 
(a) The lifting of taxes from the necessaries of life. 
(6) The abandonment of waste in Government expenditure. 


(c) Concern for the physical efhaency and mental equipment 
of the children of the poor. 


*(d) The prohibition of child labour and the sharp limitation 
of the labour of adolescence. 


(à The bringing of monopoly and the value of monopoly 
into the hands of the whole people. 


Such is the challenge to warfare, to a national campaign for 
the well-being of the English people. Before this appeal all the 
tumult and shouting of the “Missionaries of Empire,” with their 
identification of size with greatness, and their alliance with all the 
selfish and corrupt interests of the community, become suddenly 
irrelevant and tiresome. The waving of flags, the perorations con- 
cerning England's unparalleled greatness, the boastings and triumphs, 
are to-day suddenly judged by the vision of the citizens of this 
Empire marching, forlorn and desperate, through the streets of 
plenty, or of its children crying hungry in the rain. Montaigne in 
a famous essay tells of the innocence of the South American Indians 
as he saw them at Rouen, in their astonishment at the strange, 
sixteenth century Europe into which they had been suddenly thrown. 
“They wondered how it should be that some folks were full and even 
“crammed with all manner of commodities, while many of their 
“brethren, hunger-beaten and lean with poverty and famjne, begged 
“at their gates—begged submissively, though they might have taken 
“the others by the throat or fired their houses.” So the rude Indian 
with untutored mind. “Let it pass,” was his ironical comment 
“They know no better. They wear no breeches.” “Mai quot/ ils ne 
“portent point de hault de chausses” 

The greatest mind of that curious and sceptical age was 
occasionally haunted by the same problem. of human disparities. 
With a breath of reality and cold air, in the midst of the comedy 
that is being performed in Venice for the diversion of those who 
would see virtue victorious and a happy ending, the inequalities of a 
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poor, perplexed human trihunal of law are suddenly challenged by the 
demand of the conscience for some more fundamental justice in the 
meaning of the ways of men :— 


You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them :—Shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they under burdens? Let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be season’d with such viands? You will answer :— 


Answer—what? Have four centuries of experience provided no 
more satisfactory reply to the challenge of an ultimate moral vindica- 
tion for all the long processes of change? 


C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


RUSSIAN ANARCHY. 


OOKING back upon Russia’s Autocratic régime and the 
L rapidity with which it vanished, one is reminded of the 
American dogcart which held together so well that no single part of it 
ever got out of order until one day the whole of it disappeared 
simultaneously, leaving no residue. It simply ceased to be. In like 
manner the Tsardom and all its works suddenly were not, so that 
to-day an intelligent Martian alighting upon the earth and paymg a 
visit to contemporary Muscovy might easily imagine himself in a 
free and easy State where liberty had glided into license and 
decentralisation merged into chaos. Formerly everything that was 
not expressly permitted was implicitly forbidden, whereas to-day no 
action is prohibited which the statute law allows, and hardly any 
offence is punished which it condemns) Down to last midsummer the 
Russian was a mere unit, slighted or unheeded and helpless; to-day . 
the individual is an integral part of some powerful league which is 
alied with other leagues and at war with the representatwes of 
authority. He operates with protests, threats, strikes. Co-operation 
ig the new idea, the co-operation once eloquently preached by 
Mazzini; but the Russian method of applying it differs considerably 
from that of the Itahan. The countrymen of Dante would have used 
it to build up, the compatriots of Tolstoy employ it to pull down. 
And in this work of destruction they display a degree of fervour which 
is almost fanatital, and a capacity for self-abnegation which might, 
characterise ascetics. 

The Russian movement is a revolt not merely against this political 
system or that, but against all authority whateyer. It 1s Cartesianism 
in politics with this difference, that even the modest cogito ergo sum of 
the French philosopher may soon be more than the Russian State will 
be able truly to say of itself. For people do not deign to argue, do not 
seem to reflect, but instinctively, as it were, shake off all shackles, 
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break through most restraints Each of the political units—the 
league, the club, the association, is a law unto itself, and if the prosaic 
` law of the State dares to interfere, nay refuses to subordinate itself, 
they all stand shoulder to shoulder presenting a united front against 
the common enemy. In this holy crusade all the idols of yesterday 
are shattered, many of the ideals of last year are scoffed at, most of 
the strivings of a sequel of generations are abhorred. “Let us break 
“with the past” is the cry one seems to hear everywhere. First the 
absurd and irksome prohibitions of the Autocracy were contravened ; 
meetings were convoked by the gentry, forbidden by the Bureaucrats 
and held in spite of the protests of the police. Then the odious 
institution of censure was defied, the series of laws which crippled 
every newspaper and turned the Press into what the Chinese would 
term a forest of pens planted by the Government, All those rules 
and regulations were jeered at and everyone applauded heartily. The 
penal laws against strikes were next set at naught, and the biggest 
combination which the world bad ever beheld was organised, nay, 
came spontaneously into being for the purpose of Conquering the 


. Autocracy. 


THE MIRACULOUS STRIKE. 


Probably no more terrible weapon was ever forged since men first 
waged war against men than the general strike in the form it assumed 
last October. Double-edged and lethal, its effects were at once 
material and moral On the one hand no form of Government, no 
system of tyranny could withstand its withering force, afd on the 
other no community would employ it without great provocation 
because none could wield it with impunity. The provocation received 
by the Russian people was in truth overwhelming; the capacity of 
the Slav race for self-denial and for contenting itself with short views 
is very great; hence the consequent success of the strike was 
complete. The Autocracy knuckled under, the manifesto was wrested 
from the Crown, and the strikers were literally intoxicated with 
victory. They had made a discovery which would work political 
miracles, nd like a child in possession of a new and amusing toy, 
they could not resist the temptation to play with it in season and out 
of season. And in some cases the temptation was very powerful 
The Imperial Manifesto proclaimed principles. only, yt did not frame 
definite laws, and Witte’s accompanying report made a demand upon 
public patience for a few months during whi.h the old statutes were | 
to be administered in the new spirit, or else temporary rules issued. 
But why should the n&tion wait even two months? What was there 
to prevent it from abolishing the old laws as it had abolished Tsarism 
by dint of combinations and strikes, and why should it forego this 
tight? Recourse was therefore again had té strikes and again and 
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again. A strike was always seasonable and effective. Isan Under- 
Secretary of State obnoxious to the extreme section of politicians? 
Order the Government to dismiss him, and if it refuses, proclaim a 
general strike. There is nothing simpler. Provisional Press laws are 
issued, to last only until the Duma meets, but unhappily they contain 
restrictive clauses, and therefore cannot be obeyed by a nation in 
revolution. A combination is accordingly entered into for the purpose 
of ignoring them. A man who presides over the workmen’s council of 
delegates ıs arrested on a charge of having committed offences for 
which a Prussian in Germany or a Frenchman in France would be 
punished. But why should a latter-day Russian consent to be 
punished? Why, indeed? The Government is peremptorily ordered 
to release him under pain of a general strike. An engineer named 
Sokoloff is believed—erroneously believed—to have been condemned 
to death for making war upon the Emperor’s forces at Kushk, on a 
foreign frontier, and the Minister President is thereupon bombarded 
‘for days with telegrams couched in very blunt language, ordering him 
to quash the sentence and abolish capital punishment within an hour 
else the senders will order a railway strike. They did not urge 
that Sokoloff was innocent, they did not stop to ask whether a Prime 
Minister ought to be encouraged to meddle with the course of justice ; 
they cared nothing whatever whether Count Witte possessed or did 
not possess the power to abolish capital punishment in the Empire. 
“We hereby demand ” . . . car tel est notre bon plaisir. All the rest 


was secondary. 


GOVERNMENT BY GENERAL STRIKE. 


Government on those lines seems clumsy and difficult, but perhaps 
that is only a first impression. For there arẹ many leagues, unions, 
associations in the Empire, each one intent on having its own likes 
and dislikes gratified, its own aims and ideals attained, so that a 
Cabinet obliged to humour these under threat of a general strike 
might easily lose its reason and run amock. If composed of patriotic 
Ministers, these might perhaps prefer penal servitude or even 
voluntary death. For a general strike, like that of Octob€t, or even 
a postal and telegraph strike like that of November and December, 
is as baleful to the nation as an unsuccessful war. And it may be 
far more disastrous. It may mean financial bankruptcy, economic 
ruin and utter demoralisation over and above. But the corporate 
bodies which thus deal terrible blows to the people are composed of 
men who presumably do not clearly discern these consequences, for 
if they did they could conjure them up only during a fit of such 
intense malignity as is rare among human beings. It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that they are well-meaning men who know not 
what they do. Yet one and all they speak and act in the name of 
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the nation which they are thus zealously working to ruin. For the 
general strike, as it was carried out last October and November, is a 
calamity to the entire community, to rich and poor whose sources.of 
livelihood it dries up. There may of course be cases where the 
employment of such a strike is a duty—the crisis of October js 
perhaps one—but it can never be fairly regarded as a right, At least 
not outside Russia. Ha l 

Any council or committee or individual that can order a universal 
or a postal telegraph and railway strike, with the certainty of being 
obeyed, is the Government of the country in everything but the name, 
and the official Cabinet counts for very little indeed. But when a 
score such corporate bodies exist and flourish m various parts of the 
country—some of them thousands of miles distant from the capital— 
the affairs of the nation are likely to get somewhat entangled. Fancy 
an airship propelled by explosions, and a number of aerostats standing 
in various parts of the vessel, each of whom should claim the right 
to cause an explosion whenever and wherever he thought fit, 
irrespective of its influence on the ship’s course or the safety of the 
passengers. And what is happening in Russia is analogous to that. 
Fach party is solicttous about its own aims, but nobody cares much 
about the needs of the nation. They are too distant. Short views 
only are taken. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The 
_famme-stricken peasants of large districts, whose faces are drawn 
and whose vitals are aching with sharp hunger, are not allowed to 
receive the corn which the authorities have purchased’ for them: 
for there are no trains running. Nearly all the financial transactions 
of the Empire are stopped because the telegraph is not working. 
People who are ill may die for lack of advice and medicines, babes 
for want of milk. Let the dead bury their dead. At night the 
streets are wrapped in gloom; vice and crime are rampant and 
unpunished. Panic-stricken people are selling their securities in wild 
. haste, and fleeing the country. Industrial firms are winding up their 
' affairs and emigrating to foreign lands. Capital is disappearing. 
Agriculture is neglected. It is the seed-time for famines, crises, 
epidemics. The nation is being stabbed to the heart. 

All this may be admirable, necessary, and salutary, in Muscovy. 
Certes, it is not for a foreigner to cavil at other people’s doings, or 
to advise or warn a nation which may be presumed to know its 
affairs better than the most observant outsider, and which, after all, 
can do what it hkes with its own. But it is perhaps permissible to 
say that the strike system seems rather clumsy and costly as a 
machinery for removing some official, and may sometimes defeat the 
ends which it is being intended to attain. Old Japan and Turkey 
could reveal much simpler and more humane methods than that. 
And when the aim is to force an obnoxious, administrator to resign, 

to obtain the release of a pseudo workman or a pretended peasant, 
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one grudges the vast expenditure of the nation’s vital energy, and 
one regrets the terrible sufferings inflicted upon millions of innocent 
individuals who have had no voice whatever in the matter. 


THE POWER OF THE UNSEEN. 


Government by strike and other kindred’forms of terror are 
anonymous or pseudonymous, and wisely so. A name is often a 
hindrance and even a calling may sometimes be an obstacle to public 
success. The crowd will blindly obey a voice issuing from the clouds 
when it would not hearken to an order uttered by Bottom the 
weaver, visible to all his neighbours. The mob has scant respect for 
its own members, and is apt to put awkward questions. A ukase 
issued by, say, the “Supreme Board of National Safety,” couched in 
grammatic phraseology, would come vested with far greater authority 
than an order uttered by plain Dick Swivel or coarse Jack Cade. 

The secret of much of the force of the Russian revolutionary party 
—which is at times all powerful—would seem to lie in the anonymity 
of its apostles and the disguise of its agitators, all of whom speak 
and act in the name of the entire nation. In tactics that party 1s 
ahead of all others, just as it is in earnestness, perseverance, enterprise 
and influence. It makes a few thousand members do the work of 
hundreds of thousands and then gets the country to think that millions 
are up in rebellion. It is a most powerful hypnotising agency, always 
playing on the right key. The working men would be glad of higher 
wages, fewer hours, and a voice in controlling their employers’ capital, 
but they tare little about political mghts. A league is therefore at 
once formed, a council elected, and on the board sit a number of 
professional revolutionists who tum the economic agitation into a 
political channel, draw up programmes and operate with strikes. The 
most influential “working man” is a lawyer, who bears a double name, 
one in his capacity as “operative,” the other as man of the law. 
The peasantry wants more land and would sign a bond with Beelzebub 
himself in return for ten or fifteen acres, but cares nought for legis- 
lative assemblies or writs of habeas corpus. The mooshik is devoted 
to the Tsar, believes in God and instinctively dislikes students and 
so-called “intelligents.” But the party, always equal to the occasion, 
organises a “peasants’” league, has a council selected and holds a 
congress in Mogcow, which solemnly condemns the Government, 
passes Draconian resolutions, invites the peasants to be up and doing. 
owe ae a And when the principal peasants on this council are arrested 
they reveal themselves as literary gods, sojourning among the lowly ; 
they are not horny-handed farmers but poets, men of letters, archæo- 
logists. Then, again, the bluejackets are sometimes not at all 
amenable to temptation; but, nothing daunted, the revolutionists 
despatch men attired as haval officers to proselytise them and persuade 
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them to revolt. And the ruse succeeds) Army officers, engineers 
and others can be improvised in like manner almost at a moment’s 
notice. The end sanctifies the means: “All is fair in war, and we are 
“at war with the Autocracy and Bureaucracy and all their friends - 
“and followers.” 

It is thus that a few thousand resolute men have moved a natidn 
of 140,000,000 to its depths. A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump. For down to the present that group has been the only living 
force in the land, all the others being word-threshers,' The revolu- 
tionary party says to this man come, and he cometh, and to that man 
go, and he goeth. The result is that every profession, every trade, every 
calling struck work at the order of the mysterious council speaking 
in the-nation’s name. Then people began to talk of this unseen 
_ power with awe, to embroider its deeds with legendary feats, to fear, 
to worship it. Besides its own emissaries, outsiders occasionally felt 
moved to work in its cause, spontaneously. A man enters a bank and 
cries “cease work!” The clerks have no wish to go home, but they 
dare not disobey, for was not the order from the working men’s council 
or the strike committee, or some other revolutionary body? As it 
may have been there must be no resistance, no mutiny. An unknown 
individual suddenly appears in the mulls of a very popular firm and 
shouts out: “Comrades, strike!” The operatives are disgusted and 
angry. Their economic demands were all conceded a month ago. 
They have schools, libraries, dispensaries, everything they could 
reasonably desire. All they now want is to be allowed to enjoy them 
= and go on working. But it cannot be’ The unseen Government has 
issued its ukase and disobedience is a crime which will be terribly 
punished. Stll the men are courageous enough ta go to their 
employers and ask permission to continue their occupations, but the 
heads of the firm refuse with thanks “Our machines would be 
“smashed,” they explain, “the works would be burned down.” 
Manifestly the revolutionists can enforce their orders by means of 
which Witte’s Cabinet does not dispose. Whenever the official 
Government seeks to employ such powers as it possesses to arrest an 
offender or forbid an offence, the revolutionists take umbrage and 
exclaim “ehat the reaction has begun, and thereupon all the constitu- 
tional parties, fearful of losing their claim to be regarded as patriotic, 
swell the cry: “Treason to the nation, the reaction has begun!” 


JACOBINS AND GIRONDISTS. 


Thus a good deal of the force of the revolutionary party lies in the 
attitude of the Constftutional Liberals who eagerly justify, excuse or , 
palliate the violent deeds of the extremists, but condemn attempts of 
the Government to introduce law and order. It may of course be the 
right thing to do in Russia under presen? conditions That is a 
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matter for the Russians themselves to decide. But right or wrong it 
lends colossal strength to the revolutionary group. Whatever they do 
is justifiable, excusable, or at the very least intelligible and natural: 
whatever the Cabinet seeks to accomplish 1s proof clear that it has 
gone over to the reaction. A stanke is ordered which reduces tens of 
thousands of men, women and children to beggars and hunger; the 
women-folk crowd around the pawnbrokers in the grey of the morning 
and pledge articles of clothmg cr their tea urns for a trifle, and then 
when there is nothing more to pawn they cower in their cheerless 
dwellings and suffer pangs of hunger in sullen silence. Many of them 
visited the postal authorities m secret, and by dint of tears and 
prayers obtained pardon for their husbands, brothers, sons, who were 
out on strike and officially dismissed, and then they called upon the 
Strike Committee and besought it to authorise their breadwinners to 
return to work. In vain. The chalice of suffering must be drained 
to the dregs. In revolutionary times there must be no flinching, no 
sentimentality ; stoicism, heroism 1s expected of every citizen, and if it 
be lacking in any so much the worse for these. But it came to pass 
that the members of the Strixe Committee were soon afterwards 
arrested in a Cabinet particulier at a fashionable restaurant in 
Moscow. As they are described as having been seized while 
decorously seated at a table tastefully laden with champagne, fine 
liqueurs, costly deticacies and other good things,* those famishing 
women and selfless men who bore the brunt of the battle on reading 
of it may perhaps have experienced pangs other than those of hunger 
and other emotions than those of revolutionary enthusiasm. For 
human nature is much the same in Russia as in England. Still there 
may have been a certain appropriateness in it all The members of 
a Strike Committee may need champagne and fine liqueurs m revolu- 
tionary Russia just as the queen bee needs special food. Certainly 
there cannot have been anything very reprehensible m the champagne 
incident, seeing that none of the extreme Liberal papers found fault 
with the revolutionary agape. But all these organs were highly 
indignant at the Government for arresting the members, and they 
construed it as one proof more that Witte and his Cabinet had gone 
over to the party of reaction. For the attitude of the constitffionalists 
is in this, as in much else, marked with the essential characteristics of 
enlightened Girondism. 


- TSAR DEMOS CAN DO NO WRONG. 


The Russian Government cannot restore order under these circum- 
stances. No Government could possibly comp&ss it. Of course it is 
better for the revolutionary party that it should be so, and may 
perhaps be better for everybody, seeing that so many are contnbuting 
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to the end. One may take it for granted that they would not work 
for the ruin of their own nation. Foreigners often fail to understand 
the idiosyncrasies of the Russian people, which differ widely from 
those of other races. Of course, if the Government by way of checkihg 
the revolution were to turn off gaslight and electricity, to stop all 
trains, shut all shops, close all telegraph and post offices, prohibit 
doctors from attending their patients and chemists from making up 
prescriptions, turn off the water supply and suspend the conveying of 
provisions, there would be a terrible outcry against this inhumanity 
even in Russia. There is no such outcry against the employment of 


- these means of pressure by the revolutionary group. It is natural, 


4 


therefore, to conclude that the result which they are certain to attain 
will in some mysterious way prove salutary, and is therefore welcomed 
At all events the unseen committees are enabled to carry out their 
schemes rapidly and thoroughly. One of tlhe members raises his hand 
and the Russian nation forthwith ceases to work, without inquiring 
whether the hand belongs to Bottom, the weaver, Jack Cade or a 
tailor of Russian Tooley Street. 

This party which is thus a law unto 140,000,000 as well as to itself 
does not need a legislative assembly. ,Why obey when you can 
command? Why be a mere unit when you can absorb the whole 
nation and speak and act in its namè? So the party is resolved not 
to permit the Duma to assemble, because all power should belong not 
to the people, but to the proletariat. For so it is written in the book 
of political life. Hence the aim of all opposition organised by the 
revolutionary section is to hinder the Government, whether Witte or 


, anyone else be at the head of it, from transmitting its power to the 


Duma For there must be no order, no legality, no monarchy. Very 
democratic must be the Republic in which the anonymous members 
of the Mountain can hope to find prominent places. 


KILLING NO MURDER IF DONE BY REVOLUTIONISTS. 


The revolutionary plan of campaign is genially simple. The work- 
men are to be egged on against their employers, labour to be pitted 
against <gpital; the peasantry is to be incited against the gentry and 
the nobility; the troops are to be seduced from their allegiance to 
their officers and from their loyalty to the Tsar; property is to be 
abolished and even the right of labour to be circumscribed and, 
when necessary, suspended. Hence administrators may be assas- 
simated, machinery and works may be destroyed, railways torn up, 
the conveyance of corn to famine-stricken provinces stopped, country 
manors, farms, outhouses burned to ashes, millions of people reduced 
to misery, and the Russian nation ruined. The Phoenix that will 
then arise from the ashes is the proletariat. Surely it is a base 
calumny to affirm, as do partisans of the old*régime, that all the evil 
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inflicted or planned by the revolutionists is profitable to themselves. 
The most of it is utterly useless even to them; it is pure and 
wanton destruction of property and suffering to people. It is greatly 
to the credit of the constitutional parties that they have never adopted 
either the programme or tactics of the Socialist revolutionaries, and 
many think that it is also to their credit that they deal so indulgently 
with those fanatics of that fraction whom the Government would fain 
treat as criminals. That, however, is a matter for Russian public 
opinion. 

Foreigners find it difficult to understand the rights and wrongs of 
these matters, but that, of course, cannot be twisted into an argument 
against Russian political parties, all of whom doubtless act up to their 
lights, Take a case which in other countries would be plain enough. 
The ex-War Minister, General Sakharoff, while on a tour in the 
provinces, becomes an eyesore to one of the revolutionary groups, 
and is put to death. His murderess is a woman who, it is affirmed, 
believes in the abolition of capital punishment. Plain matter-of-fact 
people sneer at this and ask what right to demand the abolition of 
the death penalty is possessed by anyone who deliberately and on 
principle murders a fellow-man without trial or warning. But to this 
the triumphant answer came that “the law fully permits killing by 

“way of necessary defence ” ; and that this defence is indispensable 
not only in private life “but also in the public interest for the purpose 
“of depriving a criminal of the possibility of perpetrating a crime 
“in the future” * “During the past few years, and more especially 
“during the past few days, the number of criminals occupying Govern- 
“ment posts has grown enormously. These people who have been 
"corrupted by impunity have recourse to the most desperate crimes. 
EP This band of unpunished criminals, encouraged by the 
“Government, dares to perpetrate abominable outrages against the 
“rights of citizens, abolishes the liberties granted on the 30th October, 
“terrorises the population. Now, with respect to them, society 
“possesses the right of necessary defence. .. . And if in the course 
“of that defence a murder takes place, nobody but the tribunal of 
“society can decide whether or no that murder was cauggd by 
“necessary defence. And if it was, glory to him who raised his hand 
“in defence of popular rights. The moral sentiment of the community 
“cannot feel shocked thereat because the sacrifice was necessary to 
“the nation, becafise it was not an act of vengeance, was not a 
“crushing out of the defenceless as the death penalty would be.”t 

“And suppose a tribunal should condemn the murderer? If 
“so,” answers the organ of the extreme party, “ts sentence loses its 
“force.” “T adjure the Russian community,” the writer adds, “sharply 
“to underline in resolutions at meetings the fact that acts of popular 

* Otechestoa. = also Stevo, 1oth December, 1905, which quotes the passage 
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ene are acts of necessary defence, and that . . . . law courts have 

“no right to consider them as vulgar murders but ; are bound to treat 
“them as acts of necessary defence, otherwise the sentences of those 
“tribunals forfeit their authority.” * 

These opinions are held not merely by isolated parties. They are 
preached plainly, suasively, daily to the people of Russia. Here, for 
see) 28 i eee me ae enue S seem nine 
official organ of the Socialists :— 

_ “We will answer the furies of white terror with the war cry: “ Away 

“with executioners! Away with adjutants general! Away with 
“í Ministers, with police satraps and other hooligans in uniforms! 
** Away with martial law, with enforced protection and with all the 
“‘reptile brood that brings down such scourges upon’ Russia!’ As 
“for the killing of General Sakharoff, all honourable citizens ought to 
“respond to it with a single demand: the complete ‘releas€ of the 
“courageous: woman who was arrested beside the general’s corpse.” t 

Those are the views of the strongest political party in Russia 
to-day on human life and the right of taking it The right would 
appear to be much more widespread at present than it ever was 
before, but the Cabinet still refuses to sanction it. But then Govern- 
ment must surely be drifting towards the reaction. For it has just 
framed a series'of temporary Press laws, circumscribing the liberty 
or the license hitherto enjoyed by the newspapers, and making an 
appeal to the population to rise in arms punishable. It is also forbidden 
to excite to violence against private individuals. But the Liberals have 
resolved to combine to counteract the operation of this.law. The 
Press must be wholly free. And the Liberals are also virtually 
unanimous in demanding the abolition of capital punishment. This 
opposition no doubt makes the task of the Government more difficult ; 
for if.it cannot prosecute a newspaper for inciting one class of the 
population against another, or for preaching the dangerous doctrine 
thate killing when done by revolutionists is no murder, then it is 
utterly powerless, and all government might as well be abolished. 
Still, it may be that that, too, is a necessity required by the idiosyn- 
crasiesegf the Russian people, whose Pressmen, having enjoyed a.few 
months’ license, are unwilling to go back to mere d round 
with responsibilities. 


DOUBLE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


forea this may be, the Liberal Parties heartily agree with the 
reyolutionists that the fullest Hberty of the Press is indispensable, 
and that. the temporary regulations just framed by Witte’s Cabinet 
cannot be endured even for six or seven weeks—until the: Dyma 
meets. They must therefore be disobeyed openly and systematically. 


4” Ofechestva. Cf. also Sfovo, ioth December, 1905. 
t achalo, 7th December, 1905. 
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And disobeyed they will be. True, the moral effect of this example 
of contempt for law given by the champions of legality may perhaps 
be mischievous; still, if Russians are satisfied, foreigners have no 
call to criticise their action. 

_ What people of all nations, however, will note with a certain 
degree of curiosity is the attitude of the same Russian Girondists 
towards the intolerance of the revolutionists. For it must be admitted 
that the Socialists and other heralds of the political millennium 
while condemning the old régime, do not eschew its methods. Thus 
they believe in Press censorship; indeed, they exercise it with a rigour 
which argues inborn taste. Tnen, again, they believe in capital 
punishment, for they advocate it They believe in doing violence to 
private opinions, for they have given many proofs of this intolerance. 
In a word, the essential difference between their system and that of 
the old* régime is that the one referred everything to the greater 
glory of the Tsar, while the other works for the greater glory of—the 
proletariat. Examples are many; a few will suffice to give an idea of 
the remainder. 

The Council of Working Men’s Delegates, which may now be 
termed the invisible Government of Russia, issued an address the 
other day to the railway telegraphists, implicitly releasing them from 
their obligations to the Tsar’s Ministers, and commanding them not 
to forward messages of the latter. “Comrades, not one of you shall 
“transmit Government telegrams, Only service messages and none 
“others.” All ciphered despatches were likewise forbidden by order. 
of that “Government.” Perhaps it would be unfair to conclude from 
this that these champions of freedom are really opposed to freedom, 
because after all they are now at war with the Government, and they 
doubtless hold that all is fair in war. Let us turn, therefore, to other 
and less doubtful instances. The League of Printers passed a resolu- 
tion not to print the journal Russkoye Delo, which was to contain 
articles by Sharapoff, against the revolution. And accordingly they 
could not be printed. The League of Publishers, whose members 
are presumably not all revolutionists, were next appealed to, and 
they deliberately approved this resolution. Intolerance seemg inborn 
in mankind. But then the revolutionary inquisitors applied the same 
extinguisher to Liberal lucubrations Why should Liberals be 
exempted? A proclamation was drawn up by the “League of the 
“30th October,” a very Liberal association, which, however, would 
gladly see the monarchy preserved and is thereforé opposed to the 
convocation of a constituent assembly to settle what form of Govern- 
ment is best for Russia. For this latter reservation the League was 
punished and its programme not printed. “Ye shall be silent,” was 
the decree. After much delay and argument—just as under the 
Autocracy—the document was finally set up in type by the 
compositors towards the end of November. . 
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Prince Ukhtomski is another of the victims of the new régime. . He 
is the editor of two journals which, when the Press was still gagged 
by the Autocracy, occasionally spoke out fearlessly in the cause pf 
the downtrodden, but as he is not an anarchist, a revolutionary, nor 
even a republican, his views require to be supervised and corrected. 
It might be dangerous to allow them to spread among the people. 
The following passages from a published letter of his may help one 
to form an idea of the stringency of the censorship established by 
the- revolutionary party in the interests of the proletariat “On the 
“evening of the 12th December the compositors of the joint stock 
“company ‘Slovo’ expressed their willingness to set up in type an 
“extract taken without comments from the most recent ‘diaries’ of 
“the Grashdanin.* The utmost concession they would agree to make 
“was to allow the passage to appear, accompanied with a note writien 
“by the compositors Now, as I deemed it impossible to permit any 
“supervision of the editorial work by persons not invited to form part 
“of the staff, I of course felt,unable to consent to this unexpected 
“incursion into the sphere of my rights and duties. For I alone am 
“responsible to my readers and to public opinion for the contents of 
“each issue, the arrangement of the materials, etc. 

“The result was. that both my journals, the St Petersburger 
“Vedomsti and the Rassve?, could not appear on-the 13th December. 
“Neither could they be issued to-day, the 14th December. .. . I now 
“take the liberty to submit to the community and to the circle of 
“Russian pressmen the following question: In what réspect does 
“terror of this kind differ from the pressure of the censure against. 
“which we struggled heretofore? Since the year 1896 I was 
“hampered by administration measures on account of my ‘harmful’ 
“tendency. But now after the triumph of the various wished-for 
“liberties -a mysterious somebody appears, issues a prohibition and 
“subjects to censorship the columns of an organ whichis wholly outside 
“all parties,” t 

To the foreigner who merely CA on and’ meditates it would 
seem as if nothing had essentially changed but the names. The new 
revolutignary Government is socialistic in its views, but autocratic in 
its methods. ` It abolishes. the death penalty in Russia—for its own 
partisans, but not for the others. - The unprivileged may be shot down 
or blown up with impunity. The world will be well rid of the 
reactionaries, It proclaims that freedom exists to speak and write 
whatever is not disapproved by the censors of the party, but that 
nothing shall be issued which favours the reaction. There shall be. 
liberty to speak the tyith—the truth being socialist and revolutionary 


* A newspaper which oth etoh It now represents very moderate 
constituHonalism, but pa to a tortie oat od it was extremely conservative, or 
rather retrogade. 


+ Novoye Vremya, 14th December, 1905. 
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only. There shall be liberty to toil and moil as there used to be 
in the old unregenerate days, but only so long as the party does not 
syspend it The power of forbidding all kinds of labour—even for 
the purpose of saving human life—which the Autocracy never dared 
to tamper with, is henceforth to be vested in the managing board of 
the party. The party will of course consult the best interests of the 
nation—the nation being the proletariat. Tsarism could hinder acts 
both good and bad, but it never claimed the right of ordering soul- 
states or of compellmg people to achieve feats of ascetic heroism. 
That privilege belongs exclusively to Russian socialism. The old 
régime always made light of liberty and sometimes of ethics, but it 
never ventured to cross the line dividing the serious from the ndiculous 
and to make war upon economic laws after the manner of Jack Cade. 
To order all industrial firms to give their men higher wages and an 
eight lfours’ working day over and above is one of those strange 
outbursts of sweet simplicity that impress a peculiar stamp upon the 
policy of the extreme wing of the revolutionary party. 

Besides the right of killing obnoxious officials, members of the 
privileged order claim that of starving them, but only of course for 
the public weal I do not allude to the tens of thousands who are 
famishing because the strike must be rigidly observed. That is a 
necessary evil, they plead; but I have in view the deliberate act of 
punishing a man by hunger for having done his duty. And to 
Westerns that seems almost cruel Lieutenant Schmidt who 
commanded the mutineers of Sebastopol and merited the heartfelt 
thanks of g/l revolutionary Russia, took Imperial officers prisoners and 
confined them on board the Ockakoff, hoping that this vessel would 
not be fired on if he had a sufficient number of them. As three of his 
mutineers were arrested he despatched the following letter to the 
Mayor. “To the Mayor of Sebastopol I call your attention to the 
“fact that I hold a considerable number of officers under arrest. To- 
“day the city patrol seized three of my citizen marines, and untilyou 
“return these people to me, I will give no food to the officers arrested 
“by me. Commander of the fleet——Citizen Schmidt.” 

To withhold food from the officers may be right and fair in Bussia, 
or, let us say, in Sebastopal; but to foreigners it smacks of mediaeval 
dungeons and Star Chambers and torture. It seems unfair to prisoners 
who, after all had not broken their oath of allegiance, for they were 
not revolutionary but Imperial officers) How unfair it was citizen 
Schmidt himself was soon able to appreciate. For in a day or two he 
was arrested while endeavouring to escape disguised as a common 
sailor and the officers were freed. In the fortress Schmidt was 
supplied with the food meted out to privates, but not kept hungry. 
Yet even this he deemed unjust. It was unfair, he said, to give him 
only the food which would be adequate for a common soldier, seeing 
that he was more than a mere private; he had been a lieutenant ip 
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the service. Besides, he wanted cigarettes, an ex-lieutenant ought to 
be supplied with cigarettes And the authorities unhesitatingly 
acceded to both requests. . l ; 


A HOMICIDAL VERSUS A SUICIDAL POLIJCY. 


Conservatives complain that only the names of things and persons 
would seem destined to change in the democratic republic which the 
revolutionists are working for and prophesying. Hodie tibi cras miki 
is said to be their device. What was a crime in you is a virtue in 
me. The savagenes -of the chosen people deserve a different epithet 
from that which should be given to the cruelties of the Philistines. 
Quod licei Jovi not lict bovi. For example: One of the worst 
evils of the ancient régime was the supremacy of one element of the 
population over ‘all the others. There was no Russian people, only 
an all-powerful Bureaucracy which demeaned itsélf as though it were 
the nation. In the new Jerusalem it is to be even so. ‘The only 
difference is that Bureaucrats will be the Philistines, whereas the 
proletariat is the chosen people; as for the real nation it will have to 
lie low or else to be born anew this time as proletariat. That is one 
of the many doctrines which have of late been put forward, and in 
virtue of which it is unfair to blame the revolutjonists for ordering 
general strikes) For them the only people is the proletariat. All the 
rest are either future proselytes or Black Hundreds. 

For the same reason it is unjust to accuse the extreme party of 
mconsequence in deliberately striving to ruin the finances of the 
nation because the nation as they understand it, z¢, their party, 
has no finances- to rum. Hence they are free to wreck the State 
much as the peasants destroyed the property of landowners, heedless 
of the effects of the destruction upon the population. Many 
benevolent persons pitied these “misguided anarchists,” and the 
Council of the Workmen’s Delegates, when it gleefully announced at 
the close of the second strike that it had at least struck a terrible 
blow at the finances of the Russian nation. “Little they think,” 
peopleapemarked, “that they have struck that blow at the bulk of the 
“people whom they are trying to help.” ` But in truth the party was 
quite logical, its words were deliberate, its aim intelligible—for the 
nation and their group are not identical, cannot be, confounded. 
The interests of the two are divergent, some say iftcompatible. 

And the Council was quite right in affirming that it had struck 
a serious blow at the finances) Men on ’Change, when reading the 
statement, sadly nodded assent. , The fact was writ large in the ruin 
| of many. . The “party” had Sred reports about the precarious 
condition of the finances, had advised savings bank depositors to 
withdraw their capital in haste before the Gevernment could squander 
‘it all, had bidden the people to demand that all payments be made 
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in gold, had counselled the peasants to pay no taxes, had fomented 
aprarian disturbances, had divorced capital from industry and . 
paralysed all commercial and industrial life by general and partial 
strikes, And these manœuvres were successful. The Imperial Rente 
fell; the prospect of floating a foreign loan faded into the dim future ; 
private banks looked forward with anxiety; a panic took possession 
of the well-to-do, who fled in thousands to foreign countnes having 
first sold their scrip and purchased foreign bonds. 

Twice before the nation had been seized with similar fears: once 
when the tidings came of the first serious defeat of Russian troops 
in the Far East, and a second time when rumours were launched that 
the savings bank deposits had been invested in doubtful undertakings 
by the Ministry of Finances. On both occasions the alarm had been 
widespread, but it was far less intense than now, when the panic 
was caused by the attack of the revolutionists For at present the 
“party” is not only circulating unpleasant reports about the financial 
and economic condition of the Empire, but materially contributing 
to make them come true. The post and telegraph strike, the refusal 
to pay taxes in various districts, incendiarism in the country, rots 
in the towns are some of the expedients by which the Empire is 
being ruined. And in all this the revolutionists are logical, conse- 
quent, tireless. . 


BANKRUPTCY AS A PATRIOTIC EXPEDIENT. 


The attitude of the Liberals is presumably also logical, but it does 
not always appear so. Instead it often suggests the earnest industry 
of the dwellers on the tree who were sawing each one the bough 
on which he himself was sitting. But possibly this supposed suicidal 
mania is capable of a very satisfactory explanation which cannot yet 
be divined. Their attitude on ‘the strike question, for example, 1s 
curious. Numerous Liberals approve the post and telegraph strike 
and deliberately help to prolong it And the damage to the’ com- 
munity? That, they hold, is the merest trifle To other nations, 
of course, it would be economic death, but in Russia it is hardly 
felt. “With us it can be borne because out of a pé@pulation 
“numbering 140 millions, there are 120 millions who never get a 
_ “letter. 2... And bankruptcy? That is a mere spectre in a land 
“in which the bulk of the people is self-supporting, hardly ever 
“needing commercial bartet and scarcely ever having recourse to 1t— 
“such a land can face every kind of bankruptcy. Its corn is grown 
“at home; its cattle is home-bred; the bast shoes are made by those 
“who wear them; the coats are sewed out Bf the skins of native 
“sheep; the traditional wooden plough, the wooden harrow, are all 
“the handiwork of those who use them. Rushlights burn instead of 
“petroleum, and in leu of matches people strike fire with a flint 
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A oe Strikes, the strikes that shatter industry and threaten with 
“bankruptcy are no more felt in those depths of Russia than the- bite 
“of a flea” * Others thought and still say: Russia lived and throve 
when there were no telegraphs and no railways; why should she 
= not thrive if they again cease to exist? Why, indeed? Sursum 
corda! : 
But against facts there are no arguments strong enough to prevail 
even in “the depths of Russia” And if bankruptcy becomes a fact, 
some of its unpleasant consequences will probably filter down to the 
peasant who makes the ‘bast shoes which he wears and keeps out 
the cold with a sheepskin. “From him that hath not shall be taken 
“away even that which he hath.” That would appear to be one of ` 
the characteristics of national bankruptcy. The men who hold the 
Russian nation’s purse-strings aver that there is no danger of 
insolvency yet. One of them ventures to say that it is eliminated 
altogether from the contingencies which Russia must prepare to face, 
because they know that her staying powers, however marvellous, 
are limited, while the efforts to exhaust them are not. The gold, to 
look upon which eminent foreigners pilgrimaged to the banks of the 
Neva, will not, cannot increase if trade, industry and agriculture are 
_—all stagnant. Ex nihilo nihil fit. Bankruptcy is perhaps not one of 
the imminent dangers; but it is a possibility capable of being trans- 
formed into a grim reality which would then become operative as a 
potent factor in the political situation. It would come to stay. And 
there ate perhaps better levers even for a revolutionary. party than 
national -bankruptcy artificially brought aboutt 


J 
1 


AGRARIAN DISORDERS, 


Agrarian anarchy may be a necessity if the revolution is to culminate 
in a democratic republic For unless the peasantry changes its 
character very speedily and very radically, those who know it most 
intimately hold that it may strangle socialism and dam the revolu- 
tionary current. The socialists themselves, who are very business-like 
people, admitted recently that the Russian peasants care much for 
the Janesand not at all for politics) One of the best known organs of 
the extreme parties writes: “The 85,000,000 who make up the 
“agricultural population have not yet uttered their last word as to 
“whether they will take their stand in the ranks of the movement of 
“enlightenment or in those of the Black Hundred. Let the best sons 
“of our fatherland bear in mind that the peasantry is moved by one 
“idea, one hope, one dream—to obtain more land whence to draw its 


6 

* Russ, 8th December, 1905. / 

t It is but fair to say that one of the most eloquent and courageous members of 
the Constitutional Democratic Party, M. Rodicheff, in a brief but telling address, 
delivered at a workmen’s meeting recently, explained to his hearers the meaning of 
bankruptcy and of anarchy in terms that could not be misunderstood. 
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“sustenance. There cannot be two opinions as to what should be 
“the first legislative act of the constituent assembly; it ought to 
“consist in the transfer of the land to the mation. It behoves all the 
“fiving forces of the country to proclaim even now to the millions that 
“the long-yearned-for dawn has come.’”* 

* More land is the dream of the peasant’s life. Now the Government 
can giye this only very partially, it certainly cannot bestow sufficient 
land to satisfy the mooshik. If it could, the revolution might be check- 
mated ina month True, the soil owned by private individuals might 
be handed over to the peasants, but not without a violation of the law 
of property, which would be as great an evil as that for which a remedy 
is beifig sought. But what the State will not do, the enemies of the 
State do not scruple to attempt. The Government cannot purchase 
the land belonging to private owners without greatly burdening the 
taxpayers ; but the revolutionists are able and willing to hand it over 
without paying a copeck. “Down with’ private property,” is the 
solution; “the soil to him that tills it” The principle may seem 
fraught with danget, but only to the “ bourgeois class” who deserve 
no ruth. 

Emissaries were accordingly sent into the rural districts calling upon 
the rustics to rise and seize upon the estates of the gentry. In many 
cases they were welcomed as Messiahs The peasants feared the 
owners might come back and enter again into possession, and by way 
of deterring them, the rioters first pillaged and then burned down the 
manors. “Fhey shall have nowhere to live if they do come back!” 
they exclaimed, as the cracklmg of flames and the fall of rafters 
announced the destruction of libraries, of private museums, of historic 
demesnes. They spared the owners but annihilated property. In - 
the province of Saratoff, for instance, not a single landowner or farm 
labourer was killed. One man was seriously woundedt and his niece 
was slightly hurt. Among themselves, however, the peasants fought 
with fury and sometimes with savagery. One peasant when summoned 
to join the band of incendiaries refused. They threatened him, but 
he remained firm Then he was seized and tortured, tortured 
bestially, diabolically, not in one way but many, and not only himself 
but his family with him. His still quivering body was then placed on 
the fire and burned, and his child was also cremated alive. One is 
reminded of the horrors of Tomsk and Odessa. Reactionaries have 
noted as curioug that a circle of young men of letters and artists 
should have chosen the present moment to write to West European 
literary men asking them to express their wishes to the Russian people 
now that it is entering into the family of civilised nations. “Civilised 
“nations!” they exclam. “What of the burning of people and ‘of 
“property, the riots, the massacres, the intolerance?” But whatever 


* Syn Olechestoa, 14th November, 1905. 
t A landowner in the Balashofi district. 
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those hterary celebrities may write it is a fact that the more closely 
foreigners watch the tum of public events the more clearly bass see 
that they were optimists down to the 30th October, 

` It is true that the Russian peasant needs more, much more land 
than he at present disposes of, and one of the reasons is because he 
cannot cultivate the soil which he owns to the best advantage. 
Unquestionably there are others, but that is one of the principal; and 
until certain obvious practical consequences are drawn from it, no 
agrarian measures, not even the supplementary allotment which Count 
Witte is about to make, will supply a working solution of the problem. 
There are several thorny problems involved in that one. For example, 
' before the distribution of land can be made the distribution of claims 
to land-must be decided, and even an Œdipus would find it hard: 
to say why this man rather than that should be debarred from tilling 
the soil Is the fact, for instance, that an individual has had the 
misfortune to be born of noble parents to disqualify him for ever 
from tiling the soil? But pillage, arson, murder and torture will 
certainly not conduce to the final settlement of the difficulty. For 
these tactics may be employed to-day for one purpose and to-morrow 
for another. One thing seems certam to many Russians, that sooner 
or later the people will make its strength felt on the side -of its God, 
and Tsar, and against agnostics and republicans.) This may be a 
misfortune or a blessing, but it is a contingency which is, we are told, 
almost sure to be realised And the appalling deeds of Tomsk are 
commemorated. 


THE ATTEMPT TO MAKE BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


‘The Russian Government is thus confronted with a whole series af 
Sphinx questions, a wrong answer to any one of which may lead to 
disaster. And the community, impelled no doubt by the noblest 
motives, denies its help. “Accept my programme or else let the State 

“go to rack and ruin” is the implicit answer given by some political 
groups to the demand for co-operation. One should not criticise too 
severely the bodies that act thus. For they are new to political life 
and have not yet been able-to learn what it is to collaborate with their 
opponents for the public weal Hence they grudge the réle of patres 
pairia to any but themselves) “The country shall be saved by us 

“or not at all” is the rough translation which Conservatives have made 
of their attitude and its motives. l 

It is but fair to say that the Cabinet is forbearing and acting 
according to its lights “Give us a new constitution, Give us a 
“democratic republic. Give us a constituent assembly. Give us a 
“more radical programme. Give us back our beloved Autocracy ”— 
those are some of the demands that reach dhe Ministers’ ears above 
the universal hum. And their prolonged silence is broken by howls 
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of rage, by blood-curdling threats Why cannot the Government yield 
a little? indifferent people ask. The reason given is simple. Ministers 
were appointed by the Tsar for the one purpose of gettmg the repre- 
sentative chamber together on the basis of the Manifesto of the 30th 
October. For that purpose they took office, pledging themselves to 
keep strictly to the terms of the Manifesto. And that they are doing. 
To ask them to substitute some other Manifesto for the one which the 
Tsar signed two months ago is, they argue, tantamount-to requesting 
them to break their solemn pledge. The matters with which the 
Ministers are asked to deal were expressly reserved for the Duma; 
and everybody knows it. And the solutions of these problems which 
the Government is asked to accept are proposed by a political group 
which has no mandate, no aurhority to speak in the name of the 
nation, no claim to be set above their opponents. One group clamours 
for thi¢ settlement, another for that, each tells the Cabinet that it is 
voicing the wishes of the whole Russian people. But the bulk of 
the Russian people is known to think, or at any rate to feel, very 
differently from those its articulate and conflicting champions. And 
the Government answers: “We are here to carry out the Imperial 
“Manifesto and to convoke the Duma, not to issue programmes or 
“manifestees. The new Constitution is based upon the supremacy of 
“the will of the Russian people, united with the Russian Tsar, and it 
“ig the negation of the ancient régime which sets one class over the 
“whole population. Hencefo-th no one class, no one party, no one 
“croup shall usurp the rights of the nation. You are not the nation 
“and we refuse to enforce your wishes upon all Russians.” 

Such are the theoretic positions of the Liberals and the Govern- 
ment Tactically the two are still further apart. Moderate constitu- 
tionalists complain that in ics struggle with anarchy the Cabinet is 
deprived not only of the weapons of force, but even of the machinery 
of the Law, while the revolutionists are making abundant use of both. 
Thus obnoxious officials may be shot or blown up, but their murderers 
must not be executed, hardly even arrested. Soldiers and marines 
may be seduced from their allegiance, but the laws of the service may 
not be applied to punish their defection. _ = 

Again, a group of Municipal Councillors in Moscow framed a 
resolution calling on the Government not to execute the mutinous 
marines at Sebastopol, but to show them Christian clemency, “for 
“if they are to%be put in the dock, the Government and the highest 
“authorities should be also indicted.” Workmen may conspire to 
do personal violence to the Tsar’s Ministers, but they must not be 
arrested. The president cf the Council of Workmen's Delegates, 
Khrustaloff, was arrested a short time ago, The frankest and most 
popular Liberals at once proposed that a public protest be made, the 
prisoner's release demanded, and a promise from the Government 
insisted upon that it would refrain from arresting him and others like 
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him in future. And his offence? Conspiring, it is said, with a 
number of workmen to arrest the Prime Minister. Excuses du peu. 
That, at any rate, is the version which was published in one of the 
chief papers of St. Petersburg.* I do not vouch for its truth. Fancy 
a number of workmen in London seriously and elaborately planning 
the forcible seizure and arrest of His Majesty's Prime Minister, and 
the Press censuring the Government for taking them’ into custody. 
This may of course be salutary in revolutionary Russia, but the 
new Government does not yet seem to consider it so. Hence the 
rectudescence of the old habit of arresting and imprisoning, which 
looks so obsolete in a revolutionary epoch. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Take another instance. The journals and all constitutional 
fractions with them express indignation that the liberty granted 
to the Press should be limited by law. The law forbids attacks on 
the person of the monarch, mcitements to mutiny, revolt, insurrection. 
And the Government intends to enforce this statute against all news- 
papers found guilty af those offences. Against this measure, how- 
ever, there is a universal outcry. It cannot be brooked; in other 
words, public opinion holds that attacks on the Emperor and incite- 
ment to acts of individual and géneral violence ought to be permitted 
when emanating from revolutionists, and severely punished if issued 
by the opposite parties. And public opinion may be quite right. 
But then it should accept the consequences, one of which is chaos, 
On the 15th December, six journals published a Manifesto of a 
bitterly revolutionary character: the police attempted to seize the 
numbers and public opinion was again indignant. The Manifesto 
says: “The Government is on the eve of bankruptcy. It has reduced 
“the country to ruin and sown it with corpses... . One bankruptcy 
“follows another. Banks are crashing, All commercial transactions 
“are Teduced toa minimum. The struggle of the Government against 
“the revolution. is causing unceasing troubles. Nobody is any longer 
“sure of the morrow.... The Government has squandered the 
“substance of the savings bank and given away the deposits to 
“support private banks and industrial undertakings which were often 
“wholly bogus. With the capital of petty investors it gambles on 
“Change, exposing it to daily risks. The gold resexye of. the State 
“Bank is slender if compared with the demands of the foreign debt 
“service and of commercial operations. It will vanish in smoke if 
“during business transactions payment in gold be demanded in 
E ... This ‘nancial ruin can be checked only by a con- 
“stituent assembly after the overturning of the Autocracy. .. . Out 
“of all this there is bnt one issue: to overthrow the Government and 


* Noveye Vremya, 15th December, 1995. 
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“deprive it of its last forces. Its source of existence must be cut 
“off viz, financial revenue. ... Wherefore we have resolved: to 
“refuse to pay the land redemption tax and all other Government 
“taxes. To demand gold in all transactions involving the payment 
“of wages and salaries. To withdraw deposits from the Savings Bank 
“and the State Bank, exacting payment thereof in gold.... The 
“ Autocracy never enjoyed the confidence of the nation and never 
“received plenipotentiary powers from it... We therefore have 
“resolved not to allow the payment of interest on all those loans which 
“the Tsar’s Government contracted while it was openly and 
“notoriously waging war against the entire people.” 

That document, which is signed by five revolutionary bodies, is not 
calculated to tranquillise the country. It may.imdeed be a perfectly 
truthful, statesmanlike and opportune proclamation. Of that Russians 
are the*sbest judges. But if it be misleading and pernicious the 
Government ought either to be encouraged to hinder its circulation 
or else pulled down by the united efforts of all parties, Liberal as well 
as revolutionary. Patriotic Liberals who accept that Manifesto as 
true ought, one would think, to make common cause with the extreme 
revolutionists who have logic and courage on their side. 


RUSSIA AS OTHERS SEE HER 


What will be the upshot of all these conscious and of so many 
elemental fofces converging and clashing? There is no answer. An 
evil withstood is often an advantage gained; and if Russia could pass 
through the present severe ordeal with no greater hurt than she has 
already endured, she might perhaps hope to emerge rejuvenated as well 
ag strengthened. The ship of State is indeed drifting towards the rocks, 
but if she be got to answer the rudder her course may be altered in the 
nick of time. If. A generation ago, when Alexander II. liberated the 
serfs, whom the revolutionists would now fain transform into 
“Democratic republicans,” a friend of mine was driving along” the 
skirt of a forest one evening when he caught sight of a human form 
lying drunk in a muddy pool, and the ireedman, when he beheld his 
former young master approach, exclaimed, “Begone! 1 am free now, 
“and nobody dare take me out of this pool Nobody, nobody, never, 
“never!” In spite of these brave words, however, he was duly 
dragged out and,dried, and in the fulness of time he became a sober, 
useful member of the community. In like manner the Russian nation 
may recover its present acute attack of revolutionary fever. If. 

The nation appears to be dazed, giddy. For ages it lived in gloom 
and ill-disguised thraldom, and now it has been suddenly turned out 
into the fierce glare of the noonday sun, free to move any whither. Its 
condition suggests that gf the bull in the Spanish Corrida when the 
doors of darkness have been thrown open and the animal rushes out 
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into the light of day. So entirely have the Russian people been under 
the thumb of the authorities that they were obliged by law to be 
religious and moral, and now the laws which thus bound them’ have 
been abolished. | 

The Russian nation was hitherto held together by religion, morality, 
or its dim but true sense of justice which received very inadequate 
expression in written law. And these bonds having snapped there is 
now nothing left to restrain the people which, like a freed balloon, rises 
with a bound, darting upwards and onwards with any current 
Religious belief is enfeebled, reason divorced from sentiment, justice 
ousted by caprice. The present state of things is characterised by 
this cardinal fact that the nation is not governed by principles, it is 
moved, by events. Everybody is overmastered by the course of each 
day's history, and none knows in what quarter will happen the next 
incident or event at which the world will be amazed. Principles have . 
been supplanted by expediency. People shape their actions in 
accordance with daily happenings and leave higher considerations 
aside, Hence the men who to-day solemnly lay down immutable 
doctrmes and severely blame all who differ from them, themselves 
depart unhesitatingly from these principles to-morrow on the ground 
that it is well to make concessions.) Members of the rank and file cry 
- aloud, and the leaders forthwith consent to beled. It is interesting, | 

-to some even edifying, to note the sudden somersaults of staid 
members of society. The individual who yesterday was in favour 
of the Government becomes suddenly a revolutionist to-day, receives 
the gift of tongues: and preaches the gospel of Karl Marx 
Conservatives seize some plank of the programme of the extreme 
Liberals and unctuously. advocate that together with their other less 
palatable theories. 

Fhe Russian people is good at heart, but uncultured, half savage. 
Its ignorance is crass, but it has a dull sense of justice which some- 
times finds more or less deliberate forms of manifestation, but more 
often expresses itself in the violent reaction provoked by acts which 
outrage that feeling. Itis even so at present. The peasants have a 
semi-conscious perception that.they have been unjustly passed over 
by their betters. They were not consulted concerning a fateful 
change in the political fabric which ought never to have been made 
without their consent. : 


THE MUTE MASSES AND THE ELOQUENT CLASSES. 


Not that the peasantry knows aught about government. That is 
the business of the educated classes, In such matters the farmers 
have neither a claim nor a desire to meddle. But when it isa question - 
of changing the entire framework of society, when the compact 
between the whole nation and its chief is being modified or solved, the 
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6,000,000 mutes want to have a voice in the change. -Here the will, 
not the mind, of the people is brought into play and they know it It 
was the masses who built up the empire, who sustained its weight for 
ages, and who, when they created it, set a Tsar at its head, bestowing 
upon him certain powers. 

These powers, they feel, ought not to be curtailed or withdrawn 
without their assent. They ought to have been consulted; but the 
intellectuals who outreached them m so many other matters ignored 
them also in this. And they are angry in consequence, That anger 
may pass away or it may continue accumulating, and if the 
“intellectuals” fail to solve the burning question of the land, then, say 
competent judges, the peasants may rise and exclaim: “We have no 
“mighty Tsar as we once had. The intellectuals will not let him have 
“his way. They are running the empire. And are we the better for 
“it? No; we are the worse for it, very much the worse, Give us 
“then our Tsar. We must have him back.” And this might be the 
beginning of a reaction which would end in a dictatorship. 

Now this danger is all the more serious that the land question 
cannot be settled by any Government or by any Party. It may be 
employed by the revolutionists for the purpose of checkmating the 
Cabinet; but solved to the satisfaction of the peasants it cannot be, 
were it only because no Government can take all the land away from 
the proprietors without demoralising the nation. Moreover, if the 
soil were expropriated without compensation, the Government could 
never deterthine to whom to give it. And lastly, even if both these 
difficulties, were happily surmounted, all the land to be confiscated 
would be too little to satisfy the needs of tillers who cultivate the 
soil on the three field system and know nothing of modern methods 
of agriculture. , 

The agrarian disorders which bring grist to the revolutionary mill 
are in some cases appalling. They make one tremble for the nation 
in whose midst they occur. And yet they are not the worst. Nay, 
their pernicious influence is checked by considerations which, 4s it 
seems to me, have not been sufficiently dwelt upon by Russians or 
foreigners The outbursts of madness which underlie these outrages 
are not wholly constitutional They are the resultant of “many 
extraneous causes, one of which is the intoxicating feeling of liberty. . 
“We are free, we can do as we will We are free to take the land 
“which is ourseby a thousand rights” Sometimes these thoughts, 
which often come without a prompter, are developed by a couple of 
emissaries who arrive in the village, fraternise with the mooshiks, 
spend a few pounds in drinking healths, and then depart lighted by 
the blaze of burning manors and farmhouses. ° 

But the peasant in most cases concludes peace with his landlord. 
He apologises, makes amends and sometimes undergoes voluntary 
punishment: for he feels that he must get on with the landowner. 
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He is also aware that although he may take the soil by force, he 
cannot long hold it by force. To keep the land he needs the help 
of the law without which it slips from his grasp. “3 
But, over and above all this, the peasant wants the Tsar. Him he 
will not have removed. They are ready to proclaim a Republic, 
they say, on condition that the Tsar is its Emperor. The Tsar, 
especially in his legendary shape, is the peasants’ friend. He was in 
favour of giving them land, but the gentry hindered him. In secluded 
parts of Russia, where thè Manifesto has not yet been read to the 
people, revolutionists tell them that it is an Imperial authorisation 
to take the land they need without more ado. The Tsar they know 
has lately been hampered and fettered by the nobles, and they are 
‘anxious to free him and punish his captors. That might mean a 
Russian Vendée, characterised by the nameless horrors of Tomsk. 
Al those symptoms and tokens bode ill for the future ofeRussia 
They herald a storm, not a lull A Government whose hands are 
tied and whose machinery is at a standstill cannot be expected to 
ward off a revolution except by working a miracle. The crown has 
indeed made vast concessions to the nation, and seems resolved loyally 
to carry them out. But they would appear to have come too- late 
A year or two-ago the revolution might have been averted. To-day, 
neither men nor measures can hold it back. It is irrepressible. 


7 | _E. J. DELON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


FEATURE of the late publishing season has been the 
A appearance in the ranks of general publishers of the famous 
“shorthand ” firm of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, whose initial ventures 
in their new field have met with remarkable success, To the notable 
publications already on their list is now added Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
“Life of Froude,” certainly one of the most brilliant books of the past 
year—pungent in wit, eloquent in appreciation, incisive in expression. 
It is eleven” years since James Anthony Froude died, and though 
his writings have a permanent place in English literature, no, 
biography of him has hitherto appeared. It might well be that his 
own painful experiences as a biographer made him shrink from the 
idea of himself becoming the subject of a “Life” Whatever the 
reason, he seems to have expressed a wish that no biography should 
be written, and after his death a great number of his letters were 
destroyed. The present volume is less in the nature of a formal 
“Life” than a Vindication, which might have Jowett’s dictum as the 
motto for every chapter: “Froude is a man of genius; he has been 
“abominably treated.” It is a spirited performance, in hich 
Freeman and the rest of the anti-Froudites receive short shrift, and 
the- old controversies are reopened with a vigour and directness of 
attack that are likely to lead to reprisals. From a polemical, if 
from no other, point of view, one regrets that Mr. Paul’s whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for his subject should sometimes lay him under 
the suspicion of special pleading. There is so much to be said in 
praise of Froude that a writer in his defence can afford to give full 
consideration to his obvious faults both of judgment and of 
temperament. 

Turning first to the hiographical side of Mr. Paul’s book, such 
fresh material as the author has been able to gather is mainly 
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contained in the first three chapters, which throw a very teresting 
light on Froude’s youth and early manhood. His early years were 
far from happy, and his stern upbringing may well have given him, 
as his biographer suggests, “the contempt for self-indulgenee, and’ 
“the indifference to pain, which distinguished him in after life.” Ags 
a child he was weak and sickly, and not considered likely to grow 
up. Fls mother died before he was three years old; and his father, 
Archdeacon Froude—a cold, hard, stern man, despisme sentiment, 
“reticent and self-restrained "—was incapable of showing him any 
tenderness whatever. The child was handed over to the care of a 
Spartan aunt, with strong practical views on the “hardening” of 
children. “At the rature age of three he was ducked every morning 
“at a trough in the ice-cold water of a spring, and -whenever he 
“was naughty he was whipped.” Severer discipline was meted out 
to him by his elder brother, Hurrell Froude, revered by High €hurch- 
men as an originator of the Oxford movement. Hurrell, who was 

y years Anthony’s senior, seems to have held extraordinary ideas. 


Conceiving that the child wanted spirit, Hurrell once took him up’ 
by the heels, and stirred with his head the mud at the bottom of a 
stream. Another time he threw him into deep water out of a boat to 
make him manly. Bat he was not satisfied with inspiring physical 
terror, Invoking the aid of the preternatural, he taught his brother 
that the hollow behind the house was haunted by a monstrous 
and malevolent phantom, to which, in the plenitude of his imagina- 

; tion, he gave the name of Peningre. Gradually the child discovered 
that Peningre was an illusion, and began to suspect that other ideas 
of Hurrell’s might be illusions too. : 


At eleven Froude was sent to Westminster, where he was rather 
worse off than in his father’s rectory at Dartington. The life was far 
too rough for a boy of his age and delicate health. After enduring 
three years and a half of bullying and torment, he was taken away 
from school as incorrigibly stupid, and for the next few years he was 
allowed to lead an undirected and purposeless life at home :— l 


= To Anthony himself it seemed a matter of indifference what 
became of him, and a hopeless mystery why he had been brought 
into the world. He had no friend. The consumption in the family 
was the boy’s only hope. His mother. had died of it, and his brother 
Robert, who had been kind to him, and taught him to ride. It was 
already showing itself in Hurrell. His own time could not, he 
~ thought, be long. Meanwhile, he was subjected to petty humiliations, 
in which the inventive genius of Hurrell may be traced. He was 
not, for instance, permitted to have clothes from a tailor. Old 
garments were found in the house, and made up for him in uncouth 
shapes by a woman in the village. His father seldom spoke to him, 
' and never said a kind word to him. By way of keeping him quiet, he 
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was' set to copy out Barrow’s sermons. It is difficult to understand 

how the sternest disciplinarian, being human, could bave treated his 

own motherless boy with such severity. 
There were redeeming features in this strange upbringing. The 
Archdeacon had an excellent library, and Anthony began eagerly to 
read. Moreover, his solitary wanderings through the Devonshire 
woods gave him health and a passionate love of nature. But it was 
not until he went to Oxford that his real intellectual life began. It 
was the period of the Oxford Movement, and when, in 1836, Froude 
came into residence at Oriel, Newman was at the height of his power 
and influence. The young man at once came under the spell But, 
fascinated as he was by the personal influence of the preacher, to an 
acute and speculative mind like Froude’s Newman suggested more 
doubts than he’ solved. In 1840 Froude-took his degree, and two 
years Mter he was elected to a Fellowship at Exeter; but his mind 
was not at rest. He had been engaged by Newman to write a Life 
of St. Neot for a series called “Lives of the Saints.” Newman’s 
purpose was to demonstrate the historic truth of the marvels related 
of English and Irish saints, and thus to prove that supernatural power 
resided in the Church. “Rationalise,” he said to Froude, “when the 
“evidence is weak, and this will give credibility for others when you 
“can show that the evidence is strong.” The result was not quite 
what Newman wanted. Froude told his story as legend. “This is 
“all” he said at the end, “and perhaps rather more than all, that is 
“known of the life of the blessed St. Neot.” Froude’s connection with 
the series ceased, but not his studies in hagiology, which led him to 
consider the whole question of the miraculous. He found it impossible 
to work with Newman any more. This, of course, need not have 
affected Froude’s relations with the Church of England, in which he 
held deacon’s orders. But the breach came with the publication of 
“The Nemesis of Faith” in 1849. Few will dissent from Mr. Paul’s 
opinion that this book is, “both in substance and m style, quite 

“unworthy of Froude.” He himself called it in after life a “cry of 
“pain”; but whatever else it might be, there was no doubt about its 
heresy. To-day an Oxford Fellow may write what he likes, apd the 
only difficulty is to get the other Fellows to read it. In the Oxford of 
. 1849 Froude’s book was deemed of sufficient importance to be publicly 
burnt in Exeter College Hall, and its author was forced to resign his 
Fellowship. Forty-three years later the whirligig of time brought the 
discarded Fellow back to Oxford as Regius Professor of Modern 
History, in succession to the very man who had spent the best part of 
his life in “belabouring” him. The history of Oxford affords many 
instances of the irony of fate, but, with the exception of the Shelley 
Memorial, I can remember none quite so sardonic as this. 
Mr. Paul’s book breathes controversy at every page. This is not 

the place to enter upon a discussion of the rights and wrongs of the 
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Carlyle biography; to many readets the subject has become utterly 
wearisome. The details of the Freeman-Froude controversy are less 
known to the reading public of to-day. In a general way the case 
between Froude and the critics of h:s History is a question of opinion. 
If History is, as one school asserts, a science, “no less and no more,” 
then Froude was a very bad historian—no better, indeed, than 
Thucydides, or Tacitus, or Gibbon. Those who hold this view have 
a right to condemn him, and to poirt out any inaccuracies of detail— 
and it must be confessed there are a good many—they may find in 
his work, But Freeman’s criticism stands by itself, by reason of its 
personal rancour, maintained with extraordinary bitterness over a 
long course of years There was plenty of unfavourable criticism of 
the first two volumes of the Histcry before Freeman took up the 
cudgels in The Saturday Review. By taking the side of Henry VILL, 
Froude irritated two different and powerful sections of English*literary 
opinion—the High Churchmen, beceuse he upheld the action of the 
king in subjecting the Church to the Crown; the Liberals, because of 
his glorification of a “tyrant.” Thus Froude found himself between 
two fires; but it was not until the High Church proprietor of The 
Saturday secured the services of Freeman that the campaign became 
systematic and malicious, 

Mr. Paul is not content with defending Froude from Freeman’s 
attacks; he makes a counter-attack, and examines Freeman’s qualifica- 
tions for delivering an authoritative judgment on Froude’s History. 
Freeman knew his own period very well, but that was the eleventh 
century, not the sixteenth; and we have his own admissiop, in more 
than one private letter, that he was “profoundly ignorant ” of the later' 
period. Ina letter to Dean Hook he wrote: “You have found me outs 


“about the sixteenth century. I fancy that, from endlessly 
“belabouring Froude, I get credit for knowing more of those times! 


“than I do. But one can belabour Froude on a very small amount of 
“knowledge.” With this “very small” knowledge of the subject, 
Freeman deliberately set himself the task of systematically 
depreciating another historian who had toiled for years over the parch- 
mentg and manuscripts of his period ; and so assiduous were Freeman’s 
efforts that he did actually impress a considerable section of the public 
with the idea that Froude was a superficial sciolist who knew nothing 
of Ins subject and was constitutionally reckless of the truth Asa 
matter of fact, Froude was the more laborious student.of the two; for 
Freeman wrote his “History of the Norman Conquest” entirely from 
books, without consulting an original document of any kind. 

The truth would ¿Seem to be that, for some reason unknown, 
Freeman had conceived an intense personal hatred of Froude He 
- himself said, in reference to his criticism, that there was “no kind of 
“temper in the case, but only a strong sense qf amusement in bowling 
“down one thing after another.” But this statement may he 
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disregarded in face of a discovery made by Mr. Paul in Freeman’s 
library, transferred after his death to Owen’s College, Manchester. 
There, among his other books, is Freeman’s copy of Froude’s History, 
with marginal notes in Freeman’s own hand. Among the notes are 
such entries as these: “Beast! ”—“ Bah! ”—*May I live to disembowel 
“James Anthony Froude”—*Can Froude understand honesty? ”— 
and, finally, “Froude is certainly the vilest brute that ever wrote a . 
“book.” It was in this condition of mind that, Freeman sat in 
- judgment upon Froude. The slightest inaccuracy, the most obvious 
misprint, was pounced upon with malicious delight. Thus, in one 
review he says: “Mr. Froude talks of a French attack on Gutenne, 
“evidently meaning Gutsae. It is hardly possible that this can be a 
“misprint.” Freeman must have known that it was a misprint; 
for, apart from the probability of its being one, the word 
was corfectly printed in the marginal heading. Froude was not a 
good proof-reader, and gave his enemy many such opportunities. On 
one occasion, when he allowed Welhelmus to be printed instead of 
Willelmus, Freeman gravely argued that a man so hopelessly ignorant 
of medieval nomenclature had no right to express am opinion upon 
medieval history. One may dissent from many of Froude’s views of 
history, and yet be moved to indignation at the treatment he received 
from so unworthy a critic. 


+ + + + 


Messrs. Longman have just begun the publication of an important 
work, in twelve volumes, on “The Political History of England,” from 
the earliest times to the beginning of the present century. As its 
title indicates, this new History will deal primarily with politics, but 
attention will also be paid to the social and economic life of the 
nation. Each volume of the series, which is under the general 
editorship of Dr. William Hunt and Mr. Reginald L. Poole, will be 
from the pen of a different writer, chosen for his special knowledge 
of the period treated; and each writer will be given as free a hand 
as is compatible with the endeavour to obtain a general similarity in 
method of treatment. Among the contributors enlisted are, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Professor T. F. Tout, Professor Oman, Professor 
A. F. Pollard, Professor Montague, Professor Lodge, and other 
writers whose names are a guarantee of sound historical work. 

The first volume issued—the tenth in order of design—is by Dr. 
Hunt, who deals with the reign of George ILI., from his Accession 
to the close of Pitt’s first Administration in 1801. It is a careful and 
trustworthy record of events, written from a Topy point of view, but 
with conspicuous fairness and moderation; if it is not always 
impartial, there is at least the desire for impartiality. Dr. Hunt seems 
to me especially successful in his treatment of the character of the 
king and of his relations with his ministers. George IIL is too often 
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represented as an amiable dullard, the possessor of certain domestic 
virtues, but wholly unfitted to wear a crown—a partial view that does 
not take into account the fact that this same dullard managed to. set 
up, and to maintam for many years, a virtual absolutism in a constitu- 
tionally-governed country. Dr. Hunt shows us “the farmer „of 
“Windsor,” but he also shows us the king who ruled as well as reigned 
—resolute, skilful in intrigue, well versed in politics, and with a 
decided ability for kingcraft, though not of the highest kind. Homely 
in private life, he could be both dignified and discriminating on 
public occasions, and he never forgot his mother’s exhortation: 
“George, be a long!” His political ideas were largely drawn from 
Bolingbroke’s “Patriot King,” in which it is laid down that a king 
should “begin to govern as soon as he begins to reign,” that he must 
choose as his ministers men “who will serve on the same pmnciples 
“on which he intends to govern,” and that he must rule independently 
of party. George found the power of the Crown wholly subordinated 
to the Whigs, who, for nearly fiftv years, had shared the government 
among themselves. He resolved to put an end to this state of 
affairs: “he would be master in his own kingdom; he and not the 
“Whigs should govern England” That he succeeded in routing the 
all-powerful party, and m making himself master of the Government, 
is a sufficient answer to those who think of George IL principally 
in connection with an apple dumpling. Within ten years from his 
Accession the king’s personal authority was firmly established. In 
North he had at last found, after many shifts and changes, a minister 
after his own heart, one who would consent to act merely as his 
manager and representative; and for the next twelve years George’s 
will was law. His system of personal government through subservient 
ministers, supported by a Parliamentary majority of “king’s men,” 
was finally shattered by the rebellion of the American Colonies. Had 
the Colonial revolt been averted by a policy of conciliation, or quelled 
in its first stages by military force, the restoration of the constitution 
to its just balance might have been deferred to a much later period 
in our history. 

Ig his treatment of the American Revolution the author differs 
from Sir George Trevelyan on many points affecting the causes and 
character of the dispute. In the present writer’s.opinion, Dr. Hunt 
does not sufficiently consider the religious causes of American discon- 
tents) He makes passing reference to Archbishop Secker, and to the 
discontent aroused in the Colonies by that prelate’s proposal to 
introduce bishops into America; but what is not brought out in these 
pages is that, withput the introduction of bishops, episcopacy had 
already been established in America in its most intolerant form: To 
understand this side of the quarrel we must turn to Sir George’s 
volumes, which form, after all possible discount has been allowed for 
“Whig bias,” by far the most illuminating work yet published on the 
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subject. Sir George shows clezrly that the struggle was as much 
for religious as for political liberty. Although not more than ten 
‘per, cent. of the population conformed to the Church of England, 
by the middle of the eighteenth century an Anglican establishment 
had been imposed on every colony outside New England, and, in 
Sir George’s words, existence was rendered “everywhere as uncom- 
“fortable as possible to all except professed Episcopalians.” Even 
in Maryland, the colony expressiy founded as a sanctuary for Roman 
Catholics, the Anglican Church was forced on the community, and 
Roman Catholics were excluded from office and forbidden the exercise 
of their religion. In New Jersey, under the rule of Lord Cornbury, 
the performance of the Anglican ritual was ordained “as by law 
“established,” though at the time the Church of England did not 
possess a single Communion :n the colony. To make good this 
deficiency, “places of worship, end religious endowments—sometimes 
“by chicanery, and sometimes by arbitrary violence—were wrested 
“from Presbyterians and Independents, and handed over to Episco- 
“palians.” It does not require a very vivid imagination to realise the 
effect of such ecclesiastical arrozance and tyranny upon the descend- 
ants of men who had left their native land for a desolate and savage 
shore rather than give up their freedom to worship God in their own 
way; and, realising this, one may doubt whether the fiscal policy of 
the English Government did more to fan the flame of American 
revolt than the proselytising methods of the English Church. 

Two other “volumes of this aew History are now ready—Vol II, 
“From the,Norman Conquest to the Death of John,” by Professor 
G. B. Adams, of Yale University ; and Vol IIL, “From the Accession 
“of Henry III. to the Death of Edward IIL,” by Professor Tout. 


a " T Ei 


The second volume of M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s “Contemporary 
“France,” recently published in an English translation by Messrs. 
Constable, deals with the opemng years of the Presidency of Marshal 
MacMahon, who succeeded M. Thiers in May, 1873. The political 
interest centres round the first two Cabinets of the Duc de Breglie 
(1873-1874), and the attempt to restore the monarchy, which might 
have been successful but for the Duc de Broglie’s defeat in the 
National Assembly. M. Hanctaux gives the impression that he is not 
telling us all heeknows of the hopes and intrigues of that critical 
time. Of greater interest, perhaps, than the record of 
political events, are the author's sketches of MacMahon and 
Gambetta, and his account of the material recowry and intellectual 
activity of France after the war. M. Hanotaux attributes the 
marvellously rapid recovery of national confidence and vitality, not 
merely to the vivacious optim-sm of the French temperament and the 
thrift of the people, but in no small measure to the exceptionally fine, 
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sunny, weather of the years immediately following the war. The 
Statistics are very interesting. In 1870 and 1871 the temperature was 
much below the average; in 1872 the temperature rose, and during 
several years kept a high average. In the spring the sun shone 
through benevolent. showers, the summers were warm and dry, the 
harvest-time clear and fine. This propitious weather produced extra- 
ordinarily good harvests :— , 3 


The production of wheat rose in 1872 and 1874 to figures which had 

_ never been reached before, even when France still included the two 

prolific Eastern provinces, and those figures have never since been 

' surpassed. In 1872, a harvest of 191,000,000 hectolitres of wheat, 

representing about 3,000,000,c00 francs, In 1874, the wheat harvest 

reached 133,130,000 hectolitres, representing about 3)250,000,000 

. franca in one year. It has been said with truth that the net profit of 

‘those two magnificent harvests sufficed to cover the amoint of the 
war indemnity. 

Other crops were equally abundant The potato harvest reached 
in those three years totals never surpassed. French vines, 
although already attacked by phylloxera, resisted during those 
wonderful years; and finally, in 1875, reached the climax of French 
wine-production, in quality as well as quantity. The vintage of that 
year, which sold at an average price of 25 francs per hectolitre, 
produced nearly 2,000,000,000 francs. Sugar and many other pro- 
ducts yielded analogous results. It is difficult to form,an adequate’ 
idea of the resources and help which Nature offered to the French 
peaple in their time of trouble. j 


RIVAL NAVIES 


HE recent addition to the Naval Shipbuilding Programme of 
J Germany, to be spread over the next twelve years, has caused 
much alarm in France, when compared with its own lately-increased 
programme for about the same period. It is coincident with an 
authontative statement by the late Bntish Board of Admiralty in a 
valedittory memorandum as to the shipbuildmg requirements of this 
country for the next few years, which are found to be compatible 
with a not inconsiderable reduction of expenditure. 

In view of these programmes, it may be well to subject the existing 
navies of the three Powers to a critical estimate of their comparative 
effective fgrces as tested by the experience of the recent war in the 
Far East. It must be presumed in so doing that England, France 
and Germany are at present the only naval Powers in Europe worthy 
of attention. The Russian navy has been practically annihilated by 
the Japanese. Nothing remains of that great bogy which was for so 
long the main excuse for the enormous increase of the British navy, 
except that portion of it which recent events have shown to be 
hermetically shut up in the Black Sea. In the present state of 
internal anarchy and grave financial difficulties of Russia, it appears 
to be most improbable that any serious effort will be made for gome 
time to come for the reconstruction of its fleet. For the coming year 
it is stated that nothing will be spent on new ships. 

What, then, are the lessons to be drawn from the late war, and 
, especially from the great battle of Tsu Shima,—the greatest naval 
event since Trafalgar, and a more decisive and overwhelming defeat 
even than that,—as to the value of the existing materieř of European 
navies? There will, it may confidently be said, be no difference of 
opinion in any quarter as to the following conclusions :— 

(1) That second-class battleships and those built over twenty-five 
years ago, before the moze recent development of naval construction 
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and gunnery, are of no value whatever as compared with those of 
modern types; that they are the cause of embarrassment and danger 
to a fleet of really powerful vessels, and not an addition to its strength. 

(2) That coast defence battleships are in the same category 
of useless incumbrances. i 
. (3) That the so-called “protected ” cruisers, and, still more, all 
“unprotected” cruisers with which these Powers have so largely 
provided themselves of late years, are also of no value for war 
purposes, and could neither fight nor run away from the modern 
armoured cruisers. , i 

(4) That the only vessels now existing of real power and value for 
war purposes are those of the modern type of battleships, of great 
tonnage, armed with 12-inch guns, armoured cruisers of great speed 
also heavily armed, and torpedo destroyers. i 

(5) That as between battleships and large armoured cruiser’ of the 
modern types there is little to choose. The difference between them is 
that some part of the defensive armour is sacrificed on the cruisers 
for the purpose of securing greater speed. Though there is some 
difference on the point, the best naval opinion seems to be that the 
gain in speed is worth the sacrifice of armour. ' 

(6) There appears to be a consensus of Opinion among naval 
officers in Europe that the battleships of the immediate future should: 
be of not less than 18,000 tons, carrying ten or twelve 12-inch guns, 
and that the secondary batteries of lighter guns, which of late years 
have been so much developed, are of little value when to powerful 
fleets meet in conflict. It should be added, however, ,that the 
American naval authorities are said to have come to the conclusion 
that their battleships should not exceed 16,000 tons. 

On’ these conclusions, what is the relative strength of the three 
existing navies in Europe? Of second-class battleships, of coast 
defence ships, of protected and unprotected cruisers we have to rule 
out as useless and dangerous whole classes of vessels contained in the 
list Of the three navies laid before Parliament in March of last year. 
Away with them to the scrap-heap, say naval authorities, without a sign 
of appreciating the enormous waste of materiel in recent years, and 
the mning which it affords as to the future, . : 

From the list of the French Navy there must disappear consensu 
omnium fout battleships of tht *Tréhouart” class of 6,600 tons, 
four of the “Caiman” class of 7,000 tons, the “Redaqubtable,” 9,00G==™ 
tons, built in 1878, the “Devastation ” and “Duperré” of 10,000 tongs, 
built in 1879—all obsolete and useless. There must also be struck out 
five coast defence ships of the “Tonnerre ” type of 5,700 tons, and 
eight small vessels of the “Acheron ” class; also six armoured cruisers 
of from 4,700 to 6,600 tons; forty protected and unprotected cruisers, ` 
and 14 torpedo vessels of old types. After: this courageous stroke 
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of the pen,—to use a phrase of the late Prime Minister, when claimmg 
on a public platform that by strikmg off from the British list as 
uséless 150 vessels of war, his Government had increased the strength 
of the navy,—there remain of the navy of France 17 first-class battle- 
ships, of which 6, constructed in 1882-7, are hardly to be considered as 
of modern types, but which I will include for the present. Of these 
17, 6 are under 11,000 tons; 9 are between 11,000 and 12,000 tons; 
2 are between 12,000 and 13,000 tons; and not a single vessel 1s more 
than 13,000 tons. We must add, however, 4 vessels of 14,600 tons, 
which were launched more than a year ago, and which are very near 
completion. The aggregate of these 21 battleships is 249,000 tons, 
Including 4 really powerful vessels nearly completed, France has also 
I5 armoured cruisers with an agpregate of 148,000 tons; and 43 
torpedo destroyers. She has also a large fleet of torpedo boats and 
submarines, but they appear to be suitable only for defensive purposes, 
and cannot be considered of value for the offensive. 

The real strength, therefore, of the French Navy consists of 21 
battleships (249,000 tons), 15 armoured cruisers (148,000 tons), and 43 
torpedo destroyers. All cther vessels may be disregarded. 

When the German Navy is subjected to the same critical test of 
strength, and the same exclusion of what is useless and dangerous, 
the remaining fleet is ever. less in proportion than that of France. Of 
second and third-class bat-leships there are 13 of no value whatever— 
viz, 4 af the “Sachsen” type (7,200 tons) and 9g of the “ Hagen” 
type (4,000 tons). Of coast defence ships 11, of protected cruisers 25, 
and of unprotected cruisers 17, are equally destined to the scrap heap. 

Including 4 battleships and 2 armoured ‘cruisers nearly completed, 
the German fleet consists of 20 battleships, of which 14 are under 
12,000 tons, and 6 are 13,000 tons, and none are above this tonnage. 
All these vessels are insufficiently armed according to expert naval 
opinion, one-half of them with 4 g-inch guns, the other half with 4 
11-inch guns, and with great developments of secondary batteries now 
believed to be useless. In armoured cruisers Germany is very 
deficient. She has only 6 built, or nearly completed, of which only 1 
ig over 10,000 tons, and the others are between 8,000 and 9,000 ¢ons. 

The German navy consists therefore of 20 battleships (230,000 
tons), 6 armoured cruisers (55,000 tons), and 49 torpedo destroyers. 
It will be seen that as regards battleships the tonnage is almost on a 
lével with that gf France. The French list includes 5 or 6 vessels of 
rather doubtful value, but it has also 4 very powerful vessels of 
14,500 tons, for which Germany has no equivalent. As regards 
armoured cruisers France is far ahead of Germany. 

Turning now to the British fleet, and applying to it the same 
measure of strength, we must, in spite of the holocaust of 150 useless 
ships condemned by tke recent Board of Admiralty, strike off as 
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all but useless 6 battleships of the second and third class, 1 of the first 
class, the “Collingwood,” launched in 1882, 1 coast defence ship, the 
“Rupert,” and 4 armoured cruisers of: the “Orlando” type. 
We must also exclude no less than 87 protected and unprotected 
cruisers of the: first, second and third class, including the 
“ Powerful” and “Terrible,” which it may confidently be maintained 
that no Board of Admiralty will ever venture to send to sea in time 
of war with 800 men on board. After these ruthless consignments to 
the scrap heap we find that the real fighting strength of the British 
navy (including 4 battleships and 5 armoured cruisers which in June 
last were nearly completed) consists of 56 battleships of 769,000 tons, 
and 24 armoured cruisers of 280,000 tons, and 162 torpedo destroyers. 
Of the battleships.5 of the “Admiral” class are considered by many 
naval men to be of little present value. They are, however, at least of 
- equal value to 6 vessels included in the French list, and aré larger 
and more heavily armed than 4 df the smallest of the German vessels. 

A. comparison of the 80 British battleships and armoured cruisers 
with the 36 French and 26 German vessels of the same types gives 
so far as numbers are concerned a very inadequate impression of the 
relative strength of the three navies. The British ships are very far 
superior in size, strength, speed and armament. They average 13,700 
tons, as compared with the 11,800 tons of the French, and 11,500 of 
the German ships.) The British armoured cruisers average 11,600 tons, 
as compared with the 9,500 tons and 09,100 tons of the French and 
German cruisers. The real comparative strength is best brought out by 
the following table, dividing the battleships into two classes, those of 
13,000 tons and under, and those above that tonnage, and the 
armoured cruisers also into two classes, vessels of 10,000 tons and 
under, and those above that tonnage :— 
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ARMOURED CRUISERS. 


td 
BRITISH. FRENCH. GERMAN. 


No. Tons No. Tons No. Tens 


Vessels of 10,000 tons g 
ad inde? 10 98,000 | Ir | 100,100 5 45,300 
Over 10,000 tons sa TA 182,600 | 4 48,0co I 10,460 






24 28>,6co | 15 | 148,100 6 55,700 


Average Tonnage —_....| ... 11,600 a 9,500 | o 
Total Battleships and | 
Torpedo Destroyers ...|162 se 49 


From this table it appears that while of battleships of the smaller 
type of 13,000 tons and under, England has almost exactly the same 
number and tonnage as France and Germany; of ships of the larger 
type running up to 16,300 tons, which constitute the main strength of . 
a navy, Enpland has 37, averaging nearly 15,000 tons, France has 4 
only, and Germany none. 

Similarly of armoured. cru:sers—while of vessels of 10,000 tons and 
under England and France have nearly the same number, 10 and II 
respectively, Germany has cnly 5; and of such vessels above 10,000 
tons, England has 14 averaging 13,000 tons, France has 4 averaging 
11,000 tons, and Germany only 1 of 10,000 tons. 

The superiority of England over both France and Germany 
combined is enormous, and over these Powers singly overwhelming 
and incontestable. She might put into line against the German’ navy 
battleship for battleship and armoured cruiser against armoured 
cruiser, and still have remaining over more than twice as many Battle- 
ships and three times as many armoured cruisers of infinitely greater 
power and strength, against which Germany has absolutely nothing to 
show. The exglusion of the 5 British ships of the “Admiral” class would | 
make little difference. The superiorjty is so great that we may laugh 
to scom any project or dream of German Jingoes of contesting with 
England on the high seas, s-ill more the possibility of sending an army 
across the North Sea to invade its shores. Such schemes, if they exist 
in the minds of any sane people, are absurdly impracticable and 
impossible. It may be sad, of course, that England has greater 
responsibilities all over the world and is compelled to disperse her 
force. But thisis no longer the case as regards really powerful vessels 


g, 100 


285,000 
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The late Board of Admiralty has concentrated all such vessels 
near,at home. Except in the case of the Mediterranean there are no 
battleships on any foreign station, and only 3 armoured cruisers, All 
the rest are at home or within easy teach. Nor can it be said that 
the Mediterranean fleet is at any distance. It would certainly be 
found at Gibraltar in the improbable event ‘of the imminence of war 
with Germany. 

The superiority of the British navy over that of France ‘is equally 
assured. How any persom in face of these figures and after the 
experience of the late war in the Far East can view with any misgiving 
or jealousy, still less with alarm, either the German or French navies, 
singly or combined, passes all understanding. ' 

It also appears that the German navy at the present time is 
distinctly inferior in real effective force to that of France. So far as 
battleships are concerned the two navies are about equal. If 6 of the 
French ships are of rather doubtful strength, so also are some of the 
German ships, and the 4 French battleships nearly completed, of 
14,000: tons, are very distinctly superior to any of the German ships 
built or building. The superiority of France in respect of armoured 
cruisers is very great, not merely in numbers, but still more in strength. 
The average of the 15 French cruisers is 11,500 tons; that of the 6 
German vessels is only 9,100 tons. | 

As regards ships in course of construction the following table shows 
the relative position of the three Powers, not including the new 
‘proposals recently made by Germany and France for the coming year 


1906 :— . 


. BATTLESHIPS AND ARMOURED CRUISERS IN COURSE 
OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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It must be observed on this comparison that the mere numbers and 
tonnage of ships in course of construction at any given time in the 
three countries are misleading, as the time occupied in construction is 
at least 50 per cent. longer in France and Germany than in England. 

It 13 also to be noted that in none of the dockyards-of the three 
Countries are any vessels of the protected or unprotected cruiser types 
now in course of construction—a most emphatic condemnaton of the 
value of vessels of these types. 


-m 


THE GERMAN NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Both Germany and France have quite recently proposed large 
additions to their programmes of naval shipbuilding, which are to be 
spread over many years, and, when completed, will undoubtedly result 
in great additions to the marerse/ of their fleets. Let us begin with 
the German programme, which was first decided on m 1900. It was 
to be completed by the end cf 1917, that is, twelve years hence. By 
that time the number of battleships was to be 38, and the number of 
armoured cruisers 14. Of the 38 battleships, 20 are completed, or 
nearly so, and 4 are m course of construction, leaving 14 to be laid 
down, which were intended to be of 13,000 tons apiece. Of the 14 
armoured cruisers, 6 are completed, 2 are in course of construction, 
and 6 of 10,800 tons remain to be laid down. One cannot be 
surprised, on looking at the above table of the existing vessels built 
or building-of the three courtries, that the German Government and 
people, whatever may be their ambition and hopes with regard to 
their navy, should be far from satisfied with its present conditibn ahd 
with the programme for future work laid down in 1900. Very grave 
mistakes have been made ir their naval policy. They are certainly 
very much behindhand as compared with other naval Powers in 
respect of the more powerful types of vessels. They have no battle- 
ships above 13,000 tons, and no armoured cruisers above 10,000 tons. 
It will presently be shown that some weeks before the announcement 
of the German naval programme the French naval authorities had 
presented their estimates fcr the coming year, 1906, in which they 
proposed to embark on a new programme of shipbuilding, to be read 
over the next thirteen years, under which 11 battleships of 18,000 tons 
and 10 armoured cruisers of 10,000 tons are to be constructed. In 
view of this we may not unreasonably surmise that the real object 
of German naval preparations is France and not England. The 
possibility of war with France is not very remote. Indeed the German 
Government not many months ago seemed to be bent on provoking 
it. If there should, unfortunately, be such a wer, it would be of vital 
importance to Germany to secure equality, if not superiority, at sea 
over France, and with its expanding trade and great mercantile marine 
to prevent its ports beig blockaded. 
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does it seem that the interests of the two countries really clash in any 
part of the world. To any impartial observer the possibility of German 
rivalry with the British navy must appear to be so remote as to be 
beyond the limits of expectation, and it certainly could not be attained 
or even approached by any such increase as is proposed by Germany 
for the next twelve yeara It may be worth while for the Emperor, 
when he desires to Increase his navy, to get up a paper campaign in the 
Press of jealousy against England in respect of its commerce and 
colonies, a campaign in which certain British papers are only too ready 
to embark; but none the less the real object is more likely to be 
France, for it is in that direction only that rivalry really exists, and 
that conflict is within the range of probability. l 
In view, then, of the French naval programme, it was to be expected 
that the German naval authorities would increase the sizeeof the 
battleships which yet remain to'be laid down and would add to 
their programme a certain number of larger armoured cruisers. This 
is precisely what they propose to do. Their programme provides 
for the increase of the size of the 14 battleships which still remain 
to be laid down under the programme of Ig00 to 18,000 tons, and 
for buildmg an additional number of 6 armoured cruisers of 
. 14,000 tons. i 
The 6 armoured cruisers are estimated to cost 41,375,000 apiece, 
or £8,250,000, and the battleships. which were to have cost 4 1,250,000 7 
are in future to cost £1,800,000—an increase of 47,700,000. The 
total increase therefore is £1 5,910,000, which is to be spread over 
twelve years, at the rate of 4 1,320,000 a year. 
By the end of 1917, therefore, Germany will have of 


A 
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Do. of 13,000 tons and OVET cinia IO 
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It appears that the construction of battleships of 18,000 tons will 
necessitate a large expenditure on new dock$ suitable for such great 
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vessels and on the dredsring cf chammels. It 1s also alleged in some 
quarters that the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal between the Baltic and the 
North Sea will require widening at very considerable cost. 


THE P NCEA NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


The publication of the new German naval programme has created 
alarm in France. It should be recollected, however, that the new 
French programme was determined on and presented to the Legis- 
lature before that of Germany was published It was only to be 
expected, when the condition of the two navies is so nearly equal, that 
the expansion of the one would lead to the expansion of the other in 
a yet higher degree. It is the unfortunate result of such rivalry that 
it continually leads to increased force and increased expenditure in 
both coumtries There is no longer any naval rivalry on the part 
of France with England; it is against Germany only that the present 
increases are proposed and justified. The new programme extends 
over thirteen years. It proposes, in addition to vessels already in 
hand, to construct 11 battleships of 18,000 tons, and 10 armoured 
cruisers of 14,000 tons, and 6 others of 10,000 tons. 

By the year 1910, therefore, including existing vessels and those in 
course of construction, it is proposed that there shall be 34 battle- 
ships, 37 armoured cruisers, 6 scouts and 149 torpedo destroyers, a 
total of 71 battleships and armoured cruisers. Of the existing vessels, 
7 at least ofthe battleships will in 13 years’ time be obsolete and 
of no value. Deducting these, there will be 27 battleships and 35 
armoured cruisers available for war purposes inthe front ine. 

It is said in the French naval estimates that it will be possible 
to complete this programme of work within the thirteen years, 
including work now in hand, for an annual expenditure on new 
constructions of 121,000,000 francs, or about 44,800,000, As 
the cost of building ships in France is 25 per cent. more than in 
England, this vote for construction must be reduced to 43,600,000 for 
the purpose of comparison with the British expenditure on new 
construction. 

Three battleships of 18,000 tons are to be laid down in 1906. 
They will take five years to complete, as compared with two years 
required for the completion of similar vessels in England. 

Assuming the programmes of France and Germany to be completed 
in about the same time, it is no easy matter to determine which of the 
two fleets will be the more powerful By the end of twelve years 
four of the existing German battleships of the “Brandenberg ” type 
(9,800 tons) will have quite reached the age whén they must be cast 
aside. 

Of the more powerful battleships above 13,000 tons, France will 
have 17 and Germany 16, but of the less bulky vessels Germany will 
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have 20 against It only on the part of France. On the other hand, 
as regards armoured cruisers, the superiority of the French will be 
very great in cruisers of over 14,000 tons France will have 16 as 
compared with 6 on the part of Germany. Of cruisers under 
10,000 tons France will have 11 as compared with £ German vessels. 
It would seem that the armoured cruisers of 14,000 tons will be more 
than a match for the German battleships of'y,000 to 11,000 tons. On | 
this assumption it appears that there will not be much to choose 
between the two naval fleets. 


THE BRITISH FLEET IN THE FUTURE. 


These German and French programmes of naval construction, to . 
be spread over twelve or thirteen- years, may appear to maay people 
very formidable, and even alarming. Those who read them count up 
the totals, but do not note how long is the period over which they are 
to be spread. They are apt to forget also that the British Admiralty 
will not be idle, but will be continually building new vessels. 

Counting the new vessels to be laid down by Germany, they consist 
of 26, namely, 14 battleships and 12 armoured cruisers, in addition to 
ships now in course of construction, and on the part of France, 11 
battleships and 16 armoured cruisers, a total of 27. 

This is at the rate of about two powerful vessels for each year 
on the part of both these countries. If, therefore, England, starting with 
a very great superiority in point of numbers, and still greater m point 
of size and strength of vessels, constructs 4 powerful vessels on the 
average each year, it must be obvious that she will, at the end of twelve 
or thirteen years, be in a position of superiority amply sufficient to meet 
the demands of the most timid. 

From the recent memorandum of the late Board of Admiralty it 
would seem that this is their opinion, for it is stated that it is 
the intention of the Board to lay down in each year 4 powerful 
vessels, either battleships or armoured cruisers, and to complete them 
in two years, which will necessarily result in 4 such vessels being 
coMpleted in each year. Let us assume, then, that 4 powerful 
vessels are to be completed in each of the next thirteen years, exclusive 
of vessels already in course of construction—namely, 2 battleships of 
18,000 tons and 2 armoured cruisers of 14,000 tons. Let us see how 
the account of the relative force of the three Powers will stand at 
the end of twelve years, after striking out as obsolete 11 British 
battleships, including 5 of the “Admiral” clasa, 7 French vessels and 
4 German vessels, which will become obsolete in the interval, but 
leaving in the list the 8 British battleships of the “Royal Sovereign” 
class -of 14,000 tons. Although launched in 1891-2, they will 
undoubtedly twelve years hence be more powerful and valuable vessels 
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than those of the “Charlemagne,” “Bouvet ” and “Martel” classes of 
11,000 to 12,000 tons in the French navy launched in 1894-6, or than 
those of the “Kaiser” and “Wittelsbock ” types of 11,000 tons in the 
German navy, launched in 1896-1901. 

The account will then stand as follows :— 
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One battleship and one armoured cruiser have been deducted from 
the French figures on account of their programme extending over 
13 years as compared with 12 years for the @erman programme. 
It appears from these figures that on the assumption that the German 
and French programmes are extended over 12 years, and that during 
this period England builds at the rate of 4 powerful vessels in each 
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yeat—namely, 2 battleships of 18,000 tons and 2 armoured cruisers of 
14,000 tons—the British vessels at the end of that time will be 
increased from 80 to 136 (including 5 building at the present time), 
and their aggregate tonnage from 1,049,000 to 1,948,000 ‘or nearly 
double. The French fleet in the same period will be increased from 
30 to 60, and the tonnage from 397,000 to 779,000, and the Germans 
from 26 vessels of 286,000 tons to 58 vessels of 748,000 tons. The 
` increase of the German fleet is relatively rather greater. This results 
in part from the fact that fewer of their existing vessels will run off 
the list by age, but 20 of their vessels are of inferior power and will in 
1917 be near the end of their tether. 

Let us now consider what will be the financial result of such a 
programme. The proposal is to construct on the average 2 battle- 
ships of 18,000 tons, and 2 armoured cruisers of 14,000 tons each year. 
Taking the cost of the battleships at 41,500,000 and that of the 
cruisers at £1,200,000, we arrive at a total for four such large ships 
in each year of £5,400,000: Adding to this another million in each 
year for torpedo destroyers, submarines, and other craft (a very liberal 
_ allowance), we arrive at a total yearly normal expenditure on new ships 
of £6,400,000. This compares with an expenditure in the current 
year (1905-6) on new constructions of £9,431,000, and for the year 
1904-5 of £11,264,000. These figures show, I think, that a very large 
reduction of expenditure on new ships may be confidently expected 
as the result of the new Admiralty programme and the experience of 
the war in the Far East, not perhaps to the full extent in the coming 
financial year, owing to the large liabilities which will.remain over 
from the current year, but at all events in the following and future 
years, when the normal rate will be attained It appears also that 
in spite of a reduction in the expenditure on new ships of three 
millions a year the normal rate above indicated will be sufficient to 
increase in twelve years the number of really powerful vessels from 
80 to 136, and nearly to double their tonnage from 1,049,000 tons to 
1,948,000 tons, and will leave us at the end of the period very largely 
in excess of the combined navies of France and Germany. 
lhis doubling of the tonnage in the 12 years may be necessary in 
view of what Germany and France are proposing to do. Is it not, 
however, a most lamentable waste of resources that these three 
Powers should pile up their naval armaments at such a pace? 
The experience of the protected and unprotected cruisers, and the 
prodigious waste of money which it is now admitted was caused by 
the policy of building such scores of them, shows what may well happen 
in the course of a few years to the more powerful vessels which are 
being constructed? We are not at the end of invention. We are 
more likely to be at the beginning of it Some new discovery will 
again be made which will render worthless, and even dangerous, all 
previous constructions The more money expended in this direction 
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and the more minds that are devoted to ship construction, the more 
certain it 1s that such discoveries will be made. Would it not be 
possible to devise some international arrangement under which a limit 
should be umposed on the armaments of the three Powers? The 
French and German navies are so nearly equal in strength of armament 
that it would seem to be possible to come to some arrangement It 
would no doubt be conceded that England, by reason of its msular 
position, and its great possessions beyond the seas, and its vast 
commerce is entitled to maintain a navy at least equal to those of the 
two other Powers combined. Meanwhile it has been shown by the 
Board of Admiralty that the construction of 4 powerful vessels in each 
year will adequately meet the programmes of France and Germany. 
It appears to follow logically and with financial precision that an 
expenditure of £6,500,000 a year on new constructions will provide 
„these 4 powerful vessels in each year, and give us ample margin for 
other naval requirements. 


G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S PROGRESS, II. 


V, e 


EXT books of psychology contain romance, demands upon 
imagination, visions of the marvels of reality, too dazzling, it 

seems, for common eyes to bear. Sometimes the writers of these 
books give way to their usually well-concealed enthusiasm, as for 
instance when a large two-volume work much used by students bursts 
out with, “Each of us dichotomizes the Kosmos in a different place.” 
Dichotomizes the Kosmos! Think of what that means. It is a 
quaint Greekish phrase, but it means that I, even I, am creator and 
make for myself an ordered world—my own world and mjne alone—out 
of an illimitable ordered universe of worlds possible and proffered to 


It means, too, that when seventeen Fellows of the Royal Society 
meet to discuss worlds, not one of them can show another Ais world, 
and not one and not all can see the universe of worlds. Tt seems that 
when in justified triumph they have agreed upon the features of a 
world, it is not one that ever existed or shall exist in reality ; it is a 
diagrammatic sketch of a world, without, individual quality, colour, 
megning, purpose, or the sense and personal value of any world that 
really is for any man. This sketch of a world may be the idealistic 
world of science ; but whatever it is, it is not a'direct product of human 
dichotomy ; it is not even like’an artist’s picture of a real world ; it is - 
a composite built-up scheme, wherein picture is superposed on picture 
and feature robbed from feature, until individual meaning and 
' individual character are blotted out. Present to any lover a composite 
portrait scheme made from portraits of all the women in the world— 
black, white, yellow, old, young and middle-aged, good and bad—and 
ask him whether it may stand to his heart’s eyes as the semblance of 
his beloved, and you will have the answer of each man to a like 
, question concerning his unique real world as compared with any 
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schematic world that men agree to call the world and count a common 
world for all ‘They are mere conventions—these common worlds 
which are no man’s world—and they have the uses of convention. But 
at the bottom of this perplexing difficulty there is the great, the 
solemn and perturbing truth, that in the realm of reality “each of us 
“ dichotomizes the Kosmos in a different place.” Goethe may well say 
that “few men have imagination enough for the truth of reality.” 

The lover’s vision of the beloved is the key to all philosophies, and 
the reproach of any science that forgets itself in inferential dogma after 
its efforts to summarise the real Reality will not be summarised 
without loss—the loss, indeed, of its chief life-pertinent, and most far- 
reaching value. A summary of the women of the world may as well 
claim place in the lover’s soul, as the scientific summary may claim to 
supersede that which alone each man feels and knows and does, in his 
capacity as “le point fatal” of finitude meeting infinity of the real, 
the individual human determining power which makes for him an 
ordered world charged with his quality, his meaning, his purpose, and 
—so I see now—his destiny. 

Man is indeed the magician. What are those students about when 
they can read a text book of psychology without leaving the floor in 
rapture and treading up-bearing air? As for me—when I had 
discovered the great fact I went about on air, hiding my rapture and 
my Magician’s wand, and hugging to myself my one and only world, of 
which no man could rob me, and which no number of men could 
interpret to my heart, or even to my head. I had compassion on the 
poet and the painter, vainly striving to show me their worlds; and I 
saw that there was nothing, nothing that 2 man could not gild with his 
own glory, even if it were a collection of postage stamps, or the 
visionary idea of a common world made in committee by scientific men. 
I once knew a man who told Mr. John Morley that he could not 
imagine why he—Mr. Morley—did not steal the spoons. If my frend 
had known that Mr. Morley and he dichotomized the Kosmos in a 
different place and yet retained, each of them, the essential characters 
of a human being, he would have had no difficulty in the matter of an 
apnostic’s honesty. Each of us, if he allows himself, dowers his ove 
Kosmos with graces and hails it with his own rapture. The moral 
law may well be worshipped and obeyed in any manner of disguise ; 
and for some men duty holds easily, up to’a*point, the place of love and 
a reverence-compelling God, and draws to itself their native rapture 
and the devotion of a compelling heart. My own first experience of 
rapture was drawn out by the first proposition in the first book of 
Euclid—a new world, a new, sublime, faultless woyd, it- seemed, and 
my whole little childish heart sang out to it in response. Perhaps a 
man’s standing in the aristocracy or the proletariat of life might be 
tested by numbering his moments of rapture, of joy, however caused. 
“God,” says a preat mystic, “is Joy itself” Pleasure is no such test, 
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pleasure is plainly of earth; joy is of heaven, and satiety is of hell; 
but these distinctions had not reached me when I learnt in 1891 about 
dichotomizing the Kosmos. They were still farther away when the 
odd volume of Pyschical Research turned into a shining star in 1888; 
but this dawning heralded them for me, and lighted my pilgrim- path 
towards even greater things. I began then, as I have already said, to 
' reconsider the old questions of religion, but in a new way. A man 
whose soul is expanding, whose heart is daring to be openly desirous, 
whose Shadowy Companion is a bold presence, does not approach 
these questions like one whom the pale dry light leads. He is ata 
new advantage, he has discovered more of his own greatness; he sees 
that :— 

La Raison a son ignorance ; 

Son flambeau n’est pas toujours clair. 

He will throw more of his greatness into the work; he will leave 
behind the timidity mingled with rashness which is "engendered by 
devotion to the dry light, when it is unaccompanied by stars of the heart, 
stars of the larger mind and soul That “Ze car a ses raisons que la 
“raison me connati pas,” does not mean that reasons of the heart are 
not reasonable; it means that reason without the reasons of the Heart 
is shorn of its rights and powers. A man has not his heart for nothing, 
nor a Shadowy Companion, and there are kingdoms of truth he cannot 
enter if they do not consent. The heartless poet, the painter in whose 
depths no seer speaks, is a contradiction in terms, and beauty will hold 
her veil against his monstrosity. The man who faces truth, not as a 
whole man, but as chosen part of man, finds chosen parts of truth, 
aspects, facets, of a many-sided whole which awaits his many-sided 
self, So it is with religion, and I came to know it. Truth began to 
slip her veil for me when I laid all my needs before her, the craving of 
my heart, the aspiration of my soul, and the demands of my God- 
given reason, which only she could meet. There are many men living 
now who can match the part of my history which 1mmediately brought 
me to this point, and tell how tedious experiments in hypnotic 
Sw pestion and thought-transference, dull collections and classification 
of physidlogical and pathological phenomena, puerile bits of chaotic- 
looking experience, the folklore of savage tribés, the superstitions of 
our own forefathers and theenomalous results of our developed science 
in its application to bodies and minds, all united to make a new mental 
atmosphere, and a new standpoint cf critical judgment; and lent to 
the religions of the world a new claim to be considered in new light. 
Frederick Myers, jp his “Human Personality,” has the following 
passage in relation to the event which St. Paul speaks of as that 
without which his preaching were vain, the Resurrection of his 
Master :— 

“I venture now on a bold saying; for I predict that, in consequence 
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“of the new evidence, all reasonable men, a century hence, will believe 
“the Resurrection of Christ, whereas, in default of the new evidence, 
“no reasonable man, a century hence, would have believed it.” 

Think of Arthur Hugh Clough, of the difference all these things 
would have made to him. Think of him with his desirous heart, not 
daring to trust it for lack of the poor evidence, the dull stuff which I 
possess, “the plain eggs of the nightingale” out of which music has 
been made for me :— 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

As of the unjust, also of the just— 
Yea, of that Just One, too | 

This 1s the one sad Gospel that is ttue— 
Christ is not risen | 


“As of the unjust, also of the just ”—and since Clough wrote those 
sad words many of us have learnt concerning the unjust, and 
concerning the common life and common death of common men, to 
reverse this heart-withering verdict of the judging mind. The mind 
judges still as Clough’s mind judged, that in this matter there is one 
thing for all, but many of us see now that it is a more wondrous thmg 
than ashes to ashes, a thing which points to the most wondrous manner 
of it in Him who is first-born among many brethren. 

It is the same with the question of miracles Matthew Arnold 
pointed out that “miracles do not happen ;” we point out with equal 
decisiveness and greater cogency that miracles have always happened 
and are happenmp every day. “Dost thou not see,” says Carlyle, 
“that the true, inexplicable, God-revealing miracle lies in this, that I 
“can stretch forth my hand at all, that I have free force to clutch aught 
“therewith?” We are linking now with this everyday miraculous 
power of man miracles of all the ages ; and we have discovered in man’s 
depthstpowers undreamt of, powers at work, which are the root, the 
source of growing miracle, miracle of “just and unjust,” and of God 
and man, miracle which sets in new light for us those which, as a 
matter of prejudice for Arnold and the men of his generation could 
not happen. From many directions there poured upon me in the 
closing eighties-evidence changing the face of the problem of religion, 
changing, too, of course, my own attitude towards it, and slackening 
the grip on my desirous heart. But I did not look towards Christianity 
at first: I was still biassed by the work I had done and the verdict I 
had delivered to myself ; I looked rather for some distilled essence, as 
it were, of all religions, the product of eclecticism or of syncretism, 
which should be purer than all, and should meet the necessities of 
man in a purer ether than history could show. “God, freedom, 

“immortality,” I accepted as sure and reasonable truth; but the 
religions of the world were muddy pools, from which I should have 
hard work to draw the pure water of an uncontaminated faith. 
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‘I did not start on this new quest unbiassed; I had my presupposi- 
tions, my demands, conditions I had kept my book in my pilgrim- 
sack; science had scored in me that which could never be erased. | 
Philosophy, too, had taught me to be critical, and had unsealed my eyes 
_ to far distances, vistas never to be shut’ out again. Assuredly, I had 
my prepossessions of the compelling reasoning mind. The dry light 
was not extinguished for me; but “Jatellectus kumanus luminis sicci 

“non est,” says Bacon, and it was enforced by greater light in which jit 
found, I think, new brilliance, and something of a power of command. 
Reason speaks only the more plainly as the sceptic’s paralysis is healed 
and his hesitating ceases to confuse. “In contemplation,” says Bacon, 
“if a man begin with certainties, he shall end in doubt; but if he will 
“be content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties.” I had 
proved this in my experience; so I faced the world’s religions, not 
unencumbered with convictions as I had faced the world’s sciences, 
but with a panoply, offensive and defensive, that was to put to the test 
every system I could find. I was quite sure of a few things; that is, 
I was quite sure that if I was a rational being and the universe was 
rational—my basal assumptions, if ycu like—a few things must be as 
they seemed. Some of them had been given by science, some by 
philosophy, some by my heart; they were all there to be reckoned 
with as making demands upon the religions of mankind ; therefore I 
started with the cause prejudged to that extent. 

It was easy to rule out—for the purpose of the E T great 
Atheistic and Akosmic system of ethics and renunciation, Buddhism ; 
because P believed in God and in man and in the world. le waay 
to rule out the whole Deistic divixon of the Theistic religions, 
although of course I had learnt enough from philosophy to recognise 
that, as Newman says, “there is something true and divinely-revealed 
“in every religion of the world.” I ruled out as philosophically absurd 
the division of which Islam is the type My scientific and my philo- 
sophic presuppositions alike forbade any “absentee God,” any 
“occasional visitor,” any arbitrary, however benevolent, ruling tyrant 
What were a God who only gave the world a push from without, or let 
“it spin round His finger?” Curiously enough my old superficial but 
laborious reading still influenced me so far as to make me set 
Christianity for a considerable time in this division. Deism had been 
preached to me in my early days, Deism had been.attacked im the 
sixties and seventies,-Deism had been defended, and Deistic I held 
Christianity to be. This, as it stood, was not unreasonable; the odd 
thing was that I had never found out that Christianity had been 
‘misrepresented to me and by me. 

It would weary myself and my reader, who, as I hinted before, may 
have all modern advantages over me, if ] were to map out my exploring 
and tell the tale of my critical encounters. The main interest for me 
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at this point, and perhaps for him, lies in the manner in which I 
discovered what I may for the moment call the element of Pantheism 
in Christianity. I discovered it in the service of Benediction at the 
Oratory in Brompton Road. I might have included in the catalogue 
of my shining Epiphany stars that unforgotten afternoon. 

I remember vividly the profound emotion with which I saw at last a 
great gathering of pilgrims worshipping, as in my queer but honest way 
I worshipped, and acknowledging—it seemed—as I acknowledged, the 
oneness of spirt and matter, the immeasurable greatness that 
penetrated and included the very least, the infinite issuing through the 
finite, the supreme source reflected in the image, God coming to man 
through the little things being made. I saw all this in a people 
prostrate as I was prostrate, before an everyday material thing. 

And afterwards I felt more lonely than ever. Here was a multitude 
at one with me, yet divided from me by a huge dogmatic structure with 
which I could not away—or so I thought. 

Yet the purely Pantheistic religions showed me a fatal want, the 
lack of place for moral distinctions and for recognition of that which 
was their foundation, the great truth of self-determining, self- 
conscious intelligence—personality ; imperfect yet developing among 
men, perfect in all its inclusiveness in God. The Deistic religions 
failed too in this matter. They showed a wholly unphilosophical 
notion of personality, a static conception of each man as complete, 
rounded off in-himself, which was at bottom a destroying atomism. 

The one scheme could no better than the other protect my concep- 
tion of real man and real God. Was there anywhere, I asked myself, 
a religion making it “possible to escape,” as Edward Caird says, “the 
“opposite absurdities of an Individualism which dissolves the unity 
“of the universe into atoms, and an abstract Momism which leaves no 
“room for any real individuality either in God or in man.” Only one 
that could do this and save me from a shattering Scyllaanda drowning 
Charybdis, could bear me into the sunlit sea where heaven and earth 
might meet, and man and God. 

For some time I sought in vain, and that for good ‘reason. I believe 
now, for myself, that there is only one religion in which the “ opposite 
“absurdities” are escaped, only one religion which is neither Panthe- 
istic nor Deistic, only one which enshrines the truth of both, not merely 
fused, reconciled, accommodated, but transcended and brought into 
new being in an epening harmony. 

Christianity is not a ridiculous blend of Pantheism and Deism, it is 
something different from both; and Pantheism adumbrates it in one 
distortion of its truth, Deism in another. It ful@ls both, but it is 
neither, and not both. I know all this now, but I took much time to 
find it out. I was set on the way to it by another book, for long an 
occupant of my pilgrim-saek and still now and then packed_in it for 
some special use. This new book was “Lux Mundi.” Aubrey Moore 
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first showed me that I might fmd in the Christian religion a beauty, 
even a philosophic, reasonable beauty, which I could not find else- 
where. His essay on “The Christian Doctrine of God” tore a veil 
from before my eyes. I can find fault with it now; I could find fault 
with it then; but it did a good work in me which has never been 
undone. I saw that among the people whereof I had found a 
multitude worshipping with me, I might also find rational justification 
for the manner of their worship. I saw a possible overcoming in the 
moral sphere both of the all-obliterating tolerance of ‘idealistic 
Pantheism and the intolerable and intolerant rigidity of the realistic 
Deisms. This was not to be by any Via Media for blind men 
incapable of seeing that in such a manner of escape lay the absurdity 
of a conjuror’s trick; it was to be rather by a great high road of truth 
wherein these by-ways should be lost and yet fulfilled. 

I have learnt many things since then, but I still seein “Lux Mundi” 
my first discovery of Christian truth, and of a harmony of opposites in 
the Christian religion, there and only there. I had sickened at the’ 
easy escape Pantheism offered from the ills and problems of a striving, 
painful world; I had revolted against the hardness, the crushing 
injustice towards God and men of its Deistic contrary; but I had 
searched for peace in vain, looked in vain for any real cure of the 
world’s wretchedness that should “escape the accusation of ‘healing 
“‘the hurt’ of man too ‘slightly, of explaining away the darker 

“aspects of life.” 

“Tt is a significant fact,” says Edward Caird, “that no ‘one has ever 

_ brought such an accusation against the greatest optimistewhom the 

“world has ever seen.” Here, in “Lux Mundi,” was set before me a 
picture of this greatest optimist and of the faith of his followers, 
recognising facts in all their inflexibility, facts of human practical 
experience and facts of the reflective consciousness, and pomting 
towards a way of harmony which should justify optimism as nowhere 
else I found it justified. 

In the Christian faith the whole existence of nature and man is 
represented “as connected in one process, which has revealed in. the 
“ast, is revealing in the present, and will reveal still more in the future, 
“the one spiritual life which flows out from God to the creation, and 
“which fows back to Him again through man, the highest of all the 
“creatures.” “Thus "—again I am quoting Caird—*St. Paul combines 
“the idea of the spirituality of God, which was characteristic of Mono- 
“theism, with the idea of the tmmanence of God, which was 
“characteristic of Pantheism, uniting both in one conception by the 

“aid of the idea of gvolution.” 

Dr. Edward Caird printed the lecture Boni which these words are 
taken only in 1893, but I found the gist of them and more when I 
read “Lux Mundi” I discovered then. that St Paul was an 
evolutionist, and Christianity evolutionary; and I knew that without 
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evolution all religion was a vain thing. I discovered that my first 
book, which had begun the unfolding of my soul, had been sorely 
needed to send Christians back to Christ and His Apostles f 
discovered that the current conception of Christianity in the sixties 
and seventies was so blighting to me, only because it had not 
recognised fully the light of the divine reason shining among men. 
There was good historical cause for this; it is easy to explain it now ; 
but there is no doubt that the advance of so-called secular 
knowledge here, as elsewhere and often, proved a messenger of God 
to arouse His people to the wonders of a greater religious truth which 
they possessed and had neglected. There is degeneration, there is 
arrest, ın religion as in natural life. And when I discovered that 
“Christianity is wide enough to overcome all the divisions of the 
“outward life of mankind, whether natural or spiritual, and to bind 
“them together as members of one great community,” I knew that I 
had passed once more into a larger air, beyond the contest of religion 
with religion and scheme with scheme, mto the place of a great 
synthesis. Here the natural world, in its ultimate truth, was declared 
to be spiritual; “God becomes the God of all men and nations, the 
“God who is revealed in nature and history alike; and the whole 
“process of finite existence is viewed as one connected evolution, in 
“which God manifests Himself in and to His creatures, that ‘in the 
“‘ fulness of time’ He may reconcile all things to Himself.” 

The dynamic conception of religion had come to match for me 
the dynamic conception of earthly natural life, bringing with it the 
all-inclusiveness of a truly divine philosophy, and stirring up the energy 
of faith and hope and love. 

The unfolding of my soul hac been, at least on the intellectual side, 
so far and in the main, the unfolding of the idea of man My first 
book had revealed him to me cast down, numbered among the beasts, 
a product, it seemed, of nature, and a part of nature—in the narrow 
sense nature had for me then. I saw him fallen from a great mytho- 
logical estate on an earth of his dominion, which was lighted by a 
“greater light” for his day, and a “lesser light” for his night, with 
“stars also” for mere opulence beyond his use. Then, on H®@ 
philosophers way, I had watched him begin to rise again and show 
himself for me “mi ange ni béte” a point of union, a meeting place 
for great and small, matter and spirit, a bridge of life within creation. 
Higher still he rose, ard my heart rose too as I saw him 
creator of his world for his own dwelling place; shaping a life and 
manner of life unto himself and standmg over against God to accept 
this, to refuse that, to receive or reject, even the gift of God Himself 
within his own heart—love coming to draw forth love. And in the 
end I saw in hima point of conjunction, not merely of matter and spirit, 
or of angel and beast, buteof God and himself. 

The dynamic conception which came to me with Darwin’s book had 
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spread over all things, and had been crowned at last. Now there 
opened out before me an endless view, an endless progress of a Divine 
Humanity ever reaching, yet never exhausting, a goal within which 
men shall for ever find satisfaction growing in breadth and height and 
depth ; as that which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath 
“entered into the heart of man to conceive” of glory which shall be 
revealed and is ever more and more revealing. 


\ 


VIL 


I find in my old note book these words taken from Pfleiderer, 
expressive of my state of mind at what I may call the beginning of 
my end. “From the moment .... when the first presentiment of 
“the God-consciousness, the solution of the riddle of the world, 
“shimmered like the earliest ray of moming light across the dawn of 
“an earthly soul, from that moment ‘man’ was there—3.e., ‘the 
““thinker, anthropos was there—i.e, “he who looks upwards?” My 
sun had risen and I became “he who looks upwards” First outwards, 
then inwards, and at last upwards is the way of man, and it was mine. 

Comte calls the man-infant’s first look upwards the ‘theological stage 
—as it is—out of which, historically, man grows—as he may. Buta 
larger philosophy than Comte’s, and a more penetrating teleology, sees 
in the man-infant’s gaze the promise of that which is to come when 
the vision of childish eyes shall grow to fulfilment, to a vision blessed 
indeed of the truth in God and in himself. Anthropomorphism— 
that word of my reproach in the sixties—is a word of revelation now. 
Is there conceivable by man a greater way of his advance towards the 
greatest than the way which is his own? Is there any method of 
conceiving God, any set of terms in which he can set forth his concep- 
tion more glorious than the method and the terms of a divinely- 
crowned Humanity? Is power greater-than the wielder of it? Do 
“force” and “ matter” embrace more than he does who invented them 
foy convenience of his thought and speech? Is mechanism more perfect 
than the mind that conceives it? Is a universe that is built up in 
thought more complex, more vast and awe-inspiring than the thinker? 
Where shall I find that which overpasses me, save God whose most 
eloquent speech is the Word made Flesh? 

The Christian religion is the final justification of that anthropo- 
morphism to which science and philosophy alike contribute, and 
beyond which they cannot pass) “The mind,” says Philo, “is an 
“offshoot from the divine and happy soul (of God), an offshoot not 
“separated from Him, for nothing divine can be cut off and disjoined, 
“bat only extended.” Therefore man can learn to see God in man, 
as in a glass darkly, and yet face to face. 

I must go back to the beginning of my end, to the time when my 
discovery of a people worshipping and seeing, in a Christian Church, 
as I, in my measure, could see and worship, I had‘added the discovery 
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of a reasonable justification for their doing as they did, a reasonable 
and therefore illuminating doctrine of theirs concernmg God and man 
and the world of things. 

I did not take pains, at first, to set one historically-constituted 
Christian group over against another; I was for some little time at 
the stage of development when “cm me comprend pas qu'on Se divise 
“bour si peu de chose” as that which had made groups of the one 
body. Later, being drawn first by my heart, and then even by my 
head—once repelled—to the greatest group, to the people with whom 
I had first found a fellowship of adoration, I thought most concerning 
Rome. Again my old note-vook gives an indication of my state of 
mind in an extract from an essay by Dr. Martineau on “The Battle of 
“the Churches” He say3:—‘Few even of educated Englishmen 
“have any suspicion of the depth and solidity of the Catholic dogma, 
“its wide and various adaptation to wants ineffaceable from the human 
“heart, its wonderful fusion of the supernatural into the natural bfe, 
“its vast resources for a powerful hold upon the conscience. We doubt 
“whether any single Reformed Church can present a theory of religion 
“comparable with it in comprehensiveness, in logical coherency, in 
“the well-guarded disposition of its parts. Into this interior view, 
“however, the popular polemics neither give nor have the slightest 
“insight; and hence it is a common error, both to under-rate the 
“natural power of the Romish scheme and to mistake the quarter in 
“which it is most likely to be felt. It is not among the ignorant and 
“vulgar, but among the intellectual and imaginative—not by appeals 
“to the senses in worship, but by consistency and subtlety of thought— 
“that in our days converts will be made to the ancient Church” 

I may reckon myself among the intellectual, although of their 
mediocrity in rank; and I became, by grace of my Shadowy 
Companion and of my desirous heart, possessed of new powers of 
imagination—powers which, let me add here digressively, opened to 
me in a surprising manner the world of poetry; so it was natural 
enough that Rome drew me first. But she did not draw me far, 
although my heart is drawn to her still and my intelligence foresees a 
time when all things, and all men who will, shall be at one with her . 
in a new peace. I found that she, in whom the great dynamic 
principle had its great exemplifying, was in this present age forgetting 
what it‘meant. The same thing was true of the Church native here 
in England, the Church I saw Catholic still in its inheritance and 
rightly English; but I perceived that Rome, in greater power and 
place, had made for her own limbs fetters of her forgetfulness and her 
pride, and gates locked against me. I was forced to say with Renan, 
“Cest une barre de fer,” so | went where the inheritance had been 
abused in a different and less iron-set way. “Lux Mundi” had shown 
me how to discover the Church in England; and I had found, despite 
her unattractive air and look, her confusion and her weakness, that she 
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could tell me and give me of her all-including Lord, and had her place 
here in England and for me, in an ancient order, an ancestry, which 
I could not venture to despise, and, on my new principles of respect 
for Man, did not desire to neglect. 

I grew more humble before man, I grew to believe more effectively 
that—as I had guessed long before—he had not for so many ages been 
religious man in vain. So I asked him, in a corporate religious 
capacity, to teach me lessons he had learnt. It was a great step. I 
cid not cease to be critical—due criticism lay within my personal 
rights and duties—but I put myself to school within a larger religious 
experience than my own, an experience going back to the event which 
I recognised as the temporal crown of earthly evolution, and the visible 
sign and sacrament of its continuance., Many other changes had 
happened within me, changes without which, I suppose, this change 
could not have happened ; and of these I must say something,*but not 
much—they are for the most part of the Journal Intime which is for 
my eyes only, and must be guessed from like-history elsewhere. 
“Christianity, which is the only rational institution,” says Pascal, “does 
“yet admit none for its sons who do not believe by inspiration.” 

“Hy a donc, disons-nous,” says Gratry, “avec Saint Augustin, une 
“hauteur ot la raison s'arrête; c'est sa fin. Mais la, elle se continue 
“en quelque autre chose qui m'est plus-elle, comme un fleuve qui se 
“jette dans un autre, ou qui entre dans !’Octan. C'est le point où 
“Tesprit humain se continue dans Pesprit-méme de Dieu, et s'y soumet. 
“Cette soumission, ou plutôt ce haut degré d’élévation de la raison 
“humaine, soumise à l'esprit même de Dieu, c'est la foi ‘La foi, telle 
“est la vertu à laquele s'élève la raison quand elle est parvenue ` 
“à sa fin.” 

_But always in reason’s way, and long before this time, one of my 
shining stars had pointed out to my reason a new yet ancient way of 
oneness, a path of communication between my mind and other minds 
not mine, yet akin to mine. How should God fail to use this path—I 
asked myself—when He had come to me by every other way of 
experience? If mind truly communicate with mind, “otherwise than 
, dbrough the recognised organs of sense;” if a man could, as I was 
convinced, inspire another man with his ideas; was it reasonable to 
say that if I were willing and able to receive, God was neither able 
nor willing to bestow. 

So this newest among the sciences, psychology, in one of its newest 
phases, and by means of, perhaps, its greatest discovery—so new, only 
in 1886—gave me, even my fationalising self, a place, even in a 
rationalising scheme, for the pregnant word mspiration and for the 
verity of a mystical Axperience. l 

My will gave place to a recognition of the great fact; and with a 
larger vision of truth in heart and mind there came to me, as there 
comes to every man who makes the venture of faith—without which 
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science and philosophy and all works are barren—a new knowledge of 
the two-fold heart and of the straitness of the self-regarding mind— 
a consciousness of failure, weakness and the ignorance that is sm. 
“La fot est, en effet,” says Pascal, “Za dernière démarche de la raison,” 
and it reveals one’s own self as nothing else can reveal it here upon 
earth. 

I looked into my heart, and out from it upon the world of men, and 
I saw that Christianity overpassed all other religions in more than its 
doctrine of God. I saw and I felt within myself that man, despite his 
greatness and because of his greatness, called for redemption from an 
evil case, needed a Greater who should hold out supporting arms and 
aid him to his right estate. I knew that of all the religions of the 
world only two offered redemption to man, and that of these one gave 
it to him as a negation of personal life, and the other—muine—as its 
fulflling.® How came it that ny religion displayed this supreme, 
embracing doctrine of God, this one embracing, fulfilling, doctrine of 
redemption? It came’of its possession in heart and mind of the One 
Mediator between God and Man, the God-Man by whom God was 
fully expressed under human conditions, and perfect Man was 
displayed before men. Here was the core, the expanding sphere, of 
concrete truth, whereby the Christian Church might find the manner 
of including all truths and destroying, slowly it might be, but surely, 
every lie. 

I am the Way, I am the Truth, I am the Life, He said. It was all 
real, concrete, alive, because He was—hbecause He is—real, concrete and 
alive. So He was to redeem m= and all the world by dwelling in me 
and all the world, uniting and conjoining us, and bringing us in Him 
to God. It was all real “Christ for us is Christ in us.” I lost my 
pilgrim’s burden not, like Christian, at the foot of a lonely cross, but 
before the crib where shepherds and wise men met together, and the 
beasts were stabled; and from whence all men and beasts go forth to 
bear that cross, with Him who bore it for the sake of all 

This wonderful concreteness in Christianity is the fulfilment of 
Paganism, of Polytheism. There is no abstract love, there is only 
God, the concrete Lover in every heart ; there is no transacted redempe . 
tion, there is only a Redeemer, God and Man, growing in His 
redeemed, as Christ m them—the concrete hope of glory. There is 
no good, there are only Beings growing to be one in God and with 
God, who is the,concrete Holy One; there is no evil, there are only 
Beings lonely and corrupt apart from Him. 

“There is something true and divinely revealed in every religion all 

“over the earth,” as Newman said; and there is nothing true, nothing 
divinely revealed, that is not cf the Christ who ever comes, and who is 
Truth. The “creed outwom ° which set divinities for every abstract 
name that man has giveņ to his many-faceted ideal, is fulfilled like 
every other creed in the creed of the Supremely Real. It is better to 
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praise Zeus than an abstract Power, and Athene than Wisdom; but 
Zeus and Athene both are but shadows, shadows cast by the mind of 
man as in gleams of divine light he felt after a greater Real. So too 
it is with the mythical shadows of an incarnation of God; they too 
have their fulfilment, they too were thrown in divine light and 
expressed the craving of the heart and mind of man—hungry for his 
greater self in God, incapable of being satisfied alone. ' 

All these things came to me as I sat learning in the school of 
Christian experience. It was wortk being a child again to learn such 
truths, such far-reaching, promising truths of the long story of . 
mankind. 

VOL 

As I look back upon my progress I see it as far. more simple and 
internally consistent than it seemed while I was working through it. 
I see its course following throughout the clue that Darwin put into 
` my hand. “The Origin of Species” never ceased to influence me, 
and it has its influence still I know that I regard with a distrust that 
has grown into my fibre any guess or statement concerning man whith 
` implies fixedness, a static conception in place of the dynamic conception 
_ that I hold for myself. 

I have worked and studied, examined, sifted, made mistakes, 
assimilated truths, all under the dommance of this conception, which 
took possession of my mind nearly half a century ago. “The Origin 
“of Species ” was indeed the first of my shining stars, arfd its light has 
never waned. It is still in my pilgrim-sack, although I do not need 
to read it any more. And there, too, are my other book stars—the 
three of which I have spoken: - Green’s “Prolegomena,” the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research and “Lux 
“Mundi” Now I have added a fifth, Loisy’s “ Autour P'un petit livre” 
I have not even alluded to this before, because it is a new and 
unassimilated addition ; but in considering again the long influence of 
- Darwin it comes naturally to the front. What is it but an application 
of evolutionary principles to the histcry and the possessions of the 
Christian Church in the light of better knowledge than we have ever: 
had before? 

It is to me most welcome. I see ir it the promise and even the 
potency of necessary changes to come; changes by which a great 
danger to religion may be averted, -he danger that truth-loving 
and religious-minded men may come to believe that whereas truth 
reigns and is welcomed in every other place, within the Ghristian 
Church it is rejected because the Christian Faith is bound up with the 
Maintenance of errot. j 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind, faithful to-the order of 
the Church as I deem myself, that great changes are needed and will 
come. Everywhere men are repelled or are fortified in their mistakes, 
by the doctrinal ignorance anderrors, official or individual, of Christian 
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people. The application of tke best historical and scientific 
criticism to the Christian case is casting a flood of divine ight upon its 
merits, revealing them as they have never been revealed before; and 
the order will stand out asa principle of growing life. 

Everywhere we see the march of a great process, which is no mere 
closing cycle, nor unmeaning flux, but rather a mounting spiral 
whereby finite men are being endlessly taken into open-eyed conjunc- 
tion with the infinite God. It must have been the same as elsewhere, 
it has been the same, it is being th= same, with the Christian Church— 
the revelation of the divine will for the Society of Mankind; but 
neither there nor anywhere else has the process been mechanical, one 
of mere compulsion from without. There, as everywhere, Man the 
great Mover has determined by his selective power the manner of his 
advance, and the structure of his society; the occasions of his minor 
retrogressive turns, of his individual lapses, and collective sms and 
sorrows and perversities. Because man is “as ange ni bére,” because 
he sums up the lower creation, vet is assumed into the Highest, in 
whose Image he came forth—because he is the earthly, animal, divine 
humanity—in every manner of his experience, in every step of his 
way, although he is led by divine power, fortified by it, surrounded 
by all the aid it can bestow upcn a being who must consent to be 
aided if he is to be aided at all, he makes mistakes. More, he does 
wrong; he is not only blind, but he is the aveugle volontaire who will 
not see. The social organism of the Christian Church has been built 
up in mankind. Men, not yet either complete or perfect, mterpret to 
men the Incarnate Truth, the perfect, but not yet complete, God-Man. 
True it is that men are guided ; the God-Man is ever growing among 
men in the Spirit of Life who flls the whole round world; but this 
‚guidance is never unconditioned, and its conditions are what they are 
—manifest before us all, laid barer than before by our new 
criticism. 

I, the pilgrim, am of the socisty of the Church; I believe that all 
evolution is crowned in the God-Man, and is being carried on to His 
completion in an organised Divine Humanity embracing all peoples 
and nations everywhere and of all times. I put myself to school ue 
the Church; I have respect for the religious experience of a body 
within which I reasonably count myself a most humble member ; but I 
bear in mind all these conditioning facts of our experience. If I did 
not bear them ia mind I should be in revolt against interpretations of 
the supreme truth which I know cannot be true. 

Truth is one, growth is one, however diverse; there can be no part 
of our experience and no human society to which we cannot apply 
the principle of human fallibility always manifest in all our works, 
and of human dignity as it is maintained and held in perpetual 
honour by God Himself. He thrusts nothing upon us, not even 
Himself. Therefore we must trace out ourselves in every institu- 
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‘tion, in every interpretation, in every dogma and doctrine upon earth; 
and we must remember that where we are there are our follies, our 
mistakes, and even our sina) Within and overpassing us, justifying 
all optimism, is always the God-Man in whom we are growing; and 
Fie seems to me the key, as it were, of the evolutionary process—as 
much the key to “The Origin of Species” as to the wonderful history, 
the otherwise inexplicable process and power of His Church. He 
explains the long tale of man’s mythopcric faculty, He fulfils the 
cravings of Paganism, Pantheism, Deism, even Atheism; He, the 
most Real, is the dramatic. Purpose and the moving Idea of Life. 

To me “The Origin” would be a lock without a key but for this, 
which promises that the great evolutionary principle shall not be 
broken off, cut short irrationally either in the individual man at death, 
or in the race when our transitory earth has passed away, as earths 
must pass away, into a condition under which life as we know it cannot 
exist. And I should think “The Origin” a broken fragment if I 
could not see that when it shows how man sums up in himself the stuff 
and story of earth and earthly life, he is but pointing to a larger 
summing-up beyond, a summing-up of which philosophy and 
psychology have given me glimpses, but which only the God-Man 
can possibly complete. Is it prejudice on my part that makes me 
look sq ardently for oneness in life; for a divine humanity, as well as 
for a human animal? If there be a living God He must be one with 
man, or He is no God for man. Is there anywhere except in the 
Christian order a way of seeing all life as one, and yet preserving the 
true, reasonable hfe of each? Is there anywhere, except in the 
Christian order, a way of seeing God and Man as one, and yet 
preserving the self-conscious, self-determining life of both? 

I have found no other order of thought in which these great 
demands are met; and so I find myself more at home with this—the 
Christian order, philosophy, scheme of doctrine and fact—than I have 
ever found myself elsewhere. It is a great deal, but it is not enough, 
neither is it all Christianity ig more than an order of thought, a 
philosophy or a scheme ; it is emphatically a manner of life It has to 
do with all relations in life, with the whole of our experience; and in 
this respect I had to discover it, as it were, in the course of my 

pilgrimage. I had to make the great discovery that all religion is 
either experience and experimental or a matter of very small account ; 
and that the Christian religion, because it deals with the fullest 
experience, cannot be estimated except by the man who is experi- 
mentally possessed by it, who is penetrated by it through and ee 
m body, soul and spirit; in mind and heart. 

I hear many men say that the ethics of Christiahity—in the aa 
on the Mount, for example—sum up the ethical wisdom of all ages 
Agnostics often say it, Secularists may say it; men of the world 
say it, and even when they add that no State ‘aed no Government 
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could exist on the principles af the Sermon on the Mount they are 
setting State and Government in low place, not on high, They say 
that this ethical doctrine is not, in this or that particular, onginal— 
that some of it may be found in Lao-Tsu, or in Plato, or here or 
there ; but no man of weight has ever suggested that it is not unique 
in its large inclusiveness, in penetration, and in the balance of its parts. 
They see it crowning the general growth of ethical wisdom, in fact, as 
Christ crowns the general growth of human life, inclusively and by 
harmony and fulness and transcendent wholeness, not by abnormality. 
No Christian need ask for higher praise of the code of morals which as 
a whole is the unique possession of the Christian body, and in its parts 
is rooted in the consciousness and experience of the world of humanity 
that is filled—so Christians belteve—by the assisting Spirit 

Even this is not enough, nor is it all The more exalted the code 
of morals’ the more inclusive and searching, the greater and the more 
inexorable its demands, the farther out of our reach is its ideal set. 
“O wretched man that I am!” If this be my calling and duty and 
these my weaknesses and sinful appetites, let me eat and drink and 
die, for I have no power to attain. Power—that is the great matter 
for us men; and in the life in Christ the way of power is marked out 
Everywhere, all over the world, in its darkest places, as a man should 
follow the light he sees, the power comes and more light comes, and 
power grows anew, divine power flowing in upon him and through 
him whether he knows it or not. But in the Christian faith we are 
given an open vision of the way of power, as well as of the light and 
truth: opemeyed we may yield to Christ being made Man in us, the 
Christ who overcomes to enlarge the realm of His incarnation; and 
we may possess and wield His power as our own, reason giving 
consent, heart warmed by the vision of Him who reigns. In this, too, 
Christianity stands at the centre of things, and fulfils and completes 
them all Experience everywhere shows power coming in support of 
the effort to'follow any gleam -of the light of reason and conscience; 
but the clear way of it is best displayed to our reason and sight where 
the God-Man is most clearly known. 

So in order, in law, and in power, I find the Christian faith at thea, 
centre of things expanding to include all else; and I find 
throughout the world, indwelt as it assuredly is by the same Spirit 
that indwells the Church of Christ, prophesy, yearning, broken lights, 
anticipations, hapes and faith, meeting with fulfilment there, and 
bringing within it new interpretation and the stimulus of peculiar need. 

It is a passing of my pilgrimage into the larger road, the road which 
will widen out at last into a garden of God. But even there it will 
not come to an end, for in the light wherein our lifht shines this road 
in God is an endless road of the vision of the blessed, and every step 
in it is new fulness of joy. 

Wm. SCOTT PALMER. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION: HOW OUGHT IT TO 
BE ORGANISED? 


T considering the worth of an education scheme, whether it be` 
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Bill or Act, the first thing to do is to form a clear idea of what 
ucation is Now this much is quite plain, that education is not a _ 
mechanical process and cannot be produced by machinery. It is the 
action of soul upon soul On the one hand is the teacher, on the 
other is the taught, and the business of the teacher is to work on the 
soul of the taught It is a strong personal influence and can be 
nothing else. The aim of education has been variously defined, but 
all the définitions come nearly to the same thing. We select one. 
The aim of the teacher is to develop fully and harmoniously all the 
powers of the pupil In this task it is evident that he must not be 
. fettered. He must be trusted. He has to choose his own way in 
influencing the young mind and to adopt every means that to him 
seems calculated to produce the right effect on hid pupil And if the | 
right kind of man is brought into contact with the young and receives 
full power to educate, we have an effective education. There need be 
no school, no governing body, nothing but the man and the pupil 
together, and as far as the pupil is concerned the question is solved. 
It is important to remember this fundamental fact in considering. any 
educational question. And what those who are outside this process 
ve to do is to establish such conditions of the teacher’s working 
that he shall have the fullest scope and be beset by the fewest 
hindrances. The teacher; then, is the first consideration in constructing 
any educational measure. Get the good teacher and five. him every 
facility for influencing his pupil aright, and we have made by far the 
biggest step towards establishing a right system of education. 

If we start from this point of view, we have in any Education Bill 
or Act before us tosconsider what task is assigned to each authority 
introduced into the Bill or Act in order to promote this result. The 
authorities introduced in the Scotch Education Bill of 1905, which we 
„take as the most recent effort to deal with the question, are the 
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managers of schools, the district School Boards, the Education 
Provincial Councils and the Education Department. The duties of 
these various bodies are not very clearly defined in the Bill, but we 
can easily infer from this and previous Acts what they are meant 
to be. 

First we have managers. Az present the managers of a school or 
of several schools are the School Board. What have they to do as 
managers? Their functions may be described as being to look after 
the school house and to watch the teacher. 

If anything goes wrong with the building, such as damage done to 
the slates by a storm, the managers employ someone to repair it 
Possibly they pay some attention to the ventilation or other sanitary 
arrangements. It is within their power to carry out their own fads in 
such matters, but ordinarily they consult experts, though of course the 
experts may also have their fads. This cannot be helped. The 
Education Department exercises a general survey over all their 
actions. For such tasks-as we have mentioned anybody is fit, and he 
is all the fitter when he has the sense not to interfere, but to leave it 
to an architect to arrange matters. And indeed it is quite plain that 
the whole arrangements would be better, if it were the duty of the 
teacher to see to them under reference to the chairman of the School 
Board. One thing is plain, that the managers, as entrusted with the 
care of buildings, are not concerned with the nature of the education 
to be given. 

The other main function of the managers is to watch the teacher. 
A parent complains that his child has been neglected, or too severely 
punished, or has not got a prize when his neighbour's son has got one. 
Then the managers look into all such complaints. But it is quite 
possible that some of the managers may be strongly biassed against 
the teacher or for the complainant. The teacher may belong to the 
Established Church, and the majority of the managers to the United 
Free Church, or vtce-versdé, and the religious element comes into 
play. Or he may not think so highly of the social importance of 
some of the managers as they believe he ought. Or other circum- 
stances play a part in the transactions. At all events the teacher may 
have a worrying time of it, and the whole frame of his mind be brought oer 
into such a state that he is quite disabled from aiming at the full and 
harmonious development of the minds of his pupils, In certain cases, 
therefore, the body of managers may be a direct hindrance to the 
educational work’ of the teacher. Everything thus depends on the 
character and common sense of the managers, so far as the conduct 
of their management of schools is concerned. The chairman of the 
managing body will almost invariably take the kergest part in the 
conduct of the business.) He may admit the schoolmaster to his 
confidence and advise with him on all special circumstances. But he 
may also assume a differerft attitude. The schoolmaster ig at present 
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the employé of the School Board, and one of the objections urged 
against the present School Board management is that sometimes the 
chairman is a man of no culture and no width of goodness, and he 
consequently exhibits his pride in making the schoolmaster feel that, 
though he may have been at a University and know a great deal 
more than the chairman, the chairman is master of the situation, and 
the teacher must not give himself airs, but submit quietly to the 
authorities appomted by law and follow their humours. Will the 
new Bill remove the possibility of such occurrences or lessen their 
number ? 

It will certainly not remove the possibility of them, but it may 
lessen their number. Yet this may well be regarded as a doubtful point. 
The new School Board, in the Bill, with a wider area, is to appoint the 
managers. In the case of what are called the enumerated districts it 
is not imperative that the School Board should appoint managers. It 
is only lawful for them to do so. They may be the managers them- 
selves. In the other districts they must appoint managers. But the 
Bill does not- indicate what the duties of the managers are to be, 
except that the duties of the present managers will fall tothem. The 
Schoal Boards elect the managers, but no one can divine whether the 
men they will elect will be suitable for the work that may be imposed 
upon them. But whatever the work may be, it cannot be strictly 
educational - 

It is possible that the body of managers may have to consider the 
reports furnished by the inspectors under the Education Department 
of the schools under their charge. But here no real question of 
education comes up. If the reports are favourable and the full prant 

` ig gained, nothing will be said. If attention is drawn to what the 
inspector considers a defect, they will come down on the schoolmaster 
without the ability to judge whether the complaints are just or not. 
And all they can do is to urge the teachers to teach in such a way that 
the inspector may be pleased and the grant be obtained. But whether 
the chairman of an old School Board or the chairman of the new 
governing body will be most successful in this Operation may be. 

_loubtful. It seems to us that the probability is all against the new 

- chairman. The old chairman had a deep interest-in getting a high 
grant. He was proud to come before his electors with the statement- 
that the rate had been reduced or that it was lower than that of any 
burgh m his county, but the new chairman has no interest as far as 
we can see in keeping the rate low, and therefore can remain perfectly 
indifferent as to what report the inspector may give. There may be 
an advantage in this, but it inly does not lead the governing body 
to take a special interest in the inspector or his report. The managers 
also are to report on cases of infectious diseases in school, but here 
they must be guided by a medical man 

The new School Bosra may appoint a committee to exercise the 
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power bestowed on School Boards in previous Acts to compel parents 
to perform the duty of providing efficient education for their children, 
and of granting exemptions to individuals from the obhgation to 
attend school But their success in this matter will depend largely 
on their having an efficient officer to attend to it Second, there wil 
be School Boards. The functions of the old School Boards are to be 
transferred to the new. 

The principal function of the sld School Boards was to provide 
public school houses for the entire population of Scotland This duty 
has been discharged most effectively. School houses have been 
erected wherever this has been found necessary, or have been 
transferred from the bodies that previously possessed them, 
and the new Boards will have little work in this direction 
The old School Boards had also the power to provide additional 
accommodation whenever circumstances might require this, In all 
these transactions the Boards were completely under the control first 
of the Scotch Board of Education and then under the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department. The School Boards could propose plans, but they 
had to be submitted to the Department and to be in harmony with 
regulations laid down by the Department. Here their work was not 
educational, but merely to supp.y facilities for education ‘There is 
no change of this arrangement in the new Bul. 

A new function, however, is assigned in the Bill to Schoo] Boards 
n regard to secondary educatior. The School Board is to “carry out 
“or cause to Be carried out a survey of the whole existing provision 
“for the higher education, including technical education, of the popula- 
“tion within the education district, whether such provision be made 
“by the School Board or not, and shall forward a return of the same 
“to the Department, and such a return shall include all schools and 
“institutions, and also all subsidies to schools, or to institutions, or to 
“School Boards, as well as all bursaries and all financial assistance of 
“whatever land that may be available, from other than private sources, 
“for the support of individual pupils.” 

After the first School Board has ceased to exist, the Department 
can call on any subsequently-elezted School Board to carry out or cause 
to be carried out a similar survey, and if any School Board fails to 
procure such a survey, the district of the School Board can be punished 
by the withholding or reduction of grants from the Education Fund 
to which such School Board m:ght be otherwise entitled. (New Bill, 
sect. 34.) The “Education Department is also empowered to call 
upon School Boards or other managers of schools for secondary and 
technical education to arrange between themselves a suitable distribu- 
tion of work, and to arrive at an equitable adjusement of fees, and 
if the School Boards or managers fail in this task, the Department 
has the power to punish the district or school by withholding or 
reducing grants that might be due tothem. (New Bill, sect. 34, 2.) 
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Now the question arises; what kind of men are they who are 
specially suited to procure such surveys, or to make adequate provision 
for secondary education, or make arrangements as to distribution of 
work and equitable adjustment of fees, under threat of punishment 
from the Education Department? How can one know when there 
ig educatonal want, seeing that the want varies, that opinions 
continually differ on such a subject, and that there is no settled 
conviction as to the kind of secdndary schools which should be 
established in the various parts of the district? And who would 
‘care tō carry out such difficult tasks under threats from a body so 
constituted as is the Education Department? Another and further 
perplexity arises from Secton 30. By it the provincial Councils 
are to advise the Department on the adequacy or inadequacy of the 
provision made for the higher education within their province, or any 
education district therein, on the curriculum of schools or institutions 
admitted to participation in the Education Fund,’ and on similar 
matters. The School Boards, the managers of institutions for higher 
education, the Education Department and Parliament are all to be 
engaged on the same complex problems, which require intimate know- 
ledge of the localities, a comprehenstve grasp of the aims of education 
and an acquaintance with the means by which these aims can be 
most successfully carried out It looks as if it would be an 
eternity before the consummation could be reached. And if the 
ideas of the Education Department change as rapidly as they have 
done in the past, the schemes in an educational district’ will not “be in 
full working order before the Department will deem it necessary to ` 
order the authorities under them to alter them in harmony with their 
newly-gained wisdom. 

The question of supply of education i ig one that specially concerns 
the localities m which the supply is to be determined, and it is the 
localities that have such particular interest in the accomplishment of 
the matter. It would be unwisdom to run strongly counter to the 
wishes of the people. I once made a minute examination of Forfar 
Academy. The school had not been successful It seemed to me 

that the school most suitable for the place was one in which British 
literature and history, with one or two modern languages, should be 
studied, and that along with this such knowledge of nature as can be 
imparted to boys and girls of fifteen or sixteen should form part of 
the curriculum. But when I suggested this to the school authorities 
they expressed strong opposition to the proposal. They wished their 
boys to learn Latin and Greek, that they might enter the learned 
professions if they thought fit to do so, and they believed in the drill 
and moral power @f the classical training. In such circumstances it 
would have been folly to carry out such a scheme as I proposed: for 
the spirit of a community does more for the education of the young 

° than any mechanically-laid-out curricula, and very often the aims 
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and ideas of the family circle are far more powerful in training the — 
mind that anything that can be done in a school, whose object is 
simply to impart instruction and supply the pupil with information. 

In dealing with such a matter as the supply of education, the plan 
previously proposed by Mr. Preston Bruce and others (1888) seems 
‘better than the suggestions of the present Bul His idea was to 
appoint a commission which could enquire on the spot in regard to 
each district, and bring the various institutions for secondary education 
into working harmony. But much is now said about overlapping. 
The two main elements of the success of secondary education are the 
freedom of the teacher to follow out his own ideas and aspirations 
in training his pupils, and the interest which the people of the locality 
take in the maintenance of able teachers and in their methods of 
education; and where these exist, overlapping will not do harm and 
may do good ıf it arises from certain people taking a real interest in 
the special schools But, as the matter stands in the Bull, it seems 
to me that the people are not expected to concern themselves with 
the methods and effects of the instruction to be given, or of their 
bearing on real education, that is, on the harmonious development of 
all the powers of the pupils. 

The other great function of the new School Board is to impose 
rates. This same power rested with the old School Boards, and the 
only difference is that the district of the new School Board is much 
larger than was that of the old School Board, except in enumerated 
districts. The funds for the support of the schools under the School 
Boards are to come from grants out of moneys provided by Parliament 
and from the Education Fund now newly constituted; also out of 
moneys provided by Parliament ard out of local rates. The School 
Boards are to fix the sum to be procured out of the local rates. The task 
which is thus assigned them will be a difficult one. The case of St 
Andrews gives a good idea of the difficulties that may arise. A 
memorial presented to the Scotch Education Department summarises 
the facts :— ° 

“Sixteen hundred children are educated in the city, being 300 more 
“than the children of school age resident inthe town. The population 

“is 7,621, exceedmg by about 100 the total population of the remaining 

“six burghs included in the proposed educational area or education 
“district, and constituting one-fifth of the total popylation of the 
“education district, which is about 36,750. The assessable rental of 
“St Andrews is°457,692, while that of the remaining six burghs is 
“£27,000, and that of the education district £110,000, so that St 
a Andrews will be liable for the largest share of the local contribution 

“to the education fund. The school rate of Sty Andrews, it was 
“pointed out, is at present 434d per 41, the average for the other 
“electoral districts being 114d. per £1.” 

The question arises hefe—Is it fair to tax a burgh more heavily « 
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than at present in order to supply the apparatus of instruction for all 
the neighbouring burghs? Is there any advantage in doing this? 
At any rate it is quite clear that the arrangement creates very good 
occasions for complaint and quarrel But whatever the results in 
this respect may be, the fact is incontestable that this function of the 
School Board has absolutely nothing to do with education itself, but 
simply with paying for the means of it. 

There is still one important function which the new School Board 
has to perform, becoming in this matter the heir of the old one. 
It has to appoint and dismiss the schoolmasters. The teachers have 
imagined that the extension of the area of the School Board will 
‘be a great advantage to them. They know that some of their 
number have received bad treatment at the hands of chairmen 
of the old School Boards, and no doubt this treatment has been 
due to the fact that they were at the mercy of the few comparatively 
ignorant men who were eligible as members of the particular School 
Boards. And they think that men will not be so narrow, and cannot 
easily take personal umbrage who have been elected from a much 
wider district. There may be some truth in this expectation. But it 
is difficult to feel certain about this matter. The managers are still 
to be local; should disagreements arise between the managers and the 
schoolmaster, the matter will be referred to the School Board. If 
one of the managers is on the School Board, it is likely that the first 
thing the School Board will do will be to ask his opinion, and should 
he be a man of great influence, probably the School Board may act 
entirely according to his advice. The schoolmaster will thys be under 
the sway of a single despot. At any rate, the School Board will be 
entirely dependent on local evidence, and while the School Board may 
act independently of the local parties, on the other hand there will be 
a temptation to say to themselves, “There is a local row and we can 
“most easily put an end to it by getting rid-of the schoolmaster.” Of 
course, if they think that on the whole the schoolmaster has the 
best of it in. the quarrel, they may remove him to another s¢hool in 
the district. But in what light, then, will the managers of that school 

ww ousider the action of the Board? ` 

The new School Board has also the duty of appointing teachers ; 
but here the function is extremely limited, for they can only elect 
such as are willing to be candidates, and candidates must first have 
complied with all the conditions set down by the Education Depart- © 
ment. And thus it is really the Education Department that fixes the 
limit of selection. Then it is thought that the wider area will enable 
the School Board to promote teachers more easily. At present good 
teachers are, easily promoted, as they can. apply for any vacancies 
anywhere. And it may be doubted whether further facilities can be 
given for promotion: for there will be considerable risk that 

* partialities on behalf of some of the teachers rnay be felt and exhibited 
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by members of the School Board; and even if there are really no 
partialities it will be supposed by the teachers that they do exist—and 
the relations between teachers aad Boards may be embittered. But 
this function again does not imply that the School Boards are to have 
anything to do with real education. They are merely to supply the 
teacher as they supply the school buildings, and to do their best to 
get men who will earn the highest grants. 

The Scotch Education Bill proposed the establishment of a new 
set of educational bodies, styled the Provincial Councils. The first 
duty assigned to these bodies is to make provision for the training of 
teachers But no idea can be formed of the mode in which the work 
is to be performed until His Majesty, by Order in Council, has issued 
directions in regard to this The other duties of the Provincial 
Councils as suggested in the Bil! relate to advice which they may give 
to the ‘Education Department. No one can say what effect their 
representations might have, but as the Provincial Councils can deal 
with the qualifications of teachers and the curricula of schools, it 1s 
plain that they might have power to influence the whole education of 
the country and to modify the autocratic action of the Department 

A question that came frequently forward in the discussions on the 
Bill was whether the educational authorities should be elected ad hoc, 
or should be the Town Councils and County Councils. As these 
bodies would have the same work as the present or new School 
Boards, it is evident that thev would have nothing to do with 
education, but only with the buildings and all the other apparatus of 
teaching. „The men elected for Town Councils or County Councils 
might be as well fitted for this work as those who have at present to 
discharge these duties, but there are no materials for forming a sound 
opinion. In Scotland the machinery of education was never 
entrusted to county governing bodies, but it was entrusted to the 
Town Councils. And it was the failure of these bodies to discharge 
the educational duties assigned to them that led to the Act of 1872. 
Town Councils sometimes spent on purely civic purposes funds that 
ought to have gone to the burgh schools, on the plea that they were 
bound out of any funds they Lad to supply the wants of these schools, —_ 
and it was thus a mere matter of accounting. They also failed to take 
an interest in education generally, and it was felt that only an ad hoc 
body would adequately exert themselves both in taking care of the 
schools that existed and af building new schools to meet the 
necessities of neglected or iccreased population. 


FHE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


(1) Nearly everything that the School Boards have the power to 
do must receive the sanction of the Education Department. 
~ (2) The Education Department determines all the subjects of « 
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study which are to be taught in schools. It does this through its 
power to make pecuniary grants. The conditions of obtaining these 
grants are laid down in a code prepared by the Education Department 
and submitted to Parliament. These conditions are:-of the most 
minute character, and seldom permit any serious deviation. They 
also often prescribe the mode of teaching the subjects.’ Each school 
has to submit a scheme of work in all the subjects prescribed, which 
must be approved by an inspector of the Education Department, and 
the Department can make any alterations in the scheme which it 
pleases to make. ) 

- Inal that relates to instruction the School Boards have no initiative 
and are tied hand and foot to do what the Education Department bids 
them on pain of losing grants. 

(3) The Education Department appoints all the inspectors. -It is 
in accordance with their reports on the schools that grants are 
bestowed, and it is by them that the amount of grants is determined. 
The inspectors have thus, as officers of the Education Department, 
power to compel both School Boards and teachers to accept their 
decision as to what insttuction is to be given and in what way it is to 

(4) The training of the teachers is also entirely under the control 
and immediate direction of the Education Department through the 
power to bestow grants) The Department regulates the subjects 
which have to be taught, and the manner in which they are to be 
studied, and again its inspectors report the results of their examina- 
tions to the Education Department, which is guided by these reports in 
the distribution of the grants. 

(5) The Department has exercised large control over Secondary 
Schools through inspection of these schools by men appointed by 
it, and by the leaving certificate This power would be greatly 
increased by the Scotch Education Bill of 1905, which places in its 
hands the entire distribution of what is called the Education Fund. 

From this short summary it will be seen that the Education Depart- 
ment controls the entire instruction of the people of Scotland in their 
Public Schools or—as we may call them—the Elementary Schools, 
though the term elementary is not strictly accurate. And if this 
instruction has failed to produce real education, the failure lies entirely 
at the door of the Education Department and Education Acts) The 
School Boards have had nothing to do with the matter. Their task 
was to provide the external apparatus, buildings and appliances, and 
they have done this on the whole admirably. ‘The education has been 
the task of the Department governed by Acts of Parliament. Let us 
see how the Depaftment has done this work. 

First the instruction is determined by the Code, and the history of 
the Code exhibits an extraordinary amount of vacillation. Changes 
are continually made in it Old subjects are expelled’ and new 
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subjects are introduced. Old methods are discarded and new ones 
take their place. This unsteadiness may be justified to some extent, 
if the aim is only instruction or the imparting of information and 
the acquisition of crafts, such as that of reading or of counting. But 
it is fatal to education or the harmonious development of the mind 
of the pupil The educator has to set before him a definite aim, based 
on a conception of the meaning of life, and the actions which he takes 
arising out of this conception -ead progressively one to the other, 
according to the circumstances, age and character of the child) The 
process carried on in the education of the child when he is seven 
years of age ought to have a distinct and clear bearing on what the 
educator aims at his being when he is fourteen or later. Even a 
comparatively bad system uniformly carried out is more effective than 
instruction conducted on no system and with no definite educational 
ot 
In no country in the world have the educational authorities showr 
greater uncertainty as to ther aims and greater changes in their 
methods. . 

This irregularity arises mainly from the object for which these codes. 
have been established and framed. This object has been purely 
fnanciaL Parlament came into the habit of voting money for 
education, and when Mr. Lowe became Vice-President of the Counci], 
that is, became the real Minister of Education, he resolved that the 
money thus voted should be distributed to the various educational 
bodies in England according to their efficiency in teaching pupils to 
read, write and count. For this purpose examiners had to be 
appointed to visit the various schools, and on the reports of these 
examiners the pecuniary grants were awarded. In England the code 
gradually expanded and included other subjects than those which 
Mr. Lowe had placed in his code as alone necessary. fnd to this 
day the grants are still determined by the code system. 

In Scotland the arrangements had been quite different, but when 
the Act of 1872 was passed, a clause was inserted that the Schbol 
Boards might also get grants if they submitted to the code system 
and to the code examinations The entire educational opinion of 
Scotland was opposed to this change, and expressed itself in a 
strongly-worded petition; but it was unheeded. The School Boards 
indeed might have refused tke grants and carried on their much better 
system of education without them; but was it to be expected that 
such an event should take place, and that the ratepayers would allow 
it? No School Board refused the grant, and since that date the 
code system of instruction and examination has prevailed. The 
School Boards thus lost the function, which they had hitherto per- 

- formed, of arranging the curricula of the schools and of appointing 
examiners. The result of this code system is that the teacher can 
have only one aim in his instruction—that of gaining the grant The 
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School Boards expect that of him He is the most successful teacher 
who procures the highest grant If he has any idea of educating the 
children, if he longs to influence the character of his pupils by his 
instruction, and produce a harmonious development of the child’s 
mind, he must place it in the background and set in the front the 
task of procuring the highest grant. In making this effort he has 
first to study the code and devote all his attention to the subjects 
mentioned in it; and of course he has no time and must not take 
time to teach any other subject that he might deem more advantageous 
for the child, and he must teach the subjects prescribed in no other 
way than the code’s way, though he may deem the code’s way bad. 
Then next he has to consider the inspector and his ideas of the 
methods of instruction. Above all he must please him, for he is the 
arbiter of his fate. In these circumstances it is almost impossible for 
teachers to think of the harmonious development of the child’s mind ; 
and yet many of them, notwithstanding all these difficulties, have 
‘striven to mould the character of their pupils. 

But the code embodies also a false idea of the means by which character 
‘can be created, or the harmonious evolution of the child’s capabilities 
brought about, if indeed that had ever been contemplated in it. This 
is seen in the necessity laid upon the Department of examining in 
all subjects and testing by examinations the proficiency of the pupils. 

The code prescribes only two modes of education. It insists, first 
“of all, on the obligation to teach what I may call crafts, the crafts 
-f reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, and a number of manual 
crafts. The learning of these crafts is helpful to education, because 
-every exercise of the pupil’s mind in any way whatever helps develop- 
‘ment, though sometimes it may not be a good development. But 
‘the-amount of education or harmonious development which can be 
effected in’ the act of learning these crafts is very slight They do 
not necessarily tell oa the moral nature or on the sense of the beautiful, 
even when acquired. A boy or girl may be able to read, write and 
count well, and may yet be none the better morally if these crafts 
are not used wisely. It is not the power of reading that affects the 
„moral nature ; it is the use that is made of that power that tells on 
the harmonious development 

Then the code insists in the other subjects merely on the imparting 
of information, because the inspector can examine only on facts or 
supposed facts. These can be crammed into the pupil without having 
the slightest effect on his moral nature, and when they are crammed, 
information that might have been effective for good is emptied of its 
salutary influence. 

In consequencegof these aims note cannot be taken of any of 
the elements which really constitute education or the harmonious 
development of the mind. In teaching to read and to use the power 

* of reading, the main aim is to inspire the child with a desire to read 
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books which will influence his mind for good, and in imparting informa- 
tion to him the aim is to give him an interest in obtaining information 
for himself. Success consists entirely in evoking the self-activity of 
the child in right directions. This cannot be tested by any examiner. 
It is only when you have the right teacher adopting right methods 
that the right results can be obtained. And those results are obtained 
very frequently by unconscious interaction. The pupil, for instance, 
reads a tale of heroism, or the master reads it to him with all the 
appropriate feeling. Such a tale is sure to produce a stimulating effect 
on the pupil’s whole nature. But that effect is hindered, indeed may 
be entirely neutralised, 1f the master puts a single question about its 
matter or manner. The pupil alone must ask questions, if questions 
are to be asked. Now if the teacher’s work has to be examined, he 
cannot afford to follow this method. He must stop the flow of the 
child’s emotion to ask him the meaning of this word or that, and at 
the end of the tale he must ask him, while his heart is full of the 
feelings which it has excited in him, to narrate the outlines of the 
story in his own words. This he can do only in the dryest and most 
imperfect manner, and the whole impression is thus dispersed, and, 
in fact, the feeling-may be turred into aversion if the pupil happens 
to commit one or two errors and is rebuked for them. 

This is only one case, but it is illustrative of the entire range of 
real education. Nearly the whole of training a child to love the 
beautiful and the good and the true is effected by the teacher's’ own 
personality, by his knowing what can evoke these feelings, and by 
bringing these means to bear on the child’s nature without the child 
being in any way conscious how the teacher is working on him, and 
what aim the teacher has set himself in training the child. Here no 
examiner can interfere. He cannot discover by any questions he may 
put whether the child has learned to love his neighbour, to have joy 
in what is beautiful, to be resolute in his adherence to truth, to delight 
in doing work for his fellow-creatures, or to adore the power that has 
arranged and disposed of al! things) The three reverences which 
Goethe has set forth in his Wilhelm Meister® are the three grades of a 


real education. The first and lowest is reverence for those who are, «s» 


above us. The second is reverence for those who are our 
equals. And the third is reverence for those who are below us. 
The last is peculiarly Christian, but is found in all religions. And the 
three reverences are not to be deemed separate, but the three are 
requisite in all true religion. 

The code knows nothing of them, and has taken away from the 
teacher all time for teaching them, and has often deadened his 
inclination to teach them. First, and above everything, he must get the 
Government grant, and the reverences must look out for themselves. 

The Education Department has also entire control of the training 


* Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, Zweites Buch, Erstes Kapitel. 
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of teachers. It prescribes the subjects they must study and the 
precise mode in which they are to study them, and it estimates the 
results of the training through its own inspectors. The grants made 
to the bodies to which their training is entrusted are paid only on their 
fulfilling the conditions laid down in the code. The consequence of. 
this is that the entire training of the teacher looks forward as its final 
aim to fitting him to procure full grants for his school Other aims 
may be expressed in circulars, but the inevitable result of the circum- 


. stances m which the teacher is placed is that he must sacrifice every- 


thing to his gaming the grant—that is, to drilhng his pupils in the 
crafts and m imparting the information required by the code. And 
for this work he has to prepare himself. Special attention has fo be 
paid to method. The acquisitions set down for the scholars in the 
code are to a large extent of a mechanical nature, and the teacher who 
has learned-all the methods of securing ‘success in imparting them is 
the teacher who best suits the School Board and the Department. 
The training is in consequence eminently calculated to destroy 


‘intellectual activity and thought, and when the teacher-student 


happens to have great ability and intellectual force, and especially if 
he falls in with a teacher who stimulates his power, he is apt to feel 
a dislike to the task of teaching 1 in a code-school, and endeavours at 
the ‘end of his training career to find work elsewhere. 

If the account I have giyen is correct, then it is of the highest 
importance in the organisation of education that the Education 
Department should be capable of performmg the functions assigned 
to it We must therefore inquire what are the qualifications of the 
Department for the work which they have undertaken? 

The Education Department is a body that varies very much in its 
composition. The head of it must be a Member of Parliament, and 
he receives his appointment from the Prime Minister. This limits the 
number of persons who may obtain the office. He 1s also frequently 
appointed for political reasons. I once met a friend on the evening 
of the day on which his appointment to the office of Vice-President 
(the real head of the Education Board in England) had been 
announced, and I congratulated hım. His reply was, “I am much 
“obliged to you, but I know nothing about the subject of education.” 
Two or three weeks after this he contrived to get an exchange of 
offices and secured a place for which he was well fitted, as it exactly 
suited his inclmations and his previous experience. _ It thus becomes 

a matter of mere chance whether the right man is chosen for the 
office. A man thoroughly versed in the history, theory and practice 
of education can in such a position do incalculable good. The man 
who is ignorant gf the subject is sure to be dependent on others, and 
especially on the permanent secretary of the Education Department 
The other members of the Scotch Education Department or 
Committee of Counc] on Education in Scotland, as it is called, 
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were in the beginning of December last “the Lord Presi- 
“dent, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Robertson, the 
“Home Secretary, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor 

“of the Exchequer and the Lord Advocate.” - Now of these Lord 
Balfour alone has been peculiarly fitted for the position by a hfe-long 
interest in education, by having been a member of various educational 
commissions and chairman of one of great importance, and by his 
directing proposed legislation on Scotch Education. But the anomaly 
of educational action in Scotland becomes very apparent when we 
consider that by a tum in political affars he was deprived of an 
educational post for which he was pre-eminently qualified, and that 
the post was filled by a nobleman whose fitness for educational work 
was entirely unknown and perhaps untried. It is possible also that 
though a member of the Committee of Council on Education im 
Scotland, he was, owing to the political change, not consulted on the 
alterations made in the Education Bil which he had himself 
originated 

Now of most of the other men it has to be said that they have had 
no educational experience such as would warrant their selection for 
the highest Educational Board of the country, that their interest has 
been centred throughout their lives on quite different objects, and 
that their present and prospective aspirations lie outside the field of 
education. But this is deemed a matter of no consequence, for it i3 
doubtful whether the Minister of Education ever asks their advice as 
a body, and whether they ever meet. The Committee is indeed a sham 
and an usseemly sham. Documents continually are dispatched to 
School Boards stating what these men, called in the documents “My 
“Lords,”. think of educational matters and what decisions they have 
resolved on. And every one is well aware that my Lords know nothing 
about the subject and do not necessarily hold the opinions attributed 
to them, and in all probability have never heard of such opinions. 
What an education in shams is this for the young people over whose 
education they are appomted the supreme directors. 

It is perfectly clear that an Education Department properly 
constituted would be of great advantage to the State. At the head. 
of it must be, in present circumstances, a man who has had a successful 
political career. He ought always to be in the Cabinet. But of the 
members of the Cabinet he should be the one who throughout his 
life has shown.a deep interest in education, and has taken the most 
active part in forwarding it by connection with School Boards, by 
proposing or supporting educational measures, by expenence on 
education commissions, and by availing himself of every opportunity 
which may fall in his way as a public man to Apmote educational 
progress. In Scotland a difficulty arises here. The Secretary for 
Scotland is ex-officio Vice-President of the Education Department, | 
and it is possible that he may be able to discharge the duties of" 
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Secretary for Scotland without having any interest in education or 
knowing anything about Scotch Education This is a deplorable 
event when it happens, and a remedy ought to be found for it. 

Tbe other members of the Education Department ought to be 
chosen for their knowledge of and experience in education. No 
others are of use. It is only those who have come into personal 
contact with teaching and teachers who can do good service. For in 
the organisation of education the virtue of primary importance is self- 
restraint. The teacher must not teach his pupils a subject which 
the pupil can learn himself without aid, for what the pupil 
learns for himself is of higher value, and often the teacher, 
by trying to teach when the pupil requires no aid, hardens 
the heart of the pupil-and deadens his interest. The pupil loses 
a good which might be of great moment to him So if the body 
which has the highest control of education attempts to do what should 
be done by the inferior bodies that take part in carrying out the 
organisation, a great injury is inflicted on these various communities 
and thus on the whole nation. The smaller groups of organisers of 
education should be stimulated to do their best without interference 
from above, and should have a free hand to the utmost that is 
possible. And thus the whole nation would take an active part in the 
work of education, and the work would be better done, for the parents 
of the children would have to exercise their minds, on educational 
questions. And in this way also the whole nation would be interested 
in the real success of our educational agencies. But we can expect 
such self-restraint only from persons who have had practical experi- 
ence in the work of education, for they alone can have such a strong 
conviction of the infinite value of not interfering and letting nature 
follow her own course as not to allow the incentives to exercise of 
power to meddle where there should be no meddling. 

There are other qualities essential to him who is to legislate’ for 
education, which can be cultivated only in close contact with the 
practical work of the educator. But enough has been said on this 
subject at present. 

. The members of the Education Department should consist 
exclusively of men of ‘wide educational experience. And no political 
expediency should prove an obstacle to this selection. If it is 
requisite that the members of the Education Department should be 
also members of the Privy Council, the members of the Department 
should be first selected on account of their fitness for the work, and 
then made Privy Councillors, rather than that Privy Councillors should 
be elected whether fit or not, or if they be only moderately fit and not 
the best to be 

In this matter our practice is quite different from that of all the 
great countries that have Ministries of Education or bodies’ corre- 

° sponding to Ministries of Education. It will be sufficient if we adduce 
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what is done in Germany. Ladenberg held a conference of repre- 
sentative educationists to guide him in framing an Education Bull 
The conclusions to which the conference came are summarised in an 
official document. One of these conclusions is, “The supreme direction 
“of all schools is in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
“in whose Ministerial Department the internal and external interests 
“of gchool-institutions of all the provinces are represented by persons 
“versed in administration and law and by Councillors to be chosen 
“from experienced teachers (aus erfahrenen Schulmannern) It 1s 
the same in all the governing bodies that direct German education. 
The majority of the members are always erfahrene Schulmdanner, men 
who are conversant with the working of schools, headmasters, 
successful teachers, heads of training colleges, and others who have 
held similar positions.* ; 

But even if we had a perfect Education Department, it would be 
baffled in its efforts to improve education by the existing arrange- 
ments as to the distribution of the Government grant It is these 

ents that throw the entire conduct of education into the 
hands of the Education Department, and the conditions on which the 
grants are distnbuted render attention to real education absolutely 
impossible. 

First, the method of distribution is wrong. No grant is given to 
a school unless the inspector reports favourably on it The inspector 
can examine only on intellectual subjects. He cannot in any way 
estimate the loves on which the real success of education turns, the 
love of goad books, a deep and abiding interest in their subjects, 
the love of human beings, and of all living creatures, the love of trees 
and flowers, the love of whatever is good and beautiful, the love of 
God. These alone are the great objects at which the educator has 
to aim and which all intellectual instruction ought to subserve. But 
the inspector can test only the pupil’s knowledge of crafts, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, or of handicrafts—sewing and carpentering. 
He can put a few questions on history and geography, and the pupil 
will reply according to the instructions on those subjects which he 
has received from his master in direct preparation for the examination. 
The facts which he thus commits to memory have no good influence 
on his moral nature. They may be so unconnected that they do not 
add to his intellectual power. And they are, as he knows, stored up 
for immediate examination use, sometimes with considerable pain, so 
that he will make no effort to retain them, but, on the contrary, will 
be glad to get rid of them as soon as possible 

The fact is, as I have said already, that there is only one way by 
which real education can be effected. It is by selectgng for the teacher 
the right kind of man, and by giving him wide <a carrying out 

* See Stdtzner “Das öffentliche Unterrichtswesen Deutsch in der Gegen- 


wart”, Leipzig. 1901, where the facts in regard to examiners, the maintenance of e 
schools, pensions, etc., are 
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hisideas) The whole system of inspection, as it is-arranged at present, 
annihilates the edacator and therefore annihilates education. It also 
impairs the mental powers of the inspector—for his work is of a most 
mechanical nature and could be done by any man of moderate ability 
and of still more moderate knowledge. 

The contrast between our inspection and that of other countries 
is often very great. In our country the inspector is chosen at a com- 
paratively early ags, ‘and an early lmit is fixed beyond which no one 
can be appointed inspector. He is often an excellent classical scholar, 
but has had no experience in elementary education, has not necessarily 
thought on the aims and methods of instruction, and after he becomes 
an inspector ceases to teach entirely, if he ever taught before. In’ 
most other countries the inspector is a man of wide educational 
expeyence, well acquainted with the working of educational systems 
in his own and other lands, has studied carefully the history and 
theory of educaticn, and is accepted by teachers as their wise 
counsellor and friend He endeavours to encourage individuality 
and originality among them. He is also the guide and help of the 
various boards that have control of education. The contrast between 
the inspectorate of Germany and of this country is great. In Laden- 
berg’s conference the school inspector was discussed, and here are 
some of the conclusions. “The ordinary school inspector must be a 
“teacher of a public school” “He must be a practically approved 
“teacher” (Schulmann), “He will be elected by the teachers, his 
“appomtment being confirmed by the Government ” (Brandenburg). 
“He will be elected ty the Government out of the candidates proposed 
“by the teachers” (Prussia, etc). 

But, furthermore, the principle on which grants are distributed is 
based on a false political idea. It is supposed that the State repre- 
sented by its officials is something quite separate and distinct from 
the people, and that it is the duty of the State to grant doles or 
subventions to encourage the people to do ther duty. And go it 
was arranged that School Boards should raise one portion of the 
sum required for education by rates, and that the State should pay the 
other portion in proportion to the sum that was raised by the people 
through rates, and, at an earlier stage, through fees also. It conse- 
quently happens in such a scheme that the wealthier districts get more 
aid from the State than the poorer, and that sometimes the poorer 
have to pay enormous rates compared with those which the sicher 
have to pay. This sometimes produres consequence’ so outrageous 
that the State has had to renounce its principle, as in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and to aid some districts not in proportion to the rates 
but in proportion to the needs of the district, and so as to relieve the 
rates) And h true principle of a national system comes -out. 
The true busi of the State is to see, that in every district there is 

¢ an adequate supply of good teaching. If the district is able to furnish 
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this supply without aid it should be allowed to do it, and not merely 
to do this, but it should be allowed to spend its resources on any form 
of school that it deems requisite for its community. There ought to 
be no restriction on its powers. It also ought to appoint inspectors 
for itself to advise with its teachers.) The main duty which a State 
inspector, in contrast with that of a district inspector, has to perform, 
is to see that there is a good teacher in every school, and if there is 
not it is the business of the State to supply the necessary or additional 
means that may be required to procure the good teacher. And here 
a division of labour suggests itself. The parish, which, however, 
should be of certain dimensions and not too small, should supply the 
means for procuring good teachers for the pansh, to be helped by 
the State when it 1s necessary. In Scotland some of the parishes are 
too small and ought to be united to other parishes. But a great 
advantage arises from the parish being the district which is to regulate 
primary schools—for it tends much to the successful working of 
educational methods that each parent should have a voice in the 
educational arrangements. In this way the parents and the inhabitants 
of the entire parish take an interest not merely in the educational 
buildings, but in the subjects taught and- the mode of teaching, and 
so stimulate their children in the right direction. The county should 
be the district for secondary education, and should be empowered 
to impose rates on the wealthier classes for it, and it istia question 
whether the rates should not nse in proportion to the property held in 
the county. Again, the county should have full power to arrange for 
every kind qf secondary school which it might deem advantageous for 
the inhabitants of the county. The State would also come in to aid, 
its main object being to see that there is a full supply of good 
secondary education and of good secondary teachers. The State 
inspector's duty should be specially to look into this matter. 

The establishment of the mode of distributing the Government 
grants which I have recommended is a radical change, and could be 
effected only by an Act of Parliament. It would require careful 
calculations to ascertain whether the sum now voted by Parliament 
would be sufficient for the new system. But it is quite within the 
range of probability that it would be more than sufficient. For the 
present mode creates an enormous and unnecessary waste. The whole 
system of the inspectorate would have to be remodelled and an 
immense reduction of expenditure would be the result. At present 
every school is examined and a report is written on it, for the most 
part containing trivial details such as, “The reading is not good. The 
“pupils show no understanding of the meaning. They do not lay 
“the right emphasis on the words. They do noț seem interested. 
“They do not speak out, especially the. girls. The a provincial 
“accent.” Or, “Iam glad to see that the hint which I Agve in my last 
“report has been taken. Great improvement has been made in the » 
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“pronunciation The girls this year enunciated their words distinctly 
“and did not seem afraid.” And so the report goes-on from year to 
year, with as many variations as the inspector can devise. AJl these 
reports are written out and sent to the Education Department. Some 
officials in the office of the Department must read them, and, at any 
rate, officals are employed to copy them out and send the copies to 
the School Boards of each school examined. It thus comes at last to ` 
the hands of those who ought to have a special interest in the matter, 
but their mterest is, unfortunately, to a large extent confined to the 
financial aspect, and the thought uppermost in the minds of the 
members is,—Will the report bring a good grant and render unneces- 
sary an increase of the rate? The whole educational good that might 
arise from the examination could be got without one word of writing. 
The inspector ought simply to state the results to the teacher and 
confer with the School Board on the mode of remedying any 
deficiencies that may have presented themselves. Besides this, the 
officers of the Education Department are largely employed m 
gathering together annual statistics, the use of which seems very 
doubtful The right way to spend the sum voted seems to me to be :— 

First, the inspeccor should ascertain whether the teacher is doing 
his work well, and if he is incompetent there should be the means of 
dealing with him. But he should also ascertain whether the Parish 
School Board or the County School Board has sufficient resources to 
procure good teachers or good buildings, and if it has not, the 
Government should come to its aid. There should ‘be a minimum 
salary so fixed that it will be sure to command the services of a good 
teacher, and the Government should supply the additional sum 
required by the Parish School or the County School Board to make up’ 
the minimum : . 

Second: The teacher should have a secure tenure. This was the 
old Scotch custom, and it is also the custom in many of the countries 
in which the educational organisation has been most successful. There 
are difficulties in connection with this matter, but they ought not to 
be insuperable. Probably it would be wise if the teacher were not 
to have the full status of a teacher until he had served six years of 
probation, and a Court might be appointed to determine all cases 
where the teacher is accused of moral unfitness for his work, and also 
to determine all cases in which the Parish-School Board or the County 
- School Board deems the teacher for some special reasons unfit for work 
in its district. There may be incompatibility of “temper between 
a School Board and a teacher, and in this case it is often very 
advantageous that the teacher should be removed to another sphere 
of action. | 

Third : But thi question is bound up with another—that of pensions. 
Pensions shoyfd be fixed for all having the full status of teachers 
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This was the regular practice in Scotland till 1872. It existed from 
the earliest times. And it is without doubt the only way by which an 
adequate supply of capable teachers can be procured. A teacher 
cannot discharge his duties effectively if he lives a precarious 
existence. His income will never be such as to enable him to 
accumulate a sum that would ensure him a comfortable old age, and 
a man of ability will therefore look to another profession, and the 
dullards alone will be left to do the work Provision also should be 
made for their widows and children. If this were done, nothing 
would be heard of the lack of teachers, for it is a noble profession in 
itself and has many attractions. 

The Prussian Government in starting their scheme of education 
that was intended to revive th2 spirit of the nation, and has been 
followed by such splendid results, laid down this principle. “In order 
“to procure good teachers for the schools, it is necessary that before 
“everything else care be taken that they have a proper maintenance. 
“Tt is our earnest wish that this be considered as the first and most 
“important object of school support.” And som every Act regulating 
German schools, as in all Acts up to 1872 relating to Scotch schools, 
pensions at a fixed rate are secured for all teachers “who from no 
“fault of their own are no longer able to teach ; and every teacher must 
“be a member of a widows’ fund.” 

Such an arrangement of affairs is an enormous attraction. This 
has been pointed out again and again in works on economics. I quote 
a passage froni a work by Emile Vandervelde, the best writer on 
Socialism in Belgium, “Le Collectivisme et Evolution Industrielle,” 
Paris, 1900, p. 147. He says:—“Then also besides, although the 
“nominal salaries of the staff of the State are lower than those of 
“private industries, the workers gain in security what they lose in 
“money. They are contented with less remuneration for the same 
“reasons that the holders of public stock content themselves with less 
“interest. The stability of tkeir employment compensates for the 
“inferionty of their salary. It guarantees them against the risks of 
“want of work, of ill-health, of mability to work owing to accident or 
“old age which hover like a menacing shadow over the lives of so 
“many working men; and this guarantee, this certainty of daily bread, 
“constitutes such a precious advantage that in order to obtain it the 
“workmen employed by the State bear with unwearying patience all 
“the vexations, all the fetters which the admumistrative discipline 
“imposes on their political liberty or on the exercise of ther constitu- 
“tional rights, and especially on the right of combination.” 

Teachers are hoping for a better tenure and a better treatment by 
wider areas as laid down in the New Bill But I feel confident that 
they will be disappointed. The one solution is the\stablishment of 
a regular pension system carried out by the State andy fixed tenure. 
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And if the plan adopted by the Prussian State, which I have already 


.quoted, were followed by our own Government, there would be no 


lack of able men and women ‘who would willingly spend years in 
attammg the training and the intellectual culture requisite for the 
high functions of a teacher, and who would spend their lives 
contentedly in the discharge of duties which’ when properly- performed 
are of the utmost importance for the welfare of our race. 


JAMES DONALDSON. 


THE CELTIC SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. 


F recent years we have heard much about the Celts, about 

Celtic aspirations, about the Celtic movement. Yet the 

people who talk with confident familiarity about these things would 

be puzzled if they were asked to define a Celt. As a matter of fact 

we know very little about the Celt. Even among those who talk most 

confidently concerning him there i3 no agreement at all as to who the 
Celt is, where he comes from, cr even where he is to be found. 

I do not propose to discuss these questions here because they are 
extremely complicated, and mvoive the consideration of a mass of 
technical details which even at the end still leave us in some doubt as 
to the exact solution we are justifted in accepting. There is, however, 
a related question which we may approach with some reasonable 
prospect of solving it: I mean the precise nature of that generally 
admitted quality which is commonly called by such vague and unsatis- 
factory names as “Celtic glamour.” If we seek to escape from the 
mists with which this question is usually enveloped, what, precisely and 
specifically, is this “Celtic glamour”? 

At the outset it may be necessary to say that, for the purposes of 
the question before us, there are two bodies of literature to investigate. 
There are indeed five regions m which more or less allied Celtic 
traditions may be traced: Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, 
Brittany and Cornwall We eliminate three of these, for the High-. 
land traditions coalesce with the Irish, the Breton are oral, and the 
Cornish can scarcely be said any longer to emst at all There 
remain Ireland, with a large body of literature which is for the most 
part primitive in character, and Wales, with a smaller body of 
literature which is later and sometimes wrought with high artistic 
skilL* 


* The general reader who wishes to gain an idea of ancien 
best do so ın Miss Eleanor Hull’s coLection of the chief Iris 
Gregory’s "Cuchulain of Muirthemne ” (in which, howerer, ther 
amount of manipulation), For the Welsh literature there is Lad 
admirable translation of the " Mabinogion” (preferably in Mr. Al 








rish literature may 
tories or in Lady 
8 a considerable 
lotte Guest’s 


‘utt’s edition). ° 
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It may be well, before proceeding, to quote two passages’ which 
exhibit in a characteristic manner the special qualities of Celtic 
literature. I choose two passages in honour of women, always a 
favourite and felicitous theme to Celtic poets. In the typical and 
unexcelled description of Olwen, in the “Mabinogion,” we are told: 
“She was clothed in a robe of flame-coloured silk, and around her 


- “neck was a collar of red gold set with precious stones and rubies. 


“Fairer was her hair than the flower of the broom, whiter her skin 
“than the foam of the waves ; brighter her hands and fingers than the 
“blossom of the anemone of the waters emerging with its trefoil 
“flower from the little basin formed by its jetting fountain. Neither 
“the eye of the moulted falcon nor that of the tiercel hawk was 
“Clearer than hers. Her bosom was whiter than the swan’s, her cheek 
“redder than the reddest rosés. It was impossible to see her without ` 
“loving her. Four white trefoils arose beneath her feet wherever she 
“trod. That was why she was called Olwen, White Footprint” The 
Ossianic bard thus describes Credhe and her household :—“A journey 
“I have in hand to Credhe’s mansion against the mountain’s breast ; 
“it is appointed for me to go thither, to Credhe, at the Paps of Annan. 
“ Pleasant is the house where she is, with men and boys and women, 
“magicians and minstrels, cup-bearer and doorkeeper and horse- 
“keeper. The command over all belongs to fair Creche, the yellow- 
“haired. With coverlet and with down pleasant will my lot be in her 
“dun. A bowl she has whence juice of berries flows, and. therein she 
“makes her eyebrows black, crystal vats of fermenting grain, cups 
“and goblets. The colour of her dua is of lime; cqverlets and 
“rushes abound there for the beds; silk is among them, and many a ` 
“blue mantle, red gold and the polished drinking hom Her bower is 
“of silver and yellow gold, its ridgy thatch laid without defect, of the 
“crimson wings of ruddy birds. The door posts are green, and the 
“lintel of silver taken as spoil from the slain. Credhe’s chair on thy 
“left, overlaid with gold, stands at the foot of her delicate bed, a 
* glittering bed, made in the East, of yellow gold and precious stones. 
“Yet another bed, on thy right, of gold and silver, unermngly wrought, 
“with tent-lke curtains, like the foxglove’s flower, running upon 
“slender copper rods) Pleasant is the lot of her household; their 
“mantles are neither faded nor worn; their full locks are curly and 
“fair. Wounded men with the blood jetting out from them would 
“fall asleep to the fairy birds’ warbling in the eaves of her bower. A 
“hundred men there are in Credhe’s house from one angle to the other, 
“and thirty fully measured feet is the width of her noble door. Credhe 
“that owns all these things at low water or flood, hath by a spear 
“cast’s length excelled all Ireland’s women.”* No one could doubt 

* It will be t I have not gone to the Ulster Cuchulain oe of legends for 
1 A ar gl the Celtic temper in literature. The Welsh “Mabin n,” Renan 


since said, ge the true expression of Celtic genius, that is, it should be added, 
in {ts most self-consciously artistic forms, ‘The Cuchulain stories, while from some 
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that these two passages possess those peculiar qualities which we 
term “Celtic” The Welsh fragment renders these in a more 
deliberately artistic fashion, the Scoto-Munster Ossianic fragment 
in a more wayward, a more decadent manner, but they both appeal 
to us as having those qualities which we are pleased to term “Celtic 
“glamour.” : 

If we attempt to analyse the special characteristics of such passages 
certain very constant elements are slowly revealed. In the first place 
we have what I believe to be the very fundamental and significant 
fact that in Celtic literature always there is presented to us the remote 
as remote. This sense of remoteness is deliberately sought in the 
finest Celtic romances.) “The Dream of Maxen Wledig” leads us 
over mountains as high as the sky, and down rivers, and across seas, 
before we reach the far island which holds the enchanted castle of the 
tale; and its vanished splendour is brought before us with an unparal- 
leled combination of remoteness and precision. “The Dream of Maxen 
“Wledig” is indeed an unsurpessable example of the remote as 
remote, of the sense of mystery, of the atmosphere of “glamour,” not 
attained by the use of any cheap devices of mistiness or vagueness, 
but clearly and firmly by the hand of a great artist It is instructive, 
too, because it enables us to see how the effect was produced. The 
Celtic mind demands a great and invisible past of smpossible 
magnificence ; all Celtic literature is the search for the satisfaction of 
that demand. , The memory of the splendour of Rome which had 
once been theirs long haunted the Celtic and especially the Cymric 
mind ; the Emperor Maxen Wlečg, as Loth points out, is founded on 
traits of Maxentius, the adversary of Constantine the Great, and when 
we realise this the whole character of the dream at once becomes 
intelligible. Sometimes, again, the land of Celtic legend lies on the 
farther side of a terrifying mist. Geraint once reached such a mist from 
out of which no man had ever returned. “Fearlessly and unhesitat- 
“ingly Geraint dashed forward into the mist And on leaving the 
“mist he came to a large orchard; and in the orchard he saw an open 
“space, wherein was a tent of red satin; and the door of the tent was 
“open, and an apple-tree stood in front of the door of the tent; and 
“on a branch of the apple-tree hung a large hunting-hom; and no 
“one was in the tent save one maiden sitting on a golden chair.” Such 
visions only come in Celtic romance to him who fearlessly and 
unhesitatingly dashes forward mto the mist, it may even be but the 
mist of intoxication, if, as Renan remarked, the Celt’s tendency to 
drunkenness is to be regarded, not as weakness for gross enjoyment, 


points of view the most interesting of all, are more penetrated by mythic con- 
ceptions, and are wilder and harsher; they are genuinely Celtic in tone but have 
not attained the finest colour and arora of that temper. Mo , it must perhaps 
be added, Ulster has always stood half outside the Celtic worl and that energetic 
and ferocious spirit that differentiates Ulster and her legends well have been 
infused into the Cuchulain cycle by the stream of Scandinavian Ygrasion pouring 
into northern Ireland, an invasion which, by way of Scotland ant England, has 
continued during historical times. 
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which is altogether absent in him, but to the need for illusion, the 


“search for the vision of the invisible world." In nearly all poetry, it 


must be remembered, the element of remoteness is introduced. This 
element is essential not only for the attainment of any atmospheric 
effect, but also for all elaborate architectonic construction. In the 
“Arabian Nights ”—the only great work which shows that special 
romantic quality which we find in the Celtic legends—not only is the 
ancient and highly idealised age of Haroun-al-Raschid used as a 
remote mist in which every story may be plunged to become 
iridescently beautiful, but the element of distance, of long journeys, 
of great mountains to be overpassed, and great deserts and seas to be 


traversed, is constantly used with elaborate skill; and when we are 


taken on board a bark of red sandal wood, with mast of fine amber 
and ropes of silk, we feel that we are bound for a land of romance 
exactly identical with the land that Maxen Wledig reached at the 
end of his long journey, or that Rhonabwy saw in his dream when 
he fell asleep on the yellow calf-skin. But while the romantic poet, 
as we universally know him, makes much use of the element of remote- 
ness, it is usually his endeavour to attain—what to the Celtic mind 
is utterly abhorrent—+the-remote as present. The remote as remote 
is alien to lim, and antipathetic to the passionate sense of life which 
stirs him; he is not satisfied utless he has vivified it into the present, 
however various the devices he mav adopt. The Homeric poems are 
so realistic that they never suggested, what we now know’to be the 
fact, that a vast age of heroic civilisation lay behind Homer.. Dante 
placed his comedy in the supernatural world, but he is ebsolutely in 
the present, and only concerned to sit in judgment on the people he 
had himself known, quite unlike those Celtic travellers to the under- 
world in whose visions the prototype of the Divine Comedy has been 
found. Milton sang the origin of the world, but with an incongruity 
that often startles us to-day he instinctively occupied himself with 
the ideals, the discoveries, even the mechanical appliances, of his own 
time. l ; 

This feeling for the remote as remote is a fundamental trait of the 
Celtic poet’s conception of his subject. There is another allied and 
not less fundamental trait in his technical method of dealing with it. 
His method is always decorative. That is to say, he ‘is always 
concerned to find the beautiful and harmonious detail. The pages of 
Celtic romance are like a woven tapestry, with bold oytline and strong 
colour as in the Irish stories, or in the Welsh with softly harmonised“ 
colours and delicately flowing lines; in either case they produce more 
nearly than anything in literature the exact effect of an old tapestry. 


* Fiona Mac! PER that the Celt makes a remarkably emigrant, well 
says: “Our peoplf have truly loved their land... . But it is also true that in that 
love we love ely another Jand, a raindow-land, and that our most desired 
country ia not gfe real Ireland, the real Scotland, the real Brittany, but the vague 
Land of Youth, the shadowy Land of Hearts Desire.” 
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It bas to be said, one must note, that these qualities of Celtic 
literature rest on certain psychic qualities of the makers of Celtic 
literature, of which we may here especially set down mventiveness and 
quick sensibility, two qualities that are allied, or indeed identical 
Swift mental response is shown in the delightful wit of the Celt, in 
his aptness to embroider statements of fact or (as some will have it) 
to lie, in his faculty for combining incongruous ideas* Quick 
sensibility, again, or rapid feminine response ın harmony with, or in 
reaction against, external stimuli, is of all qualities that which we 
most readily attribute to the Celt. It is a quality of nervous texture, 
even to some extent a mental quality, and by no means a pure quality 
of feeling. It thus becomes very misleading to speak, as Matthew 
Arnold repeatedly spoke in his Celtic lectures, of the emotional 
qualities of Celtic peoples and Celtic literature. If we wish to speak 
precisely, and to avoid very misleading confusions, it is best to reserve 
the term “emotion” for the deep and inarticulate manifestations of 
feeling, and to use the term “sensibility” for the more nervous and 
intelhgent quality of quick sensation and response.t This quick 
sensibility is, for instance, well illustrated by the Celtic eye for nature 
imagery, so often used for decorative purposes in the Welsh and 
especially in the Ossianic literature. 

Wher we have clearly defined to ourselves these precise qualities 
of the Celtic mind as it displays itself in literature t—that in vision it 
regards the remote as remote and in method is decorative—we begin 
to realise the truth that underlies many of the rhapsodical utterances 
of the writers on “Celtic glamour.” For instance, we hear much of 
fairyland, of twilight, in this connection. Mr. Yeats has called one of 
his books “The Celtic Twilight” The atmosphere into which all 
genumely Celtic things—the Ulster cycle of legends least of all— 
brings us is quite accurately and precisely described as one of twilight 
Twilight has the curious property of making the scenes it envelops 
appear at once both near and remote. The glowing high lights and 
dark shadows of full sunlight have disappeared, as also have the 
commonplace reflections from the clouds of dull daylight; we are 
left with a vision that is at once both delicate and precise. For a 
moment a kind of musical silence seems to fill the air; we are 

* I may illustrate what is here meant by the example of an acquaintance of mine, 
a geotal Irish priest. who, after paring at an exceedingly mediocre seascape in 
a ing-house dining-roam—he prided himself on being a connoisseur in 
painting—turned to me with charmingly-blended surprise and modest confidence, 
and declared that he believed it was a Rossetti. The Irish “bull” is an example of 
the same wilful or involuntary tendency. 

t Mra. Sophia Bryant, in an interesting study of "The Celtic Mind” (Com. 
TEMPORARY Review. October, 1897), has ecugt: to express thia in the statement 
that the main characteristic of the Celtic mind is a Aigh potential, or tendency for 
the potential to pass swiftly into the actual 

t I here confine myself to literature, or lt would be easy to show that eractly the 


same qualities are shown in painting by men belonging to Celtic people. Thus the 
: E 


s of Burne-Jones, although he was not born in a Celtic %&nd, or bred among 
tic traditions, show conspicuoualy the two qualities here em ised: the sense : 


for the remote as remote, and the fundamentally decorative me 
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conscious of the presence of mystery; we feel as if we had caught a 
glimpse of a landscape in another world. This impression—fantastic 
as it may seem, and yet explicable by the conditions of the atmosphere 
during this brief period of diffused light—very exactly corresponds 
to the special impression which Celtic romance makes upon us. ` 


IL P 

So far I have tried to define the characteristics of the Celtic 
spirit in literature without detailed comparison with any other kind 
of literary temper. Our usual at-empts to define the Celtic spirit 
tend to evaporate in mist because we make no serious effort to 
put the products of the Celtic imagination beside the products of any 
other kind of imagination‘ 

It is idle to assert, it may be said in passing, that the characteristics 
of Celtic literature are simply the characteristics of primitive literature. 
This is altogether incorrect. -In so far as Celtic literature is itself 
primitive it necessarily shows many “eatures—and more especially the 
presence of supernatural elements—which have a certain resemblance 
to primitive literature generally. But it will be found that the 
hterature of savage peoples, however charming or impressive it may 
be to us at moments, is nearly always essentially a bald statement of 
what the narrator regards as facts which have their main interest in 
being facts; its wildest romances are brief, naked and, business-like. 
Celtic literature, when it is really characteristic, is no longer merely 
primitive, it has become self-conscious, deliberate, artistic It can 
therefore be profitably compared only with literature which has 
reached a like stage of development. 

In our own country, and in our own north-westem district of 
Europe, there is one, and only one, literary spirit which can be 
compared with the Celtic in magnituds, intrinsic force and permanent 
influence.* I purpose to call it the Nordic spirit, for it is as closely 
associated with the fair long-headed pecples of Northern Europe (by 
Deniker termed Nordic) as the Celtic spirit is with the peoples of 
Central and Southern Europe now or formerly speaking languages 
of the Celtic family. The Nordic spirit in literature is manifested at 
first in the Scandinavian lands, then in North-western France and 
Germany, as well as Eastem England and Scotland. The chief of its 
more primitive embodiments are the Icelandic Eddas, its highest 
artistic achievement, unmixed with other influences, is probably the 
“Chanson de Roland.” 

One’s first feeling in turning from Celtic literature to Nordic 


* It would be interesting to compare Celtic literature with the Finnish Xalevala. 
But the curious similarities and dissimilarities which such a comparison would show 
may be due to boti arising, in part, from the same sources. [The reader may be 

, referred to two cles on Norse and Irish Literature, by the late William Larminia, 
ein the Co Y Review for October and November, 1895.—Ep. C.R.] 
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literature is one of dulness ard monotony. It deals with the same 
main themes, battle and love, but the two elements which are almost 
omnipresent in the products of the Celtic mind—supernatural inven- 
tion and vivid detail—and add so much charm to the Celtic narration 
have almost entirely fallen out of the Nordic stones. When, however, 
we have become really acclimatised to the Nordic atmosphere we 
perceive that the undoubted absence of these elements involves a 
distinction, but not necessarily a loss; we are simply in another world. 
There is atmosphere here also, as there always is in fine literary art, 
not indeed the atmosphere of twilight, but of star-lit nights and of 
storm-swept days. Celtic literature takes us into a world where bright 
sensations, a restless invention, dominate from first to last; profound 
human passion, with all its painful and stupid limitations, is not there, 
is not even conceivable there, for we are in a world where all things 
are possible. The Celtic story of Tristan and Yseult, it may be noted, 
only assumed tragic vitality and significance when it had been moulded 
by realistic Nordic hands. Nordic literature is dominated from first 
to last by emotion, and where emotion is there is limitation, tension, 
pressure ; if the fountain leaps high in the ar it is because of the 
oppression at its subterranean heart. 

To illustrate the spirit of this literature we may turn to the speech 
of the dying Brynhild in the Volsunga Saga, the greatest primitive 
achievement of the Nordic mind: “‘ And now I beg of thee, Gunnar, 
“Cone last boon. Let make a great pyre on the plain for all of us, 
“(for me and for Sigurd, and for those who were slain with him, and 
““Jet it be qovered over with cloth dyed red by the folk of Gaul, and 
“burn me thereon on one side of the King of the Huns, and on the 
“other those men of mine, two at the head and two at the feet, and 
“two hawks withal; so all is shared equally And lay there betwixt 
“Cus a drawn sword, as in the other days when we twain stepped into 

‘one bed together; and then may we have the name of man and 
“wife, nor shall the door swing to at the heel of him as I go behind 
“‘him. Nor shall that be a niggard company if there follow him those 
“five bondwomen and eight bondmen whom my father gave me, and 
“those burn there also whe were slain with Sigurd. More yet would 
“I say, but my life-breath fits; the wounds open’... And then 
“died Brynhild and was buried there by the side of Sigurd, and thus 
“their life-days ended.” 

The highly charged emotional intensity of Nordic narrative— 
simple, realistic, heart-felt, without reliance on fantastic prodigies— 
inevitably involves not merely inaptitude, but disdain for deliberately 
minute picturesque details. It equally involves the denial of super- 
natural aid. This is so because emotion is a specifically human 
quality and can only be adequately manifested under the conditions of 
human personality. The Hebrew Jehovah, with his jea*ousy, indigna- 
tion and pity, the dwellers in Greek Olympus, with th stless lusts ° 
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and rivalries, were alike anthropomorphic; a god, as Lucretius and 
the Epicureans rightly felt, must be serene. All Nordic literature 
impresses us as the expression of a people who are in the highest 
degree emotional, practical, serious, in a word intensely human. They 
do not feel, as the Celtic man so easily feels, that after all the boundary 
between the real and the unreal is very vague, that the nimble inven- 
tion can easily create a world for itself, that there is no misfortune so 
great that it may not be straightened out by a twist of the hand of 
the juggler who has learnt to control it, and no feat so stupendous 
but that somewhere the charm to perform it may not be found. All 
Nordic literature is the record of some human passion to be humanly 
suffered, some human right to be humanly achieved, some human 
wrong to be humanly wreaked. But Nordic literature reaps the fruits 
of its abstention from the picturesque and the supernatural in the 
heroic. magnificence which it is thus able to impart to its human figures, 
a magnificence which the Celtic hero, who finds extra-human aid on 
every hand, can never attain. There the Nordic poet at once reaches 
the springs of great art. 

The Nordic poet is, however, an artist in his methods as well as in 
his conceptions. Those realistic and emotional qualities which in the 
sagas grow somewhat monotonous, m the more developed manifesta- 
tions of Nordic art become self-conscious and deliberate. The realism 
remains, but the emotion is more artfully wrought to a climax; and the 
monotony, instead of being a helpless accident, becomes a method of 
heightening the total effect, so that on the basis of the primitive 
realism, human emotion and monotony, it becomes possible to erect 
a great architectonic poem far beyond the reach of pure Celtic art.* 
The supreme Nordic poem of medieval times—for the Volsunga 
Saga belongs to a more primitive stage of culture—is without doubt 
the “Chanson de Roland.” That is indeed the final manifestation 
of the pure Nordic spirit on a great scale. After the eleventh century 
literary traditions began to be widely diffused in Europe, and it was 
no longer possible for any great work of genius to grow up in 
isolation. The “Chanson de Roland” existed in a germinal form 
before the coming of the Northmen to Western Neustria—to Roland’s | 
home in the march of Brittany, where, however, as Gaston Paris 
suggested, the Nordic spirit probably already existed—but the work 
of genius in which it has come down to us was almostly certainly 
written by a Norman and probably in the neighbourhood of Mont 
St. Michel. The story of Charlemagne’s disastrous expedition into 
Spain against the infidels and the defeat and death of his faithful 
paladins in the pass of Roncesvalles is not only the finest mani- 


* Mrs. Sophia t, admitting the artistic imperfection of the Irish, traces it, 
ingeniously and ps truly, in part at least, to their positive activity in creative- 
ness, anoulling self-criticism, and allowing imperfect work to stand, “the vividness 
of the ideal up for the inadequacy of its realisation.” The deliberation and 
hesitancy of ordic mind, on the other hand, involve perpetual self-criticism | 


and progress. 
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festation of the special qualitizs of the Nordic spint, it is one of 
the great summits of literature. Rough, firm, precise, realistic, 
monotonous, with no charmirg decorative detail, with scarcely a 
single simile in the whole lenzth of it, the “Chanson de Roland ” 
might have merely been what in one aspect it really is, a record of 
feats of arms. But it is far mcre than this. The element of combat © 
sinks into the background, end the epic poem becomes a tragic 
drama appealing to the universal emotion of mankind. This poet is 
a supreme artist, and even the Laldness and monotony of his narrative, 
the plain hard roughness of his verse, become elements in the 
great effects he attains Charlemagne in his retreat from Saragossa 
to his palace at Aix-la-Chap2lle, unwitting of danger or treachery 
yet oppressed by a vague dread, places Roland and the chief of his 
peers at the head of the little rear-guard, innocent of the fate that 
is slowly winding its coils around them In every subtle way 
the poet makes us realise the tragedy that is approaching as the 
four hundred thousand infidels slowly close round the undaunted 
little band of heroes cheerfully affronting their doom, and the 
fascination of the narrative is not in its record of feats of arms, but 
in its massive and poignant appeal to the most fundamental human 
emotions, to the pity and terror of the fate of brave men who succumb 
beneath the stroke of fate, ta the depth and the beauty of the bands 
of. affection which bind those who have long faced together the 
good and the, bad chances of life. To the Celtic mind bloodshed 
and slaughter are as empty of emotional human content as to the 
child who» knows not what they mean; he remains light-hearted 
throughout, and when the hosts of Queen Meave are flung against 
the might of Cuchullain and thousands fall in a moment, it is all 
sheer gaiety and not one pulse of the blood is stirred. To the Nordic 
mind every stroke is felt to vibrate through the fibres of human 
flesh, and becomes an appeal not to the decorative imagination but 
to all the emotions that make us men and bind together the world 
with links of sympathy. It is impossible to claim that the great 
unknown poet wha wrougtt the “Chanson de Roland” was ever 
conscious of this fact, but it is the very stuff of his art; it is the 
woof on which he workec with such splendid energy and force. 
When at length the Moslems close on the band of paladins with 
their men, who nearly all Fe dead in the pass, and Roland consents 
to blow his horn, his famous olifant, and the aged emperor thirty 
leagues away hears the lang and melancholy blast that the dying 
paladin sends afar till the blood starts from his eyes, the emotional 
tension of the Song of Roland reaches its highest point. In his 
own more primitive way, and with the limited resources of a single 
art, this poet attains the same kind of massive power in the art 
of playing on the throbbing pulse of human emotion, which in more 
recent times and in a mare complex manner has supremely ° 
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achieved by Wagner. We realise how it is that that remote idyllic 
spot in the land of the Basques, the green plain amid wooded 
heights and browsing goats, Roncisvalle, is one of the sacred places 
of our race. ! 


IIL 


The “Chanson de Roland” represents the last great achievement 
of the pure Nordic spirit on the European mainland. In the isolation 
of lands cut off by the sea, like Iceland and Ireland, it was possible 
for the unmixed Nordic spirit, the unmixed Celtic spint, to develop 


. More or Jess unhampered by alien traditions during one or two 


succeeding centuries—though it must be remembered that the 
traditions were never quite pure, for even the “ Mabinogion ” was 
faintly touched by Norman influence, and even the Icelandic Eddas, 


` it may be, were touched by Irish influence—but on the Continent 


the growth of civilisation, the spread of written literature, the cos- 
mopolitan authority of the Church, the growing international social 
intercourse, soon familiarised all the makers of literature with each 
other’s work, and the special themes of Celtic poet and Nordic poet— 
so far as they were not too subtle for transmission—became common 
property. In England this fusion was even more complete than in 
Continental Europe, for here the twa spirits, each in its finest form, 
were brought together. The Danish or Anglian element in Eastern 
England was thus mightily reinforced when the Normans came, and 
the “Chanson de Roland” has come down to us in an English MS. 
On the other side of England, in Wales, was the heme of the 
Arthurian legend, the finest manifestation of the Celtic spirit, soon to 
be revealed to England and the world in the epoch-making work 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth The supremacy of England in poetry is ` 
due to the accident which brought about the union in our island of 
the Celtic spirit and the Nordic spirit in their fmest forms. 

. These two elements have now long been exquisitely and 
inextricably intertwined in our literature; there has been a mingling 
of traditions and a mingling of blood. Celsic poet and Nordic poet 
have seemed to rival each other in aptitude to absorb the spirit and 
the methods of the other, until sometimes in seeming, though in 


' seeming only, each has lost the individuality of his own tribe A 


curious illustration is furnished by Malory in his “Morte d’Arthur.” 
That, we are inclined to say offhand, is essentially a manifestation 
of the Celtic spirit Yet it is nothing of the kind. Sir Thomas 
Malory, it is probable, belonged to the Leicestershire family of that 
name which settled in Cambridgeshire in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, a characteristically Danish and Anglian part of 
England,* and Malory was a man of mainly Nordic spirit. However 


* At the a ae it is of interest to remark. there is a strong element of dark 
population in Mticestershire, indicating a residuum of primitive British blood. 
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diligently he may have absorbed the stories and the machinery of 
Celtic legend, he retains the beldness, the monotony, the avoidance 
of the supernatural, the instinctive insistence on human interest, which 
mark the Nordic man In his hands the Story of King Arthur and 
his Knights becomes almost as Nordic in its tone as the story of 
Charlemagne and his paladms is in the “Chanson de Roland” 
Again and again we feel in h:s pages the pulsing throb, the rhythmic 
swell of the wave of emoticon, that we can nowhere hear in pure 
Celtic hterature, that we feel below the surface of all Nordic literature. 
It is, however, by no means only in the later course of Celtic 
tradition that we may observe how curiously the two spirits blended 
or sought to replace each other; we may trace the same phenomenon 
throughout English literature, Every great English poet, however 
much he may have leaned to the one side or the other, has combined 
the Celtic spirit and the No-déc spirit, whether he has absorbed the 
traditions or inherited the blood. Chaucer, while he certainly belongs 
in the main to the Nordic side—as we might expect from one sọ 
strongly touched by Norman influence and so intimately associated 
with Eastern England—has vez absorbed the vivacity and imaginative 
delicacy of the Celtic spirit Spenser shows the same blending in 
a more marked and definite form, all the more conspicuously since 
he took up a theme that was more or less Celtic in form. His county, 
Lancashire, is an old Celtic region greatly overrun by Scandinavian 
settlers, and we may well beHeve that he had in his blood an inherited 
aptitude for both these kirds of literary spirit We may certainly 
find it in his work, and the Celtic tapestry of the “Faerie Queen ’— 
happily compared by Landor to an ancient tapestried chamber—is 
worked with a sober, heartfelt, realistic earnestness altogether Nordic. 
The intimate way, indeed, in which in Spenser’s great poem the web 
of serious human emotion is, =o use his own favourite phrase, “subtly 
“wrought” into the woof cf a legend of “faery land”—too sweetly 
and sincerely conceived to be merely conventional and borrowed—ig 
unique in our literature. á 
Shakespeare, however, is tte supreme example of all that has been 
gained for our literature by the juxtaposition of the men of Nordic and 
Celtic spirit Here indeed there is no intimate fusion of the two 
spirits, but rather, as it were, a constant dramatic opposition and 
contrast, a duologue which is sometimes manifested in technical 
minutiz and sometimes comprehends the whole scope of a play. 
Fundamentally Shakespeare -vould appear to belong to the Celtic side, 
and as the district he spreng from is known to be an ancient Celtic 
infolding in the otherwise mainly Anglian midlands, this is not 
surprising. To realise th2 special qualities of Shakespeare’s work 
we should bear in mind the qualities of the most conspicuous 
playwright among his contemporaries, Ben Jonson, a Scandinavian 


Lowlander with all the Norcic qualities, scarcely indeed M gye their ° 


t 
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finest form, hardly tinctured at all by any Celtic elements. What we 
feel by comparison in Shakespeare’s work ıs the happy extravagance 
of its imagery, its extreme swiftness of thought, the hight and delicate 
touch.* As a poet Shakespeare is marked by his excessive freedom 
from bondage to literal fact, by the audacity and profusion of his 
metaphors, impressionistic rather than precise, qualities which were 
habitual in old Celtic literature, but are nowhere found in the best 
English pogtry to an extent which even approaches Shakespeare.t 
As a dramatist, also, Shakespeare rarely presents the typical English- 
man; Hamlet, and Falstaff, and Mercutio—all characteristically 
Shakespearian creations—are emphatically all men of Celtic rather 
than of Nordic temper, for they all have in highest degree the 
qualities of mental vivacity and quick sensibility. Except to some 
extent in the chronicle plays, where the dramatist was somewhat 
fettered, it is the same throughout; and it is noteworthy that as 
Shakespeare developed and became more truly himself the more 
strongly marked is the Celtic spirit in his work. It begins as a play 
af elves, beside the serious and stclid Nordic realism of Venus and 
Adonis, and it ends by becoming a philosophy of life. Prospero, the 
exiled duke who dwells in a bare island cell and yet has control over 
nature, over the world of spirits and the world of man, is the supreme 
embodiment of the Celtic artist in literature. Shakespeare here 
seems to reveal a deliberate sense of the essential unreality of the 
visible world; imaginative vision, as in all Celtic work, becomes 
supreme; in the philosophy of Prospero the actual world has ceased 
to exist m any serious sense, for all Celtic art is the evpcation of a 
mirage. Yet the Nordic spirit, however it may have become 
attenuated at the end, is very strong in Shakespeare. The unfailing 
humanity and’ concentrated emotion, as well as the architectonic 
qualities, are alike Nordic The driving energy is Nordic, and one is 
inclined to say that while as a pure a-tist Shakespeare more and more 
definitely developed, the Celtic spirit within him, as a man he 
remained, as revealed in his early poems and in the Sonnets, the 
human emotional realistic child of the North. 

It is unnecessary to follow the perpetual play of the Celtic spirit 
and the Nordic spirit as they interweave throughout our poetic 
literature. Every reader may trace it for himself. It is by no means 
dificult to extend the inquiry to our prose’ literature. Thus Sir 
Thomas Browne is the almost pure type of the Celt ın literature: he 
has in full, measure both the atmospheric remoteness and the 
decorative detai which we have found to mark the Celtic spirit, 


* Chapman, 2 very pronounced ntative of the Nordic spirit in its qualities 
and their defects, furnishes an equally instructive com 

t I have ously shown in this review. (“The Colour Sense in Literature,” 
May, 1896) that Shakespeare’s use of colour words tends to be purely imaginative; 
they are seldom (as in T n, for instance, they usu are) an attempt to 


render the precise shades of things eeen; they are felicitous app to the 
imaginatie gt E fact, 


n, not to the bodily eye, and zre untranslatable into 
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together with the freedom from the bondage of law and order, the 
pervading sense of the unreal:ty of the world, that so usually flow 
from those Celtic qualities Everywhere he sees nothing but 
perpetual miracle; he is an experienced physician familiar with 
hysteria, and a philosophic thinker as well; yet he cannot help finding 
the capricious movements of tte Devil in human affairs, and uses 
his influence to burn witches when the day of witch-burning was 
almost over. He has spent Hs life in professional work among the 
positive and progressive East Anglians of prosperous Norwich, yet he 
remains always what the wid and wayward dreams of his Celtic 
ancestors in Cheshire have mace him, the brother of Trehearne and 
Vaughan. His books are maimly philosophic, a would-be scientific 
discussion of the phenomena cf the universe, yet by no possibility 
could we suppose him to be of the same race with the genuinely 
Nordic East Anglian philosopher who preceded him by half a century. 
Bacon delighted to contemplate the natural world; it was the very 
instinct ‘of his being to reduce it to law and order, to arrange and to 
classify ; the atmosphere of perpetual miracle which Browne loved to 
breathe—*“ Methinks there be rot impossibilities enough m Religion ” 
—would have been altogetker abhorrent to him Superfically it 
might seem that the jewelled speech of the two men was somewhat 
alike; yet in reality their styles are wholly unlike, and the soaring 
iridescent fountain of Browne’s eloquence has nothing in common with 
the sombre splendour that glows through the massive prose of Bacon. 
To a careless observer it may seem that the differences between the 
Celtic and the Nordic spirits are so subtle as to be almost arbitrary, 
and that in defining their respective spheres much must be left to the 
play of fancy. In the psychology of literature, however, we have to 
learn that it is often the suttle things that are the most fundamental 
and the most pervasive. Moreover, there is one criterion which, when 
we can apply it, will always furnish an objective test of the soundness 
of the conclusions reached in this field by processes of psychological 
analysis. If the poet of mainly Celtic spint ıs found to drive his ` 
ancestral roots into a Celtic district of our land, the mainly Nordic 
poet into a Nordic district, or if the poet who conspicuously 
combines the two spirits is fcund to belong ancestrally to districts of 
both characters, then we may reasonably conclude that our psycho- 
logical analysis is justifed. And this is what we constantly fnd when 
the facts are within reach. It ıs certainly no accident that the two 
poets of the eatly nineteenth century who have most definitely 
rendered the Celtic spirit, Keats and Coleridge, come from the south- 
western peninsula of Englard, a region which we know to be still 
largely occupied by a pecple once of Celtic speech. Neither poet 
would have regarded himself as a Celt, and neither had any adequate 
opportunity of realismg what Celtic speech and literature are Yet 


the longer poems of Keats always take on the .dreamy thoesimee < 
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decorative character which we have found to characterise all genuine 
Celtic literature in its finest manifestations, and are full of delight in 
detail which has néver been realised; while of his shorter poems “La 
“Belle Dame sans Merci” is the typical expression of the Celtic 
imaginative mood, and the “magic casements” have rightly become 
the classical example of the kind of vision which characterises the Celt 
in literature. Coleridge, similarly, m the “Ancient Mariner,” “Kubla 
“Khan” and a few other pieces, has in his own peculiar and personal 
way attamed the expression of similar qualities, although his genius 
was less purely confined within poetic limits. How truly the spirit of a 
poet's work ıs an inborn grace and not an entirely acquired accomplish- 
ment we realise when we turn to Tennyson, who was fascinated by 
the Celtic Arthurian legend, as M:lton had once been, but, less wise 
than Milton, determined to adapt himself to the task of a new presenta- 
tion of it, only to achieve a work of feminine elegance in which the 
fine qualities of his own art almost altogether disappeared. Tennyson 
was rooted in the most purely Nordic district of England, his art was 
Nordic, and all his skill could not enable him to weave a poem in 
the tapestried manner which to William Morris, for instance, who 
united the Celtic and Nordic elements, was an effortless task. 

It is in Ireland that we should expect to find a typical modern 
Celtic poet, and it is interesting to observe how intimately Thomas 
Moore, who throughout the nineteenth century was the most popular 
and typical of Irish poets, exactly reproduces the qualities which we 
find in the old literature of Ireland. This is the more notable since, 
unlike the more recent poets, Moore certainly knew and cared very 
little indeed about the ancient literature of Ireland, however happily 
he sometimes adapted old folk melodies’ He had, he once said, “that 
“kind of imagination which is chilled by the real scene and can but 
“describe what it has not seen.” The attitude of the Celtic poet could 
not be better defined. The Nordic zoet is a realist; he can describe 
nothing that he has not realised and felt pulsing in this own blood; 
‘he cares nothing for the remote as remote; “I saw it, I was there,” is 
his perpetual implicit affirmation, The Celtic poet’s imagination is 
“chilled by the real scene and can but describe what it has not seen.” 
It is noteworthy that in Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s recent volume on 
Moore the qualities attributed to Moore’s work im verse are precisely 
those which we have found to mark the Celtic spirit from the first: 
remoteness, the lack of reality, the taste for decorativeness and 
ornamentation, a certain diffuseness and lack of c&ncentration and 
structure, together with an absence of the personal weight which the 
sense of reality brings. It is true that the author of the “Loves of 
“the Angels” was a small man in the world of imagination, while the 
author of, let us say,'“Hyperion,”. was a great poet and imaginative 
artist, but differences in quality must not blind us to identity of 
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In another writer of the early nineteenth century we find the Celtic 
spirit in a finer form than Moore can give it to us, and the example is 
instructive because it shows how independent spint is of environ- 
mental circumstances. There is no purer example of the Celtic spirit 
in literature than is furnished by Hawthorne, and even if we never 
knew that his family sprang from the Welsh Border we could read it 
in any page of his romances. The early Welsh bards had found their 
effects in looking back to a remote past when the shadow of the 
splendour of old Rome had been thrown across their land; their New 
England child was for ever haunted by a vanished past that was 
peopled by the sombre heroes driven oversea as exiles from their old 
English homes. Yet in “The House with the Seven Gables” and the 
rest, after the lapse of a thousand years we find the exact qualities 
that we found in the “ Mabinogion ” : the remote as remote, the minutely 
realised and decorative detail, the atmosphere of twilight, of a life that 
is lived in a strange and delicate dream. 


' I have said nothing of the “Celtic Movement” The reason may 
perhaps be clear. From the pomt of view of great literature there is 
no “Celtic movement” in the petty sense in which it is generally 
understood, nor are great poets the outcome of such movements. If 
at the present time we possess one poet at all events who adequately 
represents the Celtic spirit, it is equally true that the same poetic 
qualities may be traced throughout the whole of our literature. This 
is clear eveņ to one who has, personally, no part or lot in the Celtic 
world. It may indeed be said that until we realise clearly what the 
Celtic spirit means and what the Nordic spirit means we are without 
the clue to guide us through our literature. Sagacious observers in 
the past have from time to time vaguely seen the significance, now of 
this element, now of that, perhaps occasionally even of both. But 
the literary historian of the past has failed to grasp that significance, 
in any broad or definite manner. The clue can only be found when 
we place ourselves at a standpoint at once psychological and ethno- 
logical As we follow it, our rich and varied literature, for the first 
time, falls into harmonious order. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
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‘ political history of that country have such sturdy blows been 
struck at the prestige of Party “bosses ” as was dane at the November 
elections. To a certain extent the issues were local, affecting only the 
immediate constituencies—at least these were the facts developed on 
the surface—but there was a sameness of influences controlling 
the decision of the voters that knitted these elections into one 
great national movement against the usurpation of the machines 

Only those who have lived in the States have any adequate concep- 
tion of the power of the.political machine. In its greatest development 
there is no force that makes for grea7er corruption or greater excesses 
m both private and public life ; but the idea upon which they have been 
built has much to commend it. Tae machine is an outgrowth of 
conditions purely American. In substance it is a delegation of power. 
When voters perform their political duties through the agency of an 
organisation, they are acting on one of the fundamental principles 
upon which the Government was founded. It was a convenience, and 
like some other conveniences it’ has developed into a business or 
profession, Besides, these organisetions possessed the additional 
merit of eficiency—they got things done; there was little friction to 
call attention to their shortcomings, and then we were too busy to 
inquire into the methods by which their objects were accomplished. 
Our political privileges were looked upon as matters of unimportance, 
especially the details appertaining to nominations and the investigation 
of the character of prospective candidates for office; we were satisfied 
to sail under a party flag and were not over particular as to our fellow 
voyagers. When we had some business project that needed special 
legislation to make it profitable, then we remembered that there was 
such a thing as politics. But our attitude was commercial, for we 
bartered for legislation just as we bargained for any other commodity. 
The abstract questions of right and honesty were entirely forgotten ; 
they had nothing to dò with the negotiations. 

we were shocked by the expcsures of political corrup- 


A NEW era has opened in American politics Never in the 
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tion, we soon settled our disturbed nerves by optimistically reflecting 
that such conditions were not general; that, in fact, they were mere 
exceptions which proved we were not all corrupt. No one was 
worrying, save a few impractical theorists, and they did not count; so 
what was the use of bothering? This cynical attitude of indifference 
encouraged the corrupters to greater excesses. They could urge, in 
their own behalf, that their acts were in a measure ratified by the 
people, and this they took as a license to continue their activity. 
They could see no reason for a change; but a change was coming. It 
began in a small way, like some other great reform movements. Its 
chief characteristic was progressiveness ; it never halted, nor was it to 
be swerved from its main purpose by the interjection of irrelevant 
issues. It did not take the form of general denunciation, for that 
method had long lost its usefulness; we had been thoroughly trained 
m the school of partisanship, with its evasive and apologetic attitude 
for its own scoundrels and righteous indignation at the scoundrels of 
other Parties. Agitation and education were begun along new lines. 
The gospel that was now preached emphasised the fact that political 
corruption was not monopolised by any one Party; the Party under 
whose flag it masqueraded depended upon the locality, for it always 
endeavoured to cling to the organisation that possessed the majority. 
Thus was the ground broken and the soil prepared. 

The attention of the averege citizen was arrested. But it was no 
new thing with which he was confronted ; for corruption in politics is 
one of the oldest of human msttutions, The alliance between free- 
booting finamciers and the men who manufacture and sell laws was 
no secret to him; but the rapid growth of public service corporations, 
lighting companies, steam railways and electric railways, with their 
extensive traffic m franchises, their enormous expenditures for 
construction and maintenance, and the inevitable opportunities to 
give and take favours, and the development of insurance 
companies and other huge business enterprises that asked - 
for special indulgences in legislation raised problems of another 
sort They bulked so large, their interests were so wide- 
spread that they were no longer legitimate subjecta for criticism; 
indeed, they had been endowed with all the virtues of the 
Decalogue, and their activity was purely of a fiduciary character. 
Debauchery of electorates we had been educated to consider as 
sporadic and temporary, and the delivery of whole cities and common- 
wealths to the spoiler were merely examples of excessive zeal But 
when the veil of hypocrisy was torn aside and smug respectability 
stood revealed in the habiiments of the corrupticonist and grafter, 
then the truth of the whole miserable business was brought forcibly 
home. At first we were struck dumb by the enormity of the offences ; 


but that was no sign of weakness ; it was the honest citizenship takip upe 
its breath and preparing far the battle. 
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The leaven had begun to work. No longer was the campaign 
against political graft a broadside of generalities; the specific 
instances were cited, and the exposures were made with the sole 
intention of shocking: it was the only way to stir the public conscience 
and to revive the morality that had been dulled by indifference. In 
Missouri Joseph W. Folk laid bare the details of the odious system 
of legislative blackmail and bribery, and brought the criminals to the 
bar of justice. In Washington President Roosevelt pushed the 
prosecution of the postal thieves, and the capital was shaken to its" 
foundations when they were convicted and sent to prison, for their 
offences were of the order called “honest graft,” and many were 
implicated in similar schemes. In Oregon a United States Senator 
and a Congressman were convicted of land frauds) Within a few 
months Philadelphia has learned how it has been plundered by the 
Durham ring. Within a few weeks the failure of the Enterprise 
National Bank of Pittsburg has taught the State of Pennsylvania a 
bitter lesson about the Penrose gang, serving as a revival of the 
ghastly story of the treasurership scandals. In New York the investi- 
gation of insurance companies has confirmed the worst suspicions and 
the blackest charges as to mismanagement under cover of State} 
supervision and blackmail paid to venal politicians. The cumulative 
effect of these discldsures was tremendous; the psychological moment 
had come; the great mass of aroused and indignant citizenship was 
poised, ready to be unleashed agzinst the spoilsmen. As if the 
preliminary work were not complete, a few weeks before the election 
President Roosevelt sent Secretary Taft to Ohio to denounce Boss 
Cox, and the rebuke was made effective by the voters im their 
onslaught upon the Republican candidate for Governor, who went 
down in the ruins of a political machine. 

This was a heartening illustration of the sacrifice of Party 
solidarity in the cause of political righteousness. But, best of all, it 
.was contagious; the spirit of political independence spread. In 
New York the fearless Jerome was re-elected without the consent of 
any boss or any political machine; the success of Colby, who fought 
the organisation alone in New Jersey, was emphatic evidence of the 
confidence and admiration which is engendered by ‘an attitude of 
political defiance; the odious Gorman, who sought to raise the 
suffrage to an aristocracy so as to perpetuate his contro] of the State 
of Maryland, was crushed; Moran, the new prosecuting officer of the 
city of Boston, put his finger on the cankerous sore that was eating at 
the vitals of that municipality, and demanded his certificate of 
authority from the people to check the malady; and he won, despite 
the fact that his opponent was indarsed by both the predommant 
Parties. Wherever an election was held the story was the same. 

But a note of deeper significance was sounded in the New York 
e the heaviness of the vote for the municipal ownership 
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ticket. It was only in small part a tribute to this panacea for social ills, 
and it was not wholly a demonstration of the power of notoriety and 
sensationalism. For the thinking man has to reflect but a moment to 
realise the utter futility of the promises of the small-calibred demagogue 
who headed the ticket. William Randolph Hearst is the son of rich 
parents and was educated at Harvard ; but these early influences have 
had little effect in the formation of his character, and we find him 
training with all those wild-eyed agitators whose chief stock-in-trade 
is the encouragement of class hatred With the assistance of his 
newspapers he has constituted himself the special champion of the 
“common people,” advocating measures for the amehoration of their 
condition which have no better recommendation than that they sound 
well and are convincing to the unthinking. This, however, is not the 
place to discuss their merits or demerits; they are only mentioned in 
order to explain, in a measure, the nucleus of his support But still 
greater numbers voted for Hearst in order to register their protest 
against a social and financial system which they have come to feel to be 
permeated with injustice and oppression, and those men who profess. 
to be alarmed at the impetus given to this movement have only them- 
selves to blame, for they were the chief instigators) In their feverish 
clamour for the dollar, the ordinary conceptions of right and honesty 
have been sacrificed to the great god of material success. The ruthless 
trampling down of opposition by brute force, and the money power 
have been a fruitful cause of that social discontent which found 
expression in the Hearst vore. 

The Americans are a quick-witted people, and they have read the 
signs of the time in their true perspective. The lowermg cloud of 
Socialism is but a symptom af the settling of the political fabric upon 
a healthier and higher basis, and they have begun to set their house 
in order for the change. They prefer to do this work of rehabilitating 
the political morals in the white light of publicity, even if it does 
involve a shameless exposure of dishonesty. The operation may be 
painful, but the malady is deep-seated and requires vigorous treatment 
to eradicate it. They are stolid enough to face it without a tremor, 
and such optimists as to see in present depression only encourage- 
ment to further endeavour. This new departure in American politics 
is an ample rebuke for those critics who insist upon judging that 
country by the experience of the past. The United States, when it 
was set up, established a precedent in the world’s history; it was an 
experiment never before mied in government. Each problem as it 
came up had to be solved according to the circumstances ; there was 
no guiding rule to aid the perplexed statesmen; they were compelled 
to invent their own methods. Thus was the Amercan way 
discovered, thus have the people developed a genius for exceptional 
achievement, and thus will they meet this latest problem. 


In its final analysis it is a simple problem, bemg solely a gussionaige> 
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right and honesty. Such fundamental virtues should not be difficult 
of comprehension, but so many irrelevant and contradictory facts, 
so many refinements of terms have been interjected by those 
who should lead, that the main issue has been clouded and the 
work of reform has been retarded. But the common honesty of the 
people will prevail, and they have taken the first great step by 
throwing aside these respectable pretensions. They have struck off 
their shackles, and inveterate political tyranny is breaking up before 
our eyes. No more will the cry of Party regularity be the whip to 
hold the recalcitrants in line, compelling them to be apologists for 
the sins of their organisation. The young man is broadening out, the 
political tradition of his father exerts little influence, especially if it 
means self-stultification; his sympathies have been widened. Party 
-principles are no longer a cloak for corruptionists to masquerade 
under; they stand for something, and are not mere platitudes to 
beguile the innocent voter. Presicent Roosevelt has pointed out the 
way which leads out of bondage; the old order has 
Hereafter political recognition and preferment are to be solely on the 
ground of ability and character, and the people are to be judges 
whether they are to be granted or not: there will be no need of inter- 
mediary bosses. 
H. H. BOWEN. 
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NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 


ROM the Registrar-General’s returns we are able to estimate 
the amount of disease which ends in death; but we have no 
statistical method of knowing how many persons completely recover 
from their illnesses, or how many get but partially well and continue 
throughout more or less of their lives infirm, and in one organ or 
other unsound. If reliable information on these points could be 
collected, we should then be in a position to judge of incidence-ratio 
as it applies to organic and functional affections, in the same way as we 
now have exact knowledge of the number of cases which occur 
annually of ‘any of the infectious disorders which come under the 
Notification Acts. But until the care of the health of the community 
becomes important enough to demand notification as a legal necessity 
in every variety of illness, we shall achieve no greater accuracy in our 
estimate of the relative prevalence of disease whichis not mortal T he 
only source from which an impression of the trend of events can be 
acquired is the records of medical practitioners engaged in active 
work, each one of whom knows in a general way the class of case 
with which he is brought most frequently into contact. Those who 
have been long in practice are able to contrast the frequency of 
a disease now with its irequency, say, thirty or forty years ago, 
while some who have spent part of their lives in one locality and part 
in another are in a positicn to compare the disorders which they have 
found to prevail in each respectively. What a wealth of valuable 
information would be gaired were it possible to collect and tabulate on 
these and many other pcints the practical knowledge of the general 
practitioner! Even this rough-and-ready method of analysis is open 
to the objection that disease is changing so much in type that the man 
of long experience classifies many of the disorders he is called upon to 
treat to-day in a different category from that in which he was 
accustomed to place them at the outset of his career. 
As the world grows older it unfolds a progressive story of adsmmangee 
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civilisation and increasing knowlecge. This leads to the enactment 
of hygienic laws and to modifications in the customs of the population, 
which give rise, of necessity, to such variations in disease-tendencies, 
that classical maladies become by degrees altered in type and other 

. disorders are periodically either evolved de ovo, or stimulated to 
active development. 

Scarlet fever may be cited as an instance of a disease which was 
probably known in the time of Hippocrates, but which has become so 
modified that, instead of being one of the most formidable scourpes of 
childhood, it has now a mortality considerably below that of measles 
or whooping-cough Neurasthenia or Nervous Exhaustion may, on 
the other hand, be quoted as an example of a malady which, if not 
new, has come so recently into prominence that the first complete 
description of it was written by Beard, of New York, in 1870. 

To meet the requirements of the changed and changing conditions 
of existence, the training, circumstances and habits of life of mankind 
are undergoing a process of adaptation. 

Elementary education has become a compulsory condition of citizen- 
ship, and abundant facilities are provided for affording access to the 
many avenues of more advanced learning. Dietetic usages have been 
completely changed by speedier and cheaper means of transport, more 
numerous sources of supply, greater variety in kind, and by cold- 
storage and other methods of food preservation. Commerce has 
extended and, from the acquisition of new territories and the opening 
up of other markets, has received an impetus which “has provoked 
keener and fiercer competition. Labour-saving Inventions have 

-~ increased the world’s industrial output ; but despite them, or perhaps 
because of them, the skilled workman and the enterprising capitalist 
are both reaping a richer financial reward. Towns and cities are 
becoming more crowded, while villages and hamlets are dwindling into 
insignificance and sleepy decrepitude. A restless discontent with the 

- humdrum life which satisfied their forefathers drives young men, at an 

darly age, to leave the -homes of their youth and to seek scope for 

‘their better-trained and more highly-educated energies in the great 
centres of industry. The demand which has been created for a more 

- energetic and exciting life has brought about a corresponding necessity . 
for the limitation of working hours and for frequent holiday respites 
This same spirit of strenuousness has imparted to all vacations a more 
active character than they formerly possessed, while cheap fares and 
_Tapid means of transit have opened up almost the wholé world to those 
who find their greatest pleasure in novelty. A holiday to many people is 
no longer the rest it once was, bit is merely an excuse for substituting 
one form of activity for. another. 

The leading consequence of all these changes is, from the health 

point of view, a disturbance of the balance of organic responsibility. 
© equthcatife was more sedate and uneventful, the tissues and organs were 
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adapted to the exigencies of the daily wear-and-tear, and bore their 
respective shares in the maintenance of bodily vigour with such a nice 
balance of supply and demand that no undue strain was put upon any 
one portion of the economy. In the individual it has no doubt been 
always true that excessive application in the prosecution of his duty or 
pleasure may have exposed him personally to the tissue-dangers 
attendant upon a too zealous desire to excel and forge ahead of his 
neighbours. But taking mankind as a whole, it may be said safely 
that the demands of life and the ambitions of men were comparatively 
circumscribed, and that they were dovetailed into one another so as to 
distribute the strain equably. 

Nowadays the old order of things is changed, and the stress of life 
falls with such undue preponderance upon the nervous system that 
therein, more than in any other tissue of the body, instability and a 
consequent proclivity to the development and increase of disease are 
becoming strikingly manifest Who can question the growing 
prevalence of neurotic maladies? Every physician is aware that 
the nerve element has become an important feature in the 
symptomatology of most disorders, and that in the nervous system 
human life is finding the weak link in its chain of resistive power. 
This is true of all classes of society, though not to the same extent; 
it is contributed to by poverty, imperfect hygiene and squalor among 
the poor no less than by indolence, over-indulgence and unwholesome 
excitement among the rich. 

In the working of our present educational system it is clear that 
if the children of the poor are to be compelled to learn enough to 
reach a certain standard of knowledge, they will require to be better 
fed; but it is not so universally admitted, though it is no less true, 
that if the children of the rich are to be suitably reared for their 
destiny, a reversion to more homely and Spartan methods of training 
and habits of life is an urgent necessity. In regard to the poor your 
economists ask in alarm: Where is this all toend? The children will, 
next require to be better clothed and better housed, and the ultimate 
penalty seems likely to be the establishment of a necessity that the 
State shall stand to a considerable proportion of our juvenile popula- 
tion in loco parentis. From the economic standpoint this is a 
sufficiently serious outlook; but if it be true that the children of the 
well-to-do, from a plethora of indulgence added to an increasing - 
inheritance of defective nerve stamina, are acquiring an inability to 
cope with the demands of their after-lives, the only hope for the 
continued prosperity of the nation lies in recruiting the ranks from 
those whose circumstances give them little or no chance of achieving 
success or rising to eminence in life unless with eleemosynary or 
parochial assistance. 

Knowledge, we know, must increase; science can only be progres- 
sive; therefore more and more will be required of coming generations * ° 
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of men and women, upon whose nervous systems the strain must 
continue to fall with growing severity and with ultimate consequences ` 
of instability and feebleness which will be the inheritance not, as 
now, of the individual here and there, but more or less of the entire 
community. Disquieting statistics are telling us year by year that 
insanity is increasing in our midst, and that our asylum population is 
assuming proportions hitherto unknown in the country’s history. The 
last annual report of the Asylums Committee of the London County 
Council -records a total number of 24,652 pauper lunatics on 
January Ist, as against 23,948 in I¢o4. 

The influence of a neurotic heredity is already manifesting itself in 
many children of all grades of society. This is a fact with which 
teachers and others who are constantly in contact with young people 
are fully familiar, and which is constantly confirmed in the columns of 
the medical press both at bome and abroad. Marriage’ is entirely 
regulated by social considerations and concerns itself but ttle with 
the inevitable consequences of a union where both contracting parties 
are afflicted with a like tissue-depravity. It is customary to enter a | 
mild protest against the union of young people in whose respective 
families the taint of tuberculosis or cancer is a feature of prominent 
historical importance ; but of other maladies little notice is taken. In 
the Address on Medicine, recently delivered before the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association at Leicester, Dr 
Maudsley drew attention to the importance of more careful matri- 
momal selection if the beginnings of disease are to be prevented and 
the body preserved from premature decay. “How best to mate a 
“person having an innate tendency to some form of disease, so as to 
“cancel it in the progeny or convert it into a good evolution variation ” 
—this is one of the problems which must be grappled with if science is 
to succeed in saving mankind from the physical and mental deteriora- 
tion which at present threatens human happiness and individual useful- 
ness. The public appreciation of this menace is evidenced by the 
clamopr it has raised ; and.its seriousness may be assessed at something 
between the unjustifiable exaggeration which predicts the rapid and 
near approach of national senility and the self-complacency which 
listens to no whisper of evil, but believes that British physique, both 
moral and physical, is a race-characteristic against which nothing can 
prevail But the cases of nervous break-down which have become 
severe enough to demand medical care constitute no more than a mere 
deflection of the straw which shows the direction in which the wind 
threatens to blow. There are no means of computing the thousands 
who are living oh “the borderland,” a serious charge to their friends 
and guardians, but not sufficiently irresponsible to have their liberty 
of action curtailed or influenced except by such persuasive or repressive 
means as can be adopted at home. And, outside this large number, 


“= what is to be thought of the vast multitude of ‘neurasthenics and 
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neurotics who are tottering on the brink of self-control and whose 
balance is with difficulty maintained by rest-cures, ocean voyages, 
Weir-Mitchell treatment, and the rest? Up to the present the large 
proportion of patients who suffer from functional disorders of the 
nervous system spring from among the well-to-do classes, but they 
are met with in all grades of society, women being the sufferers more 
frequently than men. This is capable of easy demonstration from 
personal experience. In one hospital, where only women and children 
are admitted, neurasthenia and its many congeners are prevailing 
disorders among the women and girls who come up for treatment; 
whereas in another, the inmates of which are men only, such ailments 
are comparatively unknown. In private practice, agam, among 
patients drawn from the well-to-do classes, most of whom are too busy 
either in pursuit of pleasure or in the carrying on and direction of 
worldly affairs which demand constant and concentrated vigilance and 
energy, the neurotic element enters largely into their ailments and in 
no small proportion of cases constitutes the whole disease; whereas 
among the agricultural and working populations functional and other 
disorders of the nervous system still occupy, in the numerical relation- 
ship to the diseases daily met with, quite a subordinate position. 

Evidently, wear-and-tear plus luxury is telling its story more rapidly 
than wear-and-tear plus unsuitable food and insufficient rest. 

By the term “neurosis” is meant an affection which is limited to 
one organ or tissue, and which is regarded as functional because no 
structural chafiges are found after death to account for it nor are its 
symptoms in harmony with those of any recognised variety of organic 
disorder. The term “neurasthenia” is used to cover a more 
comprehensive condition in which the nervous system generally is 
primarily involved, and which, for the same reasons as those assigned 
to the designation “neurosis,” is looked upon as functional. It is the 
formidable appellation applied by medicel men to that state of 
disturbed health which is popularly spoken of as “Nervous Break- 
“down.” The following information has been extracted from notes 
of one hundred patients recently seen m private practice, who were 
suffering either from neurosis or from neurasthenia :— 

Seventy-four of the 100 cases were women, and 26 men; their ages, 
when they first came under observation, were as follows :— 


From 20 to 30 years; 4 men and Ig women. 
From 30 to 40 years; 6 men and 33 women. 
From 40 to 50 years; 7 men and 20 women. 
From 50 to 60 years; g men and 2 women. 


In the family histary of 45 there was a record of either functional or 
organic disease of the nervous system; the personal history testified 
to over-work or over-anxiety in 16 cases; to habits of idleness and 
luxury in 34 cases, plus the abuse of drugs or alcohol in 4 cases. 
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If these figures even approximately represent statistical truth, their 
` testimony is sufficiently alarming a3 regards the two generations of 
men and women to which they apply; but it becomes almost appalling 
when considered in relation to their descendants who mast be the 
heirs of all the family tendencies and ancestral disorders. Such a 
thought gains in importance from the fact, already stated and confirmed 
by these figures as well as by the experience of hospital practice, that 
women suffer in larger proportion then men. Though it is true that, 
at the present time, the opulent classes manifest neurotic tendencies 
more than their neighbours who, from the worldly point of view, are 
less well off, the day is rapidly coming when every class will suffer: 
the rich because they are too easily circumstanced and too self- 
indulgént ; the poor because they are insufficiently fed and regardless 
of every rudimentary law of health; and the great middle classes 
because they break themselves in thei- unceasing endeavours to out- 
strip their neighbours and to amass money. 

There is some allowance to be made for men who acquire their 
neurasthenic disabilities in the struggle they are compelled to engage 
-qn to gain and mamtain a suitable position for themselves and their 
families. There can, however, be very little commiseration for women 
who allow themselves to become neurasthenic from causes within their 
own control, and it is among such that nervous debility is meantime 
most rampant. j 

Those who belong to the cultured and leisured classes of society are 
the greatest sinners.) They become, especially in the earlier half of 
their womanhood, swept into the whirl of social ambitions and many 
sacrifice not only their health but their duty to the remorseless 
demands of the wooden image at whose shrine they worship. They 
have neither time nor desire for the ordinary affairs of life; domestic 
obligations have little claim upon their attention; they find no oppar- 
tunity for the practice of the old-fashioned homely virtues; their lives 
pecome a dreary worship of Mammon and a restless search after social 
novelty and physical excitement. Children seriously interfere with 
the numerous engagements of such women, and are regarded as 
undesirable accidents which are, at all hazards, to be avoided. Should 
. one or more stumble across their pathway, they are rapidly relegated 
to the charge of nurses and underlings, by whom they are brought up 
and to whom each of them owes almost entirely the first impressions 
made upon a nervous system, the inherent instability of which 
demands the most scrupulous and untiring care if, its possessor is to 
have even half a chance of a vigorous personality and robust health. 
The diminution im the birth-rate—which in the last twenty-five years 
has fallen over six per thousand of the population—has become 
sufficiently alarmmg to call forth a well-timed note of warning from 
the Bishop of London, who goes so far as to summon the forces of the 
_ English Church to strive for the mitigation of some of the evils which 
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are responsible for the decrease. These evils, if contmued, must, as 
his lordship truly says, “eat away the heart and drain away the life- 
“blood of our country.” 

Such preventable causes as luxurious self-indulgence and ungratifed 
aspirations are doing for many affluent women what such unavoidable 
causes as insufficient rest and food, together with ceaseless toil and 
anxiety, are frequently responsiole for in the lower orders; but in 
both instances the results are the same—a depraved nervous system 
and a progeny which inherits it in an increasing ratio, 

An analysis of the symptoms presented by neurasthenic patients 
reveals, as might be expected, 2 vast complexity of symptoms; but 
from among the tangle of evidence implicating the nervous system, 
and pointing to it as the fons ef origo mali, there stands forth ag a 
bold landmark in every case the existence cf mental deterioration. 

It declares itself in many ways and finds its expression im no 
sustained note either of excitement or depression. It varies in its 
manifestations, so that whereas one patient is apathetic and careless of 
the future, another is keenly concerned as to the state of his health 
and in mortal dread lest he die; whereas cne is so absorbed in his 
own ailments that his business and domestic affairs are utterly 
neglected, another takes such a lift of the concerns of other people 
that he has no time to look after the health or anything else either of 
his family or of himself; whereas one has a settled pain that nothing 
seems to touch, but is otherwise well, another has aches everywhere, 
one being no sooner got rid of than a successor is found elsewhere to 
supply its place; whereas one pms his faith implicitly to every new 
remedy or doctor he hears of and loses no time in taking the one or 
consulting the other, another treats drugs and doctors alike with the 
loftiest disdain and puts his trust in what he is pleased to call “the 
“eficacy of Nature”; whereas one believes in the cheese-cure and 
has been benefited by nothing in the way of treatment until Providence 
put him in the way of this method, another has found even that fail but 
has discovered his panacea in Christian Science. And so on, ad 
infinitum! the phases are too many to enumerate, but they are all 
indicative of an intellectual twist, so that it may be said assuredly that 
though the pattern varies according as the warp of heredity and 
idiosyncrasy is interwoven with the woof of environment and daily 
habits, yet the ultimate web is in every instance seamed with a mental 
thread which, being common to all, constitutes a link of relationship 
binding the many varieties together. 

In France, where functional diseases of the nervous system are 
more common than in this country, this prominence of mental 
phenomena has attracted much notice, and m a book recently written 
by Dr. Contet, of Paris, it is suggested that all the neuroses 
should be classified with neurasthenta under one generic title of 
Psychasthenia Such a change m nomenclature would at least 
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poasess descriptive value because, apart from the mental element, the 
Jack of tone which is the leading characteristic of the condition now 
known as neurasthenia is not really a fault in the nerves themselves 
but a failure in the vital power by which they are driven. The 
mechanism is not injured, but the energy by which it is maintained in 
activity is wanting. Like an engine which is complete in each integral 
part of its machinery and is capable of a certain amount of work, but 
which fails to reach its potential maximum because the fuel is incapable 
of producing or maintaining the requisite amount of steam, so the 
neurasthenic, though organically sound, is unable to meet the demands 
of each day’s work because the necessary energising power is 
insufficient. In other words, the pathological fault which is responsible 
for the symptoms—whatever its true nature may ultimately prove to 
be—is central, not peripheral; and within the scope of its influence 
are included not the body only but the mind as well. 

If this view of the true nature of nervous exhaustion be accepted, it 
becomes doubtful whether the measures at present in vogue for its 
prevention and cure are the best, or whether indeed they are commensu- 
rate to existing and prospective requirements. So far as prevention is 
concerned, the day must come at some future period of sociological 
development when the instinct of self-preservation will over-rule the 
pernicious habits and customs of the present day fashion and necessity. 
Men will come to learn that tissue income and expenditure must be 
adjusted to a better balance if the human machine is,to be kept in 
smoothly working order; that excess of either is a physiological sin 
which Nature will surely avenge either onthe individual or on his 
descendants; that sustained work of the best quality can only be 
performed when effort is kept well within the margin of accomplish- 
ment; that luxurious idleness and artificial excitement, when carried 
beyond the limits of a healthy counterpoise to the daily routine of active 
duty, bring about their neurasthenic nemesis as surely as over-strenuous 
gudeavour; and that the coming generation can be fitted to battle 
with the increasing complexities of life only if endowed with 
bodies that are structurally perfect and with nervous centres capable 
of producing throughout an average duration of life sufficient energy 
to enable the machine to perform satisfactorily the work whereto it 
has been set. It has been said that nerve instability is the natural 
consequence of increased mental power; but while this may be true 
of those possessed of genius, they are but few, and the statement is in 
no sense applicable to the large bulk of neurasthenic humanity. The 
writing on the wall is sufficiently legible to warn those whom it 
concerns that “break-down of the nervous system ” is no mere society 
craze which it is fashionable to suffer from, but is becoming a national 
calamity which bids fair to rob our descendants of many of those 
qualities which have done so much to make this empire what it is 

Prevention is only possible if public attention can be aroused and 
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individual effort enlisted. In so far as social customs and personal 
habits are contributing to the increase of nerve-instability, they must 
be altered if we are to escape that downfall of our supremacy which 
other great nations before us have experienced. A more vigorous 
public sentiment, fostered by an example of greater self-denial and 
more rigid adherence to simplicity of life on the part of those who 
set the pace and lead the fashions of the day, would do much to arrest 
the downhill rush of the multitude; pronounced social disapproval of 
the immoderate use of alcohol and tobacco and the stem forbidding 
of both under the age of puberty would shield the nervous centres 
from two of their most deadly enemies; and, though it might at first 
grate against popular feeling, the introduction by the legislature of 
an enactment whereby some form of compulsory military service was 
exacted from every healthy young man would matenally contribute to 
the preservation of active minds in vigorous bodies to those who are 
destined to make or mar the future history of their fatherland, 

But while prevention is the highest form of treatment, its effects are 
entirely prospective and can only manifest themselves gradually. We 
have meantime to deal with those who are already born to an inherit- 
ance that is unequal to the task of ordmary life, many of whom are 
now the victims of broken-down nerves. It is the present custom to 
look upon a rest-cure as essential in all varieties of functional nerve 
disorder; in many instances, this brings about a speedy improvement, 
but m a certain proportion of cases the result is disappointing, and in 
some no benefit whatever is gained. The same may be said of every 
form of treatment as applied to an individual disease; but the fact is 
possessed of special significance m connection with neurasthenic 
conditions, because the public has come to recognise that this is the 
remedy almost uncompromisingly advised in every case where investi- 
gation proves the symptoms to be wholly dependent upon “nerves.” 
When what is known as a rest-cure was first introduced by Dr. Weir- 
Mitchell, it was invoked as a remedy for hysterical disorders, and for , 
many of them it continues to be the best treatment. It is also suitable 
for selected cases of advanced neurasthenia which are on the border- 
line, or have encroached upon the territory of hysteria) But neuras- 
thenia is not hysteria, although they are closely alhed and are often 
confused one with the other. Except where both conditions co-exist 
and where it is impossible to come to a conclusion as to which is the 
prevailing type, such a mistake should not occur. In many instances 
it is to be feared that accuracy in nomenclature is sacrificed to expedi- 
ency. The neurasthenic patient dishkes to be thought hysterical, but 
unfortunately the converse is not true; the hysterical subject, though 
equally unwilling to be called so, loves to be told that the name of her 
disorder is neurasthenia. It is a loud-sounding word which plays up 
to her exaggerated sense of the importance of her symptoms and the 
seriousness of her state of health The essentials of the Weir- 
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Mitchell routine are absolute rest in bed, massage, super-alimentation, 
and complete isolation from friends and relatives. If- neurasthenic 
ailments own the psychic foundation which is here suggested, such 
a régime rigorously maintained must, in no small number of cases, 
aggravate rather than cure the disease. The time therefore has 
arrived when a protest should be entered against its indiscriminate use. 
Obviously it must be an error to treat the highly-strung, over-worked, 
sleepless brain-toiler by similar methods to those which it is wise to 
adopt for the restoration to a standard of health of the over-fed and 
inadequately-used tissues of the indolent, self-indulgent devotee of 
fashion, the disciple- of “the miserable gospel of comfort!” 
The element of rest m the scheme of treatment is good for both; 

but the other details must be adjusted with skill to the require- 
ments of each patient if a result adequate to the cost which it entails 
both in tme and money is to be achieved. The mental factor in the 
disorder ought to be more taken mto account than has hitherto been 
customary, and the person whose nervous system has broken down 
should be regarded as an individual unit with certain tendencies and 
weaknesses peculiar to him or herself, not as one of a crowd to be 
labelled with a disease which affects all its victims to a like extent 
and after the same fashion. A modified rest-cure—which does 
not involve complete isolation from friends, unbroken restriction 
to bed, abnormal amount of feeding, and the other extreme 
details which belong to the Weir-Mitchell system—is eminently suit- 
able for the majority of neurasthenic, patients ; but rest is the only part 
of the cure which is a stne-qud-non, and even that must be provided in’ 
such a shape as to conform to personal idiosyncrasy. It ought not to 
mean, necessarily, complete confmement to bed or sofa—which, in 
some instances, is more irritating than restful—but should connote a 
change in the customary conditions of daily life of a character to 

permit of a process of re-education, whereby faulty habits, whether 
of organ or function, may be corrected, and an active metabolism re- 
established. It should be -arranged, together with all other, details, 

with a due regard to the fact that what is required is not a new set of — 
nerves, but a restoration of the vital energy by which those which the 
patient possesses may be enabled to supply comfortably the daily 
wants of the organism. If the unfortunate victims of tired-out nerves 
would subject themselves early enough to rational treatment an these 
lines, the imprisonment which the Weir-Mitchell system involves would 
seldom be necessary, and fewer complaints would b€ heard of failure to 
cure or mitigate the evils of this widespread twentieth century disease. 


GUTHRIE RANKIN. 
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MID the turmoil of politcal warfare, the dispassionate observer 
A is inclined to doubt i Party Government is a good thing. 
The commonplaces against it reed not here be repeated: and it may 
fairly be defended as providing the necessary driving power for the 
political machine. A minor ment, however, is apt to be overlooked. 
The pleasure of the fight attrazts men of energy and leisure, as into a 
great game, by motives not purely altruistic, but not entirely selfish. 
Sometimes the contact with on= another and with great issues makes 
them into statesmen. This is the chief outcome of two notable books 
—the brilhant biography of tke leader of Tory Democracy and the 
chief maker of modern Conse-vatism published early last month by 
his Liberal and more Democretic son, and the more detailed history 
of one stage ın the process of his evolution published by the son of 
one of his still living associates“ 

Lord Randolph Churchill was born into a class whose birthright is 
politics. He himself was put into politics because he was known to 
have at any rate sufficient abrity to hold the ducal seat. He began 
life with plenty of animal sprits and common sense, fair but not 
conspicuous intellectual powers, and a strain of enthusiasm which was 
overlaid by lis other qualities, but which, curiously and somewhat 
incongruously, took a religious turn when it appeared at all And 
he had also abundance of sel?-confidence and of that characteristic 
which for want of a better name must be called “cheek.” Destined for 
Balliol, he was “ploughed for Matric”: after six months’ coaching 
he was more successful, but ac Merton, at that period pre-eminently 
the home not of the athlete but of the “noble sportsman”: and for 
three years of his undergraduzte career he was one of them. Then 
he began to take life seriously}, and read hard for about six months, 
with the immense advantage that he came to the work fresh, and that 
his intellect was undistracted by the subjects that draw off the 

* “Lord Randolph Churchill.” 3y Winston S. Churchill, M.P. Macmillan. 
`u The Fourth Party.” By Harold Gorst. Smith, Elder & Co. 
VOL. LXXXIX. 16 
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attention of ordinary Honour men from their books. His efforts were 
rewarded in Michaelmas Term, 1870, by a second class in the old 
School of Law and Modem History, which, with a little longer 
preparation, might have been a First. Fortunate in his early marriage, 
he was not taken by it into politics. He treated them, indeed, merely 
as an incident of his position in Society: and his first essays in the 
House, though his maiden speech elicited a kindly letter to his mother 
from Disraeli, are not much more striking politically than the efforts 
of an average Tory undergraduate at the Oxford Union, though they 


are distinctly mere amusing. But he met with a social disaster which . 


turned to good fortune. “He offended .a great personage.” His 
position m London Society became difficult: and so he went to 
. Ireland as private secretary to his father, the Viceroy, and determined 
to take up politics as g serious career. 

His first interest in practical politics as a study seems to have 
come, if we can judge from the biography, from some of the 
_ Nationalists with whom his tastes for sport brought him into contact, 

‘and he deliberately took up a neglected subject, that of Irish endowed 
schools, as a first step to Parliamentary success,‘ Also, he learnt for 
himself some truths about Ireland, and noted the neglect of Irish 


legislation in the Parliament of 1874—1880. But he still retained 


the prejudices of the juvenile Tory for the institutions under which he 
had been brought up. The speech at Woodstock of September 18th, 
1877, with which he astonished Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, the Chief 
Secretary, his own father, the Lord-Lieutenant, and the Morning 
Post, eulogises the Irish members and extenuates thetr obstruction 
as due to the systematic neglect of Irish grievances by the Govern- 
ment; so much he had seen for himself. But it.opens with passages 
_ of the most juvenile Toryism. “All legislation has perhaps a 
“mischievous tendency ;” the, Prisons Act, depriving the county 
magistrates of the control of local prisons, is “a serious blow at local 
self- "government ” ; its supporters are motived by “laziness and 
“avarice ” ; dnd the reat dancer ol County Boards, to which the 
Conservative Government was pledged, would be “frequent elections.” 
On the other hand—and this this at an acute stage of the Eastern 
Question—the fact that Great Britam is not engaged in war is put 
down to Party Government and to Providence, “and not to superior 

“ability on the part of Her Majesty's Government”; and “the 
“alarmists who go shriekmg and screaming and gibbering about the 

“country regarding the perilous condition of British interests” are 
remmded of M. Thiers’ dictum that “England has incalculable powér, 
“for she is mvulnerable at home.” 

However, at this time Lord Randolph Churchill was still a Tory, 
though with a mind of his own on the two subjects of current politics 
that he understood best. And his views on the Eastern Question 
took shape, during the debate on the vote of credit occasioned by the 
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Treaty of San Stefano, in a remarkable letter to Sir Charles Dilke, 
suggesting an Address to the Crown praying that British influence 
might be used in favour of extending self-government in the Balkan 
provinces and freeing them from the rule of the Turk This 
suggestion, however, was only made on the morning of the day on 
which the debate on Mr. Forsters amendment was brought to a 
premature and inglorious close by the misleading inteligence received 
from Constantinople as to the Russian advance towards that aty, 
and the exaggerations of it crculated in the House. After that— 
even though the motion was drafted and the question of its intro- 
duction discussed with Sir Charles Dilke—the Jingo feeling in the 
House and the country deprived it of all prospect of success. Had 
it only been thought of a little earlier, it might have dissociated. 
a section of the Conservatives from the passionate support of Turkish 
misrule. But still at this time its author was no “democrat.” He 
vented his resentment at the Government for their attitude on the 
Eastern Question by an attack on the County Boards Bill and the | 
unfortunate Mr. Sclater-Boath; but he opposed it on the lines of his . 
speech at Woodstock, because it replaced the rule of the county 
magistrates by a hybrid system of county boards. The speech is that 
of a very young old Tory, who objects to modern legislation of all 
sorts. “If the Eastern Question does not settle itself soon, I fear 
“domestic legislation is likely to be more mischievous than usual” 
He defended Quarter Sessians, objected to the coincidence of taxation 
with representation, complained that the Government had struck at 
the Church (by the Public Worship Act), at the rights of property (by 
the Agnicultural Holdings Act), and at the county magistrates (by the 
Pnsons Act), and declared that the arguments for the abolition of 
Quarter Sessions were much the same as those for the abolition of | 
the House of Lords. “I have raised the last wail of the expiring Tory 
“Party. They have swallowed an immense amount of nastiness 
“They have had their banner dragged along many a muddy path. . . -e 
“Tf I can only get any support . .. I shall be prepared to offer an 
“uncompromising opposition to this most radical and democratic 
“measure, this crowning desertion of Tory principles, this supreme 
“violation of political honesty.” Doubtless all this need not be taken 
quite seriously, but a democrat would have used other arguments. It 
is hardly wonderful that the Duke “does not seem to have been very 
“stern in his rehukes on this occasion”: and the comparatively dull 
Parliamentary politics of 1879 appear to have had no attraction for the 
future leader. 

It was after the collapse of the Conservatives at the election of 
1880 that the game finally captured Lord Randolph. He was drawn 
into close association with the other members of the Fourth Party 
by circumstances purely fortuitous Of these members Sir John 
Gorst was really democratic in his leanings. He had signalised 
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himself in New Zealand by protesting against the official bullying of 
a Maori chief. Moreover, he had been brought into more contact 
than most people with the rank and file of the Conservative Party, 
and he had excellent reason to be profoundly dissatished with its 
management and its leaders. Sir Henry Wolff had special knowledge 
on the Eastern Question: Mr. Balfour was “the odd man” of the 
Party. He jomed “for the fun of the thing”; and he has never 
quite got rd of the habit of regarding tactics as more important than 
issues, Their object was not to forward special ideals, democratic 
or otherwise, but to play the game well. What makes the Party 
seem democratic was partly the after history of its most eminent 
member and partly the tendencies of Sir John Gorst, who “supplied 
“the politics for the four.” 

The Bradlaugh case gave them their opportunity. Suir Stafford 
Northcote, as Mr. Harold Gorst points out, had been selected to lead 
the Party in the Commons in the belief that he would only have to 
face Lord Hartington. When Gladstone came back triumphant, Sir 
Stafford could not make headway against him, even -had he not been 
hampered by his personal respect for his old chief. But the four 
friends took the case up chiefly to play with. By hazard’ Sir Henry 
Wolff raised the question as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission. Mr. 
Bradlaugh himself gave the Opposition their opening. Lord 
Randolph Churchill took it, and thenceforth the Party played up. 
They approached the problem with scant regard for the deeper questions 
raised by it, and they appealed ,successfully to the passions and 
prejudices of the House. Still more was ther action on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill mere play, and their objections were merely dialectical, 
or what a Greek philosopher would have called “eristic” Similarly, 
they habitually “drew” Mr. Gladstone, to their own great satisfaction 
and the delay of public business) Their only definite views were, 
to all appearance, on the Bradlaugh question; and, though Lord 
Randolph Churchill had some knowledge of Ireland, it was not this 
that inspired his audacious proposal to mit the duration of the 
Coercion Act of 1880 to one year. He and his friends regarded it 
as a Clever move, tending to break up the Liberal Party and unite 
the Irish, the Radicals, and the Conservative Party against the 
official Liberals; and it was only ‘not carried out because it did not 
approve itself to Lord Beaconsfield, who took a friendly interest in 
the manceuvres of the group. 

The game was interrupted in 1882 by Lord Randolph’s illness. 
When he returned to active politics, it was with his democratic 
instincts strengthened ; but still they were pressed into the service of 
his side. He believed with passion in propositions wholly mappro- 
priate to the Conservative party platform then or since; that Arabi’s 
rebellion in Egypt was a genuine national movement, that the 
Khedive Tewfik stood in with it as long as he dared, and threw. it 
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over only when it imperilled his rule and exposed him to the 
vengeance of Europe: and ke formulated a definite policy—that of 
supporting the Egyptian Nationalists. But by him, and still more 
by the party outside Parliament, these views were taken up as 
weapons in party warfare. Fair Trade is used similarly—though 
longer experience was to disabuse him of the belief in its efficacy. 
The Primrose League was founded as a new device of “the game ” ; 
for more than twenty years it proved only too successful. And 
the long struggle for the control of the party machine in 1883—84 18 
not prompted so much by a desire to make it support any particular set 
of principles as by the desire to make it efficient and supply it with 
additional power from the enthusiasm of the masses. His advocacy 
of the substitution of Lord Salisbury as leader for Sir Stafford 
Northcote was treated at the time as motived by the desire to secure 
the Leadership of the House of Commons for himself It was due 
rather to his confidence that the House would thus be effectively led. 
Victory in this struggle is hllowed by compromise and surrender, 
to the profound discomfiture of the ablest of Lord Randolph’s 
associates and a real Tory Democrat, Sir John Gorst. Much stress 
is laid in Mr. Harold Gorst’s >00k on the breach which this surrender 
involved of the compact that the Members of the Fourth Party 
should always consult each other before taking any important step. 
To the present writer it seems that Lord Randolph sacrificed his 
partner’s views and feelings to the paramount needs of “the game.” 
He certainly did his best afterwards to make amends in other ways. 
His victery took Lord Eandolph to an office for which his 
only qualification seems to have been that he had just spent a winter in 
India—where, however, he had exhibited a good sense and a breadth 
of view unusual in the British visitor by coming into touch with native 
politicians and visiting the native gentry; and it was his fortune 
to be able to do much good work in a very short official career. He 
opened up a famine-stricken region by a new railway; he prevented 
—very nearly at the cost cf breaking up the Government—the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught to high command m India; 
and he annexed Burma outright to the British Empire instead of 
treating it as a Protectorate, a3 even Lord Salisbury had desired. 
Naturally, as a Minister, hs views on Ireland matured; and at the 
time of the Home Rule crisis he put forward what might have been, 
from the Conservative point af view, a plausible scheme for dismteg- 
rating the Homeé Rule forces by appealing to the Clericals for Local 
Government in England and Ireland, on the basis of “similarity and 
“simultaneity,” reform of un‘versity education in Ireland, procedure 
reform, an extensive and radical reform of the land laws, and criminal 
law codification and reform. But the Party were weakened by Lord 
Carnarvon’s resignation anc by the determination to introduce 
Coercion; théy had virtually no policy, since Lord Randolph’s was 
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rejected; and they had to go out Then followed the Home Rule: 
struggle and Lord Randolph’s reckless fight for the Union It is 
umpossible to approve his methods at best, they can only be taken as 
among the unfortunate incidents of the game. But unquestionably 
he. was one of the principal agents in the Unionist Coalition. 

Leadership, however, completed the formation of the statesman 
which office had begun. - He made an excellent and dignified Leader 
of the House at a very critical time. He defended admirably the 
Civil Service Estimates, took an unexpectedly sound line on’ the 
liberties of Bulgaria (though it was not hard to do so against Russian 
aggression), and produced a very fair imitation of a Radical pro- 
gramme im his Dartford Speech. He promised inquiries into Irish 
land, Irish development, currency reform, and the reduction of 
expenditure, a step towards “the land for the people” Local 
Government reform, reductions of taxation and the promotion 
of popular liberty in Eastern Europe in conjunction, with Austria- 
Hungary, and on the lines of the Treaty of Berlin. It was a specious 
plan amid the general Liberal depression of 1886, and the best proof 
of its seriousness is that it alarmed the Tories. B 

But Lord Randolph’s chief title to remembrance as a Minister is 
the democratic Budget that was never introduced and is now first 
revealed It was mainly a lower middle-class Budget, simplifying 
the Death Duties, increasing the revenue by a number of minute and 
not very burdensome indirect taxes (chiefly on luxuries), by a pro- 
gressive house duty, in itself a democratic measure, and by a reduction 
in the debt charge which would have substituted a permanent relief 
for the temporary suspensions imto which Chancellors of the 
Exchequer are too often tempted. The money obtained was to be 
spent in grants in aid to local authorities—a bad plan, since further 
developed—in a reduction of the tea and tobacco duties, and in a 
very substantial remission of the Income Tax Much of it would 
probably be regarded as unsound by orthodox British finance. Small 
‘taxes ‘are apt to be uncertain and hardly worth collection, and the 
Income Tax calls for reconstruction rather than reduction The 
Budget ‘looks like an ingenious attempt to combine relief to the 
lower middle-classes with the accepted principles of Conservative 
finance, ; 
_ The Budget no doubt alarmed the Cabinet.’ “They said nothing,” 
its author told his chief assistants at the Treasury; “but you should 
“have seen their faces!” But the split came, as evetyone knows, on 
the question of retrenchment At that time, the reasons against it 
seemed ‘strong; Lord Randolph’s view was, however, justified in 
part by his successor, and in part by events. But his biographer 
makes it clear that his resignation was not motived by personal 
pique or-by the hope that he ‘would farce the Ministry into acceptance 
of his scheme. The demand for retrenchment was part of the new 
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Tory Democratic policy which he had gradually evolved, and was 
strengthened by his views of Eastern politics He feared that 
Russophobia, revived by the kidnapping of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria, would draw Great Britain mto war; and he did not want 
her to be tempted, as he says, by the knowledge that her weapon 
was sharp. He resigned; the Ministry tottered for a fortnight; it 
failed to find a new basis in a Liberal-Unionist coalition, but supplied 
his place by introducing Mr. Coschen; and the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer became a private member and the candid friend of the 
Government. His best course, no doubt, for personal reasons, would 
have been to go over to the Liberal camp, where he might have led 
(had he lived) and would have Jearnt more. But, Mr. Churchill 
tells us, he was pledged to the Union by both action and conviction ; 
and he found after discussion with Mr. Chamberlain that their views 
were so divergent that—even with the Coercion Act in prospect— 
they could not form the National Party which had been predicted 
with anxiety by many of their adherents, and with hope by a few. 
He remained, therefore, an independent member; did excellent work 
for economy, helped to rid London of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works—which deserved ending because of its structure rather than 
because of the particular scandals which enveloped its last days; 
castigated the Conservative Party for their hideous blunder in 
accepting the Pigott forgery, in language which, though transgressing 
Parliamentary propriety, hardly exceeded the needs of the occasion ; 
and, by personal observation m South Africa, got over the view, which 
still obsesses many worthy patriots, that the retrocession of the 
Transvaal after Majuba was cowardly and criminal “We might have 
“kept the Transvaal,” he concluded, “but we should have lost Cape 
“Colony.” 

Time and the fuller knowledge now made available by filial care 
have justified Lord Randolph in most of his actions. It was not he 
who struck the final blow at Lord Iddesleigh: and it was Lord 
Iddesleigh’s own amiable qualities that unfitted ‘him for the leadership. 
at a particularly exciting stage of the Parliamentary game. Where 
Lord Randolph seemed to sacrifice his own associates, it was, we think, 
at any rate until the Pigott case, for the supposed good of the game. 
But it was the game that kept him in pobtics, that brought him out 
of his early prejudices—of which he had not many—and that 
developed in him the ability to lead and the power to frame legis- 
lation. But for the unfortunate question of the maintenance of the 
Union he might have passed over to the Liberal Party and taken 
the place for which his nature and training had fitted him. As it 
was, bis convictions came to shut him out from active participation in 
the play. 

It was an unfortunate ending, but the fact that Bntish Party 
Government has no place for the independent member cannot fairly 
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be held to weigh heavily againct its many merits Those who 
deprecate it as a concomitant of the Parliamentary system may well 
turn their attention to the experience of ‘other countries: to Italy, 
where Parties have been “transformed ” till their names mean nothing, 
where the allegiance and even the attendance of something like a 
third of the House is always uncertain, and where Ministries lean, 
through their several members, on half-a-dozen groups, and frequently 
waste a week, or more, of valuable Parliamentary time. at critical 
moments in painful efforts at reconstruction Or they may think of 
France from the fall of MacMahon to the time when the Dreyfus case 
, 8olidarised the defenders of the Republic, with her series of unstable 
Mmistries, painfully constructed, rarely aiming at the realisation of 
definite programmes, not seldom weak in technical knowledge—of 
foreign politics for example—and usng up their members so fast that 
the Foreign Ministers of other countries hardly knew at times with 
whom they were dealing, or whether French policy might not suddenly 
change. Party discipline at leas- prevents the ambitious man 
from playing for his own hand—at any rate with success, That Lard 
Randolph Churchill did not do so, his biography proves. Equally 
clear is it that he did not begin with ideals or doctrines He 
was a man of the world, with plenty of energy and knowledge of 
men, who was caught up and drawn into the game by the pleasure 
of it: was made into a statesman by it: and was only prevented from 
crowning a brilliant career with more solid services to the nation by 
an accident of the distracted politica’ situation of 1887. Itis a rough 
game, seldom played more roughly than by him and hig associates : 
but his play does not seem to have cisturbed the good feeling enter- 
tained for him by his strongest opponents Morally, doubtless, there 
is something repellent in the quaintly-mischievous tactics of the F ourth 
Party in its early daya But were politicians always intensely earnest, 
political contests would be as bitter, znd as unscrupulously conducted, 
as religious controversies. That plav is not everything, is a lesson 
‘sharply emphasised by the acts of the late Ministry and the disaster 
that has followed. But the element of play has its advantages. It 
necessitates keeping up the sides; it gives us stability in politics, and 
preserves us from becoming the prey cf personal ambitions ; and, what 
we may all remember with benefit az the present crisis, it makes us 
play fair, and teaches the vanquished how to take defeat 
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THOUGHT: CONSCIOUSNESS: LIFE 


I. 


e: HE brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile,” has been 

recently quoted by Mr. Mallock as a celebrated scientific 
utterance of a materialist; i has certainly often been repeated and 
very likely has often touched with a pang some heart, longing 
for an assurance of the reality of the spiritual life. 

But is it true? It seems to me to be at once obviously and really 
untrue. The bile which the liver secretes is, lke the liver itself, a 
physical substance ; you can see it, you can handle it; it has physical 
and chemical qualities Of thought, none of these things is true; 
thought you can neither see nor handle, nor has it any physical or 
chemical qualities. If the brain does secrete thought, then you have 
this strange conclusion, that a physical thing can secrete a non-physical 
thing, and such a process is z very different one from the secretion by 
a physical thing of another physical thing. Certamly the brain does 
not secrete thought as—in the same manner as—the liver secretes bile, 

Let us, look at the two operations a little more nearly. A certain 
quantity of blood goes from the heart to the liver, and there undergoes 
changes, and amongst other things secretes bile; some blood returns 
in a changed condition into the veins of the body. Now in every 
physical change there is no loss either of matter or energy, though 
there is or may be a change in the chemical condition of the matter, 
and in the form of the energy. If one were to take stock of the matter 
concerned in the action of the liver before and after that action, the 
two accounts would balance, but they would balance only by taking 
the bile into account in the second stock-taking—that is, after the 
secretion had taken place. 

Now in hke manner a certain quantity of blood goes from the heart 
to the brain, and there concurrently with the processes of thought 
undergoes certain changes, and from it matter is carried off by the 
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capillaries, and the used-up blood is returned to the venous system ; 
and again, if we take an account of the matter before and after the 
action of the brain, the two accounts would balance, but would balance 
without bringing thought into the account at all, without putting down 
thought as having any value in the account which we are taking. 

In both cases there is a use of matter concerned in the operation, 
but in the one case the thing produced is ejusdem generis with the 
thing producing, and can therefore come into the account ; in. the other 
case the thmg produced, if it be produced, is not of the same kind, and 
cannot come into the account at all. 

So then not only does the brain not secrete thought in the same 
way as the liver secretes bile, it does not secrete thought at all in any 
reasonable meaning of the word “secrete.” 

All that we can really say of the relation of mind to brain is that s0 
far as we know it in man or in the animal world, a certain physical 
activity of the brain, with an accompanying change in the blood which 
feeds it, is a condition of the attion of the mind. 

But then arises the question whether that condition is the relation of 
cause and effect or some other relationship. That it is not the relation 
of cause and effect seems strongly suggested by the fact that the cause 
and the effect are in no sense ejusdem generis—a physical cause is 
suggested for a non-physical effect. Their diversity of character seems 
to suggest rather that there are two independent entities which have 
nevertheless come, whether temporarily or otherwise, into combination 
with one another, and so impose conditions the one on the other. 


I, 


The same conclusion seems to me to be suggested by the 
phenomenon of personal identity. The body is, as we learn from the 
physiologists, in a perpetual state of flux—warrd j&—and as a result 
the whole structure is destroyed and renewed every few years—and 
the physical person of to-day is in every particular different from the 
physical person of some seven years ago, so that the old man of 
seventy has, so to speak, worn and worn out some ten separate and 
independent bodies. And yet, so far back as his memory can carry 
him, he knows and feels that he is the same man; that, spite of years, 
spite of the change of his bodily companion, spite ‘of the lapse of 
consciousness night after night, and in spite of changes of thought and 
feeling, he is conscious beyond dispute or debate of the same 
personality all through. This phenomenon seems to me strongly to 
confirm the view that the relation between body and soul is not the 
relation of cause and effect, but the relation of two independent 


entities. 
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Very similar considerations arise in reference to the relation between 
matter and energy, and life and death. Let us take a living thing of 
the simplest form—say an amoeba, a mere piece of naked protoplasm. 
So long as it is alive, we cannot analyse it into its constituent chemical 
constituents; but when it is dead we find it to consist of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, a little sulphur, and perbaps some 
phosphorus and iron. 

So long as the amoeba lives, these constituents of protoplasm are 
held together in an unstable combination, a combination capable of 
rapid changes; but when the amceba dies these constituents separate 
and are led away from one ancther by stronger attractions. 

So long as the amceba lived it exhibited varous functions: 
“contractibility, irritability anc automatism, reception and assimila- 
“tion of food, metabolism with secretion and excretion, respiration 
“and reproduction.” 

So soon as the amoeba dies all these functions cease. 

Now there is, I believe, no possible reason to suppose that life 
added a single chemical constituent to the substances which were 
present after death, for if such a substance was added by life, it would 
be missed from somewhere else. Again, there is no reason to suppose 
that death adds or takes away a single constituent, for if it did so, it 
would be missed or found somewhere else. 

Again, if we take what has been called the energy balance-sheet, 
we arrive at the same result. It is known from theoretical reasoning 
and from actual experiment that the physical and known sources of 
energy in the organism balance the actual day by dav expenditure of 
heat and work. Dr. Frankland having ascertained the heat value of 
different constituents of food cn the income side of the balance-sheet, 
and experiments commenced by Helmholtz having ascertained the 
heat of the animal body given aif or used up on the expenditure side 
of the account, it has thus been shown that life leacs neither to the ° 
production nor the disappearance of energy, and that life and death 
are therefore entirely outside of the account 

Life thus seems to present itself to us as a great chemist, and the 
body asa great laboratory in which the philosopher works. The great 
chemist, when he begins his work, only avails himself of the materials 
ready to his hand and of the existing forces; he adds nothing to the 
one or to the other, and when he departs and leaves his laboratory 
he leaves behind him all the same materials and the same forces, but 
differently arranged. From his labours there is no gain and no loss 
to the materials of the world; only so long as he was at work the 
materials were used in one way, and when he departs they are used in 
another way. 

But Life is not only a chemist, he is a great physicist also, and the 
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body is his physical laboratory, and here he uses the forces ready to 
his hand : for all that he receives he can give a rigorous account; but 
he introduces no new energy, though he uses the energy in a way which 
is different from that which was in vogue before he appeared, and 
from that which will be m use when he has departed. 

The chemist and the physicist alike by obeying the laws of nature 
can produce results never dreamed of until seen. In like manner life, 
as the great chemist and physicist at one and the same time, by the 
use of the chemical and physical laws of the universe, and in obedience 
to them, produces results of the most marvellous kind. 

Life is thus seen not as one amongst many chemical or physical 
forces, or chemical or physical laws—not as adding to them or counter- 
acting them ; but as a something standing on a quite different plane of 
being, and yet controlling and guiding all these forces to determined 
ends, to ends which these'forces never would have reached without this 
determination and control 


IV. 


These three considerations, (1) the contrast between the action of the 
liver and of the brain, and between bile and thought, (2) the continuity 
of consciousness in the presence of a perpetual flux of the body and (3) 
the fact that neither life nor death enters into the account of matter 
or of energy, seem to go far to justify the belief that that something of 
which thought, consciousness and life are all manifestations, is of a 
different order of being, and stands on a different plane’of existence 
from the body and from all physical and material things, 

I add certain extracts from recent publications which will, I think, 
confirm some of my propositions, and will, I am sure, show to whom I 
am under large obligations. 


. Extract from the late Sir G. G. Stokes’ “Natural Theology” (Giffard 
Lectures, 1891, pp. 100-101.) 


It would seem as if there were something about a living thing which 
exercised a sort of command over matter. I do not say that the 
forces or laws to which inorganic matter is subject are opposed or 
superseded when matter belongs to a living thing. The chemist has 
no command whatsoever over the laws of chemical affinity, and yet by 
working in obedience to those laws he is able in his laboratory to 
form a variety of compounds, some of which do not occur in nature, 
while others do occur, but are formed perhaps in some vegetable, 
in some manner totally different fram that by which they have been 

_obtained by the chemist, So, it may be, this unknown something on 
which life depends, acts on matter without any interference with the 
laws which belong to it as such, with the result of bringing about 
the growth and so forth of the living thing. 
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' Extract from Sir G. G. Stokes’ “Giffard Lectures,” 1893, p. 40. 
After stating two views of the nature of a living organism, the one 
of which he calls materialism, the other directionism, and having dealt 
with the former, he says :— 


According to the other (directionism) the organism is subject indeed 
to all the physical forces, just like dead matter: but over and above 
these, there is an influence of some kind about it, not recognisable by 
our senses, nor observed in relation to lifeless matter, under which the 
growth and all that relates to the functions of the organism as a living 
thing, take place. This :nfluence from its very nature eludes our 
observation: we can only judge of it from its effects: it would seem, 
at least, according to the best conception I am able to form of it, to 
be something of the nature of a directing power, not counteracting 
the action of the physical Zorces, but guiding them into a determined 
channel. 


Extract from “Ludwig and Mcderm Physiology,” by the late Professor 
Sir John Burdon Sanderson. 24th January, 1896. “ Proceedings of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britam.” (Vol. 15, Pt I., pp. 22-23.) 


The proof of the non-existence of a special “‘vital force” lies in 
the demonstration of the adequacy of the known sources of energy 
in the organism to account for the actual day by day expenditure of 
heat and work—in other words, on the possibility of setting forth an 
energy balance-sheet, in which the quantity of food which enters the 
body in a given period (hour or day) is balanced by an exactly corre- 
spondihg amount of heat produced or external work done. It is 
interesting to remember that the work neceasary for preparing sucha 

vv balance-sheet (which Mayer had attempted but, from want of sufficien 
data, failed in) was begun thirty years ago in the laboratory of the 
Royal Institution by the present Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society. But the determinations made by Dr. Frankland related to 
one side of the balance-sheet, that of income, By his researches tn 
1866 he gave Physiologis-s for the first time reliable information as” 
to the heat value (that is the amount of heat yielded by the combus- 
tion) of different constituents of food. If still remained to apply 
methods of exact measurement to the expenditure side of the 
account. Helmholtz hac estimated this, as regards man, as best he 
might ; but the technical difficulties of measuring the expenditure of 
heat of the animal body appeared until lately to be almost insuper- 
able. Novwthat it has been at last successfully accomplished, we have 
the experimental proof that in the process of life there is no produc- 
tion or disappearance cf energy. It may be said that it was 
unnecessary to prove wha: no scientifically sane man doubted. There 
are, however, reasons why it is of importance to have objective 
evidence that food is the sole and adequate source of the energy 
which we day by day or Lour by hour disengage, whether in the form 
of heat or externa] work. 
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Extract from a paper read to the Synthetic Society in London, on 
February 20th, 1903, by Sir Oliver J. Lodge. From “Nature.” 
(Vol 67, pp. 595-596.) 


Undoubtedly our body is material and can act on other matter, 
and its energy is derived from food, like any other self-propelled and 
fuel-fed mechanism ; the question is whether our will or mind or life 
can direct our body's energy along certain channels to attain desired 
ends ; or whether direction, as well as amount, of activity is wholly 
determined by mechanical causes. 

Answers that might be given are:-— 

(a) That life is a form of energy, and achieves its results by 
imparting to matter energy that would not otherwise be in existence, 
in which case life is a part of the machine, and as truly mechanical 
as all the rest. I hold that this is false; because the essence of 
energy is that it can transform itself into other forms, remaining 
constant in quantity, whereas life does not transmute itself into any 
form of energy, nor does death affect the sum of energy in any 
known way. 

(4) That life is something outside the scheme of mechanics, 
although it can nevertheless touch or direct material motion, subject 
always to the laws of energy and all other mechanical laws; supple- 
menting them, but contradicting or traversing them no whit. 

This I hold to be true. 


EDWARD FRY. 


FAN 


CAN UNIONISTS SUPPORT A HOME RULE 


GOVERNMENT? 


“ Was there ever a device more certatu lo prolong all the troubles 
of Parliament; was there ever a systems of policy less hopeful a attatntng 
any solid or permanent standing g than this proposal to dole ont 
to Ireland from year to year, with grudging and ving, ana with 
the frank statement that it is a dangerous business, that whsch she does 
not want, and which, 1, she accepts at all, she will only t for the 
sl sid of making further demands” ?/—GLADSIONE, 13 Ap 1886, 

ansard, 3rd Ser., vol ceciv., p. 1545-6. 

“It ts with the greatest di, that J am able to separate policy 
from justice Jusiice is itself E Seg ene O o A 
and cap airi drpariure from ii nder any tances, 
under suspicion of tetng no policy at all.—BURXKE. 


HIS article is addressed neither to Home Rulers, whether 
English or Irish, nor to those Unionists, whether Free Traders 
or Protectionists, who deliberately hold that the maintenance of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland is of less importance 
than legislation in accordance with what they believe to be sound 
economic doctrine. This article is addressed to that large body of 
Unionists who, like myself, adhere in 1906 to the Unionism of 1886 
and hold that the maintenance of the Union and opposition to the 
creation of a separate Irish Parliament are matters of such urgent 
necessity that they should silence for the time at least all controversies 
as to economic policy. My object then is to convince such Unionists 
first that the present Ministry is essentially a Home Rule Government 
pursuing a policy of Home Ruls, next, that to this policy no Unionist 
can give any support whatever, and, y, that the duty of Unionists 
both in and out of Parliament is to sink all differences which divide the 
Party until they have secured the safety of the Union. My wish is 
to enforce these obvious considerations with as little reference as 
possible to the personal and transitory, and therefore comparatively 
unimportant, aspects of contemporary politics. 

First. The Premier and his colleagues constitute a Home Rule 
Government; they do not indeed intend to bring forward a Home 
Rule Bill, but they do avowedly intend to pursue a policy of Home 
Rule. 
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This fact dominates the whole political situation. Attempts, how- 
ever, have been made, and are made, to deny its existence or to 
minimise its significance. For the sake of my argument, there— 
fore, it is necessary to place beyond a doubt the intention of the 
Ministry to pursue a policy which may lead up to and ultimately 
ensure the creation of an Irish Parliament for the government of 
Ireland. Let, then, any candid reader attend to the language—the 
plain and honest language—of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, on 
23rd November, 1905. “If,” said the present Premier, “he-were asked 
“for advice by an ardent Irish Nationalist, he would say that his desire 
“was to see the effective management of Irish affairs in the hands of 
“a representative Irish authority; and he further said that, if he 
“were the Irish Nationalist, he would take it in any way that he could 
“get it If an instalment of representative control were offered to 
“Ireland, or any administrative improvement, be would advise the 
“Nationahsts thankfully to accept it, provided it was consistent and 
“led up to their larger policy—but, he repeated, it must be consistent 
“and lead up to the larger policy. To secure good administration was 
“one thing, but good government could never be a substitute for 
“government by the people themselves."* Can any calm and honest 
critic doubt the import of these words? Does not the desire to see 
the “efective management of Irish affairs in the hands of a representa- 
“tive Insh anthority” mean neither more nor less than the creation 
of an Irish Parliament for the: government of Ireland? The whole 
circumstances of the case enhance the force of this declaration 
of policy. The speaker believed, and with good reasen, that he 
was on the threshold of office; he knew that the programme 
formally laid down by him as a leader of the Opposition must 
bind him as Prime Minister at Westminster. He was aware that 
two courses were open to him. One, at any rate, of the issues to be 
raised at the coming. general election would be the decision of the 
burning controversy between Free Traders and Protectionists. It was 
in the power of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman to offer an alliance to 
Unionist Free Traders on the terms that, Free Trade or Protection 
being the only issue before the country, nothing should be done - 
during the continuance of the next Parliament at least, by himself 
or his followers, for the direct or indirect promotion of Home Rule. 
Such a proposal had much to recommend it It would certainly hawe 
rallied round Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman a considerable number of 
Unionists. It would have ensured a large Parliamentary majority in 
favour of Free Trade, and, what is even of more consequence, would 
have made the vote of the electorate on one ‘single plain issue 
absolutely decisive. It was, on the other hand, open to him to declare 
his desire to promote the policy of Home Rule, and thus for a time 
* Times, November 24, 1g05. 
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at any Tate to secure the support of and in effect make an alliance with 
the Irish Nationalists The advantages of this course were also 
obvious, but they would necessarily be bought at a high price. It 
would make the united action of all Free Traders a matter of extreme 
difficulty; it would place before the country at the general election 
two separate issues; the one and the more prominent might be 
Free Trade against Protection, but the other and the at least equally 
important issue would become Home Rule against Unionism. The 
leader of the Opposition made his choice. His speech at Stirling was 
the final adoption of an alliance with Irish Nationalism It all 
but excluded co-operation between Free Trade Unionists and Free 
Traders who advocated Home Rule. My purpose is not either to 
praise or to blame Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s action. It may 
have been suggested by considerations of partisanship, but it may 
well have been dictated by conscientious conviction. It is the part 
of wisdom as well as of fairness to believe that a leading politician, 
who, himself a zealot for Free Trade, causes division among Free 
Traders through adherence to a policy of Home Rule, is gwded 
by the genuine belief that the creation of an Irish Parliament 
for Ireland is required alike by justice and by expediency. This 
faith every Unionist absolutely repudiates, but one can under- 
stand how such a faith may have led a cautious or, to use 
his own expression, a “canny” politician to the adoption of a 
most dangerous decision. In any case the words spoken at Stirling 
remain decisive; they have irretrievably fixed the Irish policy of the 
Government, Nor at the moment of their utterance was their import 
misunderstood. Lord Rosebery well knew the character of the 
present Premier; his Lordship was startled by the new programme; 
he meditated upon the matter for days; he came at last to a con- 
clusion which is best expressed in his own words: “I am sorry to 
“say that a more careful perusal [of the speech] has only confirmed 
“and strengthened the misgivings that I felt on first reading that 
“speech. The responsible leader of the Liberal Party, if I have not” 
“misread his utterance—and I do not conceive it possible to have 

“misread his utterance, because it is so careful, so strenuous, and so 
“reiterated —has hoisted once more, in its most pronounced form, the 
“flag of Irish Home Rule. I am not going even now to utter one 
“jarring note which can conflict with the unity of the Free Trade 
“Party. To maintain that unity, even at the cost of personal efface- 
“ment, must be the duty of every man who believes Free Trade to 
“be the greatest practical issue before the country at this moment. 
“But I object to the raising of the banner of Home Rule, not merely 
“because of high constitutional objections founded on the experience, 
“the recent experience, of fareign European countries, but also because 
“of my belief as to what will really conduce to the welfare of the 
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“Trish people itself. But I object to it Mainly on this occasion for 
“this reason, that it-impairs the unity of the Free Trade Party, and 


“that it indefinitely postpones discussions on social and educational. © 
“reform on which the country has set its heart. I, then, will add, 
“no More on this subject, except to say emphatically and explicitly‘ 


“and once for all that I cannot serve under that banner ”* Nor did 
Lord Rosebery stand alone. Ardent Radicals and Irish Natonalists 
were on the whole satisfied with a policy which, if it did'not actually 
promise a Home Rule Bill, led along the path towards Home Rule+ 


Some, indeed, of the Premier’s present colleagues were sure at first . 


that there was some misunderstanding.t They apparently thought 
that their leader had gone further than he really had, and fore- 
shadowed an actual Home Rule Fill Lord Tweedmouth, however, 
is an expert in Party management; he soon perceived how 
the land lay. He proclaimed his adherence to the principles 
of Mr. Gladstone, but insisted they could not be immediately 
applied in the shape of Home Rule Bills “In his view 
“self-government was a remedy for Insh difficulties, inasmuch 
“as it would help England ‘and Scotland also: but let them 
“be prudent; let them adapt ther tactics to the case. They had 
“made two great frontal attacks, and failed; they must try gentler, 
“and perhaps slower, methods, and instead of frontal they must 
“adopt flank attacks. To attempt to introduce in the’ next Parliament 
“a Bill of the character of those of 1886 and 1893 would be only to 
“court defeat and further to postpone the end they all desired and 
“were all aiming at.”§ Here there is no mistake possible. A policy 
of Home Rule is deliberately substituted for a Home Rule Bill, and 
now that frontal attacks have failed, a flank movement, it is urged, 
will attain the end which the Premier and his followers all desire, 
namely, the establishment of an Irish Parliament for the government of 
Ireland. If the above quotations do not sufficiently establish my point, 
take one or two more. For honesty and directness of speech few public 
men can compare with my friend Mr. John Morley. His behef in 
Home Rule as a panacea for the miseries of Ireland is, he proclaims, 
unshaken. “I cannot, and I will not,” he said at Arbroath, “pretend 
“to believe that any reform in the machinery of Irish government will 
“be found a permanently effective or successful substitute for the 
“policy of an Irish-elected and representative authority with powers 
“and functions defined by Parliament. Of course that conviction on 
“my part—a conviction derived fram years of office and many more 
“years of Opposition, and of vigilant and disinterested observation 

* Times, November 27, 1905, p. 4. 

t Nationalist Manifesto, Timas, January 1, 1906, 

| See Times and Daily Mail, November 28, 1905. 

$ Times, November 30, 1905. 
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_ would not prevent me, cannot prevent me, from co-operating 

“in more limited reforms that are not compatible with it.”* 
Consider, lastly, the words of the leader whom Unionists have been 
accustomed to trust, and most rightly trust, beyond all other men 
for sobriety of judgment. “The question of Home Rule,” says the 
Duke of Devonshire, “has been somewhat unexpectedly revived by 
“the Prime Minister, and the Irish administration of the new Govern- 
“ment will no doubt be carefully watched, and probably criticised by 
“Unionists in and out of Parliament But there is no indication 
. “that the opinions of the electorate on that subject have changed in 
“the ten years that have elapsed since the decisive rejection of the 
“Jast Home Rule Bill, and the declarations of leading members of the 
“Government and many of their supporters make it in the highest 
“degree improbable that they will incur the risks of the introduc.ion 
“of another measure for the establishment of an Irish Legislature in 
“the next Parliament.”t The Duke when he thus expressed himself 
was anxious to minimise the differences which divide Free Trade 
Unionists from the followers af the Premier, yet every syllable of the 
words here quoted may serve as part of my argument The Ministry 
will not propose Home Rule Bills, but the Ministry will follow a 
policy of Home Rule. Here acts speak more strongly than words, 
The government of Ireland is handed over entirely to two stren. ous 
and most respected advocates af Home Rule. Men of higher character 
than Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Bryce could not be appointed heaus of 
the Irish Executive, but no men among the whole Liberal Party are 
more typical representatives of Gladstoman Home Rule. They are 
certain to pursue a policy of Home Rule. What, it may be asked, 
is meant by this expression? The answer lies ready to hand. The 
policy of Home Rule is a course of action (to be carried out mainly 
through administrative methods) which is intended to lead step by 
step to the handing over the management of Irish affairs to an Irish 
Parliament acting through an Irish Executive. This policy of Home , 
Rule, to put the same point in another shape, is nothing less than the 
endeavour to set aside bit by bit every principle for which Unionists 
contended in 1886 and 1893. In 1886-87 these principles, which have 
now been a little forgotten, were well known to all the world. They 
may be summed up under a few heads. The first was the mainten- 
ance of the law and the protection-if necessary by the whole power 
of the State of every man’s legal rights, and of every man’s legal 
freedom throughout Ireland as well as throughout every other part of 
the United Kingdom; hence the passing of the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887 (popularly known as the Crimes Act), 
and the suppression (mainly through Mr. Balfour’s energy) of criminal 


* Times, January 6, 1906. 
+ Times, January 1, 1906. 
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combinations, of boycotting, and of all the forms of violence which 
in Ireland had well nigh superseded the rule of law and justice; the 
second was the maintenance af the Act of Union and the 
unwavering opposition to the creation, under whatever name, and 
under whatever restrictions, of an Irish Parliament; the third was 
the rendering justice to England by giving her a due share of 
Parliamentary representation; the fourth was the carrying out in 
Ireland of all reforms desired by the people and beneficial to the 
country that were compatible with the maintenance of that political 
` union which, in the judgment of Unionists, was requisite to the 
prosperity of the United Kingdom. Under this class of necessary or 
desirable reforms -were by all Unionists included large changes in 
the system of Irish land tenure; hence the series of Irish Land 
Purchase Acts, extending from 1885 to 1893, passed with the express 
object of enabling tenants to buy by means of loans from the State 
the lands of which they were occupiers And by most, though not 
by all, Unionists was included, under desirable reforms, the extension 
to Ireland, in so far as the circumstances of the country permitted it, 
of that kind of local self government which already existed in 
England. Here indeed there was a marked division of Unionist 
opinion, but critics who doubted the expediency of passing the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, acquiesced in a policy which was 
the fulfilment of pledges deliberately given by Unionist leaders. 
Note, however, that every change proposed ‘or carried by Unionists 
was held by the Unionist Party to be consistent with and to tend 
towards the promotion of the political unity of the United Kingdom. 
Contrast with the principles of Unionism, not any Home Rule 
Bill, but the policy of Home Rule. No human being supposes that 
the Government will use the Crimes Act to enforce the law of the 
‘land; the language of English Liberals makes recourse to the 
salutary provisions of this Act difficult, the demands of their Irish 
allies will make it impossible; the Ministry will probably propose 
the repeal of an enactment which has gone far to restore the supre- 
macy of the law in Ireland, and is on that very account hateful to 
Nationalists. It would again be ridiculous to suggest that Ministers 
will struggle for the maintenance of the Union. They are not the 
opponents, but the patrons of Hame Rule. They will no doubt 
attempt to extend the scope of some measures passed for the benefit 
of Ireland by Unionist Ministries Here it ia possible they may 
do good work, but they will at every tum be hampered by the 
pledge that every change in the law or in the administrative system 
of Ireland shal make for the ultimate concession of Home Rule 
Each step taken by a Home Rule Government, even when of itself 
defensible, must arouse suspicion m England and will assuredly 
excite in Ireland wild hopes of political revolution To suggest 
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that the present Cabinet have any idea of doing justice to England by 
curtailing the over-representation of Ireland would be simple irony. 
It will be wel if the Government does not adopt the erroneous 
and untenable doctrine that to reduce the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of Ireland is a violation of the Act of Union. Let any calm 
observer examine the matter from whatever side he will, and he 
must come to one and the same conclusion; the policy of Home 
Rule 1s avowedly adopted by the present Ministry, and the policy 
of Home Rule is the negation of Unionism. 

Why expend argument on establishing a contention, the truth of 
which is almost too plain to need demonstration? My answer is 
that honest Unionists are inclined to shut their eyes to the fact that 
the advent to >fice and power of a Home Rule Government places the 
maintenance of the Union between England and Ireland in danger. 
One plea after another is invented to prove that no real peril exists, 
and that Home Rule is now a mere bogey. The Ministry, for 
example, we are told, is pledged not to place any Home Rule Bill 
before the next Parhament No pledge, in fact, has been given, at 
any rate by zhe Prime Minister. But let this pass. Grant, what I 
fully admit, taat Party interests, which are a better guarantee than 
any number of pledges, make it improbable that a Government of 
Home Rulers will risk another tremendous defeat by attempting to 
pass any measure which on its face grants to Ireland the kind of 
Parliamentary independence which she would have obtained had the 
Bill of 1886 or the Bill of 1893 passed into kaw. It is by no means, 
however, so pertain that Ministers who can count on a huge Parlia- 
mentary Majority may not propose or support resolutions asserting 
the claim of the Irish people to an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
Parliamentary Executive. But be this as it may, the true reply to 
a piece of patent political sophistry has already been given. 
What Uniomsts have ground to dread is not a Home Rule Bill 
but a Home Rule pohcy. We are comforted again by the assurance 
that the Government will see to it that any Irish Parliament shall be ` 
subordinate to the Parliament at Westminster. The Premier was 
asked the other day whether he was in favour of granting a separate 
and independent Parliament to Ireland? He answered at once: 
“No; neither the one nor the other. Any legislative body for Ireland 
“that I have ever voted for was to be in subordination to the Imperial 
“Parlament™ The reply elicited prolonged and renewed cheers. 
Even Scottish Radicals were delighted to fancy that an Irish Legis- 
lature would be an inferior body held in check at Westminster. But 
why on earth men who cared at all for the unity of the United Kingdom 
should think it worth while to cheer the Premier’s words passes 
comprehension. All he said was that he would not go a step further ~~ 
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towards the creation of an independent Irish Parliament than did Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886 and i893. But it was the proposals of Mr. 
Gladstone which the Umonist Party has for twenty years combated. 
Unionists dread their revival What Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
says is that he'will do nothing more than revive them" This state- 
ment cannot lessen the fears of any’one who values the unity of the 
United Kingdom. But in truth all this talk about subordination to 
the Imperial Parliament is, in the mouth of a Home Ruler, mere 
cant. Every Legislature throughout the British Empire is in theory 
subordinate to the Parliament at Westminster, but this subordination, 


‘though it may mean much, may also meae nest to nothing. It may 


mean that the Irish Parliament will no more be able to defy the 
Imperial power than can the Manx House of Keys It far more 
probably means that the Parliament of Ireland will have as much 
authority in Ireland as the Dominion Parliament in Canada or the 
Commonwealth Parliament in Australa. These two assemblies are 
subordinate law-making bodies; but does any man of sense who can 
distinguish real facts from constitutional formulas suppose that the 
Parlament at Westminster could ever, except under most exceptional 
circumstances, interfere with Canadian or Australian legislation No 
doubt the Crown, that is in reality the Home Government, may now 
and again in effect veto Acts passed by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or ‘by the Parliament of the Dominion. But such 
exercises of authority become every year more infrequent Any 
genume Home Ruler knows that “Parliamentary government, as in 
“Canada,” means in the case of Ireland as much independence as is 
compatible with Ireland remaining ‘a part of the British Empire. 
Whether this will satisfy a Nationalist is doubtful; that nothing less 
will satisfy him is certain. The time has come when all the illusions 
fostered by the talk about Parliamentary subordination should be 
brushed aside. It means in an argument for Home Rule nothing 
more than the possible willingness of Ireland not to claim absolute 


"national indepéndence. The fears of Unionists are sometimes 


soothed by another formula. The presence in the Cabinet of Liberal 
Imperialists, such as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, is, it 1s said, a 
security against the promotion of Home Rule. The answer to this 
suggestion ig the same as that which has been already given. The 
presence of Mr. Asquith and others may be some security against the 
immediate introduction of a Bill for the creation of an Irish Parliament, 
though the men who voted for and defended the Home Rule Bill of 
1893 can never command the confidence of Unionists who still 
remember and resent the monstrous injustice of a measure which, whilst 
giving to an Irish Parlizment the right to govern Ireland, left to the Irish 
members, who would, if the Bill had passed into law, have had no proper 
place at Westminster, as much power as they possess to-day to interfere 
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in the government of Englanc. The most singular, and certainly the 
least conclusive, of all the atten pts to conceal from Unionists the true 
state of affairs has proceeded from Lord Rosebery. His common 
sense tells him that his successor in the leadership of the Liberal Party 
has, in fact, declared a policy of Home Rule. He will not serve under 
the Home Rule banner. The Premier has been asked for explana- 
tions, and the Premier will give no explanation whatever. But Lord 
Rosebery has such touching confidence in the men who were once 
Liberal Impenalists that the presence of two or three of them in the 
Cabinet makes explanation to him unnecessary. They must, he is 
sure, have obtained elucidations denied to him of oracular ambiguities 
which to him are still alarming. At any rate he is convinced that “a 
“General Election is the wine-press which squeezes out the pure 
“spirit of candour from the drained-out grape-skins of ambiguity.”* 
He congratulates his friends; he is sure that as long as they remain in 
the Cabinet his own interpretation of the Prime Minister's speech 
must be spurious, and not Ekele to be carried mto effect. But he adds, 
in words of ill-omen, “when they leave the Government, if they do 
“leave, which I hope they never may, then look out for squalls.” 
All this 18 cold comfort for Umonists. Lord Rosebery’s confidence 
blends strangely with suspicion; we do nor know whether we are 
listening to a statesman or to a satirist Magnanimity approaches or 
passes over the confines of irony, and his childlike or humorous trust in 
his frends fills Unionists who never trusted them at all with a sense 
of impending danger. AN the attempts to prove that a Government 
of Home Rulers pledged to a policy of Home Rule does not expose 
the cause of Unionism to any danger are marked with the one common 
characteristic of absolute fraitty. Many honest and convinced 
Unionists refuse to see that ths is so. When men of sense and 
character accept the weakest of arguments in defence of an untenable 
position, we may be certain that they are under the influence of some 
strong bias. This consideration explains the existence of this new 
Unionist delusion. The defects of our Party system, combined with» 
the errors of statesmen, have placed not anly politicians, but the 
nation itself in a false positicn. Most of the electors are both 
Unionsts and Free Traders. They desire a Goverment which 
shall favour neither Home Eue nor Protection. But the action 
of Mr Chamberlain and Mr Balfour, and also the political 
programme of the Premier, have made the fulfilment of the wish 
to place in power a Cabinet of Free Traders and of Unionists an 
impossibility. The electors ace practically called upon to choose 
either a Government of Free Traders who are Home Rulers, or 
of Unionists who are Protectiomsts. An elector, who in common 
with thousands of Englisamen desires a Government which will 
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maintain at the same time the Unity of the United Kingdom and 
freedom of trade, cannot by any possibility elect the kind of Govern- 
ment which he prefers. Now many Unionists are zealous Free 
Traders. They cannot, may one not say they will not, see that m 
‘their fervour for free exchange they are weakenmg the defence of 
the Union. The same reproach in reality, though not exactly m 
form, applies to the zealots for Fiscal Reform ar Retaliation, They 
have destroyed the army formed for the defence of the Union and will 
not admit that they have given new life to Home Rule. Many 
Unionists, in short, confident in the national determination to resist 
every form of Separatism, have brought themselves to believe that the 
Union no longer needs defence. They have dwelt too long in a 
paradise which is not generally accounted the home of the wise. 
They have paid the penalty, they have become unable to-see plain 
facts. A Home Rule Government is in office, and these good 
Unionists cannot perceive that the battle with Home Rule must be 
fought out again and fought out under unfavourable conditions. Their 
reply to any Free Trader who, placing Unionism above every other 
consideration, insists upon calling attention to a pressing peri 
is well known. He is told that he himself may become the victim 
of an alliance between Irish Nationalists and English Protectionists. 
He is reminded of the dealings, which were certainly singular, and 
which if they admit of explanation have never been explained, 
between Mr. Wyndham and Sir A. Macdonnell; and is asked to 
recollect the intrigues or understandings which m 1884—85 disgraced 
English Conservatism. The rhetorical force of this kind of argument 
cannot be denied; it is jncreased by the natural indignation of 
most Unionists at the neglect continued throughout long years 
by the Ministers they supported to give England her due 
“share of Parliamentary representation. Nor is indignant regret - 
for a wasted opportunity diminished by the circumstances 
that the one Unionist leader who published an elaborate apology 
for a gross political error is Lord James of Hereford. But 
after all, the argument from suspicion has been employed again and 
again during the last twenty years and more, and has proved of little 
worth. The blunders or the shallow diplomacy of 1884—85 were 
corrected in 1886. The imprudence of the Newport speech did not in 
reality betray a desire on the part of Lord Salisbury to concede 
Home Rule. Mistake is not disloyalty. Mr. Wyndham placed him- 
self in a false position, but he retired from it as soon as‘he perceived 
his error. If Sir Antony Macdonnell is prepared to suggest changes 
which make for Home Rule, Liberals who may assert that in carrying 
out his ideas they are imitating the policy of Unionist leaders are 
. bound to remember that the moment the tendency of these ideas 
was discovered they were rejected by all Unionists. It is at any 
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rate futile to urge that a Unionist must desert his leaders on the bare 
suspicion that they may at some future day form an aliance with 
Irish Nationalists and must, to avoid this hypothetical peril, rally 
round a Government which has actually formed such an alliance, and 
formed it on the basis of carrymg out a policy of Home Rule In 
public life, as elsewhere, there is a good deal of wisdom in the homely 
maxim which contains a caution against jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Tbe pleas in any case which are mtended to soothe the 
fears of Unionists do not even suggest a doubt that the Ministry 1s 
bent on pursuing a distinct policy of Home Rule. 

Secondly. No Unionist can support a Home Rule policy or a 
Home Rule Government, and this for more than one reason. 

The cause of Unionism is in greater danger than im any year since 
1886. Its assailants are united. English Home Rulers command as 
Free Traders a huge Parliamentary majority. Irish Nationalists are 
nightly encouraged by the tum of affairs) They can once more 
count upon the support of a powerful English Party, and this English 
Party is strengthened and flushed by electoral victory. Unionists, 
on the other hand, are for the first time disunited; they are divided 
into opposed and stupendous hostile camps. At the very moment 
when they ought to have stood shoulder to shoulder, and when they 
ought to have removed every cause of discord, they have been at least 
as much occupied with opposing one another as with resisting their 
common foe. On this point neither section of the Party is free from 
blame. Sir Edward Clarke has many claims on the support of Unionists. 
His high talents command universal admiration. His manly honesty in 
opposing the South Afmcan policy of the late Government elicits the 
respect of those who, like myself, do not share his objections to the 
war with the Boers) But because he is a Fiscal Reformer he has 
assuredly failed to receive the votes of many Free Traders who 
are themselves zealous defenders of the Union. Happily the want 
of their aid has not prevented him from entering Parliament. Lord 
Hugh Cecil is as earnest a Unionist as can be found in Great Britain, 
yet his brilliant talents, his high character and his moral courage have 
not saved him from a defeat caused by the action of Unionists who 
place so-called Fiscal Reform before every other consideration. Why 
has my friend Mr. Arthur Elliot lost his seat at Durham? No 
statesman has exhibited more vigour and more courage in defence of 
the Union. He was one of the few men in the House of Commons 
upon whose steadfastness and resolution evervone could unhesitatingly 
rely. His character and career recall the best features of the Whigs of 
an earlier generation whose public services and whose virtues, though 
alike now forgotten, were in their day of inestimable value to England. 
He is defeated solely because he has held to his faith in Free Trade. 
The exclusion of Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. Arthur Elhot from 
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Parliament, due as it is to the fanaticism of Unionists, who will not 
tolerate differences of economical belief, will appreciably diminish 
the Parlamentary power of the whole Unionist Party, and this 
calamity has taken place at a time when the Party which for nearly 
the whole of twenty years has conducted the affairs of the nation 
is suffering from an immense loss of authority and prestige. For, as 
always happens in the case of Governments or Parties which have 
undergone a defeat, their errors are remembered, their successes 
are forgotten. The failure to remodel our military. system, 
Army scandals, for which the Cabinet appear to have been in no 
way responsible, the dubious and to many of us the absolutely 
hateful policy of forang Chinese labour into South Afmca, the 


‘uncertainty and the mystery which surround the appointment and 


the position of Sir A. Macdonnell, all the irritation caused by the 
educational legislation of the Government, above all the opposition 
excited by Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of, and Mr. Balfour's 
ambiguous attitude with regard to Protection, the monstrous mistake, 
in short, of fostering or tolerating a Protectionist revival, are things 
which no man forgets. But the Unionist successes are no longer 
remembered. ‘The restoration of order in Ireland, the suppression of 
the worst forms of boycotting, the passing of Land Purchase Atts 
which, whether they went far enough or not, certainly as far as they 
went were approved of by the opponents no less than by the friends of 
the Ministry, the carrying to a successful issue of a most dangerous 
war demanded by the almost unanimous judgment and sentiment 
of the nation, the skilful and bold management of foyeign affairs, 
rewarded by the renewal of friendship with France, by the strength- 
ening of moral harmony between England and the United States, 
and by the creation of a permanent alliance with Japan, are no small 
achievements. But they have passed away from public memory. 
Nor is it only the unity among Separatists, or the discord of Unionists, 
which exposes the maintenance of the Union to peril The policy of 
Home Rule holds out a far better promise of success than any attempt 
to pass a Home Rule Bill certain to be rejected by the House of 
Lords, and rejected with the approval of the vast majority of the 
electors. Administration is in all countries, and especially in Ireland, 
of more importance than legislation The administrative action, 
moreover, of the Insh executive does not excite the attention of 
Englishmen or of Scotchmen. Much that makes for Home Rule 
may therefore be done administratively without the country as a 
whole knowing what the Government is about. One fact may give 
an Englishman the measure of the immense results achievable by 
administration. Mr. Balfour’s permanent fame will rest not on his 
skill in debate, though he has shone as a debater, it will not depend 
upon his Parliamentary deftness which, noteworthy though it be, 
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has excited among many Unionists at least as,much wonder as 
admiration, it will not be due even to the unruffled calmness with 
which early in his career he met in the House of Commons the 
unscrupulous attacks of Land Leaguers, supported as these attacks 
were by the acquiescence of their English allies; the foundation of his 
lasting fame as a statesman will always be that he has been one of 
the rare administrators who have so carried on the government of 
Ireland as to return to England with an enhanced reputation, and to 
have earned in Ireland both the enthusiastic gratitude of Loyalists and 
the undoubted respect of opponents who hardly cared to repudiate 
the name of the rebel party. It will long be remembered that 
Balfour achieved success in an office which tc most of its occupiers 
has brought failure and discredit. But his triumph was achieved in 
the main by administrative action. He carried out to the full the 
sound and fruitful principle that the primary duty of the Irish, as of 
every other executive, is to support the law of the land and to 
secure to every man, be he landlord or tenant, the free exercise of 
his legal rights. He performed with effect the part, to use an expres- 
sion of Cromwell’s, of constable; he never forgot, under the influence 
either of vindictiveness or, whet is far more common, of sentimental 
sympathy, that “justice is itself the great standing policy of civil 
“society.” But if the administrative action of one statesman, 
supported by the whole power of the English Government, could at 
a revolutionary crisis go far to substitute throughout Ireland the 
authority of equal Jaw for the tyranny of boycotters and conspirators, 
we may easily imagine how much the administrative conduct 
of an English Government which desires ta establish Home Rule, 
and is supported by the whole body of Irish Nationalists, may effect 
towards the attainment of this end. The Government may hold 
office for six years. Let us suppose that no Home Rule Bill is intro- 
duced, and even that hardly a word is said about Home Rule, but 
that till 1912 one undeviating plan of action intended to lead up to. 
Home Rule is systematically pursued. Let all Government offices 
in Ireland be gradually occupied by Nationalists. Let the ideas 
popularly attributed to Sir A Macdonnell be practically carried into 
effect. Let Unionism be frowned upon, and Nationalism be treated 
with favour. Let boycotting be regarded as no worse than exclusive 
dealing, and the Crimes Act be either repealed, or, if the House of 
Lords keep it on the Statute Book, become a dead letter Let every- 
thing, in short, be done which may favour the “larger policy” so 
dear to the Premier. It is at least conceivable that a state of things 
may thus be produced in Ireland which makes Loyalists themselves 
begin to question whether it be worth while to continue the struggle 
for the maintenance of the Union. The possibility that the Govern- 
ment may attain as administrators results which they could not, in 
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any Imperial Parliament whatever, effect as legislators is no dream 
of my own. Listen to the words of Mr. S. H. Butcher, the dis- 
tinguished Irishman whom every Unionist rejoices to see in Parliament 
as one of the representatives of the University of Cambridge :—. 

“Home Rule,” he writes, “has once more come mto the forefront 
“of politics. By the avowal of the Prime Minister the Liberal Govern- 
“ment proposes to give instalments of Home Rule, which shall lead 
“up to ‘the larger policy. The danger, therefore, has taken a new 
“and more insidious form. If executive powers are bit by bit 
“surrendered, and minor legislative powers granted, the Irish adminis- 
“tration may almost insensibly pass out of imperial control and leave 
“the road open for Home Rule.” This is the language of a man 
who, a born Irishman, knows England and Scotland as thoroughly 
as his own native country. He is empnatcaly a citizen of the 
whole United Kingdom. 

The existence of a Home Rule Government leads at once to 
one ommous result It almost of necessity puts an end to 
“coercion.” But this miscalled coercion is, ag every Unionist 
contends—and this contention is the very basis of Unionist policy— 
nothing but the determination of the Executive to use in Ireland, as 
elsewhere, the whole power of the State for the enforcement of the 
law of the land, even where the law is opposed to widespread popular 
feelmg That the need for coercion should exist every man of 
common sense or humanity must deplore; but while the need 
exists the enforcement of the law, which is the maintenance of justice, 
becomes the duty of every Government. A landlord deprived of his 
rent by a criminal conspiracy, a tenant “left severely alone” and 
made to suffer in body or estate because he chooses to bid for land 
which he has a legal right to buy, a Jew harried ont of Limerick by 
violence or by boycotting, have each and all a right to all the 
protection which an Executive armed with the wide powers conferred 
apon it by the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, can 
afford. The willingness to use the powers given by this Crimes Act 
is the real test of the readiness of a Government to maintain the 
rule of equal justice throughout the length and breadth of Ireland. 
A. pledge that the Crimes Act will neither be repealed nor, if the 
necessity for using it should arise, be in effect suspended, would do 
more to conciliate the acquiescence of Unionists, who desire above all 
things the maintenance of equal justice, than any number of reiterated 
and ambiguous assertions that to pass a Home Rule Bill is an impoasi- 
bility, or that Home Rulers themselves are determined to maintain the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. But no such pledge will be 
given. The Crimes Act has been denounced by many Liberals whilst 
in opposition; it is still denounced by Mr. Redmond now that 
the Liberals are in office. The sentimentahty of modern Radicalism is 
against the enforcement- of acknowledged legal rights when 
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opposed to any large mass of popular feeling. The topic on which 
I am compelled to touch is a painful one, but my argument demands 
that [ should drive it home, and I deliberately assert that no Unionist 
can feel any confidence that under a Home Rule Government the 
whole powers of the State will bde used to protect against the lawless 
pressure exercised by associated numbers what Unionists hald to be, 
in strictness, the sacred, because they are the lawful rights of 
individuals. Lord Aberdeen and my friend Mr. Bryce will, I am 
convinced, do everything that humanity can suggest or ingenuity 
can achieve td alleviate the many miseries of the Irish people, and 
to assuage the bitterness of feeling which, setting class against class 
and creed against creed, forms one of the banes of Irish life, but that 
they will or can perform the far harder though even more requisite 
duty of enforcing the whole law of the land with the same vigour 
with which it was. enforced when Mr. Balfour was Chief Secretary, 
it is impossible to expect. To do so would mean disappointment to 
every hope of Mr. Redmond’s;* it would be far more than this, it 
would be an admission that the fundamental principle of Unionism 
ig sound, namely, that at all times and above all during a period 
of social revolution the enforcement of the existing law until it be 
legally altered is a primary function of every Government. It is this 
conviction that a Home Rule Government can hardly maintain the 
rule of equal law in Ireland which separates sane Unionists from 
sane Home Rulers even mare widely than speculative differences 
about the possibility of creating an Irish Parliament, however 
subordinate; without breaking to pieces the unity of the United 
Kingdom. The question at issue is avery practical one. It is nothing 
less than this: Whether loyelists in Ireland are in common’ with all 
other Irishmen to be secured as far as the State can do it in the free 
exercise of every right conferred upon them by law. 

Whilst the fall and also the errors of the Unionist Government 
have weakened the power of Unionism, the course of events has, by. 
a curious irony of fortune, infinitely strengthened the argumentative 
position of Unionists.) Mr. Gladstone and his followers were in 1886, 
and even in 1893, ready to defend Home Rule Bills by historical 
analogies. The apparently satisfactory adjustment of the differences 
between Austria and Hungary, and the existence, as it was alleged, of 
friendly feeling between Sweden and Norway, were popular ilustra- 
tions, however slight their real worth, of the possibility of maintaining 
between two countries constitutional relations which bore some 
resemblance to Home Rule. Fate has been unkind to the Glad- 
stonians, who relied on the teaching of history. Facts have upset 
their theories. Hungary seems on the verge of a revolution, passion 
has mastered prudence, fear of Russia has yielded to hatred of the 
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connection with Austria. If the peace between England and Ireland 
to be founded on Home Rule turns out no better than the good will 
of Hungary to Austria it is a peace uncommonly resembling war. 
The bond between Norway and Sweden has been dissolved. No act 
of despotism, no difference of religion, no wide distinction of race, has 
severed the political connection between two countries, neither of 
.which possesses strength enough to provide alone for its own 
security. Sentiment, and seemingly sentiment alone, has proved too 
strong for the maintenance of unity.: . The separation may be an act 
of great wisdom. Under the-circumstances of the case it may have 
been commanded by prudence. On this matter no foreigner dare 
form a judgment. The one thing certain is this: The history of 
Sweden and Norway, in so far asit affects Home Rule at all, condemns 
it; it tells not in favour of federation or of Home Rule, but of the 
complete separation of Ireland from England. 

A policy of Home Rule by instalments is more injurious to the whole 
United Kingdom than the open attempt to dissolve the Union and revive 
an [rsh Parliament by a supreme act of Parliamentary sovereignty. 
A Home Rule policy threatens far greater injury to England than 
a Home Rule Bill It will give to Great Britain none of those compen- 
sations which were offered by the Bill of 1886. It will, if successful, 
reproduce the very worst characteristic of the Home Rule Bill of 1863, 
for its delusive promise of devolution or of a subordinate Parliament 
tends towards the creation of an Irish Parliament for the management ' 
of Irish affairs combined with the retention of Irish members at West- 
minster for the management or mismanagement of British affairs. 
But this policy of Home Rule contains in it worse evils than these. 
It will renew and keep alive incessant agitation, it will make it 
difficult to carry out with fairness reforms which may well be required 
in the system of Irish administration or in the working of the Land 
Acts. The very feature in this policy which commends it to English- 
men is its condemnation. It méets English opinion because it bears 
the semblance of compromise or of bit by bit reform. But this 
process of gradual change which meets the peculiarities of English 
character, and which is suitable to a country which has long enjoyed 
_ the blessing of internal peace, and whereof the inhabitants are not 
divided by bitter memories or by profound differences of opinion, is 
absolutely unsuited to a country which is going through a social 
revolution, and of which the inhabitants are divided by the bitterest 
differences of opinion and of sentiment. Already Ireland suffers again 
from her one most genuine grievance ; that is; fluctuations of Irish policy 
depending upon English Party conflicts. The very fact that till 1886 any 
serious modification in the Act of Union was opposed by English states- 
men of all Parties conferred one great benefit upon Ireland. It placed 
a limit to the effectiveness of agitation. The Unionist policy, which 
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has practically been maintamed for by far the greater part of twenty 
years, tended gradually to restore the belief that the Union was 
unassailable. The announcement by an English Government of a 
policy of Home Rule has of necessity given new life to the Home 
Rule movement. It has again distracted the people of Ireland from 
attention to their own immediate interest, it has arrested the best 
effect of the Land Acts which have at least done something—many 
observers believe they have dcne much—to turn the minds of Irish- 
men from merely political movements towards attempts to meet the 
material wants of Ireland. However this may be, the policy of Home 
Rule by instalments takes away the one advantag= which might recom- 
mend a thorough-going measure of Home Rule even to an ardent 
Unionist. Any man who wishes well to every par: of the United King- 
dom might willingly pay a very high price indeed for the attainment of 
one end, namely, the possibility of putting an end once and for ever to 
the secular misunderstanding between Great Britain and Ireland. 
But this is just the possibility which the plan of Home Rule by instal- 
ments excludes, for this policy means constant concessions followed by 
constant demands. It is not a policy of pacrfication, but a policy of 
lasting agitation. It isa policy not of reconciliation, but of increasing 
exasperation. Well nigh twenty years have passed since I made an 
effort to convince Unionists that Home Rule was more dangerous to 
England than the national independence of Ireland. This contention 
was in the main accepted by Unionists. They, with myself, construed 
it as a conclusive argument in favour of mainta:ning the Union. But 
m my own mind, at any rate, it was not intended as a paradox. It 
pointed and was intended to point to the further conclusion that, 
should the ill-starred hour ever arrive, when the concession of Home 
Rule should become a necessity, England would still have it in her 
power to insist upon Separation. We have not yet reached, I trust 
and believe we may never reach, the need for a course of action which 
the vast majority of the citizens of the United Kingdom rightly regard 
with horror, but the policy of Home Rule by instalments points and 
leads in reality towards Separation. 

Thirdly. The duties of Unionists are marked out by their 
principles. f 

Our leaders are bound to recognise the cause of their defeat, and 
on the basis of such recognition to labour for the defence of Unionism 
and for the reconstruction of the Unionist Party. The chief, though 
assuredly not the only, cause of an unprecedented disaster has 
been the raising of the ill-starred Fiscal Question. The English people 
refuse to tamper with Free Trade; they will have nothing to do with 
any policy which tends towards Protection. But Unionism, which 
is a political and not an economical creed, has never had any essential 
connection with either Protection or Free Trade. Common sense 
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and patriotism therefore dictate the sinking of all economical 
differences in obedience to the will of the nation. There is scarcely 
a more dangerous error than the confusion between the duties of a 
reformer and the duties of a statesman. A reformer’s business is to 
convince the people of England, it is not his business, until he has 
convinced them, to conduct the affairs of the country. Cobden would 
have been quite out of place in any Cabinet until he had converted 
the country to the doctrine of Free Trade. A statesman, on the 
other hand, whose legitimate ambition it is to be a member of the 
National Executive must to a great extent carry out the will of the 
nation, There need be no loss of self-respect, there need be no 
compromise of principle in accepting a national verdict. Peel never 
served his country better than when he completely accepted the 
Reform Act, and thus made impossible the reactionary movements 
which have retarded the progress of more than one foreign State. No 
one blamed the convinced Protectionist of 1852 who fully recognised 
the victory of Free Trade. There is a time to resist, but there is also 
a time to submit to the will of the English people. 

The most essential duty, as it is also in the long run the clearest 
interest, of Unionists, is the strictest adherence in Opposition to the 
ordinary and clear rules of political morality. Nothing is more 
delustve than the dictum that the business of an Opposition is 
to oppose. Its true business is to defend the principles which justify 
its existence. This end no doubt is often achieved by criticism on and 
resistance to the proposals made by the Government; not thé remotest 
concession should be made toa policy of Home Rule. But the ends 
of an Opposition are often gained by supporting a Ministry against 
the vagaries or the fanaticism of the Cabinets own followers. ‘There 
will be no lack of opportunity for such support in the new Parliament. 
The creation of the Labour Party is the permanently important 
feature of the elections. The old Liberalism, which has gained a 
victory for Free Trade, has little in common with the new Radicalism 
which demands that the State should provide work for all the unem- 
ployed. It would not be surprising should Mr. Morley—the moral 
courage of whose address to the unemployed deserves the 
amplest praise—need the support of many Unionists against Com- 
munistic proposals which may be favoured, if not by Mr. Burns, 
at any rate by the voters who have sent Mr. Burns to Parliament. 
And by Unionists who perceive that England’s peril is the pauperisa- 
tion of the poor this aid should not be refused. Freedom from official 
responsibility is apt to produce recklessness. But there is one error 
which Unionists in opposition are bound at every cost to avoid 
They must be ever on their guard against any coalition with 
Nationalists. There must not be any co-operation or alliance, or even 
any semblance of co-operation or alliance between Unionists and 
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followers of Mr. Redmond on any matter affecting the maintenance of 
the Union or the enforcement of the law in Ireland. The very rumour 
of such a coalition will be enough to bring final ruin not only upon 
Unionists but upon Unionism, All this, it will be said, is obvious, 
and belongs to the very elements of political ethics, but the 
commonest acquaintance with the constitutional history of modem 
England shows that neglect of the elementary rules of public ethics 
has constantly been the ruin of great Parties, and especially of great 
Parties when freed from the restraints of office. The last and nearly 
the most brilliant in the long line of pamphleteers who have 
been the glory of English political literature stil, I believe, 
traces the decadence of our Party system to the reckless 
combination of Tories, Whigs and Repealers who in 1846, to drive 
Peel from office, refused him the powers which every Tory and 
Whig believed to be necessary for the suppression of crime and 
sedition in Ireland. The coalition of 1857, in which Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Cobden and Bright voted side by side against Lord Palmerston, 
checked for years the development of Conservatism. The under- 
standings or intrigues of 1884—5, under which “ Conservatives 
“coming into power struck the flag of the law by refusing to renew 
“the Crimes Act for the protection of loyalty in Ireland, while they 
“angled for the Parnellite vote by casting reproach on the conduct 
“of a Lord Lieutenant who had done his duty,” * would have brought 
Conservatism to utter ruin but for the stupendous blunder by which 
Gladstone “who had denounced Parnell as wading through rapine to 
“dismemberment; who had proclaimed his arrest as a rebel to an 
“applauding multitude at Guildhall; who had thrown him and scores 
“of his followers into prison; who had never given to the nation a 
“hint of bis sympathy with Parnell’s agitation, suddenly turned round 
“and coalesced with Parnell”* The formation of the Unionist 
alliance was no mere Party triumph; it was the national condemnation 
of any compromise by any English Party with conspirators or rebels ; 
it was the vindication of national morality. Facts speak for them-s 
, selves, yet the plainest facts are overlooked in the excite- 
; ment of Party conflicts Statesmen of high character con- 
stantly forget that it is the supposed moral worth of a Party which 
wins the support of Englishmen. They refuse also to note that the 
course of action which favourably impresses the mass of the nation 
must, under a democracy at any rate, be clear and intelligible to 
any man who is.endowed with good feeling and plam common sense. 
Subtleties, refinements or paredoxes are out of place in the conduct 
of public life. No man of plain sense will ever believe that it was 
sound policy in defenders of the Union to raise a burning question 
about the reform of our tariff, whilst the maintenance of the Union 
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was still in peril Few electors also will be able to understand the 
paradox dear to some Free Trade Unionists, that the way to 
maintain Unionism is to aid in the rejection of Unionist candidates 
“Refined policy has ever been the parent of confusion, and ever will 
“be so as long as the world endures. Plain good intention, which is 
“as easily discovered at the first view æ fraud is ‘surely detected at 
“last, is, let me say, of no mean force in the government of mankind.” 


A V. DICEY. 


VICTORY AND WHAT TO DO WITH IT. 


to be compared with the victory of 1832, the memorable year 

opened an age—the age of modern English politics. That 
year saw the Liberal Party im sole possession of power. Its two 
sections, Radical and Whig, commanded 486 votes in Parliament ; its 
Conservative opponents numbered 172, As I write, Liberalism and 
Labour together already control 328 seats out of 523 which have been 
filled in the second Parliament of Edward VIL, or if we take Irish 
Nationalism as an integral part of British democracy, which indeed it 
is, the combined forces account for 398 members. The Conservative 
forces, acutely divided between two hostile economic conceptions, have 
ceased to exist as a political unity, and can only face this tremendous 
phalanx with 123 votes, while the Liberals alone completely dominate 
the situation. As for the extreme Left of the progressive forces, the 
comparison with 1832 again yields profitable results. Forty-five 
Radical members found seats in the first Reformed Parliament. The 
first truly People’s Parliament, sitting 74 years later, already contains 
43 representatives of manual labour, of whom 29 are champions of an 
independent organisation. 

It remams to be seen whether the history of the new Government 
will resemble that of the Grey Administration. The latter began 
its work under the vital impulse communicated by the new electoral 
forces behind it By the close of its first session it had left its mark 
on English history. It passea the first Factory Act worthy of the 
name. It abolished slavery. It largely reorganised the Irish Church. 
The great party it led was not harmonious, and neither Liberalism 
nor Conservatism emerged unchanged from its first contact with a 
great mass of the electorate. In particular, the unteachable Toryism 
of Sidmouth disappeared, and Sir Robert Peel, the first of the long 
line of Tory opportunists, gradually worked his way to power. Will 
the present Opposition fdllow this example, or will it so manage its 
leadership and its policy that for the third time Protection will be 


Ts election of 1906 has yielded to Liberalism a triumph only 
ch 
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spewed out of the mouth of the English people? In one respect 
the parallel with 1832 does not hold. Even after the Tory cataclysm 
of that year, the Party emerged with powerful and respected leaders 
in Parliament. The vanquished factions of 1906 have no such 
advantage. There is no Front Opposition Bench worth the name, and 
the only statesman of account left to it is the man whom perhaps a 
third of the routed army blames foz its miserable fate. 

These are matters for Tory -pcliticians; the work of the Liberal 
Government, united under a chief to wham latter-day Liberalism owes 
not only its triumph but its existence, is much easier of apprehension. 
Like the Ministry of 1832, Sir Henry Campbell-Banterman and his 
colleagues come back from the fight refreshed with the knowledge 
that nearly the whole electoral community has taken part in it. . By 
the end of the first week of the contests an average of nearly 85 per 
cent. of the constituents had gore to the polling booths This 
remarkable growth of political interest is partly due to the fact that 
the working-men voted on a new register, but this is not the only 
cause. The swelling of the industrial vote, and the manner of using 
it, testify to a new conception of the power of democracy. Trade 
Unionism has been carefully organised with a view either of 
independent representation or of returning thoroughly tried and 
sympathetic candidates on the Libe-al sida At the elections of 1900 
over 80,000 votes were recorded for labour candidates. In the frst 
week of the elections of 1906 there were over 370,000 such votes, many 
of which were, of course, Liberal. The middle-classes have been not 
less keenly stimulated to political action, and the Nonconformists have 
shown a zeal and unity comparable only to the part they played in the 
elections of 1880. 

But the phenomenon of the politics of 1906 is beyond all doubt the 


apparition of labour organised as a distinct Party. Tory democracy 


_ bas disappeared, as the result of Mr. Balfour’s exclusive culture of 


money and caste ; but Liberalism, while losing one rival, undoubtedly — 
has to -face a fresh competitor. There is nothing new in the mam 
lines of the new departure, whose model is consciously based on Irish 
Nationalism. The new members will resemble the Nationalists in the 
fact that they will be sustained from < central fund, resting on popular 
subscriptions, and that they subscribe to a pledge of independence of 
the regular political parties, and will be somewhat sternly withdrawn 
from the easy social comradeship of Parliamentary life The repre- 
sentatives of the Labour Representation Committée will also, like 
Mr. Redmond’s followers, enter the House of Commons mamly as a 
party of protest, the symbol of a discontent deeper, more obstinate, 
less curable than the average political grievance. In this sense they 
are revolutionary. But their method and practice are remote from 
violence. About half are Trade Unionists, the rest progressive 
Socialists. They reject Marx’s law of wages, which binds its subjects 
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to unappeasable war against the middle classes. They believe in 
progress. They would not apply cast-iron Socialism to the agricul- 
tural problem, and they accept most Liberal ideas of political doctrine. 
Moreover, they are English folk, containing moderate and reasonable 
men, most of them with experience m government acquired either 
through their trade unions and co-operative societies or as municipal 
reformers, and are familiar with the expedient, in which Mr. Bums 
and Mr. Crooks are adepts, of working with progressive parties in 
local affairs) Their general aim could not be better expressed than 
in a letter addressed by Lord Randolph Churchill to Mr. Arncld White 
during the County Council elections of 1892 :— 


“ The Labour community is carrying on at the present day a very 
significant and instructive struggle. It has emancipated itself very 
largely from the mere mechanism of party politics: it realises that 
it now possesses political power to such an extent as to make it 
independent of either party in the State; and the struggle which it is 
now carrying on is less against capital, less one of wages or division 
of profits, but rather one for the practical utilization in its cwn interest 
of the great political power which it has acquired. The labour 
interest is now seeking to do itself what the landed interest and the 
manufacturing capitalist interest did for themselves when each in 
turn commanded the disposition of State policy. Our land laws 
were framed by the landed interest for the advantage of the landed 
interest, and foreign policy was directed by that interest to the same 
end..... Personally (Lord Randolph added) I can discern no 
cause for alarm in this prospect, and I believe that on this point you 
and I are in perfect agreement.” * 


What will be the Parliamentary status of the new Party? Like the 
Irishmen, it will have no immediate mechanical power of turning out 
the Government. It has no reason to practise wrecking tactics. 
Such a plan is condemned by the capital example of M. Jaurés, the 
most illustrious modern exponent of the doctrine of opportunist 
Socialism. Our own Labour Party has come into Parliament with 
the Liberal revival and by virtue of tacit arrangements with Liberal 
voters or Liberal candidates. It knows that a renaissance of Jingo 
Imperialism would be almost as fatal to it as to the Liberal Party. 
On Free Trade, education, Chinese labour, temperance, it is practically 
at one with Liberal opinion. Moreover, contact with Parliamentary 
life will soon convince it of the truth of the words wita which M. 
Seignobos concludes his broad review of contemporary poLtical history 
in Europe: “The actual direction of political life rests everywhere 
“with intermediate parties, Parliamentarians or Liberal-Conservatives, 
“parties of action, concerned with practical questions rather than with 
“dogma.” In a word, Liberalism, here as elsewhere, must direct ; 
labour and social Radicalism will largely inspire. 

* “Tord Randolph Churchill,” by Winston Spencer Churchill; VoL IL, pp. 458-9. 
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tion of the slums, the abuse of child labour in every great city in 
England, the miseries of the old workpeople, the low standard of 
health and housing which defaces the mdustrial centres, the duties of a 
Government to its servants, of private capital to labour. In the 
field of social reform lies its chance of making history, and that not 
merely in the way of legislation. The Government is gure to find 
all public offices full of the cobwebs left by ten years of sluggish 
housekeeping. Officials will be steeped in Tory traditions, just as the 
great public servants of twenty years ago were steeped in the doctrine 
and practice of Liberalism The English magistracy, even the judica- 
ture, has been overlaid with what Bentham calls “interest-begotten 
“prejudices” A new, modem, scientific administrative spirit, such as 
Mr. Asquith infused into- the Home Office, will therefore be as 
important as legislative activity. 

Not less clear is the- general line of advance on political questions. 


The face of Europe has changed sinæ British armaments were fixed . 


on their present scale. As things stand, the strength of our Navy is 
equal to that of any three European Powers. But no material exists 
for such a combination. The Russian fleet has disappeared, and 
before Russia lies a long period of constitutional change, in which 
English Liberalism will be a dominant influence. Only one naval 
Power stands outside the British sphere of influence. Japan is our 
ally, united by military conventions. France is our friend, carrying 
with her the Latin Powers. America is included in the general 
Anglo-Saxon entente. Germany remeins in strict isolation, so far as 
naval power is concerned; and no question of her rivalry with the 
“British Navy need disturb this generation of English statesmen. All 
Enghsh parties admit the principle of paramountcy in the fleet. But 
the naval power of England is so securely established that Europe 
may well look to us for a propositior. and a policy which will start 
her on the great business of reducing armaments, and saving scores of 
millions for industry and wages. Economy is no less essential for 
us than for our rivals.. Lord Brassey himself thinks that six millions 
can be saved on the personnel of the Navy. The City will expect Mr. 
Asquith to restore credit . by strengthening the Sinking Fund, to 
give British commerce its lost wings and failing nervous strength 
And both labour and capital will ask him for relief of the Sugar Tax 
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and the Coal Duty, if by any chance he can compass these two 
ends in his first budget. That in itself will doubtless be a preparation 
for a sweeping away of the war taxes on labour, and the extension 
in the Income Tax of the system of abatements which already marks 
it, and of the graduation which applies to the Death Duties A new 
principle, equally just and popular, would be that of a distmcton 
between earned and uneamed incomes. The Sugar Convention will 
of course be abandoned. l 

Nor does South Africa present a real difficulty to a courageous 
and powerful Liberal administration. All partes, English and Dutch, 
unite in desiring an ‘end to the reign of officials. It is the most costly 
form of Government known to our colonial system; it is the most 
unpopular, and the most repugnant to the pride of the two strong 
races whom it deprives of the power to manage their own affairs. 
With regard to Chinese labour, no Liberal Government can well 
tolerate the undoubted marks of slavery—the crimping of the coolies, 
the illegal and Oriental punishments, the violations of the ordmance 
—which disfigure the use of the Chinese on the mines of the 
Witwatersrand. Nor can it promote or encourage a form of labour 
from which the essential conditions af economic freedom are absent. 
But in the end the conscience of white South Africa must decide 
the issue. If after every effort has been made to discourage the 
system which disfigures British tule, the white people of the 
Transvaal or of the Continent declare for it on a full and fair 
reference to their will, then indeed a chasm will be opened between 
the two nations, and England must sorrowfully submit But a Liberal 
administration can surely ensure that the choice shall be free from 
capitalist pressure, and shall be a reference not merely to the floating 
population of South Africa but to its permanent elements. 

In Ireland the immediate course will inevitably be’a call to Sir 
Antony Macdonnell to resume his work of giving the people control 
of their own affairs—agriculture, education, local government, . the, 
resettlement of the evicted tenantry, the redistribution of the soil 
in the west, a process in which Democratic Ulster will unquestionably 
take her part. The gradual disestablishment of Dublin Castle will 
be the end in view. 

These are the chief problems in Imperial policy on which Liberal 
opinion ‘is practically unanimous. One other task, for which the 
Prime Minister is specially equipped, awaits it, the restoration of the 
declining power of the House of Commons, both over its general 
‘business and over finance. I believe that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will prove a more generous, more truly tactful, and more 
candid Leader of the House than his predecessor. AI its best 
elements will rejoice to be rid of the tyrannous use of the Closure. 
And the abler members in it will hail the revival of the serious spirit 
which Mr. Balfour’s lounging regulations discouraged. The problem 
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of how to bring the House into lire with modem methods, to extend 
the Committee system, to promote a careful review of the Estimates 
as well as of appropriations without relaxing the sole power of the 
executive to increase expenditure, to give to individual members 
more responsible and interesting Cuties than now fall to them, and 
-to bring them, if possible, into mcre direct touch with the Depart- 
ments, may require the appointment of a special Committee of the 
House. 

For the rest, I proceed, in this brief sketch, to summarise the 
points on which progressive opinion has been rapidly forming during 
the long reign of reactionary Toryism which has definitely come to 


an end. 


Education :— 
(a) Restoration of the right of public control over essentially 
public schools. 
(4) Abolition of religious tests for their teachers 
(c) Respect for the wishes of parents in regard to special 
religious instruction. 
(T) A vigorous effort to promote the physical efficiency of the 
children, and to connect elementary and higher education. 
(e) More liberal grants to necessitous school districts. 
Temperance :— 
(a) Proper taxation of licenses. . 
(6) A time-limit to compensation, and a fairer division of it 
between brewer and publican. 
(c) A free hand to local autho-ities for experiments in option 
or control i 
Land :— 
(a) Power to County Councile to acquire land compulsorily 
for small holdings, as well as for allotments, with a supervising 
~ power by the Board of Agriculture. 
(6) The separation of site from building values, and the 
taxation of the former for local purposes. 
(c) The fair rating of vacant iand in the neighbourhood of 
towns. 
(Z) Compensation to the dispossessed farmer for improve- 
ments which have added to the value of the land : 
(e) The promotion of scientific agriculture, of co-operation in 
the sale and distribution of produce, and of experimental work, 


important of our public offices, 
G) A large scheme for the provision of rural cottages. 
(g) Special rating of land held for mere amusement. 
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Labour :— 

(a) Restoration of the effective right of combination and of 
peaceful persuasion during strikes. 

(6) The eight hours’ day for miners. 

(c) A vigorous administration of the Factory Acts, with 
special regard to overtime, unhealthy trades, the treatment of 
women workers and the safeguarding of the motherhood of the 
nation. 


(d) The Government to be in the first flight of employers. 


Poor Law:— 

(a) Discrimination between loafers and the temporarily 
unemployed, with the removal of electoral disabilities from the 
latter class. 

(6) The removal of “pauper” children from pauper schools. 

(c) Separate and neighbourly treatment of the aged poor. 

Unemployment :— 

(a) A national scheme of afforestation, on economic lines. 

(5) Grants to localities enabling them to deal with specially 
severe distress. 

(c) Transference of powers of Guardians to Town Councils. 

London :— 

(2) A Port Bill, with an improvement of the waterway. 

(6) A further equalisation of rates. 

(c) Fair play for the County Council and its transit and 
housing schemes. 

The Colonies :— 

Establishment of an Imperial Consultative Council, with special 
reference to schemes of defence and emigration, trade interests, 
and industrial law. 


Trade:— 
(a) Anti-Commission Bill. 
(5) Strengthening and re-organisation of Consular service. 
(c) Relief of railway rates. 


These, I suggest, are landmarks which pioneer thinkers in the 
ranks of the Liberal Party itself have set up for their leaders’ direction. 
Behind them lies a large field of political action which I have no 
space to traverse. Let us hope that the House of Lords will 
bow to the verdict of 1906, and give the new democracy a fair 
chance. [If it does not 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


PEACE OR INSURRECTION? 


o HE armed insurrection is dead,” declares the Russian Govern- 

ment. “The hfe has been crushed out of it by the loyal 
“troops and the peace-loving population.” “Nay, it is but sleeping,” 
reply the revolutionists, “and will acise again in spring more formid- 
“able than ever. Wait til the Drma assembles and then... ” 
Words are cheap; the future is obscure; and so little light do present 
happenings throw upon coming events that even a true prophet, were 
he to arise in Russia, would awaken as little faith as Cassandra. For 
it is not merely the unseen that is daily occurring in Muscovy, it is the 
seemingly impossible. A few weeks ago, for instance, people laughed 
‘the notion of an armed insurrection to scorn—and not merely out- 
siders but Russian Radicals, who professed to know their country and 
their people; yet within fourteen days of the publication of this 
decided expression of opinion* bar-icades were thrown up in the 
narrow streets of Moscow and the Imperial troops there had a very 
*tough struggle for mastery with the insurgents. Being few at first, 
and, as some thought, lukewarm in the Tsar’s service, they were 
very hard set by the “barricaders,” but they soon received provocation 
in lieu of a welcome from the rebels and reinforcements from the 
Government, whereupon order was restored in Moscow. When and 
how will it be disturbed anew? If cae might venture to ground a 
forecast on the present outlook of things and the present mood of 
persons, it would be that no new insurrection will. be deliberately 
begun until and unless the troops become disaffected. For the lower 
middle classes, petty tradesmen who materially aided and abetted 
the insurgents at the outset, are turned against them now, largely in 
consequence of the economic effects of -he outbreak. And the feeling 
of the country generally would appear to be set against further 
bloodshed and violence. 


* Russkoye Bogatstve, October, 
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This was certainly not the case in the beginnmg. Then a large 
part of thmlang Russia would have sympathised with any form of 
opposition to the Government, winch was hated as the continuation 
of the old régime, not hailed as the inauguration of the new. Liberals 
of almost all fractions agreed that, as the Tsar had appointed promi- 
nent members of the Bureaucracy to carry out the measures framed 
for the purpose of paralysing the Bureaucracy, the whole process of 
political transformation was a farce. For Durnovo, the Acting Minister 
of the Interior, was an ex-Director of the Police Department; 
Trepoff, who remained Governor-General, had become noxious to the 
people during the October strike, and even Count Witte was at heart 
a Bureaucrat. How could these men embody the new liberties in 
political institutions? That was the feeling prevalent in Russian 
society, and it inspired most people with scepticism and many with 
distrust and even hatred of the Government. Any stick, therefore, 
was good enough to beat the backs of the members of the Cabinet. 
In vain it was urged that if an absolute monarch could grant a 
constitution, his Ministers could surely realise it; that if the Manifesto 
of the 30th October was obtained by the instrumentality of Count 
Witte, it was not wholly unnatural that Witte should be entrusted 
‘with the task of putting it into execution; that after all the mission 
of the Cabinet was merely to transfer a certain part of the supreme 
power from Tsarskoye Selo to the Tavrida Palace, leaving the Duma 
to do the rest, and that if order was to be meanwhile preserved, it 
might be well to keep men in office who were acquainted with the 
machinery of Government, instead of appointing theorists wholly new 
to the business, No plea was allowed, no extenuating circumstances 
admitted; rightly or wrongly the Government was condemned—out- 
lawed. Strike followed strike, and finally a seres of simultaneous 
armed revolts was ordered, and the insurgents in Moscow seemed 
within an ace of victory, so intense was the popular distrust of the 
Cabinet there. 


THE INSURRECTION WAS POPULAR AT FIRST. 


The insurrection was organised beforehand with just that degree 
of forethought and that relation to thoroughness which are usually 
associated with Russian plans. “Nichevo. It will all come right in 
“the end,” was the device. The authorities, who had often heard of 
the intention to rebel, might have adopted same half-hearted measure 
to thwart it if the ‘Governor of Moscow, Durnovo, had not proved 
more drowsy than the average Russian official When the order was 
given to rise up in arms against the Government, the number of 
organised insurgents in Moscow was, it is affirmed, much less than had 
been anticipated. But it went on increasing. Almost everybody 
helped. The house porters disobeyed the police orders and kept open 
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the gates of houses in which the rebels could take refuge when hard 
pressed; nay, they even belped to lift the gates off their hinges and 
use them to make barricades. Crowds of the unemployed, of strikers, 
of tramps flocked to the insurgents’ aid, and many of the petty traders 
also lent their co-operation, The rebels possessed not merely 
revolvers, but magazine rifles and even quick-firimg guns, and their 
barricades were so well made that -he troops even with field artillery 
found it an arduous and well-nigh impossible task to destroy them. 
. The number of troops in Moscow was absurdly small, about 5,000 all 
told, while the insurgents were legion, and their number went on 
increasing. For the cause was undcubtedly popular, and if the move- 
ment had been wisely directed, Moscow might perhaps have been 
wrested from the hands of the Imperial Government Students of 
Universities, of technological institutes and of various other high 
schools gave proof of their courage and enthusiasm. Railway men, post 
officials, telegraphists and civil servants rallied round the red flag. 

Despite their haphazard ways, tke revolutionists evidently knew 
something of the tactics of partisan warfare and a good deal about 
barricades. By the rapidity with which they threw up hindrances to 
the advance of the troops—sometimes over night, unseen, unheard— 
and by the solidity of the work, which was occasionally cannon proof, 
they administered a useful lesson to the soldiers But luck seemed 
to attend them from the outset in every way. They were fortunate 
in the nature of the city which they had undertaken to revolutionise. 
Moscow is a network of narrow, crooked streets and lanes, communi- 
cating with each other by numerous courtways which afford cover for 
an ambuscade, refuge for the defeated, and safe routes by which to 
bring up fresh contingents.) And most of them knew exactly which 
courts were thoroughfares and which others were closed up, whereas 
the troops did not know one:street from another. No wonder they 
were able to defy the soldiers so long—dquite as long as the national 
guards and the Commune withstood the Versailles army in May, 
1871. What would have happened if the Muscovite insurgents had 
played their cards skilfully and won over several regiments? 


INGENIOUS REVOLUTIONARY RUSES. 


They had reckoned on the defection of the troops as the great 
revolutionary lever. Long before their appeal to arms was published, 
stress had been laid on the need of seducing the soldiers from their 
allegiance. Without the co-operation of the military, people said, no 
revolt can culminate in a revolution. Therefore the rank and file 
must be turned against the authorities, and as many officers gained 
over as possible. Later on it was rumoured that their efforts had 
been crowned with success, and the assertion was all the more readily 
believed because, at meetings where fiery speeches were delivered 
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against the Tsar's Ministers, officers and soldiers boldly appeared in 
their uniforms and assured the workmen that they would never be fired 
at by this regiment or by that, and m some cases they actually promised 
that the whole regiment would go over to the rebels as one man. 
Thus there were apparently good grounds for the belief that the 
soldiers would turn the scales in favour of the rebellion, for the people 
of course had no suspicion until the nsing was quelled that the soldiers 
and officers who thus delivered imspinting addresses at public 
meetings were revolutionists in disgui 

The extent to which ruses of this kind had been planned and 
executed during the recent movement enables one to gauge the 
resourcefulness and enterprise of its guiding spirits, as well as to 
analyse one of the many causes of their success) To seize the 
telegraph wires and propagate alarming tidings which had no founda- 
tion m fact, or to despatch men dressed as officers, railway employés and 
Government officials to give orders that played into the hands of the 
insurgents was one of their popular pastimes and efficacious methods. 
In Siberia, for example, they warked wonders in those ways. There 
the railway and the telegraph wires were seized and most sensational 
telegrams from St. Petersburg duly propagated: thus the flight of 
the Imperial Family to Denmark, the successful uprising of the 
inhabitants of the two capitals, the establishment of a revolutionary 
Government, the hanging of Trepoff, Witte and several other enemies 
of the people were all duly chranicled with such probable details and 
local colouring that they were believed by nearly everyone. Even 
officers of the army gare them credit, and one asked another why 
they should any longer obstinately refuse to bow before an accom- 
plished fact? Everybody could see that the revolutionists held the 
reins of power with a very firm grasp in Siberia, and the presumption 
was strong that they had gained the upper hand in European Russia 
as well In virtue of these appearances the railway battalion stationed 
at Krassnoyarsk acknowledged the change of Government and went | 
over to the rebels. Similar stories were circulated in Transcaspia 
and the Caucasus, and with like results. 


THE TROOPS WERE REPELLED, NOT ATTRACTED 
BY THE WORKMEN. 


If these tactics could have been adopted in Moscow to the same 
extent as in Siberia, they might have been equally effective. At the 
very outset of the armed rising the troops were very insufficient in 
number, and some of them, being mistrusted by their superiors, were 
kept inactive for a time. That was the period of anxious suspense 
respecting their loyalty, when everything was deemec possible. It 
was followed by a short season of desperation, when every risk had 
to be run in order to save the situation, and among others that of the 
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possible defection of the doubtful stoops. But when the latter, having 
been despatched, appeared on th= scene, they were fallen upon by 
the workmen with the concentrated bitterness which one witnesses 
only in civil wars and street encounters. ‘Bombs were thrown at them, 
they were shot down from behind doors and windows, were drawn 
into ambuscades, were driven back amidst scornful cheers. The effect 
of this attitude of the workmen upon the soldiers was to transform 
them. Whatever their sentiments may have been before, they were 
thenceforth moved by intense rancour. On both sides cruelty, 
bestiality, usurped the place of cou-age, and the fiercest and worst df 
passions were unchained. The soldiers, who had never renounced 
their fidelity to the Tsar, but might have endeavoured to make it 
compatible with revolutionary activity, became the deadly enemies of 
the insurgents, who had thus thrown away their chief tramp card. 


PLAN OF THE MOSCOW INSURGENTS. 


But they still held another from which they entertained some hopes 
of winning the game. If they managed to get possession of Moscow, 
with all its treasures, arms and ammunition, arresting the authorities 
there, they might force the troops to surrender first and then to take 
their side, while blocking the road to all reinforcements coming from 
Russia would rally round them. Indeed there were excellent grounds 
for holding this view, because the Moscow'rising was no isolated out- 
burst ; it was one of a series of revclts against the hated Autocracy, 
with each and all of which thinking Russians everywhere felt and 
displayed sympathy. In Kharkoff, in Rostoff on the Doa, in Kurland, 
Livland, Siberia, the Crimea—in various parts of the vast empire the 
red flag had been unfurled and tens of thousands were rallying round 
it If Moscow, the heart of Russia, could with truth announce that 
the Tsar's servants were in prison, his troops enlisted in the 
' revolutionary cause, his arsenal, banks, railways, telegraphs and police 
working in the service of the new provisional government, the struggle 
might not perhaps yet be over: indeed it might only be beginning; 
but the chances were that the issue would be already decided. Cities 
like Odessa, Kharkoff, Kieff, Kursk, Rostoff, would be galvanised with 
new life, and even the aboitive attempt at.a strike and a rising in 
St. Petersburg might have been recommenced and rendered 
successful. 3 


The military tactics adopted by the rebel workmen or their 
advisers were well calculated to ensure this aim. Moscow was divided 
into three concentric circles, congruonsly with the ancient plan of 
Russia’s first capital, the largest consisting of the great earthen circum- 
vallation around the city, the seccnd formed by the wooden 
wall with its many picturesque gates, and the third by the 
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Kremlin. And all three were protected by barricades and armed 
men. Now the headquarters of the revolutionary council 
were in Prokhoroff’s factory on the outermost of the three circles, 
where they also kept their stores, their arsenal and their secret 
tribunal Within the innermost of these three girdles were the 
Imperial troops, who at first could not break through the formidable 
barriers which -blocked the streets that formed the circumference of 
the ring. The troops had to remain within the smallest girdle, or at all 
events in constant contact with it, because the arsenal was situated 
there, as were many other buildings which either they needec or which 
needed their presence. Yet they could not quell the insurrection 
without carrymg on operations outside. Consequently their hope was 
in reinforcements from St. Petersburg and elsewhere. That implied 
the possession of the railway stations, for which a desperate struggle 
forthwith began between them and the insurgents. If the latter 
should seize the principal stations, they might address themselves to 
the task of harassing the troops until they surrendered, for it would 
be very easy to keep them confined in the inner ring. 


A THRILLING EPISODE: CAPTAIN GERASSIMOFF. 


Hence the desperate attempts made by the rebels to get possession 
of this terminus or that. It was their one unchanging aim. Nor 


were they wholly unsuccessful They captured the terminus of the 
Moscow-Riazan Railway, situated at a short distance from the Nikolai 
Station, which connects Moscow with St. Petersburg, possessing 
themselves not only of the termmus but also of several miles of the 
line to the south-east of the ancient capital Then they ran their 
own trains, which were served by a purely revolutionary staff of 
employés. And one night these employés matured a desperate 
scheme to ruin the great Nikolai Station, kill all the people there, and 
capture the line. The scheme, very well thought out by the insurgents, 
was foiled partly by individual energy and partly by chance. It was a 
dark night, the 27th of December in England, but only the 14th in 
Russia. The Nikolai Station was being guarded by a sotnya of Don 
Cossacks under the command of Captain Gerassimoff, who had been 
charged with that work from the outbreak of the revolt Gerassimoff 
was privately informed that the insurgents had packed a large con- 
signment of arms in two waggons which were just then at the terminus 
of the Moscow-Riazan Railway, but would soon be moved off and 
distributed. And he resolved, come what might, to capture the trucks 
and the arms. He therefore had a small train made up of an engine 
and a waggon, conveying forty of his Cossacks commanded by him- 
self, and taking a large supply of ammunition and two quick-firing 
guns he started out of the terminus into darkness. 

As a matter of fact the mformation communicated to Gerassimoff 
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was misleading. The revolutionists were not preparing to distribute 
arms, but to blow up the Nikolai terminus with all the passengers and 
troops there by means of an explosion which would be remembered 
for ever in the annals of Moscow. They had made up a train of ten 
waggons, of which one contained six enormous cases of dynamite that 
would have blown to atoms passengers, soldiers and railway servants 
and buildings) The msurgents were separated from the dynamite by 
the whole length of the train, anc their secret was so well kept that 
most of their colleagues could but surmise the nature of the scheme. 
Captain Gerassimoff had to pass for about a mile and a half through 
a district which was in the hands of the insurgents, who subjected 
himself and his Cossacks to a sharp fire from outhouses, booths and 
little platforms on the way. The Cossacks on their way out managed 
to take one man prisoner who hac come from the station where the 
revolutionists were just despatching ‘their train. Gerassimoff pointed 
to the waggons and asked him what they contained.’ He answered 
they were carrying men of the “nghting legion” And while he 
spoke the train came along. The Cossacks, receiving the word of 
command, suddenly opened fire, voliey followed volley in quick succes- 
sion, while from time to time the quick-firing guns literally riddled the 
enemys waggons. And, cunously enough, the cases of dynamite 
were not once hit during the battle, although the bullets came like 
hailstones. Out of two hundred and odd men of the insurgents’ 
fighting corps on board the tram fifty-seven were killed outright and 
most of the remainder wounded. The survivors however managed to 
make for their termmus and arrived there with the dynamite mtact. 
Other less important episodes of the insurrection were, it is affirmed, 
quite as marvellous as that. — 


THE CRUELTY OF CIVIL WAR. 


The efforts to seize the railway station having almost uniformly 
failed, the insurgents had necessarily to change them tactics. Other- 
wise they would have been caught between the inner and the middle 
circles by the troops, who, having received additions, had broken 
through the innermost girdle. They then. gave orders to their 
partisans to fight no more in numerous bands, but to,stand-behind the 
barricades in twos or threes to entice the troops by hoisting the red 
flag, and then to take up good covered positions behind doors and 
windows and to fire deliberately upon the military, carefully picking 


out the officers. As the troops nearly always retired in such cases, ` 


carrying their dead and wounded with them, and then returned with 
artillery with which they bombarded the house, it was perhaps natural 
to suppose that the population would be embittered against them 
for thus destroying valuable property. But it‘is a fact that in a great 
many cases the indignation of the inhabitants was aroused against 
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the revolutionists, who seem too often to have neglected to gauge. 
carefully the effects of their action. It is perhaps fair to urge that 
insurgents during the heat of the struggle have not the leisure to weigh 
their words or to shape their deeds as carefully as they would during 
long pauses in the hostilities ; but the principal counts in the indictment 
to which the future apologists of the insurgents will have to plead 
are Draconian severity, not to say cruelty and wanton destruction. 

When the order was issued that the rebels were not to take cover 
behind the barricades, nor to assemble in greater numbers than five 
within either of the inner circles, the strike committee enforced it 
thus: “If any simpleton entices you to take up a position behind 
“barricades, don’t be deceived. Heisa traitor. Kill him. You must 
“prohibit the porters of all houses in Moscow from closing their gates. 
“Whoever disobeys, the first time beat him, the second time kill him.” 
Under these circumstances even the house porters felt aggrieved! 
They had upheld the insurrection and aided the insurgents spon- 
taneously, warmly; and now they were gruffly commanded to obey 
under pain of death. In truth bitterness and hatred were fomented 
everywhere. On the one hand the insurgents were accused by the 
authorities of filling Red Cross carriages with members of the fighting 
legion, who when conveyed into the neighbourhood of the troops 
treacherously opened fire upon them; while on the other hand the 
revolutionists complained, and apparently not without ground, that 
the soldiers fired upon ther ambulance even when genuine wounded 
were within. Again, each side accused the other, and seemingly with 
reason, of having killed individual persons with terrible accompani- 
ments of cruelty, and of having continued to wreak their rage on the 
body after life was extinct. Many officials were condemned to death, 
not because they -had actually done aught against the revolutionists, 
but because they had accepted positions in which they would be 
expected to take sides against the insurrection. And some of these 
ill-starred men were tom from the bosom of their families, one from 
the embraces of his little children, and shot in cold blood. 


THE CAREER OF SCHMIDT. 


The arrival of the Semeonoffsky Regiment from St. Petersburg 
under the command of Colonel Minn put an end to the armed rising. 
The workmen made their Jast stand in the spacious factory of 
Prokhoroff, where their headquarters and secret tribunal had been 
There they assembled in large numbers after the destruction of their 
improvised stronghold in the furniture manufactory of Schmidt 
Schmidt was the owner of a favourite furniture manufactory of 
Moscow, whose name or trade mark gave a cachet of distinction to 
any article of furniture that bore it Young Schmidt, however, sym- 
pathised with the Socialists, and seems to have been drawn into the 
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revolutionary whirlpool before the insurrection broke out, for he is 
alleged to have trained and orgarised his own workmen. His factory, 
having been fortified by the proletariat, was bombarded and destroyed 
by the troops. Schmidt himself was arrested. Colonel Minn ordered 
him to be brought into his presence, but having received short, sharp 
and unsatisfactory replies to his questions, had the refractory stripling 
taken with him to the ensuing encounter between the workmen and 
the troops. The sight of men shot dead or writhing in convulsions is 
sickening even when the cause for which they suffer is unquestionably 
noble. It must be maddening when the ethical character of the aim 
is open to doubt. Anyhow Schmidt’s heart sank within him, his nerve 
failed him, and he besought Colone] Minn to spare his life and allow 
him to quit the scene of bloodshed. This the officer consented to do 
on condition that his prisoner tumed Tsar’s evidence and revealed 
the names and plans of his accomplices) The bargain was duly struck, 
the authorities received important data respecting the leaders and 
the resources of the revolutionary movement, and Schmidt was allowed 
to absent himself from the last battle which was fought around the 
Prokhoroff works, where a very large number of insurgents were 


encircled by troops) The soldiers as usual had recourse to artillery 


fire, and when the time came for the exercise of extreme vigilance they 
relaxed their watch, fell back from the building, and left several issues 
and routes unguarded along which many of the inmates promptly 
escaped. They live to fight another ys and according to their own 
story that day is very near at hand 


PUBLIC OPINION DISCOUNTENANCES FURTHER 
VIOLENCE. 


But the Russian people, who often-pass suddenly from one psychical 
extreme to another, being now buoyant and now despairing, seem 
thoroughly tired of violence and b-oodshed. They need rest and 
peaceful development. They are disenchanted with what they saw 
and heard and experienced. They probably dislike the present 


‘Cabinet and its head quite as much as they did, but they are also 


estranged from the Revolutionary Party, which they no longer 
confound with the nation. They are weary of hearing the praises of 
the proletanat sung in every key. They hold that the workman is 
useful in his place, and may be even more respectable than a monarch ; 
but they refuse to see in him the shadow of God whose’ words are 
wisdom and whose deeds are beneficent. The revolutionary work- 
man they judge by his works, and these they rank with the deeds of 
the Bureaucracy under the old régime, certainly not higher. It was 
six of one and half a dozen of the othe-. The revolutionary workman 
levied taxes without consulting anybody, and in several instances 
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collected them with the mouth of the revolver pointed at the unwilling 
taxpayer. “J don’t mind paying the tax, which amounts to no more 
“than fifty copecks of my monthly salary,” a female clerk remarked the 
other day, “but why do they levy it by force? ’” 


CRITICISM OF THE INSURGENTS’ TACTICS. 


Similar complaints have been made from many quarters respecting 
the revolutionists’ interpretation of the long-desired liberties, liberty 
of speech, liberty of conscience, liberty of political views. Thus at the 
Peasants’ Congress it wes proposed that no journalists be admitted 
excepting those whose political convictions were in the opinion of the 
committee conducive to the aims of the congress. In Shcholokovo, 
near Moscow, the insurgents forbade the priest to celebrate mass or 
divine service;+ at another place they prohibited sermons about the 
Day of Judgment, that belief being a harmful error ; and some of them 
usurped the priest’s place in the pulpit and delivered to the congrega- . 
tions sermons on the right of insurrection, the claims of the proletanat 
and other salutary doctrines of practical politics. The havoc they 
caused in the Baltic Provinces is said to be unparalleled in Russian 
history. Nearly a hundred estates have been ruined. Old castles 
and manors, some of them filled with precious manuscripts and costly 
art treasures, have been reduced to ashes. One of the finest and most 
celebrated of them all, Odensee, possessing a rare greenhouse and 
treasures. valued at over a million roubles, was consigned to the 
flames. And human life has been held as cheap as property; railway 
bridges have been blown up with dynamite, rails removed, and the 
defective place covered over with snow; engines have been destroyed 
and passengers fired at in the dead of the night. And why not? the 
insurgents asked. Are we not in revolution? It is perhaps only just 
to point out that in some cases the strikers gave a general warning to 
would-be passengers not to travel 


THE INSURGENTS AND THE ARMY. 


But the most bitter of all complaints emanated from the people who 
felt and feel grateful to their army, which is now on its way from 
Manchuria. And such Russians are numerous. Indeed, everybody 
professes to esteem very highly the services rendered by those obscure 
heroes. Even the strikers made an exception in ther favour and 
undertook to convey them “more speedily and comfortably than the 
“Tsars Government.” That was a prudent step, for the soldiers were 
taking things into their own hands and lynching all strikers who 
refused to see that they were conveyed to their destination. The 
troops were then allowed to pass over the line, although the strike 
-was otherwise rigorously observed, and any civilian discovered among 
* Novoye Vremya, 12th December, 1905. + Novoye Vremya, 4th January, 1906. 
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them was either set down at the next station or summarily flung out 
while the train was on its way. For there must be no trifling with 
the feelings of the insurgent. But in return the soldiers were expected 
to listen favourably to the revolutionary propaganda. If they were 
obdurate, the insurgents were heartless. At the Vileyskaya station, 
for example, “a diabolical scheme was devised and executed against 
“the soldiers who held out agaist the revolutionary tenets. An 
“empty engine was sent at full steam from the depdt to meet and 
“wreck theirs, and if it failed to annihilate the military train it was 
“only in consequence of an accident; the engine of the latter got 
“detached from the carriages and received the first shock, but the 
“last two carriages were smashed to bits.** From the least ideal point 
of view, that of party interest, these tactics appear suicidal, for they 
turn the troops against the revolution. 

Are ethics then to play no part in shaping or modifying the acts of 
vengeance or violence which passion prompts? “No,” answers a 
revolutionary organ. “In the struggle for the glorious ideal of 
“freedom all misgivings are out of place, are in fact baleful. The 
“ethics of a crisis differ from the ethics of peace time. The leader in 
“such a struggle cannot, ought not, to consider its ethical aspect (of 
“course we exclude deeds which are infamous in themselves, such a3 
“theft), he is bound to sacrifice to the cause his personal moral purity. 
“Greater love hath no man than this that a man lay down his life . 
“for his friends, exclaimed he whose morality constitutes an unattain- 
“able ideal. The representatives of the reaction are just such foes 
“as foreigners invading the land”+ Arguments of that kind seem 
calculated to do much harm to the revolutionary cause, not merely 
among foreigners, whose opinions carry little weight in revolutionary 
Russia, but in the country itself, which has not yet ceased to profess 
Christianity. 


KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG. 


Then again wanton destruction of property inflicts a loss which 
falls on the nation at large, and in particular on the ill-starred peasant, 
who always pays, no matter who it is that breaks. The workmen who 
strike and then get wages for the time spent in idleness are in reality 
forcing the peasant to find the money. For Russian industry will 
need higher customs tariffs to enable it to recover the ground lost 
during the recent strikes, and that means higher prices for the cotton, 
cloth and iron employed by the husbandmen. And the people who 
grasp these facts are impatient with the revolutionists for not knowing 
or ignoring them. Other arguments employed against the revolution 
by the “bourgeois” are less convincing. It has been pointed out 
for jnstance that the peasant who lives and works in his village, and. 


* Novoye Vrémya, November. 
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sometim2s supports himself and his family on a hundred roubles, or 
say ten guineas a year, migrates into a town, gets employment in a 
factory, -nd is paid at the rate of ten pounds a month Consequently 
he values his labour more highly than ever before, overrates it in 
fact, anł guided by his newspaper is convinced that by means of 
strikes ke can and ought to better his position, as German, French 
and Bri=sh workmen do. What his paper never tells him, however, is 
that whereas in other lands industry is based upon colonial commerce, 
in Russa it is grounded upon foreign loans and precarious harvests. 
Anyhor, the peasant ought to work and be thankful instead of 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg, which is the orcinary effect 
of the srikes. Most of the workmen came as raw peasants from the 
plough, and until they leamed to work in the factory were earning 
only a miserable twopence halfpenny for a twelve hours’ day, whereas 
at presz=nt they are receiving from 2s. to 63. for a ten hours’ day. All 
these Considerations may be true so far as they go, but they do not 
penetre-e deep enough to touch the root of the question The truth 
ig that the workman should and could have bettered his position, but 
that strikes were not the proper means of effecting this improvement 


“THE INSURRECTION OF DECEMBER NOT IDENTICAL 
“WITH THE MOVEMENT OF MAY.” 


To he eyes of foreigners, who naturally condemn the old régime 
and fency that a constitutional Russia would be a better and more 
helpft. member of the society of nations than the old Autocracy was, 
the ccarse taken by the papular movement since the May congress in 
Mosccw seems peculiarly unfortunate. The members of that assembly 
had szoken and acted like trained parliamentarians) The world was 
deligt-ed with their cultivated moderation and Russia charmed with 
their sractical wisdom. The dignity with which their debates were 
conducted provoked ejaculations of wonder from strangers whose» 
opinicn of the educated classes in Russia cannot have been precisely 
flattexng. And after that the passionate sympathy of all nations 
went out to the Russians in their struggle with the Autocracy; and 
even when the people, finding no legal vent for their agitation, had 
Tecourse to a general strike and threatened an armed insurrection, 
foreipners, calling to mind the years 1789 and 1848, refused to blame 
the Lelots of Muscovy and heartily wished them success. It was 
only after the promulgation of the October manifesto that a change 
came over the methods and aims of the agitators in Russia and over 
the feelings they had aroused in the outside world. When the spirit 
of liberty became incarnate in a Russian workman, called itself a 
proletarian and jeered at its hundred million brothers as mere 
“boigeois,” outsiders shrugged their shoulders or smiled. When the 
Bureaucracy was peremptorily ordered to vanish on the ground that 
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it was not the nation, everybody rejoiced and applauded; but when 
workmen’s guilds proceeded to take its place, to copy its methods, to 
imitate while intensifying its vices, to identify itself with the nation 
and to destroy the foundations on which the material well-being of 
the people, whether it be republican or constitutional, ultimately rests, 
the plaudits died away. The proletaniats of December lacked the 
good sense shown by the congressmen of May; they would not hear 
of compromises, of patience, of modsration. They wanted to change 
everything thoroughly and hurriedly, as by the waving of a magician’s 
wand Russia was to be rejuvenated as Medea’s old ram was 
metamorphgsed into a lamb by being cut up into pieces and made to 
simmer in 4 cauldron: the eight hours’ working day, the national- 
isation of the land, the abolition of capital punishment and of military 
discipline were to be proclaimed—all overnight—and the nation was to 
wake up in the morning young, vigorous, the envy of the peoples of 
the world Bis terque beatus! 


RUINOUS COST OF THE INSURRECTION. 


In sober truth, the short reign of the proletarian has already cost 
Russia hundreds of millions of roubles, and she has not yet ascertained 
fully the extent of her financial losses. The insurrection is trampled 
out almost everywhere, but the recrudescence of agrarian disorders in 
spring may swell the bill considerably. The credit of the nation is l 
likewise fallen; and although well-g-ounded fears for the outcome 
of the Morocco Conference undoubtedly contributed to keep the 
French syndicate from advancing more than a hundred million roubles 
to ex-Finance-Mimster Kokofftseff, apprehensions for the stability of 
public order also helped to give an adverse poise to the deliberations, 
The animus against every institution, financial and social, displayed 
by the proletariat frightened the French. There is something 
pathetic as well as pathological in tha wild rage with which the 
workmen and peasants burned their beats and poisoned their wells. 

But not all Russia’s losses can be'stated in terms of money. 
Intellectual and moral bankruptcy has perhaps mistakenly been 
included among them by friends of the reaction, who roundly affirm that 
the series of destructive acts which marked the reign of the proletariat 
was redeemed by no constructive scheme, not’ even by a single new 
idea. It was useful only in a very roundabout way. The period of 
liberty-made-license offered many tests which helped to reveal the 
' mental and moral calibre of the leading spirits, who were certainly not 
the Zemstvo men. These were no longer heard of in the land. It 
was the noisy, enterprising, resolute workman and the gullible 
iconoclastic peasant who ruled with firebrands, bombs and revolvers. 
The freedom that is one with order, the rights which blend with 
duties were unknown to these men, if we may judge by their acts. 
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And the effect of this contempt of law and order upon the younger 
generation is deplored as lamentable by men who themselves are 
staunch Liberals and uncompromising enemies of the Autocracy. The 
part played by students and schoolboys ın organismg the strikes, 
propagating wild destructive doctrines and generally bringing about 
the advent of anarchy was considerable. It may, however, be 
questioned whether it wes advantageous either to them or to the 
country to quit their lecture halls and schoclrooms in order to deal 
in the commonplaces of democratic republicanism and become the 
journeymen of the proletenat. 


CHILDREN IN ARMS. 


A twelvemonth has passed since the youth of Russia was weaned 
from science. Universities, high schools and grammar sckools ceased 
their regular functions in the early part of 1g0s and have rot yet been 
able to resume them, may not in fact resume them for a long time 
to come. Meanwhile in many parts of the Empire the students 
resolved that these educational establishments should be reopened, but 
only as sanctuaries where revolutionists of all classes and conditions 
might assemble, hold meetings and defy the “minions of the law.” 
But this the authorities, educational and pohtical, have utterly declined 
to permit, so that the universities and other technical high schools are 
closed. How ruinous this loss of instruction and education is to a 
people whose principal failings spring from want of mental training 
has been pointed out again and again by the Liberal but moderate 
writers of the day. The oldest Liberal review in Russia" sneers at 
the well-meaning schoolboys who in St. Petersburg laboured side by 
side with the Council of the Workmen’s Delegates, and in a high 
falutin document signed by the “Organising Bureau of the United 
“ Council of the Elders of the Intermediate. Educational establishments 
_ “of St PxGsourg » ordered all schoolboys in the city to abandon, 
~~ strike “simultaneously with the nation” And then the writer 
goes on to remark: “Woe to that nation which throws the rising 
“eneration into the revolutionary whirlpool ‘In my practice, writes 
“the children’s doctor, Professor Gundobin, ‘cases of acute delirium 
“cin schoolchildren between the ages of twelve and sixteen are 
“c cropping up more and more frequently of late. Little boys start 
“© out of their sleep at night, imagining themselves to be standing on 
“t barricades amid an armed insurrection. In other femilies children, 
“formerly docile and well bred, have become rude, impudent, 
“(obviously manifesting a morbid shock of the nervous system.’ The 
“cases already mentioned forbode in the future the degeneration of 
“the young generation and the enfeeblement of its mental capacities. 
“T understand quite well that as matters Dow are every thinking 
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“citizen is obliged to join this or -hat political party according to his 


“conviction. I admit further that the increased number of psychical 
“derangements among grown-up people is an inevitable evil: But 
“that children should take part in the political struggle seems to me 
“absolutely harmful” As the future of Russia will be shaped by the 
young generation of to-day, it is certainly a matter of grave concern 
that that generation should be derived of the slender educational 
care of which it was hitherto the object. The blind cannot lead the 
blind, even though they believe in democracy. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PEASANT. 


And the peasants, like the studenczs, are plastic and easily moulded, 
but unlike them they have no mental traming. They are prone to 
believe what is told them if it harmonises with their own desires or 
transcends their comprehension. Hence they change their sentiments 
as quickly as their views, and are as likely to swell the ranks of the 
revolutionists as to uphold the reaction. In their present benighted 
condition, therefore, they are’ like ballast in a seaworthy vessel which, 
if it get loose during a storm, may wreck the ship. And they have 
been loose some time already. From a psychological standpoint it 
is Interesting to follow the rise and prcgress of the agrarian movement 
in Russia and to study some of its typical manifestations, while from a 
political angle of vision the strange thoughts and stranger deeds of 
the mooshiks enable one to gauge the difficulties with which any and 
every Government may be confronted in spring. 

In the Riashk District (Province R:azan) the peasants, moved by, 
political agitators, rose up and demclished the market, the shops | 
there and the Government liquor store. At night they marched to 
the estate of M. Kissloffsky, who wes absent, destroyed first his 
distillery, then his outhouses, and finally his manor. That done, they 
swilled enormous quantities not only of vodka, but of spirits of wine 


“neat, after which they seemed possessed with a mania for destruction : 


“they broke everything, struck and trampled on everything, flung out 
“of the window books, furniture, pictures, glass ware... . Sheep and 
“pigs they mutilated and cut up in the cemetery, but took home to 


“their huts the horses and cows."* 


Doubtless the old régime is to blame zor the dense ignorance, crass 
superstition and utter helplessness of the Russian peasant. Its cruel 
method was to keep the tillers of the soil from enlightenment of every 
kind, religious and secular, and then triumphantly to point to the 
clumsy figures of these ever hungry sem:-barbarians and ask: “Can 
“such fellows be trusted to govern themselves?” And now the 
nefarious crime thus committed against the class‘on which the entire 
weight of the Russian Empire rested is being visited upon those who 

* Novoye Vremya, 28th Der., 1905. ` 
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committed it The revolutionists have but to offer the estates of the 
Crown and of the gentry to the peasants in order to rouse them to 
acts of violence and vandalism, while the checks invented by the 
Government, however reasonable, are spurned as devices of the 
unscrupulous men who keep the Tsar a prisoner. 

The other day a landowner m the Province Kostroma sold a 
considerable quantity of timber to a merchant, who proceeded to cut 
it down and forward it along the river. All at once, however, a ~ 
deputation of peasants appeared and vetoed the work: “No timber 
“must be sent or sold,” they said. “Why not?” inquired the owner, 
“is not the forest mine?” “It once was yours, but now it is ours.” 
“How so?” “Don’t you know the Manifesto? Eh? The Tsar gave 
“it to us.” “That’s false, there was no such Manifesto.” “Nay, it 
“ig true, there was. Now you just tell us this You remember the 
“time when you were Lttle and ran about in a blouse? Sometimes a 
“fire would break out and bum down our huts. Who gave us timber 
“to build them up again? Your father did. Do you want us to 
“believe that he gave it as a present? No—no; he gave it because 
“the forest was then ours; was, in fact, always ours”* Those are 
types of the men who burned many estates in December, and may nse 
against the landowners in spring. The old régime sinned grievously 
against them, and thg new Government, whatever its form, will 
vicariously atone for the offence. It will take long to educate, to 
civilise these layers of society; but it can be accomplished, because 
they have the makings of excellent citizens in them, but only the raw 
material To render them amenable to law and also capable of self- 
restraint is a Herculean labour which will not be achieved in the 
present generation. 


THE VIEWS OF A RUSSIAN LIBERAL ON THE 
REVOLUTION. 


Will Russia soon recover her equilibrium? Who can tell? Many 
Liberals, whose sense of the dignity of manhood and of the value of 
real freedom is developed and keen, are beginning to take a gloomy 
view of the situation as created by the prime movers of the insurrec- 
tion. Their faith is waning. Versed in the history of Parliaments, 
they hope little from a Duma, however extensive its functions, unless 
and until the bulk of the population is capable of governing itself. 
Moderate desires, good staying powers, a wise temperance and a 
spirit of toleration and compromise are among the elements of 
character which prove the fitness of the nation And these traits 
seem absent, even to the Argus-eyed. Professor Kovaleftsky is one 
of the most respected of Russian Liberals, whose name is favourably 
known not merely in Europe, but wherever the English tongue is 
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spoken and read. An uncompromising and dangerous enemy to the 
Autocracy, he deemed it advisable to spend several years of his life 
abroad. In Paris he founded a free Russian University, and last 
December he delivered a lecture there to the students, female and 
male, on the political outlook. Waen he had ceased to speak a girl 
arose and requested to be heard. “Is it true,” she asked, “that you 
“said you are a republican in France and a monarchist in Russia?” 

“Yes, I did say that,” answered M. Kovaleffsky, “for I regard the 
“republican form of Government as the most perfect, but it is suited 
“only to countries whose peoples are prepared to avail themselves of 
“the advantdges it offers. In Franze the population is thus prepared. 
“In Russia it is not. Our people do not understand the revolutionary 
“movement, and therefore they do not approve it I am not 

“concerned to deny that the recent riots and onslaughts on the 
“‘intelligents’ and revolutionaries by the mob may have been to a 

“considerable extent the handiwork of Government agents. But we 

“must not fancy that the police were to blame for everything. In many 
“instances the crowd attacked the revolutionists off its own bat. Thus. 
“in Moscow, at the Yaroslav Station, the carriers, who are undoubtedly 
“proletarians, assaulted- and mauled other _proletarians—the 
“unemployed railway servants—because the strike begun by these 
“was ruining them, depriving them of their daily bread.” The 
students of the free Russian University were so displeased with these 
frank utterances that Professor Kovaleffsky was not allowed to 
continue his lectures, and the University was closed. “Closed in 
“consequence of the violation of liberty of speech,” the notice said, 
significantly. The Professor, however, gave further expression to 
his views for publication in the journal (Radical), and this is part of 
what he said :— 

“You are mistaken if you think that the Russian revolution is a 
“universal movement, and that it hes spurred on all classes to an 
“invincible onslaught against Tsarism It is a special movement 
“which has not communicated itself tc the deep-lying social layers, to 
“the masses of the population The post and telegraph strike was 
“arranged solely by persons interested in it, by officials embittered 
“because their demands had been rejezted. If the railway strike was 
“persisted in so long, it was only because the workmen continued to 
“receive their wages. The ferment m the army was the result of 
“collective or individual demands for better food, for the cessation of 
“bad treatment ... I have just seen a Russian peasant If he 
“wants a social upheaval, he ıs very Zar removed from dreams of a 
“political revolution. That sort of a change transcends his under- 
“standing, and he takes little thought of the political reforms which 
“it promises. I visited the savage and superstitious villages on the 


“fringe of the province of Archangel, ard I ask myself: Is it to them, 


“to such men and' women, that the revolutionaries wish to give 
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“universal suffrage? It would be a crime to place in such hands that 


“marvellous but formidable weapcn. It is impossible.”™ 


WILL THE DUMA BE LIBERAL OR CONSERVATIVE? 


Those are strong words and were pronounced in no uncertain tone. 
But they express the deliberate opinion of one of the most patriotic 
Russians and competent speciclists of the day. He speaks with the 
conviction of positive knowledge drawn from actual experience, and 
as he is in sympathy with the democracy, and would be the frst to 
hail a democratic republic m Russia, were that form of govern- 
ment possible there at present, Professor Kovaleffsky’s testimony 
must carry weight throughout Europe and the world. Certainly ina 
foreigner, however well-informed or Russophile, it would be sheer 
presumption to contradict him. If what the Professor, ike so many 
other Russians, has thus emphatically declared be irrefutable, it 
would follow that for many lang years to come the population of 
Russia must undergo a thorough course of mental and moral training 
to fit them for universal suffrage. It would also seem to follow that 
the extended franchise already granted to them is, roughly specking, 
adequate. 

It is on the basis of that franchise that electians to a legisiative 
assembly are about to take place for the first time in Russia For 
the Imperial Duma is expected to meet in the Tavnda Palace towards 
the end of April, when the Tsar will inaugurate a new era by a speech 
from the throne. That the new representative chamber will at once 
solve all difficulties, redress most grievances and grant a full measure 
of liberty to all parties, including those who aim at overthrowing the 
monarchy, is a wild fancy, one of the besetting illusions of revolu- 
tionary epochs. The action of zhe assembly will depend in the first 
place upon the political views o7 social velleities af the majority of 
its members, and nobody can foretell what these will be In all 
probability a very Liberal, perhaps a very Radical, majority would 
have been elected had the recent insurrection not broken out. Untif 
then the temper of the people was enthusiastically Liberal, their 
passion for the new overwhelming. They experimented with liberty 
as children play with a toy, and lent a ready ear to the promise made 
by the revolutionists. But having since then tasted the fruit, they 
found it bitter; having now paid part of the cost they mveigh against 
it as exorbitant. In a word, at the present moment a wave of Con- 
servatism seems to be rolling over the land, and although I write with 
the utmost diffidence and reserve keenly aware how unexpected are 
most of the events that happen daily in Russia, I cannot wholly throw 
off the belief that the elections w-I send a majority of very moderate 
Liberals, whom some would term Conservatives, to the Duma 


7 * Novoye Vremya, 19th Dec, 1905. 
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THE DUMA IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR STRONG 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


But whatever the political feith of that body may be, it will not 
remove mountains) The rôle assigned to it is not that of a single 
chamber of legislation, and still less is it that of a constituent assembly 
charged with the elaboration of a form of Government for the nation. 
It will simply be one of two assemblies which are to make known 
the needs of the nation and wll be able to veto any and every law 
which may seem opposed to the people’s interests. The Council of the 
Empire—that is the name by which the upper house will be known— 
will possess the same right <3 the Duma of putting questions to 
Ministers, of initiating legislation, of instituting inquiries. Speaking 
generally, all the rights enjoyed by the Duma will be bestowed on 
the Council of the Empire; conflicts between the two powers will be 
settled by a mixed commission of both, and if that fails to solve the 
difficulty then the Tsar’s arbitrament will be requested. Bills thrown 
out by a majority of the Duma may not be laid before the Council 
of the Empire, while those which, having passed the lower chamber, 
are rejected by the upper, must be returned to the Duma 4 . 

The 28th April, therefore, if that be indeed the date on which the 
first session of the Duma will be opened, will hardly witness the 
regeneration of Russia. Patience, resolution and energy are of the 
essence of every process of national regeneration, and they are more 
sorely needed in Russia than elsewhere. If the problem is clearly 
stated and fairly tackled, all real friends of Russia will have ample 
reason to be satisfied, because there is considerable danger that the 
disease may be wrongly diagnosed, and trust for a cure reposed in 
miracles. i 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


The Govemment believes that if the political condition of things 
be greatly improved, as seems probable, the financial and economic 
outlook will brighten pari sassy. Russia’s friends abroad will, it 
expects, advance any amount of money to the Government of the 
Tsar the moment order has been permanently restored, and the 
reign of law rendered stable The recent negotiations between the 
. Government and foreign bankers may be summarised thus: the 
financial syndicate virtually said to Count Witte: “Give tranquillity 
“to your people and we will float the loan you ask for.” To which 
the Minister President repied: “Subscribe the loan and I will 
“tranquillise the population” both sides implicitly admitting that 
funds are the one thing necessary. 

The Finance Minister in his budgetary statement draws a sombre 
picture of the money affairs of the nation, which it would be pre- 
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sumptuous to call in question It is true that his estimates for the 
coming year show a surplus of nearly one million sterling under the 
heading “ordinary revenue and expenditure,” but that result was 
obtained by ruthless retrenchment in outlay and by optimism in 
estimating the returns. But it is in the category of extraordinary 
revenue and expenditure that the sting lurks, in the form of a deficit 
of fifty millions sterling which can be made good only by borrowing the 
money abroad. Fifty million pounds for the sole purpose of balanang 
the budget for one year! The tale told by that fact alone <s dis- 
q ueting; but not perhaps worse than one anticipated. Its effect is 
in, wnsified however by the circumstance that the gold reserve has 
shrvnk a good deal of late, while the number of banknotes has gone 
up u\ inverse proportion. The full amount of paper money allowed 
by the ‘law has not yet been put into circulation, but it has very nearly 
been m ‘ched. It is only fair to point out, however, that this law is 
much mvre exacting in Russia than in any other country, where far 
larger amounts of paper money are covered by much smaller gold 
reserves. And the Russian statute will probably be modified in that 
direction as soon as the need of further paper has made itself felt. 
But come what may for the foreign creditor, there are no unpleasant 
surprises in store. Every Russian Government has regarded its 
foreign debt as a debt of honour, and the coupons will be paid in the 
future uncurtailed as in the past, were it only because honesty is the 
best policy. 

Neither the financial estimates nor the economic condition of the 
peasantry nor the system of taxation attune the foreign observer to 
optimism. Posttts ponendis, as the schoolmen would say, the leaden 
clouds may roll by and the golden age return to Russia But only 
posits pomendis. Meanwhile the facts that confront us are not 
reassuring. The budget has grown to two and a half milliards of 
roubles, or say two hundred and sixty millions sterling, and one-fifth 
of that will have to be borrowed at once, while the masses in Russia 
are decidedly poorer than they were before the war. Moreover, the 
50 million roubles allotted to the construction of new warships is an 
evil omen that seems to forebode needless and unproductive 
expenditure in the future as m the past. And against that system 
even a Fortunatus’ purse would not hold out for long. On the other 
hand, Russia possesses vast resources, which if developed by a sound, 
trustworthy and far-seeing Finance Minister would suffice in a very 
few years to render the people relazively prosperous. In Siberia, for 
instance, the gold output might, specialists affirm, be increased tenfold 
by the adoption of rational measures, the expenditure of a little money, 
and the application of energy anc enterprise. Russia undoubtedly 
has within her frontiers enormous sources of wealth which are waiting 
to be tapped: the question is: Will Russians develop them or leave it 
to foreigners to do so? 
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The present Government is Hopeful, and so too are many foreigners 
possessed of money, shrewdnes3 and dearly bought experience. And 
‘what is more convincing still, they are ready to stake large sums on 
their belief. And yet financiers are neither sentimentalists nor hero- 
worshippers, but sharp men of business, who in money matters adopt 
the maxim that it is much better to receive than to give. Their fore- 
cast then is distinctly hopeful The condition of the Russian stock 
market to-day, as contrasted with its tone a fortnight or three weeks 
ago, also tends to bear out the ootimism of the Russian authorities, who 
are straining every nerve to fustrate the financial campaign of the 
revolutionists as they defeated the armed insurrection. Such are 
the bare facts which one can but chronicle to-day. Time alone can 
suggest a commentary, which will probably be known to the vong 
within six or eight weeks from now. 


RUSSIA AS A FACTOR IN WORLD POLITICS. ' 


But „the misgivings of the financiers who were asked by M. | 


Kokofftseff to advance the five hundred million roubles were not ` 


inspired solely by the internal condition of Muscovy; they also turned 
largely upon international affairs And that was natural For no 
nation could reasonably be expected ta lend to another nation money 
which itself might sorely need in a few months or weeks. And that 


\ 


= at 


was the position of France. If the door of the Conference Hall in ' 


Algeciras manifestly or even probably opened out upon the battlefield, 
it would be quixotic for France to deprive herself of the sinews of 
war for the sake of appearing chivalrous in the eyes' of her ally. “And 
French politicians thought they discerned reasonable grounds for the 
fear which was also entertaiced in England, Italy and the United 
States. The Germans, on their side, hardly took the trouble to dispel 
this apprehension ; in fact, their attitude went far to confirm it. Since 
then St. Petersburg and Tsarskoye Selo have formally and informally 
drawn bills of friendship on Berlin, with results which apparently tend 
towards the maintenance of peace. Apparently. In politics much 
more often than in private life appearances are deceptive, especially 
when Germany is one of the Powers interested. For that phenomenon 
there may or may not be a satisfactary explanation, but there can be 


no doubt that it is a fact, ira a aa 


‘White Book, Baron Richthofen’s last compilation. 


a GERMANY IS TO FRANCE SO SHE WILL BE TO 
ENGLAND. 
Morocco has been long regarded as a sphere in which only the 


Mediterranean Powers possessed interests, and Germany never 
claimed to be one of them It was on that very ground that in 1880 


\ 


l 
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she declared that she had no interest to safeguard m Morocco, and in 
1898 she refused to take part in the Conferente on Cretan affairs. 
France, on the contrary, was known to be largely and specially 
interested in the Sultanate, and when M. Delcassé, in reply to an 
inquiry made by the German Ambassador, Prince Radolin, stated that 
the Republic, as mistress of Algena and Tunis, occupied a position 
quite apart in Morocco, Kaiser Wilhelm’s representative unhesitatingly 
announced that everybody realised that. Congruously with that view 
France, when sending in 1903 a punitive expedition against a Moorish 
band, informed the Mediterranean Powers of her intention, but gave 
no notice to Germany. Again, early in 1904, when Lord Lansdowne 
and M. Delcassé were weaving the destinies of Morocco, the German 
Ambassador in Paris remained passive, asking only once a question 
and even then quite apologetically. If the view adopted to-day had 
been taken at that time by the Kaiser, Prince Radolin could have 
asked to see the agreement, and it would have been surely 
communicated to him. But Germany, not being a Mediterranean 
Power, held discreetly aloof. Mcreover, her Chancellor approved the 
Convention expressly and warmly, and Baron Richthofen assured the 
French Ambassador in Berlin (19th April, 1904) that Germany had no 
objections to offer. Everything was à merveille. 

On the 7th October, 1904, the Franco-Spanish Agreement, which 
is avowedly grounded upon the Anglo-French entente, was officially 
notified to Baron Richthofen, who merely inquired whether 
commercial freedom was guaranteed, and having received the reply 
that it was adequately guaranteed by the Anglo-French stipulattons, 
expressed himself satished Further messages between the two 
Governments ended by Germany taking official cognisance of the 
Franco-Spanish arrangement, and therefore by implication of the 
Anglo-French Agreement which it presupposes. 

All that seems clear and admits of but one conclusion, that Germany 
officially and sincerely acquiesced in France’s position in Morocco, 
regarding it as natural and fair. Yet all that has happened since then 
goes to prove either that she aid not mean what she was saying, or 
that she changed her mind suddenly, seduced by the temptation which 
Russia’s effacement temporarily offered! And whichever of these 
explanations 13 accepted, it should move wise diplomatists to make 
ample allowance for similar contingencies in future. For in either 
case German diplomacy is seen to be deahng in assurances which are 
liable to be withdrawn at any moment—which might aptly be termed 
friendly assurances on call At a time when similar assurances are 
being lavished upon England, it would be as dangerous to build upon 
them as it would be for mariners in mid ocean to take a floating, 
drowsy whale for a cosy little island, and proceed to light a fire and 
cook victuals on its body. 

E. J. DELON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ANY readers beyond the comparatively narrow circle of 
musical experts will welcome Mrs. Rosa Newmarch’s trans- 

lation of “The Life and Letters of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky,” by his 
. brother, Modeste Tchaikovsky, recently published by Mr. John Lane. 
The book’s appeal is, of course, primarily to the music-lover ; but there 
1s 30 much of human and literary interest in it, such intimate revelation 
of a singularly interesting personality, that many who have never 


come under the spell of the Pathetic Symphony will be strongly - 


attracted by what is virtually the spiritual autobiography of its 
composer. High praise is due to the translator and editor for the 
literary skil} with which she has prepared the English version of this 
fascinating work Some years ago Mrs) Newmarch published an 
admirable study of the “Life and Works”. of Tchaikovsky; and her 


warm appreciation of Russian music, combined with an intimate ~ 


knowledge of Russian life and literature, rendered her peculiarly fitted 
for her present task. That the work has been both arduous and 
exacting is evident from the fact thet the origmal Russian edition 
included more than 3,000 letters, amounting to nearly 2,000 pages of 


closely printed matter. Curtailment was absolutely necessary if the © 


work were to have any chance of success with the English public, and 
Mrs. Newmarch has acted wisely in lightening the present edition of 
more than a third of the original materzl Without knowledge of the 


original, but with a varied expertence of the methods of the family 


biographer, whose ways are little affected by nationality, one may 
hazard the opmion that the abridgment is better than the work in its 


entirety. Mrs) Newmarch has been very successful in preserving the , 


autobiographical character of the book, which, from a literary point of 
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view, is its most important featcre. Shrinking from personal inter- 
course, even with his friends, Tchaikovsky was a great letter-wmiter, 
and in his correspondence, as in his music, we find a wonderful faculty 
of self-expression. There have been few collections of letters 
published within recent years that give so vivid a portrait of the writer 
as that presented to us in these pages. - 

The marrow of the book is contained in the composer’s intimate 
correspondence with his friend and benefactress, Madame Nadejda 
yon Meck, a rich widow living in Moscow, who was deeply interested 
in Tchaikovsky’s works, and whose admiration for the musician grew 
into the warmest regard for the man himself. These letters represent 
the most romantic episode of Tchaikovsky’s life—an episote that is 
probably without parallel in the history of friendship between man 
and woman. The peculiar characteristic of the friendship between 
Nadejda von Meck and Tchaikovsky was the fact that they never 
exchanged a direct personal greeting. “They never saw each other 
“except in a crowd—an accidental glimpse at a concert or theatre. 
“When they accidentally’ came face to face they passed as total 
“strangers.” Yet for thirteea years they carmed on a voluminous 
correspondence, in which they confided to each other their innermost 
thoughts and feelings) The unique conditions were laid down by 
Madame von Meck. In offering her friendship to Tchaikovsky she 
frankly told him that she did not desire a personal acquaintance, lest 
she should miss in his personality all with which her ideal imagination 
had endowed him. Tchaikovsky was well able to understand this 
feeling, and the peculiar temperament that prompted it In Nadejda 
von Meck he instinctively recognised a kindred spirit to whom he 
might lay bare his soul withcut encountering the chilling blasts of 
unsympathetic misconception. In one of his earlier letters he writes : 


The fact that we both suffer from the same malady would alone 
suffice to draw us together. This malady is misanthropy; but a 
peculiar form of misanthropy, which certainly does not spring from 
hatred or contempt Zor mankind. People who suffer from this 
complaint do not fear the evil which others may bring them, so much 
as the disillusionment, that craving for the ideal, which follows upon 
every intimacy. There was a time when I was s0 possessed by this 
fear of my fellow-creatures that I stood on the verge of madness. 
The circumstances of my life were such that I could not possibly 
escape and hide myself. I had to fight it out with myself, and God 
alone knows what the conflict cost me! I have emerged from the 
strife victorious, in so far that life has ceased to be unbearable. I 
was saved by work—work which was at the same time my delight. 
Thanks to one or two successes which have fallen to my share, I 
have taken courage, and my depression, which used often to drive 
me to hallucinations and insanity, has almost lost its power over me. 
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It is in these letters to Madame von Meck that we get nearest to 
Tchaikovsky, in his weakness and in his strength, Here we have 
the inner man, confessing his most intimate thoughts, not merely on 
his art, but on life, death, and the gravest problems of human exist- 
ence. He was a thinker and an idealist. His friend called herself a 
“realist,” but he doubted her self-knowledge :— 


If we define “realism” as contempt for all that is false and 


- insincere—in life asin art—you are undoubtedly a “realist.” But | 


when we consider that a true realist would never dream of seeking 
consolation in music, as you do, it is evident you are far more of an 
idealist. You are only a realist in the sense that you do not care to 
waste time over sentimental, trivial, and aimless dreams, like so many 
women. You do not care for pErases and empty words, but that does 
not make you a realist. Imp2ssible! Realism argues a certain . 
limited outlook; a thirst for truth which is too quickly and easily 
satisfied, A realist does not actually feel eager to comprehend the © 
essential problems of existence ; he even denies the need of seeking 
truth, and does not believe in those who are searching for reconcile- 
ment and religion, philosophy, or art. Art—especially music— 
counts for nothing with the realist, because it ia the answer to a 
question which his narrow intellec: is incapable of posing. For these 
reasons I think you are wrong in declaring you have enrolled under’ 
the banner of realism. 


Nor would he admit the truth of her comparison of music with a form 
of intoxication, Wine stupefies and produces an illusion of well- 
being and happiness) But the reaction is generally terrible, and in 
any case wine can only bring a momentary oblivion. “Music is no 
“illusion, but rather a revelation. Its trinmphant power lies in the fact 
“that it reveals to us beauties we find in no other sphere; and the 
“apprehension of them is not transitory, but a perpetual reconcilement 
“to life” 

Tchaikovsky was so unfitted by temperament for the society of 
his fellow-creatures that one marvels at the extraordinary will-power 
which enabled him to conquer his disabilities and to endure without 
discredit the social relations enforced by his musical career, His visits 
to England and America must have entailed poignant mental agony, 
“Every new acquaintance,” he writes, “every fresh contact with 
“strangers, has been the source of acute moral suffermg. Perhaps it 
“springs from a shyness which has become a mania, perhaps from 
“absolute indifference to the society of my fellows, or perhaps the 
“difficulty of saying, without effort, things about oneself that one 
“does not really think—in short, I do nct really know what it is.” 
His hyper-sensitive nature lost him many friends. Tolstoi was deeply 
interested in his music, and anxious to make his acquaintance. Of 
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course, Tchaikovsky made an attempt to escape from him, but without 
SUCCESS :-— 

We met, and I, assuming the part of a man who is immensely 
gratified, said I was very happy—most grateful——a whole series of 
indispensable but insincere phrases. “I want to know you better,” 
he said; “I should like to talk to you about music.” .Then and 
there, after we had shaken hands, he began to give me his musical 
views. He considers Beethoven lacks inspiration. We started with 
this. What is to be done under such circumstances? Discuss? 
Yes, I discussed. But could such a discussion be regarded as serious ? 
Properly speaking, I ought to have felt honoured by his notice. 
Probably another would have been. I merely felt uncomfortable, 
and continued to enact the comedy—pretending to be grateful andin 
earnest. 


Tourgeniev’s advances were equally unsuccessful On the other 
hand, when Camille Saint-Saéns visited Moscow to conduct some of 
his works, Tchaikovsky was fascinated both by the man and his works. 
He used to say that Saint-Saéns “knew how to combine the grace and 
“charm of the French school with the depth and earnestness of the 
“great German masters” During Saint-Saéns’ short stay in Moscow 
the two composers became very friendly, and Tchaikovsky promised 
to renew the acquaintance whenever he was in Paris’ But here again 
his reclusive nature lost him a delightful friendship. When he went 
to Paris he could not persuade himself to call on his fellow-musician. 
Long afterwards they met again as comparative strangers, and always 
remained so. Assuredly Tchaikovsky would have endorsed 
Emerson’s dictum, “We descend to meet,” though no one could regret 
its truth more keenly. “Oh! if you only knew,” he writes to Nadejda 
von Meck, “how I have struggled against this weakness, how hard I 
“have contended with my strange temperament in this respect.” 
Scattered through these pages are many interesting opinions and 
criticisms of the great composers. Beethoven and Mozart were. 
Tchaikovsky’s musical gods, but the feeling with which Beethoven 
inspired him was reverence rather than love. “i bow down before 
“the grandeur of some of his creations, but I do not love Beethoven. 
“I feel for him great veneration, but also fear.” Mozart, on the other 
hand, though he “reaches neither the depths nor heights of 
“Beethoven,” seemed to the Russian composer “the culminating point 
“of all beauty in the sphere of music.” He loved everything in 
Mozart; but, above all, Dox Juan, “the most beautiful opera. ever 
“ritten” He had little regard for Bach, while Handel, in his 
opinion, was only fourth-rate—“not even interesting.” His intense 
love for Mozart may have been in some measure the result of purely 
external circumstances, for Dox Juan was the first music that stirred 
him profoundly. Till then (his seventeenth year) he had only known 
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“the enjoyable semi-music of the Italians.” “Through Don Juan I 
“have learnt to know what music is. It is thanks to Mozart that I 
“have devoted my hfe to music.” Yet there would seem little in 
common between the musical temperaments of Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky. 
Like many other composers, Tchaikovsky's appreciation of his 
contemporaries was very limited Brahms pleased him not at all; 
“I find him cold and obscure, full of pretensions, but without any real 
“depths. . . . It irritates me that this self-conscious mediocrity should 
“be recognised as a genius” Wagners personality aroused his 
antipathy, but he recognised in him a wonderful genius as a 
symphonist—" genius which has wrecked itself upon his tendencies.” 
“In his efforts to attain reality, truth, and rationalism, he lets music 
“Slip quite out of sight. I cannot call that music which consists of 
“Kaleidoscopic, shifting phrases, which succeed each other without a 
“break and never come to a close—that is to Say, never give the ear 
“the least chance to rest upon musical form.” Altogether it seemed 
to him that Germany was deteriorating as regards music, and he 
turned instinctively to the French. He thought The Swan Lake poor 
stuf compared with Délibes’ Sylvia, and he was never so strongly 
impressed by any modern compcsition as by Bizet’s opera Carmen. 
In a letter dated July, 1880, he makes Carmen his text for a general ` 
summary of his view of all contemporary music :— 


Yesterday evening I played through Bizet’s Carmen from Gover to 
cover. I consider it a chef-d'ewore in the fullest sensè of the word : 
one of those rare compositions which seems to reflect most strongly 
in itself the musical tendencies of a whole generation. It seems to 
me that our own period differe from earlier ones in this one character- 
istic: that contemporary composers are engaged tm the pursuit of 
charming and piquant effects, unlike Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
Schumann, What is the so-called new Russia school but the cult of 
varied and pungent harmoniss, of original orchestral combinations 
and every kind of purely external effect? Formerly there was 
composition, creation ; now (with few exceptions) there is only research 
and invention. This develcpment of musical’ thought is naturally 
purely intellectual, consequently contemporary music is clever, 
piquant, and eccentric; brt cold and lacking the glow of true 
emotion. And behold, a Frenchman comes on the scene, in whom 
these qualities of piquancy and pungency are not the outcome of 
effort and reflection, but flow from his pen as in a free stream, 
flattering the ear, but touching us also. It is as though he said to 
us: “ You ask nothing great, superb, or grandiose—you want some- 
thing prefty, here is a pretty opera” ; and truly I know of nothing 
in music which is more representative of that element which I call 
the pretty. 
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There is much worth reading in these pages outside the corre- 
spondence from which I have been quoting; but when one closes the 
volume the things that remain in the mind are almost all from this 
remarkable series of letters So profoundly interesting are they, 
whether we approach them as students of music or of human nature, 
that one would like to have them collected in a smaller volume by 
themselves, If this were done, Tchaikovsky's name might eventually 
stand as high in the literature of letter-writing as it now does in the 
history of music. 


Ss + s + 


Quite apart from its actual fruits in the field of British Art, 
Pre-Raphaelism has producec an extraordinarily interesting crop of 
biographies. Millais, Ford Madox Brown, Gabriel Rossetti, William 
Morns, Burne Jones—all prcminent figures in the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement in its earlier or later days—have proved most <ttractive 
“subjects” in this delightful branch of literature Now we have 
Mr. Holman Hunt’s antobiogrephy—* Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 
“Raphaelite Brotherhood ” (Macmillan)—in which the sole survivor of ~ 
the famous movement tells us its history as a part of his own life and 
with an authority that none can dispute. His volumes have not the 
personal charm that distinguished Lady Burne Jones’s “Life” 
of her husband, published a year ago—they are too controversial for 
that; but as a contribution to the history of English Art in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century they are of even greater importance, 
and on the autobiographical side they present a deeply interesting 
record of the life of a great artist who, in the face of strenuous 
opposition and under the most discouraging circumstances, has 
remained true to the artistic ideals of his youth 

Mr. Hunt was ever a fighter, and though he is now a veteran 
approaching his eightieth year his book is by no means merely an 
echo of “battles long ago.” On the first page we redd: “Since I 
“have undertaken the duties of a historian and feel myself responsible 
“for the validity of the statements offered to the world, my narrative 
“must conflict with nearly all those which have hitherto appeared on 
“the purpose and progress of Pre-Raphaelitism.” The main paint at 
issue is the relative positions cf Rossetti, Millais and the euthor 
himself as the first three active members of the Brotherhood. It has 
been generally assumed, chiefly owing to the claims advanced by 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti for his brother, that Rossetti was the onginator 
and “leader” of the Pre-Raphaelite movement; and that his type of 
work was a true representation of original Pre-Raphaelite intenuons. 
This Mr. Hunt denies; and every impartial reader of his book must 
admit that he conclusively proves that Millais and he were alone the 
originators of the movement, that Rossetti joined them later, and 
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further, that Rossetti never reall} grasped the true principles of 
Pre-Raphaelitism. If it were merely a question of priority of time, 
it would be a matter of small importance; but it also involves another 
and more important question—WkLat was the original purpose of 
Pre-Raphaelitism, and how far did Rossetti’s work represent that 
purpose? Mr. Hunt contends, and with perfect justice, that Rossetti’s 
medisevalism was a reflection from Ford Madox Brown, and had 
nothing whatever to do with Pre-Raphaelitism as originally conceived, 
while his later manner was entirely opposed to its principles. Yet 
the true Pre-Raphaelites had to suffer for the egregious follies of 
Rossetti’s imitators :— 


Other painters loved to exaggerate the more “ enfranchised ” phase 
of Rossetti’s mind, and with these were joined many, not graphic or 


plastic artists, but men of literary aims who caricatured the verbal ' 
sentiments of Rossetti, who intensified what they represented to be | 


his ideas with obtrusive parede. .... The appearance in force of : 


many quattrocentists of difierent degrees of ability, and the loud 
exageerators of Rossetti’s defant sensuousness, led unthinking critics 
again to say that these quatrocentists and the affected foppery of 
their frenzied satellites were alike the representatives of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and so some oF the public applied to Pre-Raphaelitism 
itself such ridicule as appeared in the opera of Patience, while it was 
in fact justly directed against what might’be considered the alien 
fringe and reversing mirage of our company. 


Pre-Raphaelitism in its purity was neither medizval nor sensuous; 
its chief aim was the direct study and faithful delineation of Nature 
-as a substitute for the dogmacic conventionalities of Mid-Victorian 
' Art. One of the strongest characteristics of all Pre-Raphaelite 
painting was that the background was not done either from conven- 
tional fancy or memory, but from Nature, and if it could be avoided, 
not indirectly from sketches, but direct from the scene itself on to 
the canvas of the final picture. Lee, the head of a popular art school 
in London, once said: “Holmam Hunt is so superlatively conscientious 
“that were he painting a picture in which Everton toffee had to be 
“introduced, be would never be satished unless he went to Everton to 
“paint it, in order to make sure of representing the purest example 
“of the article under the best beal conditions.” Now that the victory 
has been won, the storm of abuse that greeted the earlier Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures seems almost increditle. Tke Atheneum denounced Millais’ 
picture of “Christ in the House of His Parents,” exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1850, as “lamemtable and revolting” and “a pictorial 
“blasphemy”; Tke Times thought it “disgusting,” and said so with 
great frankness.and at some length. But Charles Dickens, influenced 
no doubt by his painter friends, outdid all the professional critics in 
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the virulence of his attack. In a leading article in Household Words 
against Millais’ picture he wrote :— 


In the foreground of that carpenter's shop is a hideous, wry-necked, 
blubbering, red-haired boy in a night-gown who appears to have 
received a poke in the hand from the stick of another boy with whom 
he has been playing in an adjacent gutter, and to be holding it up 
for the contemplation of a kneeling woman, so horrible in her ugli- 
ness that (supposing it were possible for any human creature to exist 
fora moment with that dislocated throat) she would stand out from 
the rest of the company as a monster in the vilest cabaret in France, 
or the lowest gin shop in England. 


After this the strictures of Tke Times in the following year seem 
colourless. Speaking of the Pre-Raphaelites generally, the critic 
wrote: “Their faith seems to consist in an absolute contempt for 
' “perspective and the known laws of light and shade, an aversion to 
“beauty in every shape, and a singular devotion to the minute 
“accidents of their subjects, including, or rather seeking out, every 
“excess of sharpness and deformity.” At that time Ruskin alone 
came forward in their defence. 

Outside the Pre-Raphaelite circle we get many interesting glimpses 
of famous men and women of a past generation—of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Browning, Thackeray, and Dickens among others, Living at Chelsea 
in the fifties, Mr. Hunt was a neighbour and friend of the Carlyles. 
The philosopher took an unusual interest in the artist's work, such 
pictures as the “Hireling Shepherd” and “Strayed Sheep” appealing 
to the natural man. But when he saw “The Light of the World,” 
just completed, upon the artist’s easel, he burst into eloquent protest : 


You call that thing, I ween, a picture of Jesus Christ... . Do you 
ever suppcse that Jesus walked about bedizened in priestly robes and 
a crown, and with yon jewels on his breast, and a gilt aureole round 
his head? Neer crown nor pontifical robe did the world e'er give to 
such as Him. ., . I have seen the pictures, all of them by the great 
painters who have set themselves to portray Jesus, and what could be 
more wide o’ the mark? And when I look, I say, “Thank you, Mr. 
Da Vinci,” “Thank you, Mr. Michael Angelo,” “Thank you, Mr. 
Raffaelle, that may be your idea of Jesus Christ, but I’ve another of 
my own which I very much prefer.” . . . . One painter indeed there 
was who had some gleam of penetration in him, and faculty of 
representation, and his works I look for wherever I can hope to find 
them. Albert Diirer is that man, who illustrated the painful story of 
the Christ, the Man of Sorrows, in His babyhood nursed amid ruins, 
with Joseph ever toiling, and the Mother oppressed and haggard with 
thought, and the child without the carelessness and joy of infancy, 
being lean and prematurely sad, and then step after step of the same 
heavy burdened soul appears, until, with face wom and distorted, He 
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ends His life of misery upon the Cross; but even Albert Dürer had 
canons of tradition which hindered him from giving the full truth, 
and I don’t see what hope there could be in attempting to do now 
what he failed to do then. Take my word for it, and -use your 
cunning hand and eyes for sémething that ye see about ye, like the 
fields and trees I saw here a year ago, and, above ali, do not confuse 
your understanding with mysteries. 
Mr. Hunt's volumes are, beautifully illustrated with 40 photogravure 
: plates of Pre-Raphaelite pictures, and many illustrations in the text 
But there is no index, an indispensable adjunct to a work that extends 
over more than 1,000 pages, and constitutes the chief source of 
information on its subject. It is to be hoped that this serious defect 
will be made good in future editions. Ta i 


A READER. 


THE REVIVAL OF PARLIAMENT. 


T is one of the paradoxes of our Constitution that the power of 
Parliament should have declined in the days when it ought to 
have reached its full strength, We are a democracy. The executive 
power of the Crown has, as Sir Wiliam Anson says, shrunk to the 
almost nominal power of appointing and dismissing Ministers, and 
the House of Commons can destroy a Government in a single night 
by a single vote. Yet every recent observer of its working comes 
to the conclusion that its inner force has decreased. Why? The 
causes are partly accidental, partly connected with new and serious 
political developments. The late leader of the House paid the usual 
lip service to Parliamentary Government. But by habit and by 
temperament he was a hostile force. Mr. Balfour both wasted the 
time of the House of Commons and abused it. He gave it little work 
to do, and he worked it in fetters. Under his leadership all the 
powers which reside peculiarly in representative bodies—the power of 
interpellation, the power of legislation, the power of REREN 
dwindled. 

As Imperialism grew in strength, many things were due in the “ 
management of the Empire outside Parliament by the mere act of 
the Crown. In the midst of this ‘process came an appeal to the 
constituencies on grounds which were half-demagogic, half-autocratic. 
The peculiar vice of the election of 1900 was that it placed no serious 
political issue before the Parliament which sprang from it As a 
consequence, the personnel of the House was unusually frivolous. 
The character and demeanour of its chief figure and the new rules of 
procedure he imposed on it were not calculated to implant the business 
habit or to inspire it with high ideals of public service. It was ‘idle 
to the point of scandal, and gave colour to the charge of the 
advanced Labour element that the House was becoming a haunt of 
loungers of the terrace and the lobby—a place of call for fashionable 
folk with nothing to do. And the main body of its members were as 
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detachèd from its active sphere as, in Mr. Sidney Low’s view, were 
the mass of the inhabitants of a modern English city. They were 
lba —“ persons who perform no public duties and take no interest 
“in public affairs”* No private member now possesses any 
real power of initiating or forwarding legislation. Those 
functions are the monopoly of the Government of the day. 
. These unfortunate tendencies were not corrected by any attempt on 
the part of the leader of the House to adapt it to modern conditions. 
Mr. Balfour’s rules served the double purpose of making the House 
of Commons first pleasurable and then submissive to the Executive. 
He neglected its debates, satisfied with his power of terminating them 
by closure, discouraged, by continual absence, its function of super- 
vising finance and checking the waste of the Departments, busied 
himself ostentatiously with extra-Parliamentary- functions like the 
Presidency of the Committee of Defence, curtailed the right of inter- 
. pellation and the time allotted to private members, and gave over 
important duties like the re-organisation of the army to bodies -in 
which no member of the House had any share. For more than two 
- years he denied or evaded its right to judge the pritne issue in current 
politics. But-he had no conception of re-organising the Imperial 
Parliament, so that it should at least become as efficient an instrument 
as the London County Council He did nothing for devolution He 
cut down questions, connived at blocking motions, deprived the motion 
for adjournment of its sting, and rarely ventured on a measure of 
first-class importance. Yet the end of the Session always found him 
embarrassed, in a muddle’ The Estimates were dawdled through, 
the Ministers in charge, confident in the power of the guillotine, 
making no attempt to guide debate. Thus Mr. Balfour's Parlia- 
mentary year invariably ended in an orgie of closure. The ‘House 


would haggle over pounds in March, and passed millions in the last 
two hours of an August evening. ; 

The Balfourian Parliament has disappeared, and there is never 
likely to be anothér. The present Prime Minister differs widely from 
his predecessor. He retains the Gladstonian feeling for the House 
of Commons, and he disapproves of the changes in times and methods 
that have specially fastened on it its present lounging aspect. He, 
| thank Heaven, is not an aristocrat nor a member of any social 
governing clique, such as that to which Mr. Balfour gave a singularly 
menacing distinction in Cabinet and in Parliament. Neither is he an - 
Imperialist, and so far from subordinating Parliament to the Executive, 
he is likely to endeavour to bring the two forces into more equal and 
harmonious relations. And’ like all really competent Parliamentary 
leaders, like Sir William Harcourt ‘and Lord Randolph Churchill, he 
will avoid leaning: on the closure to the point when, as an eminent 
authority once said to me, it “emasclates the House” Sir Henry 


* “The Governance of England,” by Sidney Low, page arr. 
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Campbell-Bannerman is at once a more serious and a more con- 
stitutional statesman than Mr. Balfour. 

Moreover, the Government now in office is not only very powerful, 
but it lies under a heavy bond to work hard for the people. Its 
majority is made up of different human stuff from the young bloods 
who filled the Parliament of 1900. “ Gone,” as a Parliamentary wit 
has it, “are the bores, the bounders, and the blockers” on whom the 
late Prime Minister was wont to call in his frequent day of trouble. 
The manual workmen alone contribute 50 members to the new 
Parliament—men accustomed to manage large bodies of their fellows, 
to sway Trade Union Congresses, to run co-operative organisations. 
The great municipalities have sent the flower of their statesmen ; 
never in modern times has there assembled at Westminster so much 
ambitious talent or so full a representation of the active intelligence 
of the country. These men will speedily revolt from the meaningless 
side of Parliamentary life, the tramping through the lobbies, the 
dawdling of terrace and tea-room. They will want to have a reason- 
able share both in the private activities of the House and in the 
moulding of Ministerial measures. After all the idea of the 
uselessness of the private member is at once novel and depraved. 
Lord Randolph Churchill did not share it. “I should lke,” he said, 
“to turn the House of Commons loose into our public departments on 
“a voyage of discovery. I should like to see every one of our public 
“departments rigorously enquired into by small Committees of about 
“seven experienced and practical members each..... I am fully 
“convinced that such an inquiry would demonstrate that those 
“useful arrangements of economy of time, economy of labour and 
“economy of money are absolutely unknown in our public depart- 
“ments.” The experiment still awaits a fair trial 

The conception of a vital connection between the work of Parlia- 
ment and that of the Executive is familiar to foreign legislatures. 
Tt is indeed the basis of their existence. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee system, under the automatic rule of the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, which prevails in the 
American Congress are not capable of being transferred bodily to 
our House of Commons, for they rest on a more complete division of 
power between Legislature and Executive than can apply to the 
British Constitution. But it is as well to remember that probably no 
assembly in the world gives so little chance of power and distinction 
to its members as does our own House of Commons. In the French 
Chamber the “reporters” of the Commissions, which shape and 
present Bills for adoption by the whole House, are some of the most 
important of its members, the men from whom arise in sequence the 
future Ministers and rulers of the land.* The Education Laws, 
the present Separation Act, owe their form largely to the reports of 

* See Mr. Bodley’s " France,” Vol. IIL., pp. 205-6. 
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M. Ferry and M. Briand. Such work is embodied in documents 
which for their charm of diction and richness of learning often stand 
out as cameos of French history. It is much assisted by the 
practice of carrying on Bills from Session to Session, a method 
indispensable to the threshing out of elaborate measures like the 
Separation of Church and State. The Budget Commission, which 
practically dictates financial policy, sends out from its bosom a body 
of inquisitors into all the great spending and administrative depart- 
ments. Here indeed the system is not the English one. In the 
French Chamber, Bills originate with Committees; with us they 
proceed, more logically, from the Government and from the whole 
body of members. Moreover, when the French Budget Commission, 
the most powerful of these organisations, settles down to consider 
the financial suggestions of the Minister, it does so with power to 
increase as well as to diminish the amounts. It is safe to say that no 
English Chancellor will so surrender the control of his Budget. On 


| the other hand, there is nothing un-English in the system of delegating 


the detailed examination of measures or of Estimates to limited 
Committees of the House. It was the practice of earlier Parliaments ; 
and indeed the first Committee of the whole House which ever sat 
was that which considered the Strafford Attainder Bill Therefore 
Lord Randolph Churchill, one of the boldest of Parliamentary 
reformers, was in the line of precedent when he suggested to Lord 
Salisbury in 1885 that “all Bills be referred to Grand Committees 
“after second reading.” 

I suggest therefore that the exigencies of the time, the example of 
modern legislatures and, of our own municipalities, and the composi- 
tion of the new House of Commons, all point to a large extension of 
the scheme of internal devolution of which the Grand Committees on 
Law and Trade are the nucleus, Already these bodies are beginning 
to receive Bills of a semi-partisam character, and therefore to become 


« microcosms of the life of the House, though with a tenser, more 


keenly intellectual atmosphere. As soon as the question is posed 
it necessarily takes a wide range. We may not soon see the 
definite separation of the local and the Imperial functions of the 
Mother of Parliaments. But we are already approaching such a 
division within the walls of the Palace of Westminster. Committees 
of Scottish, Welsh and Irish members for, the consideration of the 
Committee stages of Scottish, Welsh and Irish Bills seem to be natural 


„and simple expedients for relieving the entire House of a mass of 


material only partially intelligible to it and often wholly uninteresting. 

What applies to Bills applies surely to Estimates. Does any member 
of the House recall a good debate on Estimates? How can such 
debates arise when discussion swings loosely and aimlessly between 
peddling detail and large questions of policy and administration? 
Now it is a rat-catcher’s salary, now again the ruling of the King’s 
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Navy and all the mighty issues big with the fate of principalities 
and powers that flow from it. The House is free to waste its time 
on the first class of subject. Indeed it suits the Minister that it 
should, for he thus avoids a serious inquisition into his department 
His vote is safe, for there is the August guillotine, and, beyond meeting 
the convenience of a few experts on the opposite benches, he has no 
concern with the seriousness or the pertinence of the discussion, no 
interest ın bringing it to a close on the appointed day. Here the 
House would seem to need a double kind of guidance. Some selection 
of subjects there surely should be, and also, one would think, some 
preliminary inquiry by a Committee of the House in direct touch with 
the Department. A body of 670 members cannot discuss detail Its 
proper function is to deal with results, with material already prepared 
for it. This is the part played by the London County Council, when 
in one rapid, highly effective, sharply concentrated sitting it disposes 
‘ of the larger issues left to it by the reports of its Committees. 

Some such change of plan is the more necessary when it is 
remembered that the Executive has deprived the House of much of 
its old power of examining grievances before granting supplies. The 
general discussions which used to occur whenever supply was set up 
are no longer possible. Only one amendment is allowed to the motion 
that the Speaker leaves the chair when the three great departments of 

, supply first come before the House of Commons. Old rights cannot 
always be restored in the old way; the friends of liberty have other 
expedients than a reversion to an obsolete order. The House must 
save itself from obstruction, but on the other hand it must guard 
historic rights, and must make generous provision for the new sources 
of energy that arise within its walls. How is this to be done? 
Undoubtedly Mr. Balfour pressed the closure too hard. Without true 

Parliamentary genius or imagination, he often outraged the feeling of 

/ che House by stopping a debate whose meaning and consequence he 
had not troubled himself to discern. Sir William Harcourt carried the 
Budget which revolutionised the death duties without a single resort 
to closure. Mr. Wyndham was equally fortunate with the Irish Land 
Act. Closure, if it is to work well, must in a measure be automatic, 
like the almost voluntary act which rounds off a debate in the French 
Chamber. Judgment, watchfulness, a feeling for the “innate sense of 
“the House,” to quote a happy phrase of Mr. Stuart Wortley, are 
essential qualities of leadership, and it is a grave censure of Mr. 
Balfour’s rule that the Minister who got least work out of the Commons 
laid the heaviest hand on its liberties. l 

At the same time closure is indispensable. It is a check on vanity 
and discursiveness, as well as on obstruction. Nor can the old oppor- 
tunities of raising debate at every petty stage of Parlamentary 
progress be revived. The vital aims of the Parliamentary reformer 
must be, first to give more serious and responsible work to the private 
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member, and secondly to emphasise the proper and logical distinction 
_ between the large treatment of principles and acts of policy, such as 
naturally arise on the floor of the Chamber, and the “censure” of 
details which is appropriate to the Committee Room. 

_ Various methods suggest themselves of realising these objects. The 
system of Grand Committees can be extended to all Bills, contentious 
or non-contentious, and their quorum reduced. With repard to 
estimates, a Parliamentary Committee can be attached to each depart- 
ment and assigned the work of a first examination of its plans and 
figures. Its report would then form the basis of a second revision by 
a committee of the whole House. A milder, and probably less fruitful, 
remedy would be to constitute a Committee of Business, of which the 
Speaker would be the chairman. This body would fix what matters 
should have priority in debates on the estimates, and perhaps assign 
a time-table for each class of expenditure. This is an extension of . 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s proposal that a committee of three private 
members appointed by the Speaker should decide what questions 
ought to be answered orally—a reform afterwards embodied in Mr. 
Balfour’s division of questions into the two classes of starred and 
unstarred. The Government of the day would necessarily claim a 
Majority on any committee forming part of a general scheme of devolu- 
tion, Any other plan would either throw too much power into the 
hands of the Speaker and tend to turn him into a mere party official, 
or would confuse the Parliamentary right of control with the separate 
power of Executive action. 

The same general principles would guide the Prime Minister in his 
treatment of the Balfourian time-table. This has few defenders, The 
late leader’s incapacity for business was shown in his choice of two 
o'clock, the worst London hour, for the meeting of the House, and in 
the arrangement by which a virtual break of three hours—from half- 
past seven to half-past ten—cut the sitting in two, and often destroyed 
its zeal and usefulness. Mr. Balfour tried to cure the idleness of one 
section of his followers by organising or conniving at the obstruction of 
another. Unless the House reverts to an older and more democratic 
precedent of an early time of daily assembly, it is clear that the 
meeting time must be pushed back an hour and the interval 
for dinner abolished The new House will not need it A 
large proportion of its members will dine at Westminster and 
be prepared for serious work all through the sitting. Less easy. 
of solution is Mr. Balfour’s restriction of the all-important nght of 
interpellation. If it be necessary to keep the oral questioning of 
Ministers within a maximum limit of three-quarters of an hour, it seems 
hard measure to throw the question for adjournment—the most 
effective weapon of the House against the Executive—into the dead 
period of the sitting. On another question there seems little room for 
maintaining the Balfourian rule of slackness. Generally speaking, the 
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hard-working Member of Parliament deplored the loss of the 
Wednesday half-holiday, and the pleasure-seeker rejoiced at the 
arrangement which destroyed the Friday sitting and gave him three 
consecutive days’ holiday in every Parliamentary week. The new 
House is certain to revolt from the new time-table and to desire a 
return to the old. 

A still larger touch of democracy and modernity suggests itself with 
regard to the opening and closing of the Parliamentary year, and the 
rule that Bills must either be compressed into a single Session or be 
lost. The last provision is contrary to much modern Parliamentary 
usage. It gives free rein to the closure, and operates against the full 
and thoughtful discussion of large measures. Even Mr. Balfour has 
seemed to favour a change in the English rule. As for the time of 
opening the Session, the changes in the social texture of 
_ Parlament suggest at once an extension of the Parliamentary 
year and an abandonment of the practice of dating it from 
the first or second month of the year. The least aristocratic 
of all our Houses of Commons will certainly incline to revert 
to the custom of a meeting in October, coupled with a brief 
Christmas adjournment, and a closing in July rather than in August. 
This harmonises both with modern Parhamentary custom and with an 
earlier habit of our own House. Nothing stands in the way of such a 
reform but the amusement of a very small section of the people who 
have no longer a nght to measure Parliamentary time by the state of 
their covers Em revanche, these gentlemen can be restored to the 
country-side in the days when there is nothing but time to kill The 
Jast days of the present session are wasted days. All pretence of 
“parleying” disappears, and subject to some petty barpgainings, the 
Executive has its unstinted will A Liberal Government may lose 
something here and there by cutting out the dog days, and giving a 
fresh element of vitality to the Parliamentary power. But in the long 
run it stands to gam, for its fortunes are bound up with the people, | 
and when the House of Commons is strong their cause flourishes, and 
when it declines they suffer too. 

The changes I have briefly foreshadowed are large in their sum and 
substance, and it seems doubtful whether the Government should enter 
upon them without consulting the best minds in the House by way of 
a Committee, or without a period of preparation and experience on the 
part of the new members. Parliament has lost many of its expert 
advisers in the private ranks. There is a great infusion of fresh blood. 
The young element should soon develop into a valuable critical 
power. But the rules of procedure are pitfalls for unfamiliar feet, and 
for the moment the House of Commons, as a whole, is hardly equipped 
with the force and knowledge necessary as a basis for a revision of its 
forms. But change should be constantly in its thought, for the English 
democracy is fast outgrowing its ancient constitutional dress) The 
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very shape of the Chamber is unsuited to the modern tendency to find ` 
more exact expression of political differences by way of the group 
system. In the French Chamber the various sections of the 
Ministerial Bloc, established by Waldeck-Rousseau and not yet 
formally abandoned, could find their place in the plan of semi-circular 
seats which nicely shaded down every variety of opinion from 
intransigent Socialism to moderate Republicanism. No such facility 
exists at Westminster. Neither is there scope for the essential talent 
of democracy, its capacity for committee work. Room must be found, 
or the House of Commons will lose its centre of attraction for the 
imagination of the people and its power to redeem their humble lot. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 


/ 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE NEW 
' GOVERNMENT. 


E have grown accustomed of late to the headline: “The New 
“Government and the Transvaal,” and doubtless the attitude 
of the Liberal Cabinet towards the Colonies and in particular towards 
the Transvaal is a matter of the greatest interest and importance. 
Meanwhile in the heat of the moment too little attention seems to be 
given to the opposite side of the shield, and few enquire what are 
the feelings of the Transvaal towards the new Government and what 
the colony expects of it. True, the financial interests have, without 
waiting to see what its policy will be, hastened to condemn in 
advance what they call “the interference of Downing Street”; we 
are overwhelmed with speculations as to what the Government will or 
will not do, and it seems to be assumed that heroic measures of some 
kind are in preparation. The financiers, however, are not the 
Transvaal, and to the ordinary colonist, who has of course to judge 
from the outside, it appears that a good deal of the excitement is 
premature, and a good deal of it quite irrelevant, for if we go by the 
recorded utterances of leading Liberals at home it would seem that 
their one anxiety is to interfere as little as possible in Transvaal 
affairs, and at the earliest possible moment to put the colony into a 
position to manage itself. 

It is said of course that the attempt or the intention to stop the 
importation of Chinese is a proof of the desire to interfere. But the 
išsue or non-issue of permits is not in any case within the jurisdiction 
of the present nominated Legislature, for it is expressly reserved to 
the Crown, as represented by the Lieutenant-Governor. The repeal 
of the Ordinance would of course be quite a different thing, but no 
hint has ever been dropped of an intention to take this step. Mean- 
while the Ordinance is merely permissive, and the refusal to issue 
permits is no more an interference than the issuing of them would be. 
If, however, it is asserted that the Liberals are running counter to 
the popular desire, the answer is plainly that the people have never 
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been consulted, and that it is now proposed to consult them. Indeed, if 
anything could add to the absurdity of the parrot cry of “«nter- 
“ference,” it would be the fact that the suspension of permits has 
been expressly stated to be only pending the consideration of the 
question of Responsible Government. Constitutionally therefore the 


attitude of the new Cabinet has been perfectly correct, and involves no 


question of importance nor any cause for excitement. The blatant 
impertinences of a portion of the capitalist Press and the hints and 
even threats of certain individuals in Johannesburg of an eventual 
“cutting of the painter” are taken at their true value in the Transvaal. 
They are seen to be inspired, not by patriotic fervour and .a 
determination to uphold our constitutional nghts, but by the pettiest 
and least admirable devotion to what are conceived by a portion ‘of 
the community to be their private interests. It is no doubt well to 
put on record the fact that these threats have been made, and that 


they have been made, not by our late foes and present fellow-subjects ` 
_ of Dutch nationality, but by those who represent themselves as the ' 


spokesmen of the so-called “loyalists ” belonging to the financial and 
commercial classes. Quite recently indeed at a meeting of . the 
Chamber of Trade the representative of a well-known Sheffield firm 
said, “If they were going to interfere... it was quite time to cut 


“the painter,” and the same thing has on several occasions been hinted 


at less openly by a section of the Press. Where these threats are 
not due to an outburst of temper, they may probably be regarded 
as mere “ballons d'essai” which have not met with the slightest 
tesponse. No one in the Transvaal takes them seriously, and when in 
due course the pro-Chinese opinion of this “highly representative ” 
meeting of the agents of British and foreign importers is sent home 
to be worked up into political capital, it is hardly likely that these 
naive if injudicious threats will be mentioned. The threat amounts 
to the proposal of a bargain between the Dutch and the capitalists 
to work for Chinese and against the British Flag.’ 


Fortunately it takes two to make a bargain, and in this case there - 


is not the slightest chance of such an alliance. The Dutch haye up 
to the present loyally abided by the Constitution, and they are toa 
man bitterly opposed to the introduction of more Chinese or to the 
continuance in the country of those now here. Besides, under no 
conceivable circumstances would the Dutch unite with the capitalists. 
What hostility to British rule there may be still existing is due to the 
identification in their minds of British rule with capitahst rule, a mistake 
for which they have unfortunately in the past had too much excuse. 
An interesting sidelight was thrown upon this question the other day 
by a story told to the writer by a highly placed Civil servant. In the 
course of one of his official journeys he was discussing the outlook 
‘generally with an old Boer. Said the Dutchman: “I hear you are 
“having a lot of trouble with those Johannesburg people, just the 
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“same as we did before. Look here, why don’t you let me raise a 
“few hundred farmers, and we'll soon keep them in order for you!” 
This has always been the Boer sentiment, and it 1s interesting to 
note the Boer’s instinctive association of himself with the Government, 
which he respected and trusted, though British, against what he 
innocently assumed to be the common enemy, the speculator and 
cosmopolitan financier. 

The truth is that the desperate efforts of the latter to represent 
himself as the sole exponent of loyalty, ımperialism and public spirit, 
and to identify the cause of the Empire with that of his own bank 
balance, are now beginning to be understood and discounted in the 
Transvaal. For long he was only too successful, and appears to have 
taken in the late Government pretty completely; but it is beginning 
to be seen that he represents no one but himself and his European 
shareholders.) The present outcry on the part of the financial element 
ds probably due to chagrin at the discovery that beyond doubt the 
Liberal Government has taken its measure correctly ; the “unconstitu- 
“tional interference” is an empty pretext, and Lord Selborne 1s no 
doubt absolutely right in saying that the country generally is content 
that no further permits should be issued pending the grant of 
Responsible Government. 

What then does the Colony expect from the Liberal Government? 
Broadly it may be said that it expects merely the application of 
Liberal principles in the best sense of the word, that is to say, the 
purified and widened Liberalism of to-day, not the antiquated narrow 
Liberalism of the Little Englander, the cut and dried Manchester 
school, or the Peace-at-any-price and the so-called pro-Boerism of 
the doctrinaires. We look for Imperialism, or rather, if one may coin 
a word, for Colonialism, but not of the blatant financial type which 
regards the colonies and colonial expansion generally as a mere field 
for exploitation and money making, be the latter of an honest and 
reputable character or the reverse. We look for an Imperialism 
which does not seek to mould the various colonies and races of the 
Empire upon the British model, admirable as that model is, but which 
seeks to develop all that is best and most characteristic in each colony 
on the lines most suitable to its own advance; which recognises that 
economic advance is of secondary importance, the real thing to aim 
at being a high ideal of national life, an ideal of duties to the colony 
and to the Empire rather than of private and personal prosperity, and 
which is content to wait, if need be, a generation for results, rather 
than see the foundations-of the State laid upon a wrong basis. 

Thus we expect that the Transvaal shall be regarded, not as a gold 
or a dividend producing centre, but as a home within the Empire for 
the British and Dutch races, as the cradle of a nation, and of a nation 
which is neither Dutch nor British, but South African; and that in 
nee ‘present economic difficulties, regard shall be had to the 
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impossibility of building up a nation upon the labour of an alien and 
inferior race, whether free or servile. 

The responsibility of our future development must rest upon our- 
selves; we do not ask that England shall undertake to lay down the 
lines of this development, hut we do ask that nothing shall be done 
to prejudice it. The Boers at the Vereeniging surrender showed their 
foresight and true patriotism in insisting that ho attempt should be 
made to deal on permanent lines with the native question before 
the grant of Responsible Government, for that is a matter in which 
our very life is involved. It can only have been because they did 
not conceive the possibility of such a crime being committed by 


England that they failed to make a similar stipulation regarding the ` 


introduction of Asiatic labour, for the Asiatic question is also a vital 
one to the Colony. Hence the bitter resentment which has been 
' aroused by the action of the late Government, taken in response to 
the self-interested clamour of a single section, a section which has of 
all the least permanent and personal stake in the country, though 
acting as the agents of large foreign financial interests. 

It was not for the Home Government to prejudice the destinies of 
the Colony by the creation of new social conditions and new vested 
interests merely because their own particular scheme of colonial finance 
required, or was alleged to require, an interference with the normal 
labour conditiéns. How disingenuous their conduct was is shown by 
the fact that while they did not scruple to deal with a matter of such 
transcendent’ importance, they postponed, and rightly postponed, 
consideration of such urgent questions as the Gold Law, the ownership 
and disposal of the national water supply, and others less important, 
until they could be dealt with by an elected Legislature. All 
this we hope is now at an end, though the evil they have done 
lives after them, and we trust that in future the coat will be cut 
according to the cloth that we have, instead of resorting to crooked 
means of obtaining more cloth to make an extravagant coat which 
may turn out a veritable shirt of Nessus., 

Whether or not, as many people: believe, the matter of the 
4 30,000,000 war debt had a sinister connection with the introduction 
of Chinese, it represents: another instance of that financial and 


\ 


plutocratic “Imperialism,” from which it is hoped that the Liberals | 


will dissociate themselves. The’ Colony has, I am certain, not the 
slightest desire to escape its obligations as part of the Empire. It 
is not so much a question as to whether the amount is or is not 
excessive, although in this connection it should be remembered that 
while shareholders and financiers, who reside for the most part in 
Europe, may have gained considerably, colonists, whether Dutch or 
British, have suffered enormous financial losses, What we object to 
is the manner and the spirit in which the contribution was fixed upon 
us. As to the manner, it was highly characteristic of an Administra- 
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tion which appears to have regarded money, and the possessors of it, 
as the true ratson détre not only of the war but of the Colony itself. 
In the absence of any representative body of any kind or degree, 
the leading financiers and a number of persons arbitrarily selected, 
no one knows by whom, as “leading citizens” were asked to agree to 
saddle the colony with a lump sum, calculated no one knows on what 
data, and no one knows on what principle, as the sum equitably due. 
The impertinence of these individuals in accepting the proposal was 
only surpassed by the fatuity of the late Government in supposing 
that when the Colony obtained self-government it would consent to 
be bound by them. As to the spint of the proposal, it reflects in its 
most naked and repulsive aspect the policy of looking to the colonies 
for profit, a policy which surely went out of date at the American 
Revolution, and one which, if persisted in and universally applied, 
must sooner or later break up the Empire. 

_ Until we have evolved some central, judicial and non-partisan 
body of financial advisers, whose duty would be to allocate the habilty 
for all Imperial undertakings upon actuarial lines, the essence of any ` 
proposal for a contribution is that it should be voluntary, initiated in 
the colony itself, and by the whole colony through its elected 
representatives, Here we have the exact opposite of all this, and it 
is confidently hoped that the Liberals, as part of a sane, honest and 
sympathetic colonial policy, will at once, and of their own motion, 
repudiate the agreement wrung out of the colony by Mr. Chamberlam, 
leaving it, as they can do with perfect confidence, to the sense of 
public duty in the Transvaal to make what voluntary contribution 
may seem to be equitable. Such an action would have the best 
possible effect upon colonial feeling, an effect which would not be 
secured by the mere acceptance of what the colony offers, without 
previously setting us free from all shadow of obligation. 

Beyond this, and the suspension of Chinese importations, our main 
hope ts that the Liberals will do nothing whatever pending the grant of 
Responsible Government. Even those who like myself have been 
and still are most strongly opposed to Chinese labour would regard 
with consternation any action which might result in lowering the 
status of even our present toy Legislature, though of course the 
framing of regulations of any kind or other purely administrative 
action would have no such effect. 

In particular there is one other vital matter which it is hoped that 
the Liberals will leave for us to deal with, namely, the Customs and 
Railway policy. It is felt that it would be quite unjustifiable to bind 
the colony at the present juncture by any agreement with the 
Portuguese or with the other South African colonies. It was evidently 
a favourite idea with the late Government and the late High Com- 
missioner that the Crown Colony stage should be utilised to lay the 
foundation of a South African Federation. This has, of course, 
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always been the hobby of British statesmen, and even Lord Milner 
was not free from the infection. The intention is admirable, and 
Federation is recognised by all as the goal, but the way to it is not 
by artificial manipulation of railway rates for the purpose of dividing 
the trafic among the different ports and different colonies. The first 
essential is that all such tinkering schemes should be given up, and 
the trade of each part of the Federation allowed to take its natural 
course, which must depend solely upon geographical position and the 
nett cost of handling, and not upon a division of the spoils. It is 
clear therefore that nothing can be done until railway profits are no 
longer regarded as a source of revenue to the colonial exchequers, 
and that the various colonies must be left absolutely umhampered to 
settle these questions for themselves. 

Accordingly, our main interest in the Liberal Government centres 
round the question of Responsible Government for the Transvaal. 

It must be admitted that, generally speaking and in theory, if the 
peculiar local conditions are left out of account, the ordinary and 
common-sense course would be to provide an intermediate stage of 
Representative Government between the Crown Colony system and 
full Responsible Government. The circumstances are, however, not 
normal, and it is a question of practical politics, not of theories of 
administration, in which we look to the Liberal Government to be 
guided purely by the merits of the case. 

There is no doubt that when the question was first mooted there 
was a good deal of opposition to the idea of Responsible Government. 
This was largely inspired by uncertainty as to the basis on which the 
new Constitution was to rest. It was felt that until we knew whether 
or not the suffrage would be a liberal one, whether the old electoral 
divisions would be adhered to or new ones be created, and whether 
any attempt would be made towards a fixed ratio between population 
or number of voters and the number of Parliamentary representatives, 
and—most important of all—whether provision would be made for 
periodic and automatic redistribution, it would be dangerous to ask 
for the revocable step of full Responsible Government. The effect 
of the promulgation of the new “Representative” constitution has 
been largely to allay anxiety and to remove uncertainty. The Dutch 
have always demanded Responsible Government, and the British, 
being practically unanimous in favour of a very liberal suffrage, the 
principle of “one vote one value,” and periodic and automatic redis- ° 
tribution, now see that under such conditions all fear of the permanent 
domination of any one section of the population has been removed. 
This does not of course imply that they regard with equal favour 
many other of its provisions, for this is far from being the case. But 
provided that these three provisions are applied also to Responsible 
Government their objections to the latter disappear. Another element 
which was opposed to Responsible Government was the financial 
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section: they were perfectly aware of their strong position in dealing 
with the Unionist Government, and considered it easier to impress 
their views upon a nominated Colonial Executive than upon'a 
Responsible Cabinet. As long as the present nominated Executive 
lasted they felt quite secure of carrying on their Chinese policy. It 
is only necessary, however, to make it quite clear that the suspension 
of the importation of Chinese will last until full Responsible Govern- 
ment is granted in order to effect a complete change in their attitude. 
It is true that they show signs of renewing the agitation against any 
change m the proposed Constitution, but that is only because there 
was room for doubt as to the real meaning of the Prime Minister’s 
declaration. If this doubt were removed the financiers would be’ 
quite prepared to face the risks of Responsible Government, though 
no more enamoured of it than before. There remain only those 
often highly respectable but unpractical people who honestly think 


i that the colony is not ready for self-government, but who generally 


l 


f 


spoil their case by adding that they see no prospect of it being 
ready for many years to come. For if there is one thing certain it is 
that whether it comes at once or not, Responsible Government cannot 
be long delayed without permanently alienating the Dutch and 
exasperating the great body of British colonists; rightly or wrongly, 
it has to come, and to come soon. On the other hand a short delay 
will not see us appreciably more fit for responsibility than we are 
now, and will have the effect of making the Dutch not more but less 
well-disposed. It may even- probably cause them to stand aloof 
altogether for the present, and when they do come in, to come in as 
a solid phalanx, acting on purely racial lines, which is far from being 
their present attitude. The possibility is a very serious one indeed, 
and the consequences would be in every way deplorable. At the 
present time the Dutch are at the parting of the ways: they have 
behaved with a decency and self-restraint which has unfortunately not 
been universally imitated; their leaders, whilst not professing 
enthusiastic loyalty, have accepted the position with perfect good faith 
and have not the least idea of trying to upset the settlement or to 
intrigue against the Flag. They have shown, by their co-operation 
with those Englishmen who call themselves the Responsible Govern- 
ment party, and by their friendly attitude towards other independent 
Englishmen, that they do not desire a division on racial lines. They 
oppose, not Englishmen, and not the British Flag, but the financial 
exploiters of the country. If now their advances are met by the 
grant of a Constitution.which bears on its face the stamp of distrust, 
the result must be to strengthen the more bitter and less enlightened 
sections, and. perhaps to induce a permanent condition of sullen dis- 
content. It is not impossible that there are some who are prepared to 
profit by such a state of affairs in order to drive a wedge between 
English and Dutch for the furtherance of their own ‘interests, but 
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however this may be, it is plain that any legislature which might 
exist without the participation of the Dutch would be a farce. The 

hatural balance of parties would be upset, and the only section to 
benefit would be the financiers, who would have it all their own way. 
There are some fatuous persons who urge delay “until the Dutch 
“shall have settled down, and the passions induced by the war shall 
“have subsided.” But how absurd it is to suppose that you can 
conciliate by showing distrust, or that whatever ill-feeling there may 
be now will not be intensified by delay; and what greater proof of 


good faith are the Dutch expected to give than the absolute peace- 


fulness and orderliness of their behaviour since they laid down their 
arms nearly four years ago?  ' . 

It is therefore most earnestly to be hoped that the Liberals will 
give up the futile attempt to make the Dutch into Englishmen, and 
_ will realise, as the late Government apparently failed to do, that our 


object should not be to ensure the continuance of British institutions, \ 
or British ideas of administration, or systems of education or-what not, \ 


on Lord Milners or any other plan, however admirable. Doubtless, 
if the Dutch find themselves strong enough, which is by no means 
certain, they will try to introduce changes in these and other matters of 
local concern. We, as individual Englishmen, may not like these changes, 
but it is folly or worse to, try to deny the right of Dutch or English 
to have things as they think best, and`to make their own mistakes. 
Were we to listen to certain interested people we should have to 
believe that any policy they may happen to dislike pust be a 
“disloyal” policy. Thus we are told that it is “disloyal” to get rid of 
the Chinese, or to tax the mining industry heavily, or to teach Dutch 
in the schools and so forth. We are told that the object of the opposi- 
tion to the Chinese is to ruin the mines, and thus to get rid of the 
British element. The absurdity of the accusation as applied to the 
British objectors to Chinese, many of them conspicuous for their layalty 
in the past, must be obvious to all; and as regards the Dutch it seems 
to be forgotten that they are just as much interested in the success of, 
the mining industry as anyone else, and just as able to form a correct 
judgment. It may be interesting to record that I have been personally 
assured by influential Dutch leaders that their object is to get rid of 
Chinese in order that the mines may be worked by white men, and 
that they will do all in their power to mtroduce more men into the 
country who may, by their votes, help them to beat the financiers. 


After all, the glory of the British Empire is that it includes, consists of ` 


and provides for every possible nationality, every shade of opinion and 
every variety of administrative system under one flag; and so long as 
that flag floats over the country, what does it matter whether the rulers 
of it for the time being possess Dutch or English names? 

It is of course not to be expected that the grant of Responsible 
“Government will, like a magician’s wand, solve all our difficulties and 
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smooth away all our enmities. On the contrary, our troubles will then 
but begin; but they will be met with equanimity and confidence 
because they will be troubles of our own making, and the harassing 
sense of powerlessness and frustration wil be gone. 

While, however, we expect with confidence that there will be no 
delay, we also take it as certain that the grant will be on the main 
principles already laid down, and that for no party reasons) Doubtless 
there are those who regard the basis of the constitution from a party 
point of view, and who will, if they have any opportunity, manœuvre 
` to secure some modification with a view to obtaining fuller representa- 
tion for particular interests) No doubt Johannesburg would like it one 
way, the smaller towns another way, and the agricultural districts 
another way and so on. No more fatal mistake could be made than to 
listen to any such representations. We feel it essential that regard 
should be had to the future, and we feel that the questions at issue 

: are of principle and not of expediency. We have witnessed the evils 
_ arising in Britain and in the other colonies from artificial and traditional 
methods of representation, and we appeal to the root principles of 
Liberalism to be delivered from them. We know the evils of gerry- 
mandering, we know the sense of injustice that follows on a dispropor- 
tion between population and representation, and we see that if they are 
serious evils in an old-established and settled country, they are tenfold 
more serious in a growing colony and an unstable condition of society. 
The concentration of wealth and influence in a few hands, moreover, 
makes it imperative that questions of franchise, representation and 
redistribution should be settled automatically and not by party leaders. 
If anything, the proposals regarding redistribution do not go far 
- enough, in that they do not lay down with sufficient exactness the 
considerations which shall govern in detail the splitting up and absorp- 
tion of electoral divisions ; but we stand by the principle. Asa matter 
of fact the present proposals seem likely to result in a very fair balance 
of parties. It seems probable that there will be on the one hand a 
capitalist party, on the other hand a Dutch or country party, and 
between the two an independent British party, who will hold the balance. 
The latter ig likely to be thoroughly democratic as well as thoroughly 
ia istic in sentiment. When, as is certain to happen, questions 
arise which bring the mine-owners into antagonism with the general 
community, the independents will side with the Dutch If, as is most 
improbable, questions arise where the interests of the Empire are 
threatened by the Dutch, the independents will throw their weight on 
the other side. But even if the position were less likely to be satis- 
factory, it would not warrant any departure from the principles laid 
down. The question of single member or five member constituencies, 
as advocated by Mr. Courtney, may perhaps be considered as, one for 
experts. It does not appear that any fundamental principle is 
involved, and it may be presumed that if any popular feeling on the 
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subject manifests itself in the colony, it will be because one or other 
system is believed to be more advantageous to a particular party. The 
same may be said of Lord Selborne’s proposal for sixty members 


instead of thirty-five. Undoubtedly the larger number would repre- - 


sent public opinion more adequately in many ways, but it will be 
difficult at first to find sufficient suitable candidates, and there is much 
danger of private influence and of log-rolling if the constituencies are 
too small Probably, if it is necessary to have a larger number of 
members, the idea of single member constituencies may have to be 
abandoned. 

In general, assuming that the fundamental principles of the draft 
constitution are adopted, muralis mutandis, there still remain many 
‘details in which a Liberal Government may be expected to make 
improvements. Thus it is worthy of most serious consideration 
whether the election expenses of candidates who receive an adequate. 


number of signatures to their nomination should not be borne entirely ‘ 
-by the State, and all private election expenses entirely disallowed to 


such candidates, the expenses of other candidates being limited to an 
equivalent amount Every effort should be made, in a country where 
independence is so rare and good candidates are so difficult to obtain, 
to make it easy for poor men of the right stamp to contest an election; 
and the preserit provisions constitute a severe handicap, although 
membership of the legislature is not a luxury and privilege, but a 
service rendered to the community for very inadequate remuneration. 

I have tried to show how in various ways, by the adherence to and 
the fearless carrying out of true Liberal principles, the new Govern- 
ment may gain the confidence of the Transvaal Colony—that is to say, 
of the inhabitants of the Transvaal 

Great hopes have been raised; but J have tried to make it clear that 
these hopes are based, not so much upon the introduction of definite 
measures of administration, as upon the general attitude of the Liberals 
towards Colonial problems. Since the result of the elections became 
certain it is reported from Pretoria, with what truth I do not know, that 
hundreds of people who were prepared to leave the country in despair 
have resolved to stay on in the hope of an improvement Probably 
such people would fmd it difficult to say exactly what they expect, 
but there is no doubt that there is a general sigh of relief and a revival 
of courage. It would be idle to pretend that this feeling is shared 
in financial circles, for they have nothing to gain and everything to 
lose; but their chagrin only emphasises the popular satisfaction. - 

It is unavoidable at this juncture that the divergence in feeling and 
interest between capitalists and the public should show itself in a 
strong light, but it would be wrong to assume on that account that 
there is any dislike to capital or capitalists as such; on the contrary, 
their necessity is everywhere recognised, and there is every disposition 


{ 


to welcome and encourage legitimate industrial enterprise. So long , 
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as capitalists confine Ba ke to making money under the social 
conditions and the laws of the land as they find them, they are heartily 
welcome. It is when they seek to interfere in politics and to alter the 
conditions to their own advantage, as they have done in the past, and 
especially when they do so in combination, that popular resentment 13 
aroused. The objection begins and ends with the dislike of monopoly 
and with the conviction that the unchecked influence of organised 
capital in politics is a grave danger to the State. 

We intend to assert and maintain the position that politics are 
concerned with the lives of men and women, and only incidentally with 
the making of money, and that capital as such should be rendered 
incapable of interference; and it is because the Colony thinks it 
recognises a similar spirit in the Liberal Party in England that hope , 
and ‘courage have revived Great will be the result if that hope 1s 
justified, and terrible will be the responsibility if the Liberal Party 
fails us in our hour of need. 

Since the foregoing article was written, the news from England 
indicates that the question of basing representation on the number of 
voters or on population may become a prominent one. I would there- 
fore add to what I have written that in my opinion the proportion of 
women and children in any district must, in a new and unsettled 
country, be considered as one of the principal criteria of stability. 
Accordingly, population would be the best basis, and not voters, and 
the best solution of all would be woman suffrage. The important 
point is that whatever is taken as the basis, the unit of representation 
should be the same everywhere. 


W. WYBERGH. 
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THE SHIPBUILDING AND SHIPPING 
INDUSTRIES OF GERMANY. 


HE fact that Germany has an exceedingly prosperous shipping 
and shipbuilding industry must appear exceedingly strange 
and almost inexplicable to those who are convinced that a prosperous 
shipping trade can be erected only on the broad basis of Free Trade, 
and that industrial protection necessarily creates trusts, brings about 
high prices of the various materials used in shipbuilding, and thereby 
causes ships to become so expensive that the shipping and ship- 
building industries decay as they have done in the case of the United. 
States and France. Therefore it is of the greatest interest and of 
considerable importance to investigate why Germany, the classical 
land of protected industries, of trusts, rings and other industrial 
combinations, forms an exception to the general rule, and why she 
possesses a very powerful and most flourishing mercantile marine, 
and a shipbuilding industry which need not fear comparison with the 
enormous shipbuilding industry of this country, although German 
shipbuilding is hampered by most unfavourable natural conditions, : 
conditions which would prove absolutely. ruinous to our own ship- 
builders. 

Coal and iron, which are the principal materials used in. ship- 
building, are found in Germany not close to the sea coast, as in this 
country, but far away inland in the middle and the south of 
Germany. How enormous is the distance between the principal 
coal and iron centres of Germany and the most important ship- 
puilding towns may be seen at a gląnce from the following compre- 
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hensive figures which have been furnished by Messrs. von Halle and. 
Schwarz, the well-known authorities on German shipbuilding :— 


Distances betweemn— 


Aix la 
Essen. Chapelle. Saarbrucken. Kattomtz. 
Mil Mules. i 


es. Miles. Miles. 
Wilhelmshaven ...... 198 258 417 647 
Bremen seese 165 237 402 581 
Geestemiinde ......... 204 277 437 620 
Hamburg sessen 243 318 482 534, 
Kiel aorneno cosido 318 390 ’ 555 568 
LUDE -guadecceooes 283 357 523 514 
Danzig “ae.cisoesserss 640 716 798 380 
1 Memel nece 872 950 1,028 568 


From the foregoing table it appears that the average distance 
which the heavy German raw material has to travel overland before 
being worked into ships is approximately four hundred mules, a 
distance which is greater than that which separates London and 
Glasgow. It should be added that by far the largest part of the 
Gemman iron ore comes from Alsace Lorraine and Luxemburg. 
Consequently the column giving the distances between Saarbrücken 
and the various shipbuilding towns, distances which range from 400 
to 1,000 miles, is the most important. In a recent report, Mr. Warner, 
the United States Consul at Leipzig, correctly said “Germany, of all 
“World Powers, with the exception of Russia and Austna, is the one 
“with the poorest natural means of communication by sea with the 
“outside world. However, in spite of this fact she holds to-day an 
“enviable position in the world’s carrying trade. She is advancing 
“in the science of traffic upon the high seas, under difficulties of no 
“small proportions, faster and more effectively than any other Power.” 

How great are Germany’s difficulties owing to her unfavourable 
geographical position may be seen from the fact that when in the 
year 1878 a Government investigation was made into the German 
iron industry, it was found that from twenty to thirty per cent. of the 
cost of production of German iron was accounted for by the cost of 
transport over long distances, whilst the cost of transport in respect 
of English iron was said to amount only to from eight to'ten per cent. 
of the cost. According to Schrédter and other German authorities 
who gave their views when the new Customs Tariff was prepared and 
when the state of the shipbuilding industry was investigated, these 
high percentages prevailed still then as they did in 1879. These official 
figures confirm the statement that this country possesses an enormous 
natural advantage over Germany with regard to industrial competition, 
and if Germany and Great Britain ever should work under identical 
conditions Germany could not possibly compete industrially with 
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. this country owing to the unfavourable geographical- condition by 
which she is hampered. 
| From the foregoing table of the distances which separate the 
German shipbuilding industry from the centres where coal and iron 
are raised we can form an idea of the difficulties under which the 
German shipbuilder has to work, and we can most easily realise these 
difficulties by imagining that our shipbuilders on the Clyde had 
to draw their raw material from Portsmouth, Land’s “End, or 
London, overland through the whole length of England, instead of 
either drawing it from the immediate neighbourhood 'of the Clyde 
or obtaining it cheaply oversea. These facts and figures show that 
Great Britain is wonderfully favoured by Nature, by her geographi 
position and structure, and by the fact that coal, iron, populous towns 
and harbours lie in immediate proximity of each other, not only for 
. the pursuit of shipbuilding but of all other manufacturing industries, 
if compared with Germany, or, indeed, any other country. It should 
be added that most of the material used in German shipbuilding is 
of German origin, that the German iron travels almost exclusively 
by rail over hundreds of miles to the, shipbuilding yards, and that 
the State railways wisely concede very low freights to the raw 
material thus despatched in order to foster the national shipbuilding 
industry. One of the most potent arguments m favour of the con- 
struction ‘of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, which cost no less than. 
44,000,000, and which was opened a few years ago, was that it 
would cheapen the transportation of iron and steel used in ship- 
building from the interior of Westphalia, the most important centre 
of the German iron industry, to the shipyards on the North Ses and 
on the Baltic 

During the middie of the last century German shipbuilding was 
rather flourishing. Numerous shipyards on the Elbe, the Weser, 
and along the North Sea coast were then engaged in building wooden 
sailing ships, for which the raw material was cheap and near at hand. 
In those days Germany supplied this country with much of the ship- 
building timber used in our own ships. Prussia, always desirous 
to foster private industry by judicious official encouragement, opened 
in 1836 a technical high school of shipbuilding near Stettin, and the 
numerous fine fast clippers which between 1850 and 1860 carried 
vast numbers of German emigrants to the United States owed their 
excellence to that pioneer institution, which rather benefited Prussia’s 
neighbours than Prussia herself. 

When in the.’srxties iron-built steamships began to displace wooden 
sailing ships, the German shipyards on the sea coast declined, and 
Great Britain, Which was then practically the only industrial country in 
the world, easily obtained the monopoly in iron shipbuilding and easily 
. Maintained her position with the German buyers of ships for a long 
time. During the ’sixties and ’seventies practically all. the. German 
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merchant steamships were built in this country. Competition in 
shipbuilding with this ountry seemed altogether out of the question 
on account of Germ: :y’s most unfavourable geographical position. 
Private enterprise in .ermany shrank from undertaking an apparently 
hopeless task, and ‘,ermany would have remained an inland power 
had not the Gove. ment again shown the way to private enterprise 
and encouraged the creation of a shipbuilding industry by a deliberate 
fostering policy upon which no British Government of modern times 
would have dared to embark, and for which no British House of 
Commons would have voted the funds. In 1870, a little before the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war, the Prussian Government estab- 
lished at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven repairing yards for the few British- 
built warships which Prussia then possessed. The victorious war and 
the unification of Germany encouraged the Prusso-German Govern- 


‘ment to go a step further, and it resolved experimentally to build an 


armoured cruiser, the “ Preussen,” without looking too closely into the 
expenditure. The ship was a success, and although it was far more 
expensive than it would have been if it had been ordered in this 
country, which then was the cheapest market for ships of war, the 
German Government decided to continue building its own warships 
without over much regard to economy, firmly expecting that eventually 
a powerful and economically profitable German shipbuilding industry 
might arise out of these small, very costly, and apparently hopeless 


On the 1st of January, 1872, General von Stosch became the 
head of the German Admiralty. Although he was not a naval man, 
he proved a most capable and far-seeing organiser and administrator 
of the German navy, and he resolved that everything that could be 
done should be done in order to create a powerful shipbuilding 
industry in Germany. Although no premiums were granted for 
encouraging the building of iron ships, the creation of the German 
navy proved a mighty stimulus to the German shipyards and to the’ 
German iron industry, especially as von Stosch laid down the principle 
that all German warships should be built in German yards, and that 
they should be constructed exclusively of German material in order 
to make Germany independent of the foreigner as regards the building 
of men-of-war. With this object in view he made it his motto: 
“Without German shipbuilding we cannot get an efficient German 
“fleet.” 

When in 1879 Bismarck resolved to abandon the policy of Free 
Trade and introduced Protection into Germany, he found that the 
German shipyards situated on the sea coast had since 1853 been able 
to import all raw material used in shipbuilding free from all duties, 
whilst the shipyards situated on the great rivers inland were not 
similarly favoured. The latter found the prices of foreign raw material — 
used in shipbuilding too high, owing to the duties charged on the 
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frontier, and they could also not furnish river steamers built of German 
iron at a sufficiently low price, because the cheaper English iron was 
. worked up into river ships in England and Holland, and these ships 
penetrated duty free into Germany vid the Rhine Thus the 
important shipbuilding industry on the rivers of Germany had 
decayed, and the very large river traffic on the Rhine was not in 
German but in Dutch hands In introducing his comprehensive 
system of general agricultural and industrial protection in Germany, 
Bismarck wisely, made an exception to the general rule in favour of 
the shipbuilding industry which, under unmitigated Protection, would 
have been crippled. With this object in view the’ German ship- 
yards were exempted from all duties payable on the various raw and 
manufactured materials used in shipbuilding. In other words, 
Bismarck gave complete Free Trade to the German shipbuilding 
industry which, from æ fiscal point of view, is carried on outside the 
German frontier. Therefore the German shipbuilding industry is 
. treated “like a foreign country” by the German iron industry; and: the 
latter relieves itself of unduly large stocks by “dumping ” iron and steel 
not only in England but in the German shipyards as well, in order to 
avoid having to sell its produce at a loss in the German market and 
thus depressing prices in its most valuable and most potent market, 


` the home market. 


After having given Protection to all the German industries ‘with the 
exception of the shipbuilding industry, Bismarck converted the 
private railways of Prussia into State railways, and arranged that the 
heavy raw material used in German shipbuilding, such as steel, iron, 
timber, etc., should be hauled over the State railways at rates barely 
covering the cost of handling and transportation. Thus Bismarck 
bridged the huge distance which separated the German seaports from 
their industrial base, and he created conditions which made jt possible 
for the German shipbuilding industries to grow and to expand. 
Though the shipbuilding industry was not protected by fiscal measures 
it was no less fostered by these preferential traffic arrangements, and 
by further measures taken by the Government which will be described 
m the course of this article. 

Although the State had created a private shipbuilding industry by 
ordering warships from private German builders, and had enabled the 
few German shipbuilders who then were in existence to work cheaply 
by giving them Free Trade in foreign materials used in shipbuilding, 
and by granting to them cheap transportation over Government 
railways for material of German origin, the German shipping com- 
panies, for some considerable time, did not feel inclined to desert the 
British shipbuilders, who had hitherto furnished them with excellent 
ships) The German shipowners did ‘not trust the German ship- 
builders, whose ability at building merchant ships was questioned and 
doubted The principle of General von Stosch, the Minister of the 
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Navy: “without German shipbuilding we cannot get an efficient 
“German fleet,” was not applied by the German shipowners to the 
shipping trade. The business connections which the German ship- 
owners had formed with the leading English shipyards had, by long 
and satisfactory intercourse, become so firmly rooted as not to admit 
of new building orders being voluntarily given to German builders, 
especially as the German yards had so far not achieved a sufficient 
success in the building of merchant vessels. Up to 1879 the German 
yards had not been in a position to compete on equal terms with 
English shipbuilders as regards either price or rapidity of delivery. 
German materials were far more costly and the working plant of the 
German shipyards was quite inadequate for quick and efficient ship- 
building. Only when in 1879 the import duties on shipbuilding 

i materials had been abolished, and when at the same time the German 
ion and steel industries had been so much strengthened as to allow 
of their creating branch industries devoted to shipbuilding, could the 
building of merchant vessels on an adequate scale be inaugurated in 
Germany. ' 

At a time when, through their constantly increasing output of 
cargo steamers and fast passenger boats, British shipbuilders had left 
behind them the stage of infancy in steamship building, Germany 
hesitatingly commenced experimenting with high pressure boilers, and 
replaced the boilers of the old Lloyd steamers with triple expansion 
engines of Cerman make. As these new boilers proved to be unsatis- 
factory, German steamship owners not unnaturally felt disinclined to 
order new steamers in Germany. Only gradually were the difficulties 
and obstacles overcome which at one time threatened to overwhelm 
the German shipbuilding industry, and only in 1882 did the Hamburg- 
American Line begin to show some little confidence in the ability of 
German shipbuilders by ordering the “Rugia” from the Vulcan 
Company in Stettin and the “Rhaetia” from the Reihersteg yard 
in Hamburg. Thus the building of large vessels m Germany made a 
very modest start but twenty-three years ago. 

Tt was fifteen years after the launch of the “Preussen ” and five years 
after Free Trade in respect of foreign shipbuilding material and prefer- 
ential railway rates for German shipbuilding material had been granted 
to smooth the way of the German shipbuilders, when the German ship- 
owners began to order their ships more freely from German builders ; 
and they did so not from choice, but because they were induced, one 
might almost say compeHed, to order their ships in Germany by an 
Act of the German Parliament. In 1884 Bismarck introduced a Bill 
by which subsidies were to be given to the North German Lloyd for 
a line of mail steamers, but these subsidies were to be accorded under 
the express stipulation that the new ships to be built were to receive 
the subsidy only if they were constructed in German shipyards by 
German workmen and, as far as was possible, of German material 
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That action proved the salvation of the great German shipbuilding 
industry, and therefore of the German shipping trade, which, rightly 
considered, was founded only in 1884, and Mr. Mason, the United 
States Consul in Berlin, was quite right in reporting to his Govern- 
ment: “It can safely be said that the great lines which now connect 
“the two principal ports of Germany with Asia, Australasia and the 
“German colonies in East Africa would not, and could not, have been 
“established and maintained during the earlier years of struggle and 
“uncertainty had they not received the direct, liberal, and assured 
“support of the Government through fixed annual subsidies” Thus 
events have fully vindicated Bismarck’s far-seeing policy, which at the 
. time was loudly condemned in British and in German Free Trade 
circles as unbusinesslike, wasteful and impracticable. l 
The Government subsidised North German Lloyd gave the first 
important order to German builders of merchant steamers by ordering, 
under the Act of 1884, six liners from the Vulcan Shipbuilding 
Company. These vessels, when completed, were found satisfactory in 
every respect by the North German Lloyd, but the Vulcan Company 
had'to buy dearly, though not too dearly, its experience in building 
large steamers, for it lost upon this pioneer transaction between one 
and one-and-a-half million marks. This loss was largely caused by 
the fact that the building plant of the Vulcan had to be considerably 
extended and remodelled at the very time when these ships were 
building, and thus work was interrupted and impeded. Still in the 
long run the Vulcan Shipbuilding Company was greatly benefited by 
the great prestige which it gained by having secured and satisfactorily 
executed this very important order. With praiseworthy energy and’ 
perseverance the Vulcan Company continued to compete for the 
construction of fast steamers without over much regard to the financial 
risks which it had to run, and thus the Vulcan succeeded in 1888 in 
securing the contract for the first fast steamer “Augusta Victoria” 
from the Hamburg American Line, notwithstanding the severe com- 
petition from British yards With the construction of that steamer 
the great German shipbuilding yard struck out a line of its own by 
introducing twin-screw propulsion for transatlantic liners. Two years 
later the Vulcan built the twin-screw steamer “Fürst Bismarck ;” and 
the success achieved by these two twin-screw ocean flyers, which at 
the time were the fastest liners afloat, led in 1895 to the building of 
the celebrated fast liner “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.” That enormous 
vessel was built within eighteen months,-a shorter time than that 
required by any English yard, and its speed exceeded that of any 
ship afloat. The “Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse” was followed by the 
three great liners, “Deutschland,” “Kronprinz Wilhelm” and “Kaiser 
“Wilhelm IL,” all of which left far behind them‘ the foremost British 
liners. Thus the Vulcan had brilliantly outstripped English com- 
petition in shipbuilding, which until then had been considered 
invincible, and ‘since German shipbuilding has preved its excellence to 
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the whole world by the building of these four ships, the reputation of 
the German shipbuilding industry has become of the highest 

The following figures show the astonishing development of the 
German shipbuilding industry since 1879, the year when Protection 
was introduced into Germany, and when the German shipbuilding 
industry was placed in a favoured position by being granted free 
imports of shipbuildmg material and very low freight rates on the 
German railway, and since 1884 the year in which the Steamships 
Subsidies Bill was passed. 

Irom and Steed Shipping Built in Germany. 


TBO! deridir aR 23,986 register tons. 

iato EE EE sevens 24,554 T i 

i L800: sorori me renr 100,597 F » 

, LOG T E E E 122,712 j ” 
i 1000. sirier oreuon a eee 235,171 F F 


' The foregoing figures show that the yearly output of the German 
shipbuilding yards has grown no less than tenfold during the fifteen 
years between 1885 and 1900. Twenty years ago German ship- 
building was practically non-existent. A few weeks ago Sir Charles 
Maclaren, M.P., presiding at the yearly meeting of Palmers Ship- 

„building and Iron Company held at Newcastle, said that Germany 
was now building a greater tonnage than all the other Continental 
countries put together, and that her output during the current year 
would be a record. The foregoing facts and figures show that 
Germany’s progress in shipbuilding is truly marvellous. It is doubly 
marvellous in view of her most disadvantageous geographical position, 
her comparatively poor natural resources, and her lack of experience 
in shipbuilding. 

It is frequently asserted that Germany owes her industrial success 
to the fact that German business men are so anxious to obtain orders 
that they are willing to work for nothing or almost for nothing, and that 
Germany obtains only those industrial orders which Englishmen find 
unprofitable or not sufficiently profitable. This view, which is very 
wi ely held in this country, is quite unjustified. In fact, as money 
is cearer in Germany than it is in this country, industrial profits, 
generally speaking, have to be much larger in Germany than in this 
country. As regards the German shipbuilding industry the following 
figures will tell their own tale :— 


Capital of Iron Shipbuilding Yards. 


Marks. 
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From the foregoing statement it appears that the capital invested 


, in the German shipbuilding yards has grown at an almost incredible 


rate of speed during the thirty years under review. Now let us look 
into the earnings of the capital so rapidly increased. 


. Total and Average Dividends Earned by all Shipbuilding 
Yards on Ordinary Stock. 


l Marks, 
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The foregoing table shows that the profit of the German ship- 
building yards is very large and rapidly growing, notwithstanding the 
great increase of the capital invested in that industry; and the 
percentage earned on the whole capital of the shipbuilding industry 
is particularly satisfactory if we remember that some over-capitalised, 
badly managed or unfortunate yards have naturally severely lowered 
the average rate of profit How greatly the development of the 
German shipbuilding industry has benefited labour may be seen from 
the following figures which give the number of hands in the four 
principal’ shipbuilding yards :— 


Hands Employed in Principal German Shipbuilding Y ards. 











; 1880, 1890, ee 
SEMICHAW. suraia 1,200 3,000 5,820 
Valcan enoro 2,200 4,507 6,628 
TRO Walt. 2,6 acsesswscbeaienicds 400 1,304 ' 2,370 
Blohm and Voss ............008 450 2,051 4,649 

Total. seirena ~ 4,250 10,862 19,467 











These figures show that some of the most powerful German ship- ` 
building yards of the present time were quite insignificant twenty 
years ago, and that the number of men employed in the four principal 
yards has increased more than fourfold within twenty years, 
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By the wise, far-seeing, determined and appropriate action of the 
State, which has been described in the foregoing, the German 
shipbuilding and shipping industry has been artificially established, 
fostered and developed until it has grown from a weak and artificial 
industry—Adam Smith would have contemptuously called it a hot- 
house industry—into a powerful, healthy and natural industry which is 
now able to maintain itself in free competition without State support 
against all comers. The astonishing success of the German ship- 
building industry is due partly to its excellent management and 
organisation, partly to the application of science and experience to 
industry, partly to the courage and perseverance of the directors of 
the Vulcan and of other undertakings, partly to the harmonious 
co-ordination and co-operation of the various economic factors which 

in more individualistic countries, such as Great Britain, are not 
| co-ordinated, and often serve rather to obstruct and to retard progress 
} by unnecessary friction than to promote it by harmonious action. 
| In the Jahrbuch fur Deutschlands See Interessen for 1905 we 
read :— 

“Our shipbuilders have executed large orders for foreign countries 
“and mean to compete in the future still more energetically with 
“British builders for foreign orders. Our shipping industry means to 
“compete not only in the protected coasting trade of Germany and in 
“German harbours, but on foreign routes also and with all nations. 
“But that can be done only if our shipbuilders are able to build 
“cheaply. If Germany should try to build up her shipping trade by 
“means of State bounties and’ subsidies, Germany would benefit little, 
“and-an international struggle of the purse, ruinous to all people alike, 
“would begin between the various States until the struggle would at 
“last be ended by a mutual agreement to abolish such bounties and 
“subsidies as was the case with the Sugar Bounties.” 

“For the shipping trade and for shipbuilding Great Britain is 
“Germany’s chief competitor, but, although Great Britain is in many 
“respects, especially by the proxmmity of coal and iron to the shipyards, 
“more favourably situated than is Germany, we neutralise these 
“natural advantages by a more thorough technical training, by a 
“better organisation, and by co“operation both in the shipping trade 
“and in shipbuilding.” 

The foregoing extract is in the first place most instructive and most 
valuable because it shows that the German shipping and shipbuilding 
industries mean to stand on their own feet Secondly and principally, 
this extract should be most interesting to all Englishmen because it 
shows that the Germans feel confident that the superior organisation 
of their industries and their co-operation will prove stronger in the 
struggle for success than the unparalleled advantages for shipbuilding 
and shipping which this country enjoys) For these reasons the 
passage which affirms that organisation and co-operation are more 
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valuable than are Great Britain’s most favourable geographical position 
and structure and her incomparable latent resources might fitly be 
written in letters of gold on the walls of our Houses of Parliament, and 
of the offices of our manufacturers and merchants. 


Let us now see what- industrial organisation and industrial’ 


co-operation has done for the German shipbuilding industry, for such 
an investigation will convey an invaluable lesson to this country. 

The strong man can stand alone; the weak must stand together to 
protect themselves against the strong. The industrial weakness of 
Germany has proved the cause of the strength of the Germany of 
to-day, for the weakness of the individual German industries, competing 
hopelessly and helplessly against this country twenty and thirty years 
ago, led to the formation first of combinations for mutual support, and 


eventually to the-formation of those gigantic German trusts which have \ 
been formed, not so much in order to rob the German consumer, as is 


often rashly asserted, as in order to protect the Germam producer and 
to kill the non-German producer. For these reasons her trusts have 
on the whole been a blessing to Germany. 

American trusts and British combinations, such as the American meat 
ring, the British railway ring, the British shipping ring, and certain of 
our large limited companies, are unfortunately mostly formed with 
the object of either levying extortionate charges from the public or 
of depriving ignorant investors of their money by means of a financial 
coup. In Germany the leading idea in the formation of industrial 
trusts and combinations is not to secure an undue advantage toa 
few wirepullers by the unscrupulous use of force grown out of 
monopoly, but to secure a legitimate advantage to a number of 
domestic producers by a wise combination of the productive forces. 


The German trusts and limited companies devote themselves rather 


to promoting industries than to exploiting the public, not because 
German business men are more virtuous than are British or American 
business men, but because the State keeps a very sharp eye on 
company ptomoters, directors and managers, and unsparingly applies 
hard labour to those who contravene the very strict German Company 
Law, which has been devised to shelter the public and to teach the 
, Promoter that honesty is the best policy. Our company laws have, 

unfortunately, the opposite effect. They shelter the swindling 
promoters and directors, and leave the ignorant public an easy prey 
to unscrupulous exploiters. : Hence many people with brains in this 
country prefer making money by swindling to honest industry, whilst 
similar individuals in Germany find it more profitable and less risky 
to adopt an honest and useful productive occupation. 

The introduction of Protection in 1879 immediately led to the 
formation of numerous large combinations in the German iron industry. 
The various works gradually formed co-operating groups in order to 
eliminate unnecessary and mutually destructive competition, to regulate 
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prices, to buy and sell collectively, to eliminate unnecessary middlemen, 
etc. According to Dr. Voelcker there were in 1903 forty-four con- 
ventions, trusts and syndicates in the German iron industry. However, 
the multitude of these combinations deprived co-operation in the 
German iron industry of much of.its usefulness. The contrast between 
these numerous combinations in the iron industry and the immense 
German coal trust, which embraces practically the whole coal-mming 
industry of Germany, was too glaring to be allowed to remain, and in 
the beginning of 1904 a gigantic steel trust, embracing all Germany, 
was founded. 

At the time when the huge German steel trust was formed, the 
German shipbuilders had already been in the habit of buying their 


material, not from the individual makers in retail fashion, but through 


the representatives of the various combinations. Therefore the central 
management of these combinations was able to effect very great 
economies in the production of metal wares used in shipbuilding by 
introducing a wisely organised specialisation and division of labour 
among the numerous works belonging to the combine. For instance, 
the different plates used in German shipbuilding, about 150 in number, 
require special rollers, and in endeavouring to produce every kind, or 
at least many kinds, of steel plates, the various rolling mills had not 
only ta incur an enormous capital expenditure in laying down a huge 
plant, but the working expenses of the rolling mills were necessarily 
made unduly heavy because a large part of their plant was unoccupied 
during part of the year. This unnecessary and exceedingly wasteful 
multiplication of plant was done away with by specialisation, based on 
mutual agreement, which gave to every work a proportionate number 
of specialities, and thus individual mills were enabled to produce with 
a smaller and constantly occupied plant larger quantities of uniform 
ship steel at a cheaper price than hitherto and at a larger profit to 
themselves. In this way judicious industrial combination may beneht 
both consumers and producers, and trusts are by no means an unmixed 
evil as so many believe. 

Not only the German steel producers, but the German shipbuilders 
also, have formed a large combination. The Society of German Ship- 
yards at Berlin comprises no less than forty-two individual yards, and 
thus the whole of the German shipbuilding industry is in a position to 
meet the whole of the German steel industry in one room, and the two 
combinations can, through their representatives, amicably arrange 
matters between themselves to their mutual satisfaction. Both com- 
binations wish to prosper and each is interested in the prosperity of 
the other. Thus, instead of suicidal petty nvalry and endless 
wrangling between innumerable small concerns and a host of agents 
and other useless but expensive middlemen, we find in Germany the 
curious spectacle that two of the most powerful industries are united 
and meet one another in a spirit not of commercial rivalry, of envy, 
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and of secret or open hostility, but in friendly and loyal 
co-operation. 

Owing to this co-operation and this systematic specialisation and 
division of labour, the saving of unnecessary labour could still further 
be developed. The shipyards have been taught by the steel makers 
how they can save trouble and expense to the steel industry by 
adapting their requirements to the condition of the steel works and 
making work easy for them. On the other hand the- steel 
makers have learned from the shipbuilders how best to cater 
for the shipyards and how to adapt themselves most effectively 
to the requirements of the German shipbuilding industry. Th 
the two great industries work hand in hand like a single concer 
and friction, expense and correspondence between buyer and sell 
have been reduced to a minimum by a wonderful simplification of 
_ business. A shipbuilder who requires steel plates or columns of a 
certain kind had formerly to make enquiries at a large number of \ 
works before being able to place his order, and when he had made 
the most careful enquiry and studied the market, he could not be 
quite sure that he would receive exactly what he wanted at the 
cheapest price and in the shortest time from the manufactory which he 
had selected, Now his task has been made easier. The shipbuilder can 
obtain all the information which he requires at the central office of 
the steel combination, which distributes all orders in such a way as 
to ensure that they are most economically and most rapidly executed 
according to the standard specification. Through this arrangement 
the “science of buymg” is no longer a science, and the convenience 
of being able to place orders rapidly on the most favourable terms 
and without much enquiry, and of being absolutely certain that the 
articles ordered will be exactly in accordance with the shipbuilder’s 
requirements, and that they will be delivered at the right time, has 
caused German shipbuilders to order their matenal in Germany, even 
if they are offered the identical goods at a lower price by a well-known 
British maker. This is one of the chief reasons why during the last 
few years British steel has almost ceased to be used in German ship- 
. building, as appears from the following table :— 


Steel used in German Shipbuilding. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tona. 
1600 sity 71,948 26,928 36,515 12, 
TOODO sisir 70,806 21,734 31,418 11,076 
LOOL ssvipcaiea 04,478 8,397 49,325 4,530 | 
TOOR sesotsunis 98,776 6,428 48,381 2,653 
J003 aaa 92,521 1,631 43,492 1,107 


The. foregoing figures show that the German shipbuilding industry 
has almost completely eliminated foreign steel, largely owing to 
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the highly developed organisation and co-operation of the German 
steel ae described above. This elimination of foreign steel, 
which means British steel, from the German shipbuilding industry 1s 
all the more remarkable as the German shipbuilding industries work 
for all practical purposes under Free Trade conditions. At the same 
time it must not be thought that British steel cannot compete with 
German steel on equal terms, for the terms of competition are not 
equal in Germany. First, much of the steel consumed by the 
German shipbuilders is “dumped” steel, sold at, or under, cost price 
by German makers who do not wish to depress prices in the home 
market; secondly, the German steel which is sold at natural prices 13 
carried at a merely nominal charge, possibly at a loss, by the German 
railway companies to the sea coast. Thus the German shipbuilding 
industry secures the advantages of both Protection and Free Trade. 

| Since the creation of the German Empire the fleet of German 

/ merchant steamships has increased more than twentyfold, as the 
following figures show :—. 


LSZ aenn 81,994 tons. 
IBBT aatal eaaa seo ccesueaacds 215,758 » 
IBOT: - scideisese disediesieiwectunaandeeens 723,052 4 
TOOL. E E 1,347,875 » 
TOGA aieiai a evans 1,739,090 - » 


The foregoing figures do not by any means give the whole tale of 
the progress of Germany’s mercantile marine. In former times, when 
Germany was poor, she possessed chiefly second-hand and second-rate 
ships, but at present Germany boasts of the four largest and swiftest 
liners afloat, and she has besides proportionately by far the largest 
number of very large and new ships among maritime nations The 
German mercantile marine is at present more up to date than is the 
shipping of this country. The strength of the shipping of this country 
lies in its “tramp” steamers, which one might describe as the 
costermongers and pedlars of the sea; the strength of the smpping of 
Germany lies in its huge passenger and cargo boats. In this country 
small shippmg companies are most conspicuous; in Germany huge 
shipping companies are most noticeable. The tonnage of the two 
largest German shipping companies is twice larger than is that of the 
two largest Bntish shipping companies, and the individual German 
ships’ possessed by the Nord Deutsche-Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
Amerikanische Packetfahrt Aktien Gesellschaft are larger, quicker, 
newer and better than the corresponding Bnitish ships. 

Bismarck’s policy of fostering and promoting the German shipping 
trade has been energetically continued by the present Emperor, who 
unceasingly aids the shipbuilding and shipping companies, partly by 
personal encouragement, partly by legislative and administrative 
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action. Not only has the German Government done all in its power 
to assist the German shipping and shipbuilding industries, but it has, 
at the same time, done all that could be done in order to damage their 
foreign competitors An example will show how assiduously, or one 
might perhaps say how unscrupulously, Germany aids her shipping 
industry. “The German shipping companies do an enormous business 
in shipping emigrants. The two leading German companies, for 
instance, carry every year between 200,000 and 300,000 passengers, of 
whom the majority are emigrants. Germany herself has practically 
no emigration, as only about 10,000 emigrants leave Germany every 
. year. Consequently the German shipping companies endeavour to 
attract emigrants from Austria-Hungary and Russia to the German 
ports. In order to “induce” Austrian and Russian emigrants to, 
patronise the German steamship lines, arrangements devised to secure , 
that end were made by the German Government at the Austrian | 
and Russian frontiers. Control stations for emigrants were ered & 
in Germany through which all foreign emigrants had to pass, 
ostensibly in order to be medically examined, but if these emigrants 
were not in the possession of tickets issued by one of the German 
steamship lines they were told that they were not allowed to proceed 
to the German harbour of embarkation. Emigrants who were in the 
` possession of a railway ticket to Bremen and of a ticket issued by the 
Cunard Company or some other British line were ruthlessly turned 
' back unless they bought a ticket for passage on one of the German 
lines from an agent at the control station By this high-handed 
proceeding the German companies secured practically the whole 
emigrant trafic from Austria-Hungary and Russia, because it became 
known in those countries among intending emigrants that they could 
not emigrate vid Germany unless they went by a German line of 
steamships. This arbitrary treatment of intending emigrants was 
one of the reasons, and I think the principal reason, why during 1904 
a rate war broke out between the Cunard Company and the great 
German lines. Evidently the German Government uses every means 
in its power to assist-its shipping industry. 

If we now sum up the contents of the foregoing pages it is perfectly 
clear that Germany seemed to be destined by nature “to be, and always 
“to remain, a land power,” as Mr. Cobden might have said, owing to 
the fact that her coal and iron mines and her manufacturing 
industries lie hundreds of miles inland im the centre and South of 
Germany and that her coast is almost harbourless. However, not- - 
withstanding the most disadvantageous natural conditions for ship- 
building and shipping which can be imagined, and notwithstanding the 
former disinclination of German business 'men to embark upon ship- 
building and shipping, the German Government has succeeded, at a 
comparatively trifling cost to the nation, in overcoming all the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles and im artificially creating a 
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powerful, successful and wealth-creating new industry which is now 
the pride of Germany and the envy of many nations. 

Individualism unaided is often powerless to develop new industries 
against a mighty and experienced foreign competitor, and Government 
aid is wasted unless Governmental initiative is backed by strenuous 
individual exertion Clearly recognising the disadvantages of weak 
and unaided individualism, and of unsupported Governmental initiative 
and indiscriminate Governmental: aid, the German Government has 
known how to stimulate private enterprise into action without making 
it effete and teaching it to rely entirely on the State, as private 
enterprise so often does when it is aided by the State in an injudicious , 
manner. The German Government has known how to combine 
successfully the two most powerful factors; Governmentalism and 
Individualism. 

The foregoing pages also show that the German Government does not 
shape its economic policy in accordance with the rigid views of professors 
of political economy and of other more or less scientific doctrinaires. 
It follows neither a rigid policy of Protection nor an uncompromising 
doctrine of Free Trade, but applies Protection and Free Trade in 
varying doses according to the requirements of the individual case. . 
It does not condemn trusts as being bad in themselves, and does not 
try to oppose them by a Conspiracy Bill, as is done in the United 
States, nor does it unconditionally support them. Its economic policy 
is not “scientific,” but is deliberately unscientific and empirical. 

German statesmen do not believe that bookish professors in their ' 
study have the capacity to guide the practical business interests of 
the nation. Therefore German statesmen adapt their action to circum- 
stances, and they are guided in their action not by German economic 
scientists, but by practical business men whom they consult These 
are the reasons which have brought it about that Germany has 
succeeded in developing a great, prosperous and successful shippmg ° 
and shipbuilding industry, notwithstanding the greatest obstacles. Not 
Protection, but a sweeping and generalising economic policy, which 
bas been dictated in the United States and France by unpractical 
doctrinaires and by the will of an impetuous and ignorant populace 
led by a popular cry, has killed the shipping trade of those countries. 
Both a popular policy and a “thoroughly scientific” policy are, as a 
rule, inferior to a practical, an empiric policy, although the latter is as 
a rule condemned by its professorial opponents as unscientific and 
although it has often the misfortune of being unpopular. 
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| rcs the perversity of human nature that it is still | 
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necessary to discuss the rélation between education and health. 

ery not very unintelligent person who tries to be guided by a 

' preference of the interests of the whole community to those of any 
section of ıt, political or ecclesiastical, sees that complete health—good, 
strong, physical, mental and moral health—is an acquisition more 
desirable than anything else; and therefore, if the community were 
guided by intelligence and by preference of general to sectional 
interests, the attainment of complete health by all persons would be 
the one object of all educational systems And if intelligent people, 
desirous of the general good, had to choose, in fixing the object sought 
in their educational system, between, on the one hand, physical health 
without more development of mind and character than the consider- 
able amount of that development needed for the preservation of good 
physical health, and, on the other hand, great knowledge, high intelli- 
gence, high morality, without regard to physical health, then they 
would certainly choose good physical health as their object. 
Intelligent people would indeed choose that as their object, if only 
the choice which I have named were possible for them, whether they 
were influenced by enlightened selfishness or by enlightened altruism. 
For healthy men and women who are not very intelligent or very 
good may have children who are both physically healthy and strong 
and very good and. clever; while men and women who are very clever 
and good, if they have ruined physical constitutions, cannot have 
children who are physically healthy as well as ihtelligent and clever. 
And though it is possible for the individual, especially if he have a 
considerable income, to be good and clever and sickly, this is not 
possible for a family living under the conditions which affect the lives 
of ninety-nine hundredths of the community. For the ordinary family 
lack of physical health and strength means unemployableness and 
morbid .thought and feeling; and unemployableness and morbid 
thought-and feeling mean loafing, vice, crime. . 
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Let me first speak of the relation of education to one of the most 
tragical things in human life, the permanent loss by members of the 
race and their offspring of functions, the possession of which is neces- 
sary for the attainment of health and vigour. It is well known to 
all persons who study the conditions needed for the health of communi- 
ties that children who are suckled by their mothers have, as a rule,. 
not only better health in infancy, but also stronger constitutions all 
their lives than children who are not so fed. In Germany, where 
observations have been made carefully and on a large scale, it is found 
that amongst artificially-fed babies the rate of death in the first year 
varies at different seasons from eleven to twenty-one times the rate 
for breast-fed children. Norwegian statistics show clearly that the 
high degree of immunity from disease possessed by naturally fed 
children in their first year is kept for life. In Norway, happily for that 
country, it is the almost universal habit, it has become the fashion, for _ 
women to suckle their babies; and one of the results is that notwith-, 
standing the dampness and severity of the climate and the poverty of 
a considerable part of the population, the rate of infantile mortality, 
that 1s the rate of mortality for children under one year of age, 1s only 
100 per 1,000, as compared with 145 per 1,000 in Great Britain and 
250 per 1,000 in Germany. Norway also has a very low death rate 
for children of all ages, and for men and women of all ages except 
the most advanced, when even Norwegian man, being mortal, has to 
die. It has one of the lowest death-rates in Europe from tuberculosis. 
The influence of the natural feeding of babies on health and strength 
in men and women is also clearly shown in France. There are districts 
where it has become the evil fashion for mothers not to suckle their 
children, while there are others in which that bad fashion does not 
exist. It is found that in the districts where artificial feeding prevails 
there are twice as many young men who are physically unfit at twenty 
for service in the army as in the other districts 

The connection of this part of my subject with education is this: 
Most women can suckle their babies, but some cannot; the proportion 
who cannot in Germany is about 10 per cent. German observers have 
recently ascertained that when a woman completely loses the power, 
her daughters also lack it; that the function is irrecoverably lost. And 
it has been shown by other observers that the number of those who 
cannot suckle is constantly being augmented, chiefly by women one 
of whose parents has been a drunkard. Now it cannot be doubted 
that education can be so shaped as either greatly to increase or 
diminish the tendency in a community to drink to excess; and we see 
therefore that education can diminish or increase the degree in which 
a race incurs not merely the physical deterioration, from which 
recovery is possible if improbable, but also the degeneration, from 
which recovery is quite impossible. Let me cite some more evidence 
which shows the influence of education on the health of children. Ih 
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Nancy there are large tobacco manufactories in which a great many 
‘women are employed. In Nancy, as everywhere else in the town as 
a whole, the number of deaths of artificially-fed babies is many times 
as great as that of the breast-fed, but there are some very remarkable 
exceptions to the rule. The death-rate for the breast-fed -children of 
mothers who work in the tobacco factories, and who return to werk 
before they wean their babies, is 98 per cent. The return to work of 
such a mother is, in other words, almost certain death for her baby. 
Now the use of cigarettes by the but recently weaned children whan 
we allow to smoke openly in the streets in this country does not give 
such large doses of nicotine as does the constant inhalation aad 
swallowing of tobacco-dust by cigarette makers, nor are children pf 
from six to sixteen quite so susceptible to the influence of the poison 
as are unweaned babies, but much poison is taken in from even one! 


cigarette, and all growing children are very susceptible to the influence \ 


of the poison. When a mother smokes before the birth of her child 
she is unquestionably poisoning it, and when a woman has once formed 
the habit of smoking it is improbable that she will discontinue it ata 


time when she is more strongly tempted than before to use anodynes, ~ 


' If education can do anything, it can increase or diminish willingness -o 
abstain from habits which are noxious, and it can give or withhad 
knowledge as to whether a practice is or is not noxious 

Let me now give some evidence respecting the value of’ another 
substance which is as necessary for the gain and the maintenance of 
health’ as mother’s milk, and of which education can increase or 
'diminish the use—fresh air. Consumption is vety prevalent =n 
‘Germany, apparently because a very large proportion of the populatim 
‘occupy “overcrowded rooms in barrack-dwellings. In one of tke 
German imperial manufactories there more than 9 per cent. of tbe 
‘workpeople have been found to suffer from consumption, but of thoee 
~workpeople who walked a few miles to and from the factory, only 2 per 
‘cent. suffered. In a large private manufactory, of the workpeope 
who lived near the building, and who spent much of theif time indoors, 
consumption attacked 40 per cent., but only gs per cent of those 
who passed much of their leisure in exercise in the open air. Owing 
to the creation in Germany at the end of the last century of a magnif- 
cent system of insurance for accident, illness, infirmity and old age, 
the, country has been dotted over with sanatoria, some of which are 
reserved for persons suffering from consumption. The patients sert 
to the sanatoria are mostly workpeople, many of whom have had ther 
constitutions much enfeebled by bad air in their homes and their worx 
places, by underfeeding, by the use of unsuitable food and by the 
_ excessive use of alcohol. Yet of the 13,758 of these poor people who 
were treated in the year 1898, chiefly by fresh air, good food and th= 
enforcement of cleanliness of the skin, no less than 78 per cent. were 
in three months enabled to work again; and in spite of the fact that 
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most of them had to return to their old homes and work places, 31 per 
cent. were able to work at the end of 1902. The treatment of later 
years, received by a much larger number of people—36,000 in 1902— 
has given a considerably larger proportion of cures. Education can 
give habits of taking exercise and of physical cleanliness, and can give 
knowledge of the right kind of food and cooking, and of the supreme 
value of fresh air and sunshine. 

Dr. Schmid, Director of the Swiss Health Office in Bern, finds that 
there is less danger of consumption to children of from two to fourteen 
years of age than to persons of any other ages. For children of those 
ages the deaths from consumption are only 0.5 per 1,000, From 15 to 
19 years of age the rate is greater, 2.123 per 1,000, and for persons 
of from 30 to 39 years of age the rate is greatest, 3.5 per 1,000. But 
the experience of the Prussian army proves that if boys and young 
men have their lungs well developed by exercise in the open air, the 
low rate of death from consumption of the age from 2 to 14 years 1s 
kept all through the early part of life. Thus it was found that in the 
period from 1882 to 1899, of all the Prussian recruits whose chests 
had been so well developed by exercise that they could begin their 
period of military service at 20 years of age, only 2.4 per 1,000 had 
consumption, whilst of those recruits whose chests had been less well 
developed and who could not begin their period of service till they 
were 22 years of age, 26.2 per 1,000, that is, eleven times as many, 
were attacked by consumption. 

Children whose constitutions have not yet been permanently weakened 
of course respond much more quickly and completely to the substitu- 
tion of good for bad conditions than do adults. A very large amount 
of evidence as to the improvement effected in the health and strength 
of town children by sending them for a few weeks into country air 
and supplying them with good food has been obtained by the country 
holiday funds which have been at work in most of our large towns for 
many years; but as English people are not as ready to measure and 
weigh and record results as are Germans and Swiss, I can only give 
you the results of foreign experience in statistical form. The following 
statement is typical of much other evidence. Hale is a German town 
where the conditions of life are much less unfavourable to health than 
are those of our English manufacturing towns, as it has wide streets, 
many of them tree-planted. In Halle Dr. Schmid-Monnard, a very 
careful observer, who had before him measurements made for several 
years of all the children of the town, examined a large 
number of delicate children before and after they had spent three 
weeks in a holiday colony. He found that most of them gained as 
much in weight and in chest capacity in the three weeks of country 
life in the open air as in a whole year in the town. 

I shall have to show a little later on that many schools have had, 
` and that many still have, a very bad effect on physical and mental 
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health, and that some have a bad influence on moral health; but 
before I do that I wish to show that schools need not have a bad 
influence on health, that on the contrary those which do not despise 
such simple things as air and wisely chosen exercise have an extremely 
good influence on all kinds of health. In the war schools, in which 
German boys who are going to be officers are educated, remarkably 
good results are obtained. The boys are well grown and well 
developed, and have good health, though they work hard at lessons 
for eight hours a day. They have two hours of physical exercise a 
day, so arranged that it does not deprive them of the nervous energy 
needed for mental work; and distributed over the day’s work there 
are pauses for recreation which amount to four hours a day. The 
results piven by our industrial schools ought by themselves to suffice 
to show us that we could obtain, and how we could obtain, a much 
higher level of physical and moral health for children of all social 
classes by means of our schools than we are now obtaining in many 
of them. Of the boys who are sent to such schools it 1s certain that, 
but for the schools, all, or very nearly all, would go to the dogs; and 
yet more than go per cent. tum out well Physical training, military 
discipline, manual training, the careful preparation of each boy for a 
trade for which he has some fitness, are important factors in obtaining 
the marvellous result, but religious and moral training, and the winning 
of the boys’ respect by scrupulous justice, and of their affection by 
kindness, these things also count for very much Recently Mr. 
Charles Russell, of Manchester, has done much for boys who have 
- .been in prison and who have thus felt, in addition to many of the bad 

' influences to which most of the boys in industrial schools were exposed 
in their childhood, that of actual contact with crime. Using the same 
means as are used in industrial schools, much physical training, 
manual training, religious and moral training and strict justice with > 
abundant kindness, he finds that 60 per cent of his young prisoners 
are reclaimed. It is necessary to emphasise the fact that physical 
training and interesting occupations count for very much im this 
process of restoration. The experience of the Continental institutions 
in which many defective and slow-minded children are treated shows 
that children who have become untruthful and dishonest under the 
influence of over-mental pressure can there also be restored to moral 
health by the influence of well-chosen exercise, fresh air and 
interesting manual occupations. 

Before we look at the darker side of our educational system, let us 
remind ourselves that, on the whole, whatever the direct effects of that 
system may have been on the physique of the nation, its influence on 
conduct has been good. Since 1870 there has been a reduction m 
the number of serious crimes in this country of one-half per 1,000,000 
inhabitants ; and, though part of this reduction is due to the confine- 
ment of boys, who if they were at liberty would commit crimes, in 
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ystitutions which did not exist before 1870, the greater part of the 
ange must be caused by the influence of the elementary school. 
jut the statistics of recruiting and the reports of all who examine the 
nemployed prove that we have a vast amount of physical bad health 
and of physical deterioration in the country. We know of 284 cripples 
within three-quarters of a mile of one university settlement. Police 
statistics show that there is also a vast amount of crime. The state 
of Manchester will serve as an example. The town has a population 
of 544,000. The number of persons charged before the magistrates 
in 1904 was 25,595. The number of those charged with being drunk 
was 9,025. If we remember that a large part of the people who are 
most criminal are prevented from committing crimes by being kept in 
prison, that a very large proportion of the crimes committed are 
against poor people who do not report them, and that the police do 
not arrest one in a score of the people who are drunk, we shall see 
that though schools have done much good, they leave a great deal of 
-evil unprevented. Crime is so often either a cause or a consequence 
of bad health, or both a cause and a consequence, that in speaking of 
education and health one has to deal also with the relation between 
education and crime. 

I now come to the power of the school to cause bad health, or to 
prevent good health; and again I must use German statistics. The 
German child normally begins to go to school when it has completed 
its sixth year. In nearly all German towns the elementary schools are 
now under the charge of school doctors, one of whose duties it is to 
examine every child before it begins to go to school If a child of 
six is in such a condition of health that the doctor believes that it will 
suffer from beginning school life, he defers its entry into a school for 
a year. The number of children who are thus caused to begin school- 
life only on the completion of their seventh year is considerable. In 
some places as many as 10 per cent. of the children are thus treated. 
There are therefore a good many delicate children who spend their . 
seventh year at home, and a much larger number of more robust 
children who spend their seventh year in school Dr. Schmid-Monnard 
found that going to school almost stopped the increase of weight in 
girls for a year, and much diminished their increase in height ; and 
that the more robust boys in Halle who spent their seventh year in 
school on an average increased 21 per cent. less in weight and 43 per 
cent. less in height than the more delicate boys who passed their 
seventh year at home. In Lausanne, Drs. Scholder, Weith and Combe, 
who examined 1,290 boys and 1,024 girls, found curvature of the spine 
in 23 per cent. of the boys and in 26.7 per cent. of the girls The 
percentage of cases increased rapidly as the length of time spent m 
school increased. Only 9.7 per cent. of the eight-year-old boys in 
their second year of school, and 7.8 per cent. of the girls in that year 
had curvature; but of the scholars of thirteen years of age 37.7 per 
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cent of the boys and 26.3 per cent of the girls had curvature. 
Lawrentjew found that in the lowest class of the village schools only 
1.4 per cent. of the children were short-sighted, but in the highest — 
class of the classical schools 55.8 per cent. In Germany boys who 
pass a rather difficult examination at the close of their stay in a 
secondary school are allowed to serve for only one year in the army, 
if they are able and willing to pay for their uniform and their board. 
Not to pass this qualifying examination causes a boy to be regarded 
as a dolt; many boys who would have no objection to serve for two 
years in the army are therefore led by ambition to try to pass the 
examination, and 40 per cent. of the boys who go to secondary schools 
succeed in passing it. It is this arrangement which, more than any- 
thing else, gives Germany its large supply of well-educated boys. 
For some years after the system was established the eagerness of boys 
to learn, and the willingness of schools to give them mental training 
with a quite insufficient admrxture of physical exercise, led to very 
bad physical results. In the year 1877 Dr. Finkelnburg stated at a 
conference in Niirnberg that the figures collected by the Prussian 
Statistical Office showed that, of 1 7:246 youths who were qualified 
by the examination which they had passed to serve as one-year 
volunteers, only 20 per cent. were physically fit for service, while of the 
ordinary recruits, whose brains had been less burdened and who had 
had more physical exercise, from -so to 55 per cent. were physically 
fit for service. The publication of these figures caused a great 
improvement to be made in the curriculum of the secondary, schools. 
All these are cases in which the school itself was a principal ‘cause 
of physical evil The investigations of German and Swiss school 
doctors show, as similar investigations here would also show, the 
existence of a great deal of physical and mental disease of which the 
school is not a chief cause, but of which a large part might be 
“prevented or cured by the school Thus it has been found lately 
that in elementary schools 44.2 per cent of the children suffer in 
various degrees from rickets in Stuttgart, and 34.9 per cent. in Munich, 
and that in 1903 40 per cent. of the children in the elementary schools 
in Bautzen were affected by scrofula. There are many towns in 
Switzerland and Germany where only 4 or 5 per cent. of the children 
have tolerably good teeth, and as some of my German friends tell 
me that they see more bad teeth in England amongst our working 
people than they see in their own country, we may be sure that if our 
children were medically examined, we should find that bad teeth make 
good health impossible for a large proportion of our population. Dr. 
Hartmann, of Berlin, reported lately that statistiés showed that of 
every 100,000 German children more than 2 5,000 have ear troubles, 
and that half the number of these troubles were caused by curable 
throat affections. As a very considerable proportion of ear-diseases’ 
are much aggravated by diving in baths, it is obvious that the exist- 
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ence of this kind of disease alone makes it desirable that our school- 
children should be medically examined. In Miihlhausen 91.8 per cent 
of the girls in their seventh school year and 65.4 per cent. of the boys 
in their fourth school year need medical attention. 

The cases, to which I have already referred, of the causing of lying 
and other forms of moral evil by overpressure of the brain and by the 
mental irritation of slow-minded children seem to me to be extremely 
important. Three very interesting cases are reported by Dr. Theodor 
Heller, in Part 10 of the Zeitschrift fuer Schulgesundhettswesen for 
this year. These cases, as I have already mentioned, were cured by 
treatment in the open air by congenial occupations. 

As we nearly all of us know, there is a very great difference in 
respect of influence on health in different schools in this country. Some 
schools probably provide conditions which directly give children a 
better chance of attaining good. physical health and strength than 
they would have in their homes, and the indirect influence of most 
schools on physical health, through their influence on conduct, is much 
better than the influence of most of the homes would be. But the 
‘direct influence on physical condition of many of our schools is very 
bad, and many of our schools have also a very bad indirect influence 
on physical condition owing to the wrong mental training which they 
give. The ignorance of our highest authorities respecting right 
principles and right practice of education could hardly be more 
clearly proved than by the fact that it is only this year that they have 
proposed that children under five years old shall be excluded from 
schools, and that they have not yet proposed that children shall be so 
excluded tll they have completed their sixth year. It has been 
clearly ascertained that to teach very young children to read is to 
deprive them of nearly all chance of ever having their innate powers 
of rightly using their eyes, their ears, their hands and their brains 
fully developed; that to bring young children into crowded rooms 
where there is neither enough fresh air nor enough light for them, 
and to keep them sitting still for half an hour together when they 
ought to be moving about, and to keep them almost silent when they 
ought to be constantly shouting and singing, is to deprive them of all 
chance of full physical development. It is said by many persons in 
defence of our habit of sending babies to school that the average 
school is more wholesome than the average town home with its slum 
or semi-slum surroundings, and that many children would have no 
one to look after them at home. It is an unusually badly-ventilated 
home, and an impossibly badly-ventilated court, that during the day 
time does not give a little child better air and more chances of move- 
ment than the ordinary school Nor can there be a doubt that our 
habit of allowing parents to send their babies to school has led a 
considerable number of mothers to work away from home who other- 
wise could and would have stayed there to look after ther children, 
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and that it encourages municipal authorities toallow square miles of 
land to be covered with mean dwellings, amid which there is no 
provision of playground and planted open spaces made for the needs 
of children and older persons. I trust that we are entering upon a 
period when we shall exclude babies from schools and shall insist 
that every group of dwellmgs is provided with some open space 
where children of all ages can find wholesome exercise. 

There is one matter of very great importance which I must mention 
here, and respecting which I fear that not all of my readers will agree 
with my opinion. I believe that the kind of physical training received 
by most of the boys who go to our large public schools and to the 
preparatory schools connected with them is doing a great deal of 
harm to the whole nation By giving us a large supply of young men. 
who are badly prepared for carrying on any kind of serious business 
or profession with zeal and intelligence, and who regard success in 
games as the chief object of their ambition, the system discredits 
games in the minds of sensible persons and makes them unwilling to 
admit that rightly chosen physical training ought to be the foundation 
of the education of boys and girls of all classes) And I am convinced 
that the system is injuring not only the intellect, but’ also the physical 
condition of the boys who pass through it At preparatory schools 
and the public schools boys are kept out of moral danger by being 
encouraged to overtire themselves. The effect of physical fatigue 
on the power to do mental work and on the formation of mental 
interests is very obvious. A boy who comes in tired from cricket or 
football, or from a school-run, to preparation has great dificulty in 
attending to his lessons, and soon hates what he finds irksome. So 
the gradual formation of love of the subjects of books, which is a 
natural process with those who come to the study of books with 
unexhausted nervous energy, is made impossible for most boys. And 
it ig known that the growth of any young animal can be stopped for 
a considerable time by once overtiring it physically. What kind of 
dogs and horses should we get if we adopted in their training the 
system of our preparatory and public schools, and tried to keep them 
out of mischief by overtirmg them every day? Boys ought to be 
kept out of mischief by living at home and feeling the combined 
influence of their parents and of moderate, wisely-chosen exercise. 
There is no other country in Europe where it is not recognised that 
children, especially those who are not physically strong, must not be 
allowed to become physically overtired: and certainly the secondary 
schools of Germany and Scandinavia, which observe that rule, are 
turning out far more tall, broad-shouldered men, and far fewer small 
and weakly men, than our secondary schools-turn out. If we are to 
gain clear ideas as to how schools can be made less injurious to 
physical health than many of them are at present, we must first of all 
gain clear ideas as to what conditions are necessary to enable human 
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beings to gaan and to retain health and as to the constant interaction 
between physical, mental and moral activity and health. The 
conditions are the same for people of all stations, for princes and 
peasants, for costermongers and merchants; all are exposed to the 
same kinds of temptations; none can be protected against the 
influence of the bad elements of modern civilisation except by help 
of the influénce of its good elements. 

Let us consider what are the chief conditions which are necessary 
for the maintenance of good health. The habit of taking moderate 
exercise, cleanliness of body, resolute obtaining of fresh air, of bright 
light and some sunshine, steady work for the earning of one’s dally 
bread, the possession of adequate air space in a dry house, all these 
are obviously among the conditions So are abstinence from 
drunkenness, gluttony, excessive use of tobacco, licentiousness. And 
so are cheerfulness, joy, the habit of being glad that one is alive, 
hopefulness for the future. These conditions can only be obtained 
by comphance with moral rules, obedience to which ensures the attain- 
ment of a high character. I will notice only one or two points. I 
am old-fashioned enough to be convinced that some clear religious 
knowledge is necessary even for the maintenance of physical health. 
I have watched many lives, and I believe that acceptance of the 
principles of Jesus Christ has been a condition complied with by all 
the livers of the physically healthiest of those lives, though some 
of the livers did not admit that Christ was their leader. There are 
two conditions which are necessary for long-continued, good, physical 
health which receive far less attention than they need: knowledge and 
love of Nature, and knowledge and love of admirable human life. 
Both these kinds of knowledge are necessary as conditions for the 
attainment of healthy, religious feeling and thought, and both are 
necessary as conditions for the enjoyment of those forms of 
occupation and recreation which are necessary to enable us 
to resist the temptation to seek recreation in health-destroying 
ways, and to attain and maintain the healthy activity of 
mind and heart which are the highest functions of life, and which 
are necessary as support for the physical health. Without a large 
amount of knowledge and a strong love of Nature no one can enjoy 
books, pictures, sculpture, or architecture, or feel a strong wish to go 
into the country, and without much of both kinds of knowledge and 
much love of their objects no one can know what his own nature is 
or that of his fellow creatures, how good and noble it is or might be; 
and without that knowledge no one who is capable of unselfish life 
can gain the cheerfulness and hopefulness needed for his own sake 
and also as conditions of good physical health. 


T. C HORSFALL. 


~ REVIVALISM AND MYSTICISM: 


VEN a sympathetic observer of the phenomena of religious 
revivalism is sooner or later confronted with the difficulty that 
ost every shape of revival is distasteful to many people whose 
judgment he cannot regard as negligible. To many people the word 
suggests mainly something glaring and tumultuous, the fermentation 
of yeasty consciences stirred by the singing of sentimental hymn tunes, 
the impassioned appeal of a well-trained preacher hypnotising his 
hearers, sweeping them whither he will, and largely because of . the 
prior absence of thought or knowledge on their part—it suggests, in 
short, something in which an element of emotionalism is predominant. 
And those to whom all this is antipathetic have another, and perhaps 
a profounder reasdn for their attitude. Our working conceptions of 
psychology and sociology are permeated with the ideas of causation, 
of the self-identity of human .beings, of the essentially gradual 
character of any growth that is to be thought of as permanent or real. 
But if we attempt to understand what revivalism means -to those 
actively engaged in it, we find that they set forth the possibility and 
the necessity of a sudden and fundamental change in human person- 
ality, and, further, that they wholly repudiate the notion that personal 
influence in itself can bring-about such changes; we find, in fact, that 
the inspiration and the influence of the revivalist rest mainly on a 
frank appeal to “miracle.” The claim thus advanced is apt to prove 
a stumbling-block to the practical man, and foolishness to the 
scientist, 

It 1s an obvious canon of criticism that to understand any movement, 
or any tendency of the human mind, we must study it in the highest 
form of its development, its classical type. And though the word 
revivalism is modern, the classical type of the thing has certainly been 
fixed for us by that great and fascinating book, John Wesley's Journal, 
as well as by the prolonged and intense movement of which it treats. 
For once a movement virtually indistinguishable from a modern revival 
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had at its centre a man who was not only transparently sincere, and 
passionately in earnest, but who was also a scholar, a master of 
language, an excellent observer of men and things, and by no means 
incapable of certain fine strokes of humour. With all these gifts 
Wesley possessed a strong sense of proportion, and this fact, even 
more perhaps than his perfervid sincerity, gives a unique value to his 
evidence. It is impossible to read his journal, in connection with the 
history of the period it covers, and not to be aware that the results of 
this long contnued movement were amazing and were real. 
Commencing at a time of what we should now term national 
degeneracy, working in fact as a reaction from that, this movement 
did in fact achieve a religious and moral transformation in English 
life, the effects of which are visible even to-day. That the period 
covered by this movement should have closely coincided with that of 
the formation of the British Empire is in several ways profoundly 
suggestive; what at least we can confidently assert is, that not indeed 
the creation, but the maintenance of that Empire was to a great 
degree made possible by the strong stimulus it gave to virile purity 
and keen consciousness of obligation. The exact degree to which this 
statement is true is a matter which everyone will decide for himself, 
and largely in accordance with his own prepossessions ; that it is true to 
a very considerable degree is simply a fact of history. 

And it must be remembered that, in modern times at least, hardly 
any religious movement has met with so bitter or so undiscerning a 
hostility. A glance at the satirical literature which it evoked—for 
instance, at that indescribably repulsive book, “The MetHodist: A 
“Comedy ”—is enough to show that to some minds nothing seemed 
excessive if only it was an attack on the propaganda with which John 
Wesley was associated. But for our purpose it is more important to 
study a milder form of antagonism. It is curious, it 1s significant as 
displaying the extreme slowness with which in really vita] matters the 
human mind changes, that all the reproaches made against revivalism, 
“hysteria,” “emotionalism,” etc, were thoroughly familiar in somewhat 
different language to the eighteenth century. Hence some examina- 
tion of the meaning of such terms, of the psychological states, subjec- 
tive and objective, which they express, and of the conditions of their 
correct employment may possıbly be of use. 

A familiar word is often useful as a short cut to one of those mental 
states which we courageously call opinions. The words “sensational,” 
“sentimental” “emotional ” come to hand with a pleasant facility: few 
people perhaps would care to write down a precise definition of their 
meaning. Broadly speaking, they may be taken as describing states 
of mind in which the element of reason is unduly in abeyance. It isa 
curious trait of the English language that while such words as these 
abound, we have no simple word to describe those states in which the 
human mind is rightly and sdnely dominated by emotion. What has 
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happened, it would appear, is that the significance of words like 
“emotional” has been largely ‘modified by their frequent use in a 
naturally vain attempt to describe conditions of mind with wae the 
speaker is out of sympathy. 

‘And this use not infrequently implies a confusion of thought. There 
is, of course, such a thing as emotion which is; so to speak, going about 
loose, which is not aroused by any real object, but is in fact engaged 
in lookmg everywhere for some object to which it can attach itself. 
This mainly juvenile habit of mind is what we call “sentimentality,” 
and, as a rule, it soon finds án object to whose perfections it 
can attach itself enthusiastically. It is of course difficult to draw a 
rigid line between these states and others in which the emotion mainly 
results from, and does not precede, the experience. they are referred 
to. But clearly there are such “emotional” states, meaning by that 
word now states in which emotion, not reason, is predominant; and 
however excessive one may think the feeling displayed (who the 
“one”. who has the right to judge is, remains a problem) it is still 
mere confusion of thought to class these in the same category with 
the “sentimental.” Let us take an instance which is by good chance 
peculiarly akin to the matter in hand. A short time before the present 
Welsh Revival a very eminent actor gave a performance in one of the 
great towns of South Wales, and, coming before the curtain at its close, 
made a speech in which he remarked that he had given his first 
performance in that town thirty or forty years before. According to 
the newspaper report the audience were so moved by this statement ` 
that they rose to their feet and—amazing as it seems—proceeded to 
sing the hymn, “Lead Kindly Light.” What it can have meant to 
those people to sing gravely through that hymn with evidently po 
regard whatever for its meaning, how it was possible, with the eminent 
tragedian standing before the curtain, to sing, for instance, such words 
as “Pride ruled my will, remember not past years,” is something one 
cannot imagine. But that is precisely what we mean by 

“emotionalism,” it is superfluous feeling broken loose from all grasp 
of reality, merely searching at random for an object. 

Now it would be very natural to say that the results of a religious 
revival conducted in so febrile an atmosphere, or under moral condi- 
tions at all resembling these, would be open to grave suspicion. That 
is the obvious view of the man of the world, and it has its weight; 
nevertheless, it leaves out of sight at least one consideration which is 
vital For it may be argued with quite as much force that all this 
emotionalism, this loosely floating sentiment, really arises from the 
want of some central and authoritative point of attraction, of some- 
thing which inspires awe and i imposes obligation, precisely in fact from 
the want of something which a religious revival may perhaps supply. 
Bearing in mind as we must the essential distinction between emotion 
vaguely looking for its object and emotion aroused by an object which | 
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exists in total independence of it, it is quite clear that in the matter of 
religion, when certain definite religious beliefs are appealed to, when 
certain sacred names are invoked, the emotion resulting can never 
quite belong to the same order as that which we should all condemn 
as vapid and transitory. To look at it from one point alone, we can 
say that what is aroused in this case is at least a very powerful 
subliminal element; it is not merely “my” feeling, or the feeling of 
“this” moment, but an integral part of our racial experiences. It is 
extremely difficult outside—or indeed inside—one’s own personal 
experience to draw an absolute line between emotions causing beliefs 
and beliefs causing emotions; what in the last resort is clear is that 
you cannot logically confound them together. When anything can- 
reasonably be held to be a matter of belief, one cannot say with 
confidence of a given individual that the belief is, in the bad sense, 
“emotional” | 

Much the same difficulties arise with another conception, very 
commonly evoked in the criticism of emotional states, but which also 
adduces some sort of physiological theory to account for them—z.e,, 
hysteria. Perhaps no word of such a range of connotation is more 
common in everyday language than “hysterical,” and that being so, 
it is rather amusing to reflect that after all no one knows what it 
precisely means. We know of course that there are disturbances of 
the higher nerve centres, but if one turns to a standard work of refer- 
ence one finds that hysteria is not so much a recognisable disease as 
a chathesis—a state preparative of disease. And if one privately asks 
a medical man who is also a scientist of what disease is hysteria the 
diathesis, he will perhaps smile wisely and answer, “of hysteria.” Here 
again then 1s a dangerous word; and the problem arises whether in 
some cases nervous disorganisation properly called hysteria may not 
result as a sequence ta an excitation of the kind we call spiritual; and 
also whether the fact that hysterical symptoms are present justifies us in 
saying—as we often do say—that no other experience worth consider- 
ing is present also. ` Perhaps a little light is thrown on this mysterious 
subject by recalling the Elizabethan name for hysteria—the “mother.” 
We get it thus as the abnormal working of that surplus vitality which 
is f€ft over when all the functions of the individual life have been 
performed, and which in women exists, so to speak, in antiapaton of 
motherhood. But also this surplus vitality is common in some degree 
to both sexes, and in either sex it is amazingly pliable in response to 
different species of excitation. It is capable of being diverted to 
‘activities which no one would ‘say were marked by hysterical 
symptams; it is also like tinder to all sorts of emotional excitement— 
not necessarily religious, for the appreciation of poetry also arouses it ; 
in the normal man or woman it # a life-companion of whom only old 
age will nd us) That strange character of M. Paul Bourget’s whose 
ambition was “faire tout som sexe passer par son cerveau ” was no 
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doubt under a delusion; but the total reversal of 
many people equally imposable. 

There are two points in this connection which jt would be well to 
get perfectly clear. One 1s that hysteria may be of the nature of a by- 
product, occurring alongside of a profound mental or even spiritual 
experience, but by no means explaining the origin of that experience. 
And in some of these cases the hostile critic ig likely to single out the 
hysterical note and ignore the rest. In scenes of domestic life, far 

oved from revivals, nothing ıs more common than for the person 
who does not wish to be impressed’ to announce that “it is all 
“hysteria,” when in reality it is partly hysteria and partly something 
else. And with certain types nervous derangement is only a symptom, 
and to some extent a measure, of really profound emotion. 

But whatever may be the physical or psychical causes of such nervous 
derangement, it is evident that to Suppose it to be more than a by- 
product in relation to the religious experience itself is merely to see 
things out of all proportion. Could we grasp as a mass the whole 
experience, inward and outward, of, say, the Wesleys, we should see 
that the fragments of it distinctly qualified by hysteria counted 
virtually for nothing as against the general mass of that which was 
sane and noble. And the same is presumably true in more or less 
degree of many persons of less historical] importance, 

Nothing in psychology is more curious than the diversity in the 
outward signs of the “enthusiasm” or “ecstacy” connected with 
conversion, and particularly the difference between the display of 
these in the eighteenth century and the display, or rather absence of 
display, of anything resembling them at the present day. In the 
Wesley Journals, particularly in the earlier numbers, we see that 
“hysteria” was quite astonishingly prevalent, and not in any recondite 
sense (curiously enough the word seems now to mean most frequently 
simulation of symptoms), but in the commonplace sense of hysterical 
laughter. It is spoken of as a “strange temptation.” “Two women,” 
Wesley writes, “were of another mind, being still sure anyone might 
“help laughing if she would. . . . But on Friday God suffered Satan 
“to teach them better. Both of them were so suddenly seized in the 
“same manner as the rest, and laughed whether they would or no 
“almost without ceasing.” Wesley, it may be remembered, firmly 
believed in diabolic possession, and relates some extraordinary 
instances of it that he believed himself to have witnessed. Singularly 
enough he writes thus about the “strange temptation,” although the 
same thing—it is a quaint incident and perhaps not likely to find its 
way into volumes of selections —had occurred to himself and Charles - 
Wesley after both were of age. “We were,” he writes “bdth affected 
“like this when singing psalms in the fields . . . nor could we possibly 
“refrain, though we were ready to tear ourselves in pieces, but we were 
“forced to go home without singing another line.” 
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The elements of sensationalism and hysteria have now been 
suffiaently discussed. With regard to that other feature of revivalism, 
the startlng and to some minds preposterous claim that conversion 
imphes miracle, modern psychology has a certain amount of illumina- 
tion to offer us. And the question must be raised whether a 
rationalised and in a sense external explanation of what, in some lives 
at least, is the most intimate of all experiences, is a finally adequate 
explanation. What the modern psychologist has to say is, briefly, 
that most, if not all, of those mysterious experiences—the sudden 
emergence of fresh convictions which remain permanent, the flooding 
of the mind with new lhght, the sense of an influence overpowering the 
normal personality, and also, if more rarely, permanent alterations of 
character consequent on such expenences—are explicable in 
terms of his science. Briefly put, consciousness 1s divided into two 
fields, the normal and the sub-conscious, the latter vastly overlapping 
the former; thus the penetration of one element into the other, an 
incursion or “uprush” of the sub-conscous life into the normal 
consciousness, has the power of effecting essential and even permanent 
modification of the latter. 

The conception of the subliminal is thoroughly familiar to the 
readers of Myers or Professor James, but it must enter so largely into a 
discussion of this sort that one is bound to attempt to define one’s 
atttude towards it To fully analyse its whole significance, to follow 
up all its latent and # may be contradictory threads of meaning, would 
be of course to exceed the bounds of a mere essay; but this task has 
hardly ever been attempted elsewhere, and it is unfortunate that what 
seem to be the self-contradictions of this idea are vital to the subject 
in hand. The difficulty with the subliminal is, that while we can 
perfectly mark its entrance into the normal consciousness, we do not 


in the least know how far it extends outside that. It is of course well ° 


known that there are intellectual processes which go on, in æ Sense 
“in” us, without being definitely in the focus of our consciousness. 
To take two mstances from opposite poles of the field, everyone knows 
the common phenomenon of imperfectly hearing a word or a name, 
and how, although one’s conscious mind has nothing but an ungrasped 
sound to work on, and very possibly does not work upon that, yet the 
sense of that sound will suddenly, by a curious trick of the mind, come 
back to one. Again, many people must have observed how, after 
making a resolution to do or not to do a given thing, it becomes 
singularly difficult, becomes alien to oneself, to do or refrain from doing 
the thing in question, although the resolution may not at that time 
be actively present to consciousness. This, one supposes, may fairly be 
termed subliminal will But the whole idea of the sub-conscious, taken 
as will, as knowledge, or as inspiration, has received ample treatment 
already, especially from the writers named above. 

Observe that the element of having been forgotten is essential to 
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the subliminal. This of course ıs merely to state the common experi- 
ence that impressions which are allowed to sink into the background 
of the mind and lie there away from the fretting of the surface, do very 
often re-emerge with an amazing freshness and vitality. But if we 
attempt in the most rudimentary way to define what is meant by 
subliminal, it is brought home to.us that the whole treatment of the 
subject, even by so eminent a writer as Professor James, has been up 
to the present vague and scientifically unsatisfying. To assert that a 
subject’s subliminal consciousness can consist only of impressions 
forming part of his personal experience would, no doubt, be harshly 
doctrinare. Still, we shall find no frm ground under our feet so 
long as the subliminal 1s made to mean, or rather to hint, things quite 
shadowy and elusive, as though a whole racial consciousness could 
somehow be packed within one’s own, or our personal selves be 
conceived of as stretching away subliminally, until in some obscure 
depth they come together with the infinite consciousness. For 
this is to confuse two distinct issues, and perhaps also two distinct sets 
of experiences, and with results beneficial to neither. For a working 
definition of the subliminal one may be permitted to suggest that 
' for the sdke of lucidity it should be taken to mean only : first, personal 
experiences which have passed normally through consciousness; and, 
‘secondly, the sub-conscious phases of those hereditary tendencies to 
knowledge, feeling, etc, which are recognised as effectively real—in 
normal consciousness—in other fields of enquiry. 

. In this restricted sense the idea of “sublimmal consciousness ” 
certainly throws considerable light on the history of revivalism. As. 
the word imphes, the.essence of revivalism is reaction, a return from a 
state of indifference ; and the force of this reaction is measured by the 
degree to which essential elements of consciousness have been 
extruded from the previous “normal” focus, and, as we say, driven 
down into the “subliminal” Thus that the eighteenth century, the 
most stolid of ages, should be transformed in the middle of its course 
by a great access of religious “enthusiasm” is not a paradox, but an 
instance of natural law. Wesley relates in his journal how when 
travelling he was overtaken by “a young gentleman on horseback ”— 
one fancies the self-complacent figure that rides on horseback through 
all centuries—and this curious, and to us delightful conversation took 
place between them. “He asked me,” Wesley writes, “if I had seen 
“Whitefield’s journals? I told him I had. ‘And what do you think 
“‘of them?’ said he. ‘Don’t you think they are damned cant? 
“Enthusiasm from end to end? I think so’ I asked him, ‘Why 
“tdo you think so?’ He replied, ‘Why he talks so much about Joy 
“í and stuff and inward feelings. As I hope to be saved I cannot tell 
“what to make of it?” It would be hard to find a better instance of 
the use of the word “enthusiasm” in a bad sense, and apart froma 
certain outspoken naiveté the whole tone of this utterance is very 
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characteristic of this period. The “good sense” of the early 
eighteenth century, its confident resting in the normal, suppressed, but 
only drove inward for a time, certain inalienable tendencies, or rather 
forces of human nature, which just because of that repression broke 
again into life with a portentously renewed strength. And this force, 
working on a national scale, may mghtly be termed, in the language of 
psychology, a “subliminal uprush.” 

We are still apt to think of the eighteenth century as represented in 
its more aristocratic aspects by Lord Chesterfield, and on lower levels 
as an age of comfortable materialism tempered by the fear of Hell 
In reality, it no sooner found itself becoming what the nineteenth 
century was afterwards to say it had been, than it protested, struggled, 
and almost instantly transformed itself into something vastly different. 
It may claim to have been in the truest sense the most imaginative— 
that is, the most mystical—of any of the centuries near to us. 

Viewed from outside, the “subliminal uprush,”’ which internally 
produces strong conviction, manifests itself, in one form or another, in 
the dislocation of normal functions Of the violence of the 
phenomena that attended the beginnings of the great eighteenth 
century movement we have abundant evidence; and they certainly 
present a psychological problem which up to the present day has 
received only the most meagre of solutions. A common accusation 
against Wesley was—it has not perhaps been often repeated in more 
- modern instances—that his “preaching drove people frantic.” “The 
“convictions that seized the unawakened were generally exceedingly 
“deep, so that their cries drowned every other voice . . . and no other 
“means could be used than speaking to the distressed one by one.” 
Curiously enough a difference of opinion arose between Wesley and 
Whitefield as to the genuineness, or perhaps the “propriety,” of these 
“outward signs,” Whitefield raising objections and Wesley defending 
them—though perhaps we should naturally have expected just the 
contrary. “Next day,’ Wesley writes, “he had an opportunity of 
“informing himself better. Four persons were struck down close to 
“him .. . one of them lay without sense or motion, a second trembled 
“exceedingly ... a third had strong convulsions all over her body, 
“but made no noise except by groans; a fourth, equally convulsed, 
“called on God with strong cries and tears.” It is a singular picture, 
a singular document! There seems, however, to be a plasticity m 
human nature which makes it possible for symptoms of this descrip- 
tion to be elicited or restrained in proportion to the degree in which 
opinion favours them and tends to foster expectation of them or not; 
and this is clearly shown within the period of Wesleys movement 
itself and also by comparison of that period at its stormiest with 
modern revivals. At one period of the eighteenth century, about the 
end of the 1750's, outcries and convulsions seem to have been almost 
wholly condemned. “In some of these instances,” Wesley writes, 
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“after a time nature mixed with grace.” He adds that “Satan like- 

“wise mimicked the work of God in order to discredit the whole work.” 

But he says, judicially, “The danger was to regard extraordinary 

“circumstances too much; perhaps the danger is to regard them too 
“little” Now it seems that “extraordinary circumstances” have 
almost vanished from the atmosphere of modern revivalism ; we are 
told on good authority that the great movement which commenced in 
America in 1857 was almost entirely without them, though the writer 
admits regretfully that this could not be affirmed of the revival which 
followed almost immediately after in Ireland. At a rather more 
recent movement in England, known as the “Moody and Sankey 
“Revival,” we are told that the first person who broke into outcries 
was at once ejected, and the movement in consequence preserved ‘a 
rational character throughout its course. This clearly goes to show 
that “expectation” works as much for inhibition as for excitement, 
and is, under modem conditions, æ strong influence at least in the 
former direction. 

It is clear, however, that external manifestations in general are not 
the root of the matter. These frenzied outcries, prostrations, inhibi- 
tions and so forth are precisely the kind of phenomena that would 
most strike an indifferent or a hostile observer, or that would be seized 

an with avidity by a-man whose hobby was physiology or some science 
‘dealing with the nerves In either case they would be dragged into 
the foreground through a want of comprehension of the inner 
significance of the: whole movement producing them. To a man like 
Wesley, seeing such a movement from within, whatever Significance 
such things might have would be quite external to the mere fact of 
nervous derangement. ‘ . 
The conception of the sub-conscious or subliminal self is interesting 
m its constructive aspect, but still more profoundly so in its destructive, 
as the means by which modern psychology tends to explain, or perhaps 
* to explain away, the idea of mystical knowledge or direct intuition. 
_ But here precisely we feel the risk of overrunning our knowledge. It 
must be remembered that after all the “subliminal” is a working 
hypothesis and nothing more. And what we have to do with a 
- working hypothesis is sedulously to avoid treating it as an absolute 
and rigid reality, and to bring it tentatively into connection with those 
orders of fact on which it seems most likely to throw light. Now if 
- we take the subliminal as including both personal (forgotten) experi- 
‘ence and certain elements of heredity, the idea acquires great value 
because it enables us to perceive a thread of continuity which before ` 
was invisible. To apply this principle with .effect we should have to 
discover, in the case of any given period, what spiritual, emotional, or 
other elements had been present to the consciousness of the genera- 
tions before it, and had then receded from the normal focus of atten- 
tion, It is those elements clearly that are likely to return with a 
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“subliminal uprush.” Here it is only possible to throw out certain 
suggestions. The great movement of the eighteenth century—to 
revert to our classical example—was largely a revolt against the 
Protestantism of that day, with its rationalistic and mundane “good 
“sense.” Protestanhsm of that type ignored much that previous ages 
had deposited in consciousness, that remained ın its depths as a desire 
and a potentiality of experience. The Reformation had cut itself off 
from much of the mystical element of Catholicism and from much that 
the human mind intensely wanted. In falling back on “common 
“sense,” eighteenth century Protestantism invited the revenge of the 
subliminal The idea of direct, and, as it were, sensuous “vision” was 
foreign to its mind; the idea of “inward revelation,” as a generally 
accessible experience, was only dawning; the special note of the 
period was rational conviction. It is therefore remarkable that Wesley 
should write in his journal: “I know several persons in whom this 
“great change (conversion) was wrought during a strong representation 
“to the eye of the mind of Christ either on the Cross or in the 
“Glory.” Anyone familiar with the theological writings of the 
eighteenth century will probably experience a sense of surprise on 
coming upon this passage, so much does it seem to convey all the 
atmosphere of an earlier time. It ıs probably an indication of the 
tendency to the revivification of types of consciousness which are in 
a sense inherited but overlaid by more recent accretions And this 
resuscitation was perhaps more easy, and more imposing and violent, 
in a time like the eighteenth century, when so much more of real terror 
assailed men’s souls, and they looked abroad for something once 
thought essential, which they missed, and to which perhaps they could 
hardly give a name. But in general, though the law of reaction 1s 
there, it is not often simple reaction; strong influences once banished 
beneath the threshold of consciousness, are apt to return in altered, 
almost unrecognisable forms. P 

This kind of result, this kind of continuity, can be arrived at by 
taking the idea of the subliminal in its strictly limited sense—+.e., as 
including only what falls within the scope of individual experience, or 
that which we have good reason to think hereditary. Many instances 
of what we call conversion may thus be explained: it would be 
difficult to find an instance of conversion, in the strict sense, to a 
religion which was not somehow “in the blood.” A man may be 
persuaded, on what appeal to him as intellectual or esthetic grounds, 
to become, say, a Mohammedan or a Buddhist: he will not, however, 
it may safely be said, experience in this process that sudden over- 
whelming uprush of religious feeling which belongs to the type of 
conversion we are dealing with. And on the other hand we know 
from recorded instances that a Mohammedan may experience some- 
thing strikingly analogous within the circle of his own faith; he may 
be converted, in the revivalist sense, to Mohammedamsm. The 
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conditions of race, of character, training, tradition, are all influential in 
marking out, not indeed the degree, but the specific type of religious 
experience which a given individual can undergo. But it does not 
follow, because these conditions are essential, that they are the only 
conditions, : 

It is natural to us at the present day to prefer, in reflecting on 
matters like conversion, the explanation offered by the doctrine of 
the subliminal self to the older ideas expressed or adumbrated by the 
words revelation, intuition, or mystical experience. The “subliminal ” 
- has the vogue due to novelty; it has also an attractive air combining 
the dignity of science with the charm of mystery. In what is perhaps 
the most interesting attempt yet made to apply the new psychology 
„to the phenomena—i.e., Professor James’ “Varieties of Religious 
“Experience "—and more particularly the chapter entitled “Conclu- 
“sions ” in that book—we are led very far towards the view that it is 
to the emergence of buried elements of the individual consciousness 
that we must look for the explanation of all “mystical experience.” It 
would be unfair to Professor James to say that he asserts this as a 
dogmatic conclusion ; but if. we eliminate a certain element of vague- - 
ness and even a shade of inconsistency, that appears to be on the 
whole the principal trend of his argument. Thus after a highly 
instructive and interesting description of the action of subliminal 
. forces, he writes: “At the same time the theologian’s contention that 
“the religious man is moved by an external power is vindicated ; for 
“it is one of the peculiarities of invasions from the sub-conscious 
“reason to take an objective appearance and to suggest an external 
“control Fn the religious life the control is felt as higher.” This is 
surely more than a little vague. If in some moment of emotion you 
merely remember what you were taught as a child, and this invasion 
contrives “to take on an objective appearance,” in what does the 
reality of the “control” precisely consist? If the control is merely- 
suggested by the psychical character of the reminiscence, or the 
“uprush,” the contention in question is not vindicated at all But to 

leave these finer shades, it is obvious that much of Professor James’ 
` argument, suggestive as it is, is invalidated by the constant betrayal 
of an inability to attach a single definite sense to the word “sub- 
“conscious.” Take for instance the sentence referring to conversion, 
“the conscious person is continuous with a wider self through which 
“saving experiences come.” The word “through ” naturally suggests 
a source outside the “wider self,” and in that word is contained the 
entire problem. But if we ask why such experiences are supposed to 
come only through the sub-conscious, we can only be told that in many 
recorded cases the re-emergence of buried elements has, as seen 
before, a peculiarly stimulating effect; and it is in these cases that the 
Writer is peculiarly interested. But by the phrase “wider self” 
Professor James surely does not mean anything so definite as that 
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mass of consciousness which either has passed through the individual 
mind or which we can strictly conceive to be hereditary. The fact 
that we are half-conscious of something, or have forgotten it, does not 
simply in itself invest that something with a saving efficacy. A 
higher control cannot be merely a matter of reminiscence. 

Now whatever its ultimate significance, whatever its relative import- 
ance in the sum of things, there certainly is such a thing as “mystical 
“experience.” No doubt this is a point on which to the ehd of time 
there will be an irremediable misunderstanding between two opposing 
orders of minds, between those, to put it concisely, to whom these 
words convey a meaning, and those to whom they do not. It seems 
a fundamental impossibility for these two types of mind to understand 
each other; and thus no course remains but to take up one’s humble 
position in one or other of the opposing ranks. But although it seems 
impossible to reconcile these divergent manners of viewing experience, 
which for want of better words we call respectively mysticism and 
science, still it is possible to indicate some ways in which philosophy 
leads up to that which we call mysticism, so as perhaps to appeal to 
some whose mental attitude towards the whole issue is still undecided. 

No one would venture to say that England in the present period 
offers an atmosphere favourable to mystical contemplation. But it is 
curious that there has never been a time in the history of English 
thought when the best current philosophy did more, not perhaps to 
stimulate, but to sanction the escape of mind from the oppressive 
categories of science. Probably no one could end a second or third 
reading of the book which is certainly the greatest achievement of 
modern English thought, Mr. Bradley’s “Appearance and Reality,” 
without feeling at least that scientific—ts.e, relational—thought is not 
the whole stuf our mind is built of. We are able not only to apply, 
but to criticise relational thought, and criticism surely implies a rot ors, 
an external standpoint* That is to say, the thought which stands 
opposed to a world of external objects, independent, yet connected 
by laws, is not the whole of thought 

Relational thought—z.e, the type of thinking the central conception 
of which is causality—is in the end unsatisfying, because in the end it 
is self-contradictory. Its motive is the search for a unity inclusive of 
all reality; but because it is relational, discursive thought, it is 
compelled to posit both its relations and the terms they relate as final 
realines. But the relation which connects the terms also holds them 
apart; the unity of experience is constructed by a process which 
entails its denial Nothing at first sight seems more substantial, more 
approved by experience, than the idea of causation, but more closely 
viewed, this idea, however useful, is seen to be a palpable makeshift. 
The effect, we say, results when all the conditions are present; but 

* One would not venture to suggest that Mr. Bradley himself would very cordially 


ape the kind of mysticism in question here. But cf. his very able follower. Mr 
A. E. Taylor, in Elements of Metaphysics, 
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looking, so to speak, forward from cause to effect, we see that “condi- 
“tions ” are not really external to the thing itself, and that the totality 
of events known as the “cause” passes by. imperceptible gradations 
into the second state which we call the “effect” We are compelled 
arbitrarily to separate two stages of one and the same process; but in 
reality “cause” and “effect” are as much identical as they are 
- different. Conversely, looking back from effect to cause, the sum of 
conditions broadens as we consider it till it includes the whole then 
existent universe. An effect’ is found not to be dependent by fixed 
law on some event that happened previously, but to depend for its 
individual being on nothing short of the whole of reality. 

“Law ” is a highly useful conception, but in itself it is a formidable 
enigma. Viewed on one side, it is an abstraction from a'‘series of 
events which exists in our own minds; on the other side it is the pre- 
eminently real, which we may discover, but emphatically do not invent. 
We say law governs events, but its actuality consists in the events 
themselves, and is not anything existing outside them. And from the 
side of experience law must be said to exist, but to be inadequate to 
reality; that is to say, the greatest part of our real experience, and 
certainly its most interesting features, quite fail to reflect the hard, 
external monotony which science reveres. What in the long run is 
real is individual experience ; and when a personality can be thought 
of as “classed,” it is then precisely to some extent unknown. When 
‘best known, personality is always in its most vital aspect unique, 
spontaneous. And if by “miracle” we mean only the non-realization 
at a given point of a fixed law which is external to the nature of the 
individual reality concerned, then there is a sense in which We may 
rightly say that personality is inwardly “miraculous.” 

In all thought, as such, there is an element of loss; the directness 
and convincing force of sensation is sacrificed. And it is curious that 
-while we have heard so much of the limitations of the human mind, 
- this particular limitation has seldom been definitely pointed out 
Thought and emotion, in fact, tend to discord; emotion, when present, 
if it does not dominate logic, at least obscures its finer processes; and 
conversely, when we follow the argument wherever it leads us, the 
sustaining interest in the logical process as such is only secured by a 
truce of the emotions. But otherwise, thought without emotion tends 
to be arid, and when emotion is present, “emotionalism” is not 
far off. But for those who can in any sense accept the accounts which 
mystics give of their experiences, a way of escape from this dilemma 
seems open. For mystical experience seems fater alta to be that 
mode of experience in which this discord in human nature is 
transcended, in which thought and emotion come together in a 
harmonious whole. 

The argument thus sketched‘ aims only at displaying the place 
mystical thought may fill in respect to other kinds of thinking; 
passing beyond relational and discursive thought, mind may 
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fortunately rise to that more direct intuition in which the separation 
of subject and object, imposed before as the starting point of thought, 
begins to lose its meaning. Perhaps mystical thought may gain much 
from its passage through the stages of scientific apprehension ; but 
the metaphysical congruity between the scientific and the mystical 
spirit gives, of course, only the logical justification of the latter, it 
cannot give a reason for its emergence. Purely intellectual mystics 
no doubt there have been; but in general some element of the spirit 
deeper than the intelligence is involved. Mystical experience is 
abundantly to hand in the poets, and also in the lives of many who 
have not written poetry; but there is in these cases a great tendency 
to silence about what is a very difficult thing to talk of, and a thing 
hardly possible to convey at all in the tongue-tied language to which 
most of us are confined. Broadly speaking, such experiences seem 
mainly to come to those for whom the problems of life and the 
universe have an intense emotional interest, tempered by a strong 
desire for truth; but even so they seem to come on a single and a 
stern condition. They imply a pre-existent problem and struggle at 
the centre of the recipient's life; as the world is for us, pain, renuncia- 
. tion, the surrender of one’s own will are the occasions that seem to 
make them possible. In such cases beyond doubt there does some- 
times arise an experience which is calm and unspeakably august, an 
experience felt as central to all others, which is no more to be doubted 
when present than any material fact, and which if partly lost in 
Memory remains profoundly sunk and dominant in the unconscious 
mind. Briefly, the chief notes of such experiences seem to be the 
calm they induce and their complete assurance ; and also the fact that 
they do not come at random, but are congruous to the man’s spiritual 
development and to the main stream of tradition to which that 
belongs. Probably such experiences fall, far more often than one 
thinks, to seemingly commonplace people, who do not lean greatly to 
the discussion of them. 

Such experiences, whether isolated or constantly repeated till they 
become a second life, are in themselves, by the necessity of the case, 
only valid for the mind of the mystic himself. If he has the gift of 
eloquence and of golden words, he can in a measure transfer them to 
great masses of men, or induce belief in their essential meaning among 
vast populations who can never literally share them; it is in virtue of 
this fact more than of any other that the history of the world is what 
itis But to account for these inward phenomena, to decide if they 
are the results of a “subliminal uprush” or of something else, is the 
self-appointed task of an external criticism, whose verdict can never be 
entirely satisfying. The subliminal hypothesis, strictly taken, seems 
hardly to explain the highest type of these experiences. The case 
may perhaps be put thus The phenomena of the unconscious mind 
have the note of immediacy, of inspiration; to the great general, for 
instance, or the great writer, the necessary action, the inevitable word 
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reveal themselves in a flash; to commonplace people the same thing 
constantly occurs in smaller matters; and in all cases the deliverance 
of the unconscious mind comes with the force of instinct The 
experience here described as mystical comes as an authoritative revela- 
tion from outside the self; it is not, as instinct mainly is, a mode of 
self-expression. What at least is certain about this whole range of 
experiences is that they are not merely “irruptions ” of the sub-conscious 
self, in the restricted and more scientific sense of that phrase—t.¢., as 
the revival of experienced or inherited elements of consciousness. And 
any other senses in which the words sub-conscious or subliminal are 
used appear too evasive for further discussion of them to be profitable. . 

The discussion of these types of experience is essential to the 
subject of revivalism; but unfortunately it does not cover the whole 
ground. It is naturally to be expected, and we in fact find, that the 
leaders of great religious movements are almost invariably men of 
singular development on the side of what must be called intuition. It 
would be unduly confusing the issue to insist here that spiritual experi- 
ences of the same type occur also to others who take no part in “move- 
“ments,” or who indeed stand outside any circle of definite religious 
dogma. The problem now is how it is that the Wesleys and Bunyans, 
the men who kindle the dormant religious sense in great masses of 
people, are able to transmit their personal intuition to others, who 
stand presumably on a different level of development. And here we 
touch the paradox of revivalism. Jt is pre-eminently a social 
phenomenon. Conviction of the kind in question here, or conversion, 
ig on the other hand of the essence of the individual. Anything that 
can rightly be called mysticism is the outcome of a process that makes 
heavy claims on the individual life; it seems generally only to be 
attained through some long initiation of pain or self-surrender. But 
the view taken not only by revivalists proper but by many Protestants 
besides with regard to conversion implies that “mystical experience ” 
of a certain order is not a result, but a beginning; it is given to almost 
everyone, and it comes almost (it would be untrue to a great mass of 
recorded experience to say “entirely” but almost), without struggle or 
difficulty. That this belief is to some considerable extent a result of 
experience it is impossible to deny. And how these great waves of 
feeling or of conviction are able to project themselves from a magnetic 
centre through a great population, and to do this at certain periods of 
time and not at others, remains a problem as evasive as it is 
interesting. 

It is commonly supposed that all those events which are termed 
conversions are necessarily of the same type. But more probably the 
type varies very widely indeed in relation to the individuality arid the 
general prior experiences of the person converted. In a movement 
which is emphatically social, which is dependent on the mysterious 
sympathy arising from the contact of numbers, a certain gregarious 
element must come into play; among the phases of experience or of 
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conversion generated are some whose character is derivative and 
mimetic We may begin by glancing at what must, without the inten- 
tion of speaking slightingly, be termed the lowest phase of conversion. 

It may be suggested that certain methods employed by revivalists, 
a manner they have of riveting attention, of suggesting forcibly, 
almost by command, an attitude of expectation, of eliciting a quasi- 
voluntary response, present a marked analogy with the methods of 
hypnotism. The end in view, the language employed, is different, 
but it is not clear that in relation to the subject’s spontaneity this type 
of suggestion differs from the other. Curiously enough a very marked 
instance of this occurs in one of the most pure and luad records of 
religious experience. “As we were concluding,” Wesley writes m the 
Journals, “an eminent backslider came strongly into my mnd. And 
“I broke out abruptly, ‘ Lord, is Saul likewise among the Prophets. Is 
“‘ James Watson here? If he is, shew Thy power. Down dropped 
“James Watson like a stone and began crying aloud for mercy.” The 
word “backslider” has its importance as implying that the man had 
previously been through some religious experience. But the main 
fact recorded here is one of suggestion, it introduces a pathological 
element which, apart from the violence of symptoms so characteristic 
of the period, is perhaps not uncommon. And, to leave pathology on 
one side, what we met here is a type of conversion which is not the 
pure product of the convert’s intellectual and spiritual life, but in some 
degree secondary, derivative, mimetic. 

What is mimetic is not likely to be permanent; in some such phrase 
the weakness of revivalism may fairly be summed up. But even here 
we must walk with caution. The man who finally makes up his mind 
to profess conversion—never one supposes an easy thing to do—but 
who is assisted thereto by the fact that several persons in the hall 
have “stood up” before him, does not perhaps represent the highest 
type of those who experience religion. He is, we may say, imitative. 
But, after all, the whole of civilisation and of life is mainly a colossal 
series of imitations; and there does exist after all a point of view 
from which it is more foolish to suffer custom and fashion to interfere 
with our ordinary self, than to allow example to govern our- deeper 
self, When we deal with profounder matters, with those experiences 
which in some way are central to all our experiences, our individual, 
empirical selves tend to cancel out; there is a sense in which on the 
highest plane, in relation to God, all finite personalities are one and 
the same. And if on this plane conversion is real, no such thing as 
imitation can be predicated. Of its reality, of course, the person 
concerned must judge at his own peril 

It is singular how little personal force is measured by onginality, by 
refusal of the attitude of discipleship in these matters. Beyond doubt, 
John Wesley was a great, a predominant personality, and his account 
of his own conversion, though brief, is of high interest. Certainly jit 
was by no means instantaneous; it was rather a dual experience with 
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an interval of struggle and eclipse. “I went to America to convert 
“the Indians,” he writes; “but, oh! who shall convert me?” At this 
time he became convinced, chiefly through conversation with Peter 
Bobler, that he himself had not “faith” or “salvation through faith.” 
Having asked Bohler what he should do, the latter replied, on the 
strength, perhaps, of personal knowledge of Wesley, “Preach faith till 
“you have it.” With a strange touch of tragedy, rare in this kind of 
witing, Wesley adds immediately after this, “The first person to 
“whom I offered salvation through faith alone was a soldier under 
“sentence of death in Newgate ”—this two days after he had been 
“clearly convinced of unbelief.” But then comes the passage of main | 
- importance, which is this: “In the evening I went very unwillingly to 
“a society in Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Luthers 
“preface to the Epistle of the Romans, About a quarter before nine, 
“while he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
“through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed... an 
“assurance was given me that He had taken away my sins and saved 
“me from the law of sin and death.” The narrative continues in words 
that should be read in their own place* and which only bias can 
conceive to be other than profoundly real What is to be noted here 
is Wesley’s reference of his own experience to the words of another 
whose name even we do not know. i 

To return to less distinguished instances and to those which may 
admit of a rough classification, it is clear that many conversions are 
due to a gregarious impulse, to a desire not to be outside the move- 
ment. But there are many others which seem to consist principally 
in what is simply and clearly an “upheaval of the subliminal self,” and 
here we may attempt at last to ‘give that strange entity its due. We 
must take subliminal here to mean only that which has been in some 
way experienced, and which therefore can be remembered. And 
there is a type of conversion, the peculiarity of which is the sudden 
uprising into the conscious mind of forgotten or ignored beliefs and- 
emotions; and this would seem to be the type which imposes the 
most violent emotional strain, and which, in an atmosphere favourable 
to such symptoms, results in the “extraordinary circumstances” of 
catalepsy or convulsion. At this point of the discussion the sudden- 
ness of such changes need present no difficulty. In this connection 
it seems worth considering how far the problem of sudden conversions 
may be at all illuminated by what we know of that singular property 
of time, its elasticity. It is 4 matter of common experience that the 
duration of time has no fixed significance with regard to its possible 
content; in dreams and under anxsthetics a few seconds of time, as 
measured by the slow movements of the clock, swell out into 
portentous expanses of duration and are filled with a content of 
teeming images immeasurably more rapid in their flow than our 
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plodding normal experience. On this analogy one is not sure whether 
in the process of sudden conversions an otherwise incredible propor- 
ticn of the subliminal consciousness may not penetrate into the normal 
sef. The rush of memories, commonly called one’s “whole life,” 
which invades the mind of the drowning man may possibly—one does 
nct wish to be fanciful—be an analogy in point. And the fact of 
sudden occurrence does not here exclude permanence of result. But 
if one could undertake the difficult and delicate task of ranging these 
types of experience in their order of value, it would be necessary to 
say that the type of conversion in which the subliminal element 
predominates is not the highest type. It is inferior to the type which 
those who are responsive to these sympathies will persist to the end 
in calling mystical For its main aspect is that of return to a state 
wich has been, not one of advance; it therefore does little to explain 
the element of progress in the history of religion. But both in depth 
ard in permanence of result it is clearly seen to be superior to the type 
of conversion which is mainly imitative. 

If we turn to the after results of conversion, naturally the evidence 
is perfectly evasive and varies with the personal bias of the witness. 
The man who is by temperament opposed to revivals will have heard 
of numerous “backsliders,” the revivalist himself can tell of numerous 
lies that have been fundamentally altered, and perhaps the person 
wno may be called impartial will have a more or less hazy impression 
tc the same effect. In reality, the inner life escapes wholly from 
statistical treatment; and how many people are there who cannot 
count on the fingers those they know more than superficially? Even 
when we seem on the point of reaching definite historical evidence, it 
scon resolves itself into mist. For instance, there was a notable 
revival at Cambuslang, in Scotland, in 1742, of which Whitefield wrote 
thus :— 

Thousands and thousands have I seen, before it was possible to 
catch it by sympathy, melted down under the word Such a commo- 
tion, especially at eleven at night. For about an hour and a half 
there was such weeping, so many falling into deep distress, the people 
seem to be slain by scores. They were carried off, and came into 
the house like soldiers wounded in and carried off a field of battle. 
Their cries and agonies were exceedingly affecting .... 


Whitefield is perhaps a less reliable witness, possessing less intel- 
lectual lucidity than Wesley; but this description is remarkable 
enough. Nine or ten years later the minister of Cambuslang set 
himself to chronicle results, and he writes :— 


Setting aside all these that appeared under awakening in 1742 and 
have since remarkably backslidden. I have now before me, at the 
time of writing this, a list of four hundred persons awakened here in 
1742, who from that time to the time of their death, or to this—have 
been enabled to behave as becometh the gospel. 
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The accent of this seems to be one of satisfaction, and that fact 1s 
part of the evidence. Still Whitefield had reckoned that “on one 
“Sunday in August there were 30,000 present and 2,500 

“communicants,” and the proportion does not seem a great one. But 
here we see the evidence is wholly elusive, for no doubt many of the 
30,000 were drawn by the attraction of Whitefield’s presence from 
some distance (Cambuslang was then four miles outside Glasgow), 
and would thus naturally pass out of the ken of the minister. But 
supposing strict observation had been possible—if Cambuslang, for 
instance, had been on one of the Hebrides—still the result would 
hardly be worth having. We should want to know a great.deal more 
about the minister, and by what standard he measured a human being 
and a Christian. Some of the 400 may have been “gey ill to live 

“with”; one does not know what Burns would have thought of them. ` 
It is conceivable that some of those who were counted as having 
“backslidden” had really traversed the more profound experience. 
However that may be, we are met at every turn by a personal equation 
which refuses to be resolved into general terms and refuses entirely 
the manipulations of arithmetic. 

“Results,” or rather our appreciation of them, are after all somewhat 
superficial things. : There is a striking, an unforgetable passage in 
Tolstoi m which, after giving an account of how he arrived at convic- 
tions which changed the meaning of*the world for him, he*goes on to 
tell us that it is not to future freedom from human defects that he 
looks for the vindication of what has revealed itself to him. “Very 
“likely,” he says, “J shall still get angry with the servants,” or do this 
or do that, “but,” he adds, “my life will never be without this new 

“significance.” That inner corisciousness, and not what another can 
judge, is the true point It seems reasonable, it seems level-headed, 
to look for results; only, who measures them? i 

But whatever distinctions we may weave, there remains in the end 
an element of mystery. Though its appeal must be made to the 
individual, the life of revivalism is dependent on the existence . 
of an atmosphere which is a social phenomenon in which 
individual men and women are almost unwittingly enwrapped, and 
which is extremely hard to locate or to account for. A revival on a 
great scale is analogous to a revolution; it is an upheaval of feeling 
that has hitherto been subterraneous, it is democratic, its spontaneous 
energy is unguided by authority, it tends to be defiant of tradition and 
productive of excess. Whatever the results, the price paid seems a 
heavy one. Nothing could be more pedantic, more inhuman, than to 
make intellect or refinement the test of spiritual reality, or to suppose 
that such reality cannot co-exist with what we call bad taste. But 
that the zeal for making converts does at times overstep limits which 
should be inviolate, is certainly shown by a hymn, recently sung in 
= London, with the refrain, “A little talk with Jesus makes it right, all 
“right.” “Dificile est scire conversari cum Jesu” is the very different 
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language of the Imitatio. It is certainly disheartening to any belief 
in progress to observe how Catholicism is almost always a defence 
against vulgarity, and how markedly some forms of Protestantism fail 
in that respect. But even the graver lapses of revivalism are not of 
its essence, 

On the whole one is obliged to leave the general question of taste 
aside as irrelevant or unfair. Our society is not highly esthetic, even 
when it is not serious, and those who do-sot approve of the hymns 
found effective with the people who are touched by revivals would 
probably not care for their songs either. One essential condition of 
such movements is a broadly democratic upheaval which, while seem- 
ingly careless of traditions, is itself the expression of the latent power 
of tradition. The great typical movement of the eighteenth century, 
strongly marked as it was by these symptoms, was itself largely a re- 
action against some very deadly forms of degeneracy; and the vast 
historical importance of its after results imposes an attitude at least- 
of attention towards similar movements now. The latter, perhaps, are 
less imposing; possibly no one now living could “convulse all 
“Newgate” as Wesley did. But the conditions necessary for revival- 
ism, the conditions which make of the present a psychological moment, 
remain always much the same, and they are largely constituted by a 
different sense of alarm, of protest and reaction. Itis within the 
medium this provided that indivitual experiences, finer in type and 
more vitally important, find their opportunity of existence. And this 
movement of the general mind, this something in the air, is perhaps 
best described as the working of a popular instinct, a reaction against 
the ever-present possibility of degeneration. 

The fact that revivals commonly follow on periods of more or less 
corruption goes far to explain some striking symptoms, and especially 
the element of hysterical violence involved. And it is curious to 
observe that while there is a great element of reaction against 
degenerate tendencies in the air of the present day, while there is a 
great fear of losing efficiency and a consequent effort after self- 
direction and restraint disseminated through large portions of society, 
still this inchoate movement does not on the whole tend to express 
itself through the medium of religion Or at least it does not express 
itself through any definite propaganda. It would be profoundly 
interesting, it might be disconcerting, to foresee the future of all this. 
But whether we regard tradition as a matter of religious or of national 
concern, the religious revival proper has certainly shown itself in 
history as the power that can most effectively recall the obscured 
“subliminal ” potentialities of the individual or the race. And with 
revivalism are connected certain forms of personal experience which, 
if not indeed characteristic of the whole mass of its results, are never- 
theless of unique value. 

W. F. ALEXANDER. 
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THE GERMAN DRAMA OF TO-DAY. 


HE importance of the theatre in Germany is greater than it is 
in England, not only on account of the larger number of 
dramatists and dramatic works, but because every German play is 
published, and consequently challenges a critical decision whether it 
belongs to literature or not, whereas in England the only test of the 
merit of a play is its pecuniary success. Indeed, the theatre is at 
present the principal field of progress in German literature, and 
_Teveals to us the soul of the nation. Consequently to review its steady 
course, say from 1902 to 1905, is obviously important, especially as 
the work of not less than thirty-nine dramatists has to be considered. 
One of the most interesting features of the modern German 
stage is that the soft, almost feminine, Viennese drama, repre- 
sented by Schnitzler, Nordmann, Schönherr, Bahr, Salus, von 
Hofmannsthal, Hawel and Kranewitter is now prevalent: the 
dramatic centre of gravity is no longer in Berlin, which was its capital 
so long as it was subject to the brutal tyranny of materialism. . 
Notwithstanding this very hopeful fact, we are not yet in presence 
of a new dramatic art; we are simply observing a period in which 
German plays, though sometimes very good, live only by force of the 
personal talents of the writers, who however are not carried along by any 
current which would bring their poetry into a new harbour. However, 
this preponderance of the Austrian drama is perhaps the most 
interesting characteristic of German literature, not only for the critic, | 
but also for the student of social life. . l 
# 2 + * 


It was Rostand’s great merit to discover that the public were tired 
of cold realism. In tis Romamesques and Cyrano de Bergerac he won 
a world-wide popularity by playing on a lute which, although it could 
not produce a large tone, aroused a liking for dainty poetry; and this 
he did wisely; for really great poetry is beyond the taste of the 
modern theatregoer; he prefers the theatrical and posing style which 
at least gives the illusion that the listener has for one moment lived 
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as loftily as his ancestors hved their whole lives. Some of the 
Viennese dramatists understood Rostand, followed bis path and 
produced pieces which are poetically beautiful Hermann Bahr’s Der 
Krampus is a descendant in the direct line from Cyrano de Bergerac, 
it brings back to us the days when Mozart, “the miraculous child,” 
charmed the Court of Vienna with his refined, heavenly, serene music; 
while Hugo von Hofmannsthal, in his Der Tod des Titian, transports 
us into the times of the poetic Renaissance, and gives us a “theatre 
“in verse,” which shines with marvellous colours, and brings out 
surprisingly well the genius of Titian. 

The German dramatists are very fond of the times of the Renais- 
sance, and it is not difficult to surmise why. The Renaissance, 
especially the Italian Cinguecento, permits am author to display the 
charms of colour and of light, to stretch out the wings of his 
imagination, to kindle the fire of sentiment, for that epoch had more 
colour and was more beautiful than ours. There is another reason 
also, and that is that the times of a brilliant outburst of sentiment 
and imagination free the poet from the domination of probability, 
so that more than one sin against the true or the good will be 
forgiven to the author of a Renaissance drama, just as one judges 
more leniently the misdeeds of the people of that epoch. Then the 
drama moves under the banner of Schiller’s Spie/, and the public, tired 
of realism and materialism, willingly allow themselves to be led along 
that road so long as it is beautiful 

That fact explains Ludwig Fulda’s Die Zwillingschwester, the 
success of which was almost certain, for the masterly translator of 
Molière and Rostand is one of the most talented of German authors. 
In fact, the style and the verse of that piece are really refined and 
beautiful, while the dramatic technique is clever and faultless. The 
whole possesses a noble and natural serenity, so much so that without 
reckoning the “Twin sisters” as great poetry, we must acknowledge 
it as a good sample of poetical literature. 

This cannot be said of Arthur Schnitzlers Der Schleier der 
Beatrice, for while Fulda looks on the Renaissance as a period of 
elegant and pleasing poetry, but slightly disturbed by human passions, 
Schnitzler sees it as an epoch of overgrown individuality and unbridled 
passion; the former conducts the spectator to the quiet of a country 
house, inhabited by a young couple, the latter stuns us by the clatter 
of arms and makes us dizzy with bloodshed. Fulda’s people are good 
and stand nearer to ourselves; Schnitzler’s contrast with the preyness 
of our times, by their too broad nature, im which art and the love of 
beauty fail to refine and only excite the primitive instincts. Their 
very dramatic action, the variety of the secondary characters, the 
correctness of the form (verse intermingled with prose), all these things 
failed of success, because of the unwholesome and unnatural character 
of the principal heroine. 
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Great historical frescoes are very rare in modern German art; 
instead of them we have pictures in which a historic moment is a 
means, but not the aim., At one time it will be a portrait, a study of 
some historical personality; then, again, a picture of a moment of a 
certain epoch. Joseph Victor Widmann gave us such a picture in 
his Die Muse des Aretin. Pietro Aretino, undoubtedly one of the best 
calumniated men of the Italian Renaissance, is the hero of the piece ; 
and although it is not a drama of the Renaissance, but a modern one, 
it is true and deep, and possesses a personal tone which makes it very 
interesting. Un reading it, one appreciates its noble form, although it 
is not free from clever word-fencing ; but on the stage the whole would 
probably seem to be rather a mosaic of picturesque moments than a 
concentrated drama. 

Der Schatten, by Maria delle Gre is connected with the previous 
pieces, for it links dream with reality and makes the principal hero 
become a better man by means of dreamy ideas. This plan was not 
invented but popularised by Calderon, and was then planted by 
Grillparzer and Raimund on Austrian ground, and ‘it testifies to the 
dreamy disposition of the Germans, and especially of the Viennese. 
Poets are fond of that form of presentation, because it gives them a 
chance of squeezing into a drama divers reflections on many subjects. 
Maria delle Grazie, à refined poetess not without depth, has created a 
beautiful work, although it does not possess the needful lucidity. 

There is but one historical drama to notice—according to the tradi- 
tional meaning of the phrase—and this is Késig Laurin, by Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, who, although sneered at by democratic critics as a 
Court writer of the Hohenzollerns, is bound to win the admiration of any 
earnest student of belles lettres for his artistic taste ; our poetic feeling 
should tell us that in these days Wildenbruch is a remarkable repre- 
sentative of historical tragedy in the great style. If sometimes he uses 
too much rhetoric, and too glaring theatrical effect, which are 
condemned by modern esthetic ideas, it is of course a fault, but it is 
one which resides in the nature of historical tragedy, for even in 
Shakespeare’s “ histories,” not to mention Schiller’s tragedies, we may 
find the same fault It is true that one may find in it a certain 
similarity to Schillers Mary Stuart, especially in the third act, where 
the hall in Byzantium reminds us of the park at Fotheringhay, and the 
principal heroine, Amalasunta, of the unfortunate Queen of Scots; 
but it is a great honour to the modern poet that this similarity lies not 
merely in the external situation, but also in the internal strength of 
the piece. 

While praising this drama—for it is beautiful in its poetic form— 
one is obliged to pomt out its drawbacks, especially in the first act, 
where the poet has made the principal heroine a modern woman fond 
of phrase and talk about emancipation. This anachronism is sedges 
but Wildenbruch was always lacking in psychological insight, his 
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strength lying in the reproduction of historical moments and tragical 
situations, not in the characters of the dramatis persona.’ 

The Germans have long been fond of subjects of ancient mythology, 
and in the eighteenth century they produced the most magnificent of 
modern Greek dramas, Goethe’s [pAigenta. But if even that work 
is found fault with as lacking the pure Greek spirit—and the 
critics complain of modernising Jasons and Sapphos—Hofmannsthal’s 
Electra should deserve no more than a mention, and the German 
critics were right in saying maliciously that this drama was written nach 
Sophocles, meaning “after his time,” and not “according to his ideas.” 
Although in poetic art Electra is superior to Die Siegesfeier, by 
Hermann Katch, a new dramatist, the latter is remarkable from this 
point of view, that comedies on an antique background are very rare. 
The piecé is not at all bad in regard to misten and characterisation ; 
its drawbacks are the lack of depth and nobility of form. 

Since Goethe’s Iphigenia and Torguato Tasso there must in every 
dramatic season be some historical plays; and if they are not the 
principal attraction of the theatre, at least they contribute to its 
variety, their charm lymg undoubtedly in the picturesqueness of 
costume, resplendent with gold and gorgeous fabrics of dazzling 
colours, These external accessories are in the foreground, while the 
characters are usually secondary, and are either false historically, being 
conceived as modern decadents, or are without flesh and blood, mere 
puppets clad in magnificent dresses. Ludwig Fulda, the best repre- 
sentative of historical drama in Germany, who gives his countrymen 
some new piece almost every year, has avoided in his Novella 
d Andrea the first mistake, but was not able to escape the second. A 
dramatist of experience, knowing how risky it is to introduce on the 
stage great historical characters, is satisfied with secondary heroes. 
The same wise plan is fortunately adopted by the other German 
dramatists, and consequently, except in honest Professoren Dramen, 
we do not find them presenting great historical personages, only 
figures of secondary magnitude, such as Larochefoucauld in the work 
of Julius von Gans-Ludassy, who bas had the good sense to turn away 
from the brutal tragedies of the proletariat to an elegant comedy of 
the times of Louis XIV. This change is a favourable testimony to his 
talent, and his latest piece confirms the good impression, for his 
dialogue sparkles with true French esprit. 

Kurt Marten’s Kaspar Hanser is a historical drama interesting for 
its contents, and written with a certain artistic charm; but it loses 
much by a too effective treatment of the characters and moments which 
represent a mysterious intrigue. 

But the most interesting place falls to Hermann Sudermann, who is 
well known to the British. public. We must begin by saying that 
Sudermann was very anxious to obtain a success in 1903. At the 
end of 1902 he fought his famous battle with the German critics, and 
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tried to prove to them that they were guilty of monstrous “barbarism ” 
(Verrokung),; he used many arguments, but only one came from his 
heart and showed real conviction—namely, that German critics had 
degenerated because they were very severe on his later pieces. The 
attacked writers promptly answered that the plays were bad. After 
such an encounter only two courses were open to Sudermann, either 
to give up writing or to produce a drama which would be acknowledged 
by the public, and especially by the critics, as good. Having chosen 
the latter way, he wanted to walk in it firmly and assure himself that 
he would reach his end He had not the courage to go against the 
popular taste, to force the public to give up their old ideas, to make 
them admire different sentiments and accept other creeds; he had 
not the spirit to do that, for he felt that he was not able to become a 
Prometheus. He preferred rather to swim with the stream, to give 
something which would please the public, and at the same time would 
be considered by the select few as the last word of modern culture. 
Seeing that sarcasm on the bankruptcy of liberalism is fashionable, 
he wrote Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates, which is full of points and 
witticisms in the style of Simplicissimus, the popular Munich comic 
paper, and he failed, for the piece did not pacify the “savage critics,” 
while it alienated and turned away the more tolerant public. 

Sudermann’s effort, his cunning calculation were of no avail If 
this were merely a question of a play taken off the stage after a short 
run, it would be unnecessary to say much about it; but the reasons of 
the failure are interesting, and they are not confined to the artistic 
question, they concern the present political tendencies of Germany. 
It must be therefore pointed out that the public rejected the play on 
- account of its esthetic drawbacks as well as for national and political 
reasons, instinctive or conscious. Sudermann was mistaken in thinking 
that it is already possible in Germany to sneer publicly at liberalism, 
which, although a corpse, is not yet buried and forgotten. 

When I have mentioned Susanna tm Bade, by Hugo Salus—who 
was successful in concentrating the biblical story into one act, and thus 
avoided the faults of other dramatists who have taken up the same 
subject; Werner von Oesteren’s Domitian, a good drama and not a 
dramatisation of history as is usually the case; and Elizabeth von 
Berge’s Heinrich von Kleist, interesting on account of its principal 
character, I have exhausted the list of plays written on a historical 
background or having some connection with history. 


IL 
The so-called Hetmatkunst of Germany is remarkable for increasing 
our familiarity with the soul, the life and manners of the country. 
Max Halbe was for a long time very unsuccessful, but his perseverance 
was rewarded in 1902 by the success of a drama called Hans Rosen- 
kangen, and dedicated: “To my country, in faithful remembrance,” 
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and it must be stated that, notwithstanding the fact that German 
patriotism in general is manifested by sneering at the Poles, there is 
true patriotism in this work—not the military patriotism which is 
always brandishing the sword, but the patriotism which is 80 
necessary to the Germans, the love of their native soil, the vigilant 
guarding of that which they have inherited from their forefathers. It 
is an old and very trite subject in German plays, and Anrengruber has 
given us several types of peasants who commit crimes on account of 
their attachment to the land. The charm of Halbe’s drama lies in the 
moulding of his characters as well as in the poetic uniting of realism 
with a soft, almost lyrical sentiment. One seems to breathe the 
exhalation of new tumed earth. The same Max Halbe has also taken 
from the soil the subject of his other drama, Der Strom, which is a 
more healthy one, as it is based upon love, without any admixture of 
race hatred. The River Vistula is the hero of the play, and 1s 
conceived very poetically and profoundly, having something of the 
quality which the sea possesses in Ibsen’s works. The river loves the 
people living on its banks, but conscious of its strength and majesty, 
it punishes any who trifle with its might On that motive Halbe has 
built his drama, whose rich and interesting details I could only bring 
out by analysing the play at considerable length But beside this 
praise must be placed some criticism, for while in the description of 
the hard lot of a peasant’s life and in the dramatic conflict one can 
trace the hand of an artist and a psychologist, one cannot help 
noticing that the subject is rather cut out for a novel than a play, for it 
is difficult to put it into five acts—acts sometimes less dramatic than 
that which happens unseen by the spectators between the acts. Then 
the introduction of the social question is very unfortunate, although it 
is specially interesting, because there it affects not the industrial work- 
men whom Hauptmann described in his “Weavers,” but the farm 
labourers. 

To the same category of plays belongs Wilhelm Schmidt-Bonn’s 
Mutter Landstrasse, which, although not free from a very grave draw- 
back, contains so much true talent, and—what is very rare in our 
time—sincere poetry, that I do not hesitate to hope that the young 
author will reveal himself as a great literary individuality. Wilhelm 
Schmidt-Bonn in 1903 joined the guild of novelists with his short 
stories, which represented with sincerity and truth the country and 
people living on the shores of the Lower Rhine. This drama touches 
a chord which is less familiar in other countries than in Germany, for 
nowhere else, except in Russia, through Maxim Gorky, has wandering 
throughout the world without a penny, but with joy in the heart, 
been so poetically dealt with 


‘Wem Gott will rechte Gunst erweisen, 


or 


y Den schickt Er in die weite Welt, 


4 Dem will Er seine Wunder weisen 


In Berg und Wald und Strom und Feld,” 
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sings the romantic Eichendorf. Romanticism blows also from 
Schmidt-Bonn’s drama, especially from its first scenes, where three 
jolly wanderers take leave at a crossway. Soon, however, the 
spectator sees that the axle of the play is the old Hebraic story about 
the prodigal son. Its principal defect lies in the conflict between the 
father and son; for it is impossible to imagine to oneself a father 
SO hard-hearted as to set the dogs on his hungry and miserable child, 
no matter how bad the son might be. There are also many faults in 
the dramatic construction, but all that is redeemed by the qualities 
of the dialogue, which elevate this play to the head of the list of 
pieces produced during the‘last three years on the German stage 
for its pure poetry, cordial feeling and simple freshness. 

Quite a different atmosphere is felt in the cycle of four one-act 
plays by Arthur Schnitzler: Lebendige Stunden, Die Frau mit dem 
Dolche, Die letaten Masken, Literatur. In all these pieces the 
principal character is a poet, who represents the conflict of literature 
with life, the power of literature and art absorbing the artist entirely 
and making him more or less incapable for or indifferent to practical 
life, an egoistic literary observer of life for artistic purposes.) The 
. value of these pieces varies much, and the prevalent tone is lyrical. 

Rudolf Hawel’s Die Politiker had a great but not lasting success. 
`The principal motive of the play is a fight between the Liberals 
and the Christian-Socialists, which is more interesting to the politician 
and sociologist than to the critic of art A much deeper impression 
has been made by Franz Adam Beyerlein’s Zapfenstretch, which 
was the gensation of the season, like Alt Hetdelberg in 1903, 
although in putting those two plays beside each other I do not 
mean that they have the same literary value, for Beyerlein’s play 
was the best drama of 1904, and without counting Zapfensireich 
amongst the famous masterpieces, one must say that its principal 

character, Sergeant Volkhardt, may take his place in the gallery 
of tragic fathers, like Odoardo Galotti, Musikus Miller and Meister 
Anton. 

Franz Beyerlein proved to be a better dramatist than novelist, for 
the tedious dragging action of his novel was changed into rapid 
movement in his drama, and every scene gives evidence of a con- 
scientious progress, while Fritz Oswald Bilse, the author of that 
sensational and very weak novel, Aus einer Kleiner Garnison, has 
revealed his total lack of strength in his drama called Wahrheit. The 
ex-heutenant thought that to call his play “Truth,” and repeat the 
same word several times in every act, was sufficient to produce a drama 
à these, in which he was very much mistaken. 

Three classes, peasants, teachers and soldiers—or, as the Germans 
say, Der Nakr, Lehr und Wehr-Stand—seem to be the most important 
in German society, and these three accordingly occupy the first place in 
German drama The German dramatists are therefore most successful 
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on those three felds, and this circumstance causes the modern drama 
to resemble that of the times of Sturm umd Drang, when the public 
were also fond of “professional pieces.” Sometimes a character 
representing the profession of medicine is introduced, and this is done 
according to a pattern: should the character be an effeminate one, 
they will make of him a physician for children or women, but if 
surgical instruments are introduced then there will sit in his study an 
energetic, severe man, more or less stubborn and even brutal. This 1s 
ridiculous ; but notwithstanding that Hermann Bahr is himself a critic 
who uses ridicule, he has committed that same error in his play Der 
Meister, in which he wished, as it seems, to represent a personification 
of absolute force and individuality, something like Nietzsche's 
Uebermensch, transplanted into real life and applied to practical 
conditions. The result, however, was a man of wood or stone, 
perchance an able tamer of beasts, but unbearable in his relations to 
other people, and for whom, consequently, one could not expect any 
sympathy. 

Arthur Schnitzler, on the contrary, has given in his Der einsame 
Weg a type of a forlorn, solitary man; and his play is full of delicate 
colouring, ‘half-tones, reflections and spiritual thought. 

It is painful for me to write about Gerhart Hauptmann, for from 
the author of Tke Sunken Bell one expected that he would eliminate 
realism from his art. This expectation, however, has not been 
fulfilled, either in Biber Pelts, or in Schluck und Janem, or in Michael 
Kramer. Der Rote Haka was a failure. The dramatist called it a 
“tragi-comedy,” an unfortunate title, the same as is a comic epopee, 
a parody of a preat epic poem, being a sickly union of two contradictory 
elements and testifying to an unwise confusion of esthetic ideas—a 
sin which a great poet will never commit. But evenif we were to admit 
that a tragi-comedy belongs to dramatic art, then at least it must 
fulfil two conditions. First, it should be really a tragi-comedy. 
Secondly, its contents should justify it as such. The first condition 
does not need any explanation; about the second one might say that 
a poet who has no particular reason for expressing his thoughts in 
tragi-comedy rather than in any other kind of pure poetry falls from 
the heights of such poetry to the level of a plaything. Hauptmann’s 
tragi-comedy satisfies neither of those two conditions. It is only a 
comedy ended by the sudden death of the principal character—an 
event not justified by anything in the play. And, again, there is no 
necessity for that kind of weak drama, for everything that the poet 
wished to say he had said before he came to the catastrophe. Haupt- 
mann went wrong through his absolute realism. That defeat was 
in 1902. In the following year the news spread that he was writing 
a new drama, and it was accepted by his friends half joyfully, for 
they hoped that he would win a new success; knowing however that 
the subject of the new play was a certain legend of the twelfth 
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century, they did not know whether or how the dramatist would be 
able to overcome the difficulties of such a plot. It would be very 
interesting to point out how far he has done this in Der arme 
Heinrich, but I must limit myself to stating that, although Hauptmann 
has united mysticism with sensuousness—to which I object—as he did 
in Hannele, I find én his last drama a work beautiful on the whole, 


_ although faulty in many details The Sunken Bell was more 


harmonious, but “Poor Henry,” after so many failures, nevertheless 
proves that Hauptmann has great talent. His last play, Rose Bernd, 
reminds us of hwhrer Henschel, and testifies that he is very fond of 
walking in the ways of realism, and in that regard both plays are 
remarkable. . 

The natural limitations of a review article prevent me from speaking ` 
even briefly of Hermann Bahr’s Der Apostel, George Hirschfeld’s 
Der junge Goldner, Otto Ernst’s Flachmann als Ersieher, Ludwig 
Thoma’s Die Medaille, Fritz Somerland’s Streik, Frank Wedekind’s 
Marquis von Keith, E. von Keyserling’s Peter Hawel, Wilhelm von 
Polenz’ Junker und Frihner, Joseph Lauff’s Der Heerohme, Franz 
Kranewitter’s André Hofer, George Hierschfeld’s Der Weg sum 
Licht, Max Halbe’s Walpurgistag, Felix Philippi’s Das Grosse Licht, 
Alfred Hossig’s Die Hochstapler, Rudolf Hawel’s Mutter Sorge, 
Ludwig Huna’s Erstarrte Menschen, Karl Schénherr’s Sonnenwendtag, 
Richard Nordmann’s Der blaue Bogen, Felix Holländėr and Lothar 
Schmidt’s ‘Ackerman, Gottfrid Reuling’s Der Shatsgraber, and 
Ludwig Thoma’s Die Lokalbahe. But I must say something 
about Frank Wedekind’s: So ist das Leben, for the play is 
very interesting; it brings out all the dramatists failings 
and good qualities Not to dwell on its elegance, its refined 
technique, its reminiscences of primitive theatrical art from the 
time of the mysteries, its biting irony is mingled with tenderness, 
and with jewels of the purest poetry and the greatest wisdom. But 
that which is lacking in So ist das Leben, and which is necessary to 
Wedekind’s psychology, is found in his two other. tragedies: Lulu 
and Die Biichse der Pandora. To the diverse and very often con- 
tradictory elements of the soul of that most “modern” of German 
poets there is joined an awe-striking nihilism, a real moral insanity ; 
I repeat that Wedekind’s nihilism arouses awe, for every unprejudiced 
person will feel that the author represents the baseness of man, not 
because he is fond of mire, but in order that from the midst of the 
threatening gloom of the animal man there may wake up mah’s soul, 
such as it is in its most mysterious elements and which the gods 
gnddig bedecken mit Nacht und Grauen. 

It is a long cry from Hofmannsthal’s Electra to Wedekind’s Lulu, 
although both plays treat of the man-animal. In EJectra it is set 
on. the background of a false antiquity, in Lw/u it is squeezed into a 
distorted modernity. It would be false, however, to consider those 
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two plays as opposite poles of an axle around which turns the literature 
of modern German drama. From the literary point of view neither 
Hofmannsthal nor Wedekind is a typical representative of the German 
theatre, such as are the playwriters who work on the field of realistic 
Heimatkunst and the authors of dramas based on current political and 
social problems. These are the writers who predominate by their 
number as well as by the quantity of their work, and give its true 
colour to the German drama. Electra and Lulu were played in a 
small theatre, and visited by a small number of people who would have 
no right to say that they represented the German nation, which crowded 
the theatre in which Rose Bernd and Zapfenstretch were performed. 
The whole German soul is still in such plays as these, notwith- 
standing the other tendency mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 


S. C. DE SOISSONS. 


THE AMENDMENT OF THE EDUCATION 
a? * ACTS, 1902-3. 


R. BIRRELL has told us that the Education Acts 1902-3 
Amendment Bill is to be the Bill of the Session upon which 
we have just entered. It is given a first place in the King’s Speech, and 
is to be proceeded with “at the earliest possible moment.” I assume 
therefore that the purpose of the Government is so to overhaul the 
enactments of three years ago as to place the educational machinery 
of the country upon a permanent and national basis) My purpose is 
to examine the various phases of the educational problem and to 
suggest how, as I think, they should be met in the Bill which is to be 
immediately before the country. 


1. The Machinery for the Local Government of Education. 


It will be remembered that the policy of 1902 was to sweep away 
the ad hoc School Board and to give the control of education in each 
area to the Municipal Council acting through an Education Committee, 
half, less one, of the members of which might be non-elected persons 
co-opted from outside. How has this momentous leap in the dark 
worked? I take the case of London first London’s education, it 
should never be forgotten, involves the training of a million pupils and 
students, the control of 20,000 Public School teachers, and the 
dispensation of four millions of money annually. It isa piece of work 
as big as the education of all Scotland and three times as great as the 
education of all Wales. This enormous public duty was thrust, 
without any additional membership, upon a County Council already 
seriously overworked. 

What has been the result? In the first place the most hopeless 
chaos, which would have been absolutely fatal had it not been 
for the extraordinarily devoted service of the official staff.which the 
County Council took over from the School Board. Out of this chaos 
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has emerged the most impregnable bureaucraticism. The paid official 
is now, necessarily, all powerful 

If I had my way I would, in London, as throughout the whole of the 
country, revert to the ad hoc system of electing the Local Education 
Authority. I would adopt as it stands the system proposed by the 
late Government in its Scotch Education Bills of 1904-5. Those Bills 
proposed to set up over Scotland 110 School Boards, each adminis- 
tering a suitably large area, empowered to control all grades of public 
education within the area, and elected without the cumulative vote. 
The proposal was to give School Boards to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Aberdeen and the counties of Caithness, Clackmannan, Elgin, 
Kinross, Nairn and Sutherland, and to divide the other counties of 
Scotland into suitable School Board areas. For instance, it was 
proposed to cut Inverness up into 8 School Board areas, Aberdeen into 
8, Argyle into 7, Fife into 4, Perth into 5, and soon, That was quite 
an admirable system. As I say, I would adopt that system for 
England and Wales. 

But I at once admit that there are almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of. again rooting up the machinery for the Local 
Government of education so soon after the enactments of 1902. 
What I hope the coming Bill will at the very least do is 
to give to any locality not satisfied with the present machinery 
the right to petition Parliament, through a Provisional Order, 
in favour of a reversion to the ad hoc principle or in favour of 
such an augmentation of the membership of its Municipal Council as 
shall provide that the control of education shall remain under the daily 
direction of the people’s elected representatives. In London I hope 
it may be possible to get public representations in favour either of a 
reversion to the ad oc principle or of the election of a third County 
Councillor for each of the 58 two-member areas. 

Leaving London—and what I have sdid of London is in a less 
degree true of all the great towns—I turn to the Administrative 
counties. If an ad koc authority is out of the question here, too, the 
Bill should take power to sub-divide some of the larger areas and 


should take power further to pay the travelling expenses of the 
members of the Education Authority. 


2. Educational Finance. 


I do not imagine that the coming Bill will be able to deal very 
drastically with this problem. Unhappily after ten years of Tory 
profligacy the Treasury is unusually hard up. But I hope we may, as 
time goes on, shape our course in the direction of securing a much 
larger proportion than at present of the cost of public education as an 
Imperial charge. Further, I think the Government Grants in aid of 
Education should be dispensed upon a much more scientific plar than 
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at present They should be dispensed upon a sliding scale based 
upon the amount of the capital charge for buildings, the rateable value 
of the area, and the number of working-class childreh to be educated. 
By these means alone can we secure that the margin of the cost of 
education which remains as a local charge shall be equalised over all 
areas, rich and poor. By these means alone can we give the 
substantial redress urgently necessary to those rapidly-growing urban 
areas where the working-class child population is great, the rateable 
value is low, and the school provision is insufficient. | 

One feature of the financing of education may very well come 
within the scope of the Bill about to be placed before'the country. In 
the case of any transfer of Denominational Schools to Local Education 
Authorities I assume that a rental will have to be paid by the Local 
Authority for the use of the premises. I suggest that such rental should 
be an Imperial rather than a local charge. I suggest also that each of 
the Local Authorities should receive from the Exchequer an equivalent 
grant to meet its own charges on account of interest and sinking fund 
rendered necessary by the establishment of Council or Board Schools. 
If there be no such equivalent grant the burdens of progressive areas 
will go unrelieved, while places like Preston, St. Helens, Stockport, 
and so on, where Parsimony has masqueraded for 35 years under the 
guise of Piety, will actually receive a Government bonus for their past 


niggardliness and lack of public spirit. 7 


3. Lhe Dual System of Schools. 


Obviously the dual system of “Provided” and “Non-Provided” 
Schools should be wiped out in the coming Bill, the main purpose of 
which should be to unify and nationalise our system of Public 
Elementary Education. The present “Non-Provided” School—with 
its entirely untenable system of managers, two elected by the Public 
Authority and four by the Denominational Trustees—must, as I think, 
pass entirely, so far as secular instruction is concerned,.into the hands 
of the Local Authority. Its managers and teachers must also come 
completely under the direction and control of that authority. Now 
there are 11,817 Church of England Schools, 450 Wesleyan Schools, 
1,063 Roman Catholic Schools, 13 Jewish Schools and 739 “British” 
or Undenominational Schools. AU these must, if we.are to have a 
unified national system, come under the control of the Local Education 
Authorities, and stand side by side with the 6,349 “Council” or 
“Cowper-Temple” Schools But whilst the Bill must be fair, and 
must provide an adequate return for the use by the Local Authority 
for the purposes of secular instruction of these buildings, it will have to 
grasp the nettle firmly. It will have to take compulsory powers of 
acquisition, or some of the more militant of the theologians—the 
Primate notwithstanding—will shut the schools outright and throw 
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upon the Government the onus of having piled upon the localities the 
enormous cost of building new Council Schools wholesale. Of course, 
many of these schools have been partly built with State building grants, 
and can only be used for educational purposes. With these the task 
is simple; with the others it will be more troublesome. In all cases, as 
I have said, an equitable rental must be paid, and this should come 
from Imperial rather than local sources. In all cases, too, an option 
should be given to the Local Authority to decline to take over a 
manifestly unsuitable building. Numbers of the schools are old, ill- 
adapted, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted and ill-drained. 


4. Universal “Cowper-Temple” Schools with “Facilities.” 


I suggest then that the present Denominational Schools should be 
transferred to the Local Education Authorities, their teachers and 
managers coming completely under the control and direction of those 
authorities, the schools themselves—like the existing Council Schools 
—becoming “Cowper-Temple ” Schools. 

By this I mean that if any religious teaching be given in these 
schools after such transfer by the State teacher and under State 
auspices, such religious teaching would come under the proscriptions 
of the Cowper-Temple Clauses of the Act of 1870. The result would 
be as follows :— 


1. It would be within the option of the Local Education Authority 
to say whether there should be any religious instruction at all given 
in the school under its auspices and by its teachers. 

2. If it elected that there should be religious teaching as part of 
the official Time Table of any school, such religious teaching could 
not contain any “religious catechism or religious formulary which 1s 
“ distinctive of any particular denomination.” 

3. The parent would be empowered to demand that his child should 
be withdrawn from such religious instruction, and the Local Education 
Authority would be compelled by law to provide secular instruction 
for such child during the time of religious instruction. 

4. The parent would be further entitled by law to refrain from 
sending his child to school at and during the time of religious instruc- 
tion if he gave an assurance that the child would be receiving religious 
instruction in some other place than the school during that time. 


Shortly, this is the effect of Sections 7 and 14 of the Act of 1870. 
Under it the great majority of the School Boards of the country— 
clergymen of the Established Church co-operating cheerfully with 
Nonconformist ministers—have prepared a simple syllabus of Bible 
teaching based upon the elemental truths of the Christian religion. 
Such syllabuses have been taught in the Board Schools with great 
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acceptance to the great majority of the parents of the country during 
the last thirty-five years. 

The system I have herein outlined I would ende universal. in its 
application to all the schools of the country. But ] would extend its 
operation by authorising the Local Education Authorities to grant 
“facilities ” for specific denominational teaching by volunteer religious 
teachers wherever’ the same were demanded by parents and could be 
given with due regard to the orderly conduct of the public elementary 
schooL 

But, of course, such “facilities” would have to he entirely outside 
the auspices of the Authority, and the teaching given would have to 
‘form no part of the official curriculum of the sch Neither would ~ 
any scheme of “facilities ” have to involve the ees of a roupi 
test upon the State teacher. 

I know that the greatest objection has been and will be taken by 
extreme denominationalists to what is herein involved and what they 
describe as the State endowment of Bible teaching. It is their case 
that my universal systenr of “Cowper-Temple” schools substantially 
endows what they conceive to be practically the Denominationalism 
of Nonconformity. I would say one very serious word to them. And 
it is this. If their objection be persisted in they may drive the State 
back to the policy of confining its operations to purely secular 
teaching, leaving religious teaching to the Sunday Schocls and the 
religious bodies. This would indeed be a counsel of despair which I 
should bitterly deplore. For it would commit hundreds of thousands 
of the children of the poorer parts of our great cities to a youth 
untouched by the beneficent influences of simple religious truths. ` 

It will be profoundly interesting to me to see whether that brotherly 
love whith should be one of the brightest virtues of the Christian 
family really exists amongst the conflicting sects in sufficient volume 
to secure to the hopeless scraps of humanity in our slums access to the 
beautiful and sweetening influences of simple Bible truths. 


t 


5. Lhe Case of the Teachers. 


Of course, under this system the religious test for teachers would 
automatically disappear, as I think it must do. And the freeing of 
the teacher from religious tests would fundamentally touch the future 
of the Denominational Training College. At present there are - 
70 Training Colleges (50 “residential ” and 20 “ day ”), accommodating 
5,023 “residential” and 2,964 “day” students. Eleven only of 
the “residential” colleges, accommodating 1,135 students, are 

“indenominational” The others are “denominational,” distributed 
as follows: Thirty-two “Church of England,” accommodating 3,598 _ 
students; two “Wesleyan,” accommodating 283 students; and five 
“Roman Catholic,” accommodating 428 students. Of the 20 “Day” 
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colleges, all are “undenominational” It is thus seen that of the 
7,987 students in training, 4,309 are in “denominational ” colleges, and 
that five-sixths of these latter are under the auspices of the Church of 
England. Clearly, if tests for teachers go, any specific denominational 
teaching they cared to continue would have to be entirely outside the 
ordmary curriculum. That there will be furious opposition to this 
proposition I am prepared to believe. But the supporters of the 
Denominational Training College will need to go very warily. The 
‘statement of the annual income of some of these colleges reveals a very 
slender justification for their perpetual claim to put a ring-fence around 
their places in the interests of sectarianism. For mstance, the 
‘following table, compiled from last year’s figures, is interesting : — 


FOR MEN. 
Church of England Total Income from 
Colleges. Income. Volun Sources 

AVENEM” iaee EE O NAE D. oyp. OE wt 
Cheltenham a252¢ts2 cco oonan. 7030 mirii 51 
RES CE E EE E E 7,080 civ ohiciee 315 
2 Tile chic seinn ee ne et ne 6IQ5 cscs 255 
Peterborough oe iedis doncsecawecvwssits Vay aei 231 
OTIS. oea citicetiah ea tosssiee TOZI. rario 148 

FOR WOMEN. 

Bangor erene ee LALB2A riisi 4,260 
Bishop’s Stortford .............cceceeee 4,580... eee 252 
BrphtOn ovis. cc sae iida'os nai AAIE erer 175 
Chichester se siteisrwewchetevetpbacattevahes o BIAD ssnin 150 
Kennington oenen aa PISO. surrela 163 
NOrWICH seamusneierenieernn enee SAGA pikeak 139 
23, anen ao Ian eee a eat ee ne a io? ar ee IIO 
EUO eooindi r aa 2 500. brevis 120 


Before I leave the case of the teacher let me say that I very much 
hope that every efficient teacher at present working in a “ Non- 
“Provided School” (Gn 1902-3 there were 20,373 certificated teachers 
m the Non-Provided Schools) will receive an assurance through the 
Bill that in event of the system of transfer being adopted by the 
Government he shall either go with his school or receive due com- 
pensation if it is closed. 


6. Is “Special Treatment” Possible? 


I am aware of course that many and influential demands have been 
made in favour of making an exception to the whole of the above 
scheme in respect of schools specially situated and attended exclusively 
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by children of one denommation. The claim is put forward that in 
any urban area where there is within easy reach of each child a 
sufficiency of “Cowper-Temple” school accommodation, if it can be 
shown that a denominational school, is attended exclusively by the 
children of one denomination, the Local Authority should be 
empowered to make special terms with that school and to assist it with 
rate and State aid whilst permitting it to perpetuate its denominational 
character. I must point out that this would involve the perpetuation 
of the system of religious tests for teachera I must further point 
out that the keen rivalry between the various denominations would - 
probably secure that within 20 years the direct consequences of such 
“special treatment ” would be that the whole of the education in the 
urban areas of the country would be conducted upon strictly 
denominational Imes. 

For myself at present I'can see no plan of confetring special treat- 
ment upon any denominational school which would not in the long 
run, so far as towns are concerned, entirely undermine the national 
unsectarian system which we are anxious to set up. | If a scheme free 
from these consequences could be devised, I, for one, should not be 
unprepared to give it the most impartial consideration. But I have 
not seen it yet 


7. One or Two Miscellaneous Matters. 


I think the coming Bill should re-enact several useful portions of 
the Act of 1870, which in the wild scramble of the autumn of 1902 
were ruthlessly repealed As an example I think Section 87 
of the Act of 1870 should be re-enacted. That ,Section provided 
thus :—“Every ratepayér in a school district may, at all reason- 
“able times, without payment, inspect and take copies of and extracts 
“from all books and documents belonging to or under the control of 
“the School Board of such district. Any person who hinders a rate- 
“payer from so inspecting or taking copies of or extracts from any 
“book or document, or demands a fee for allowing him so to do, shall 
“be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty not, exceeding £5 for 
“each offence.” 
- There are other similar points, but as they are highly technical I 
do not think that I could profitably rehearse them here. 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 


FEDERATION IN FISCAL ANARCHY. 


F a grand discovery, of unspeakable import to the future of our 
Í nation and our race, were offered to a British Prime Minister, not 
wholly unworthy of the name, he would hardly allow the sacrifice of 
five or ten or even twenty millions sterling to stand between him and 
the purchase. How much, then, are we, the people of Great and 
Greater Britain, prepared to sacrifice for that impenal federation which 
can never be the secret discovery of any individual, however wise, nor 
the private property of any Party, however patriotic? British classes, 
as distinct from British masses, proclaim their desire of imperial 
federation at almost any cost. Well, let them tell the world how 
much they are willing to sacrifice for so grand an ideal. Seeing that 
British self-governing colonies are practically republics, seeing that 
their legislatures possess no landowners’ council, are our British classes 
ready to abolish or at least reform their hereditary chamber of land- 
lords in order to secure the union of the Empire? Are they ready to 
remodel as federalism requires their conference of Party wirepullers 
called the British Cabinet? Are they ready, if need be, to sacrifice 
even their ancient monarchy in order to draw closer the ties that bind 
us to our republican but patriotic kinsmen? Imperial federalism might 
be worth allthis, But there is one sacnfice it can never be worth—the 
ruin of our Empire’s trade in an anarchy of federal tariffs. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme, as we shall see, leads us straight for this 
anarchy; and the imperial federalism that hails from Birmingham is 
consequently too dear for our possessing. 

Among the many schemes of imperial federalism sketched by 
political architects that of Mr. Chamberlain is in one respect unique. 
He has told the British electorate (Newcastle, October 20th, 1903) 
that his plan will “cost them nothing,” that it ıs a mere “transfer of 
“taxation from one article to another,” and involves “no sacrifice,” 
either for themselves or for their kinsmen across the sea Nay, in the 
spirit of that ecstatic physician who longed for more impossibilities to 
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try his faith, he even informed his Liverpool audience (October 28th, 
1903) that “he wished he could say they would be called upon for 
“some sacrifice for such great imperial results” Delightful scheme 
that is to give us everything for nothing! Can it really have sprung 
from the hardest of calculating heads? But we who are unfamiliar with 
a process of getting anything, much less imperial federation, for 
nothing, must suspect this harmless transfer of taxation which, without 
sacrifice to Great Britain or her colonies, is to realise an ideal for which 
some of us laboured long before Mr. Chamberlain began to exploit it 
for all it 1s fiscally worth. For we also are imperial federalists, only 
not of this cheap Birmingham school; we know the costliness of our 
ideal and we are prepared for an unstinted sacrifice. In an article on 
“The Federal Constitution of Australis,” Fortnightly Review, June, 
1901, while advocating the cause of ‘imperial federalism, I fully 
recognised those great changes in our British institutions—in our 
House of Lords, in our House of Commons, m our Cabinet system— 
which such federalism must involve. In so doing E merely continued 
a line of action I had pursued twenty years before Mr. Chamberlain 
amused us with the scheme that is to give us everything for nothing ; 
and it is because I have so long pleaded this noble cause, both at home! 
and in the colonies, that I now feel bound to explain, more especially 
to my colonial friends, why this cheap imperialism i is in my judgment 
likely to ruin the prospects of our ideal for ever. ; 

Mr, Chamberlain’s fiscal platform faces many ways, and is cleverly 
designed to catch the votes of diverse, not to say contrary, interests. 
From one corner it appeals to man’s natural desire of retaliation; and 
Mr. Balfour, cynically confident that this comer at least was strong 
enough to bear the weight of his Ministry, retired thither until his more 
adventurous colleague had tested the strength of the structure as a 
whole. From another corner close at hand hangs out the tattered flag 
of undisguised Protection, angling for the votes of every unwise or 
unfortunate producer in the country. Scan these neighbouring corners 
more closely and you observe the background of both occupied by 
certain shy gentry who do not yet venture to display their ancient and 
discredited standard, but will do so when their hour ‘has come. These 
shy gentry are the landowners of Great Britain ; they, at least, are no 
disbelievers in the Free Trader’s axiom that landowners are the only 
class permanently. benefited by protective duties, and in the 
brightening prospects of Retaliation and Protection they rightly descry 
the forlorn hope of their falling rents) But Mr. Chamberlain is far too 
adroit a politician to rest his platform on merely insular supports. In 
graceful folds over his whole structure waves'a vast oriflamme inscribed 
“Imperial Federation”; and we must do him the justice to say that, 
whatever becomes of Mr. Balfour’s cosy comer, the strength of the 
whole fabric really does depend upon those materials of colonial 
manufacture which, Mr. Chamberlain tells us, are at his disposal. Itis 
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well to be clear upon this head; for Bntish critics of the imposing 
edifice have been rather slow to discern its true foundations, and 
colonists have not quite realised even their initial cost. 

What, then, colonists, is for you the initial cost of this imperial 
structure so generously promised you for nothing? Merely this: that 
you purchase, of course only by instalments, your old privilege of 
Free Trade in the British market. Until the British Parliament 
openly deprives you of that privilege, every offer of preferential 
tariffs by British statesmen is based upon the dishonest subterfuge of 
pretending to sell you what is already your own. Until your privilege 
is wholly or partly rescinded, every attempt to sell you Free Trade 
in return for preferential tariffs granted by you is an impudent 
bartering of an imaginary asset against real preferences in your 
protected colonial markets. Let the British electorate, if so minded, 
tell you plainly, “We regret our gift of Free Trade, we desire to with- 
“draw it from you, but we are not unwilling to bargain with you for 
“its retention.” Let Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour tell you 
honestly, “We have determined to punish protective foreigners, we 
“know that in so doing we must give you colonists preferences over 
“these foreigners unless we deprive you of your Free Trade privilege, 
“we shall therefore permit you to retain your privilege on condition 
“that you give us preferences ın your protected colonial markets.” 
But allow neither the British electorate, nor any British statesman, 
however loud and lofty his imperial sentiments, to mock you with a 
gift of preference which is bought by a surrender of privilege. If 
a tariff on foreign wheat should happen to improve the prospects of 
your Canadian or Australian producers, on what principle cah British 
statesmen say, “Free Trade is improving your colonial prospects, 
“and you, patriotic colonists as you have shown yourselves, must pay 
“for these special benefits by reducing your tariffs on British manu- 
“factures?” Was Free Trade never intended to improve your 
colonial prospects? Was the intention to make you pay for the 
privilege as soon as it became sufficiently valuable? ‘This is to treat 
you not as colonists but as foreigners; and the pretence of consulting 
your interest while curtailing your privilege is not saved from being 
an imposture by the splendid name of “imperial federation.” 

But why, it may be asked, should not the colonies purchase the 
retention of their Free Trade privilege by remission of tariffs if they 
are compensated by an increased price for their products in the British 
market? Because such compensation is either not to be obtained 
at all or is quite insignificant. Let me show why this must be 30. 
Take Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal at Glasgow, “a low duty on foreign 
“com not exceeding two shillings a quarter,” which is to do such 
great things for the encouragement of colonial production, This tax 
must be paid in one or other of three possible ways: it must be 
paid either wholly by the British consumer, or wholly by the 
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foreigners, or partly by both. If it is paid wholly by the British con- 
sumer, then, whatever British interests may gain at the British consumet’s 
expense, the foreigners, upon whom the tax does not fall, are as able to 
meet colonial competition in the British market as they were before the 
tax was imposed, and the colonists gain no encouragement from British 
preference. In this case Mr. Chamberlain’s promise to colonists is as 
false as his promise to the British consumer. If, on the contrary, the 
tax is wholly paid by the foreigners, then the price is not raised in the 
British market and the colonies have no encouragement to extend their 
colonial production. In both these cases, therefore, Mr. CKamberlain’s 
promises to the colonists are false. Now take the third possible case, 
that of the tax being paid partly by the foreigners and partly by the 
‘British consumer. Here the price in the British market is raised, 
Mr. -Chamberlain’s promise to the British consumer being again 
falsified, but all the encouragement colonial production obtains is that 
increase of price which is due to the partial payment of the tax by 
the British consumer ;. and this increase, whatever it may do for British 

interests at the expense of the British consumer, will certainly prove 
a vanishing quantity so far as any stimulus to colonial production is 

concerned. The cost of Canadian or Australian wheat growing is 

not lowered by the imposition of a British tax on foreign wheat ; 

and any British stimulus to colonial production must be obtained 
from a higher price in the British market. Let me show you that 
- British preferences on colonial manufactures must share the same 

fate. If the proposed ten per cent. duties on foreign manufactures 
are wholly paid by the British consumer, then, however British manu- 
factures may gain at the consumers’ expense, colonial manufactures 
will have no advantage over the foreigners upon whom the taxes 
do not fall If, on the contrary, these taxes are wholly paid by the 
foreigners, then the price of such manufactures will not rise in the 
British market, and the nominal preferences in that market will have 
no effect as an encouragement to colonial trade. Finally, if these 
taxes are paid partly by the foreigner and partly by the British 
consumer, then any increase of British price, whatever it may do for 
British manufactures, will do little or nothing for colonial. Mr. 
Chamberlain, indeed, has himself fully admitted the futility of British 
preferences for colonial manufactures. Turn where we will, we find 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preferences for colonial products an example of 
that extremely dexterous diplomacy which Mr. Balfour at Shefheld 
described as “asking consideration without value received”; -and we 
shall readily exonerate Mr. Chamberlain from the mock charge he 
put into his opponents’ mouths at Newcastle, that he is prepared to 
wrong his own country in order to secure the colonists’ goodwill. 

They may freely grant special advantages to British trade, but let 
not their generosity be falsely coloured by British Protectionists into ' 
a bargain in which they gain their share, nor let such men pervert an 
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honourable patriotism into a stalking-horse for self-interested 
Protection. 

So much for the initial cost of Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial platform. 
Let me show that Mr. Balfour’s cosy corner involves the colonies 
in the same purchase of privilege already possessed. British home 
trade is to be defended against foreign invasion by retaliatory tarifs ; 
so far our builders of protective Empire keep company. Bnitish 
external trade is to be maintained by preferential tariffs with colonists 
and foreigners; here our British Protectionists affect to stand apart 
But Mr. Balfour is well aware that his retaliatory taxes upon foreigners 
must, so far as they extend, give the colonists, so long as they enjoy 
Free Trade in the British market, preferences over these foreigners 
whether he likes it or not. “We cannot retaliate upon our colonies,” 
writes a too candid advocate of the Chamberlain-Balfour policy, 
“therefore retaliation leads directly to preference.” Now, are the 
colonists so simple as to suppose that Mr. Balfour, once armed with 
those retaliatory tariffs which he begs so piteously from the British 
electorate, will hesitate to follow Mr. Chamberlain’s lead or scruple 
to convert such tariffs into a fund for the compulsory purchase of 
colonial preferences? Was it not against colomal Protection that 
Mr. Balfour declared war at Sheffield when he denounced “those 
“hostile tariffs which have divided one fragment of the Empire 
“fiscally from the other”? Or, are the colonists so unfamiliar with 
the character of Protectionists in their own countries as to imagine 
a British Protectionist allowing them to drop in for preferences in 
the British market without paying for them? Why, it is just here 
that a subtle link between these divided but not distinguishable 
policies lies hid. The very tariffs with which the retaliatory Balfour 
penalises the foreigner can be profitably utilised by the preferential 
Chamberlain as the means of forcibly gaining advantages for British 
manufactures in colonial markets. Forcibly? Yes, for the choice will 
lie between “voluntary” grants of such preferences and submissions 
to the same retaliation as is planned against protective foreigners, 
“voluntary ” being the title selected as most respectable not only in the 
colonies and in Great Britain but especially for foreign ears. To 
convert the weapon for defending British and attacking foreign trade 
into the means of forcibly securing colonial preferences, to beat the 
British spear into this sort of colonial pruning-hook, is indeed a novel 
departure in British imperialism, a glorious plan for making the British 
tariff wars of the future support themselves. Really so long as the 
colonists are willing to supply the sinews of such war, by taking 
British manufactures at reduced rates and confining their production 
to the wants of the British market, our valorous Britons may carry 
on their commercial campaign at the lowest possible cost, Mr. 
Chamberlain may verify his Tynemouth promise that colonial pre- 
ferences “will be full amends for any loss Great Britam may suffer 
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“in her trade with foreign countries,” and he may even realise his 
Glasgow programme of raising his tariffs in proportion as they fail to 
achieve the foreign ends they have in view. : 

Such is the Chamberlain-Balfour plan of campaign. We now see 
clearly why our so-called British Premier is content with that comer 
ofthe preferential platform which he labels “Retaliation only,” and 
why Mr. Chamberlain’s temporary adieu to his colleague was so cordial 
as to leave behind that youthful pledge of friendship and return. 
Mr. Balfour’s retaliation is necessarily as much a plan of pretended 
preferences for the colonies, ‘with all the purchase of Free Trade 
privilege they involve, as Mr. Chamberlains more outspoken 
programme. But the advantages derived from the possession of two 
differently coloured programmes are. obvious. Whenever criticism 
hits the one, the other can be instantly substituted ; It is the policy 
of shifting targets well known to Tammany Hall In the face of ` 
this, Mr. Balfour at Bristol (November 13th, 1903) tock upon him to 
rebuke loftily those who show “a very scant appreciation of the 
“motives which induced Mr. Chamberlain to leave the Government,” 
and eulogised his former colleague as one who had resigned office 
“for no other reason than to preach with absolute freedom doctrines 
“which he thinks are vitally connected with the future of the Empire.” 
Within a week came the return compliments from- Mr. Chamberlain 
at Cardiff (November 20th, 1903), too effusively lauding Mr. Balfour’s 
cautich, patience and “kingly silence.” But neither the unlicensed 
preacher nor the silent king deceives anyone who does not desire te 
be deceived. The trick of appealing to an electorate at once from" 
within and from without the Cabinet, the trick of trying to win either ` 
by authorised or by unauthorised programme, is well known to British 
and colonial politicians, and is thoroughly appreciated by both. Mr. 
Chamberlain, indeed, at the expense of his colleague’s intelligence or 
candour, has fully admitted that retaliation is only “the other branch” 
of the preferential programme, and that there is no essential difference 
between them. This is perfectly true. Both politicians are adepts 
in the art of simulating a British Protection that will cost neither 
the colonies nor Great Britain anything; both are equally alive to 
the value of buying the colonists out of their Free Trade in the 
British market with an asset that is no asset at all; and both are 
equally mistaken in their estimate of colonial intelligence. b: 

So much for these mock distinctions We have taken their. 
measure, we understand their “purpose, we have cleared away the 
rubbish, and we can now devote to Mr. Chamberlain’s programme our 
undistracted attention. The items of this imperial programme are 
three: retaliatory or protective tariffs on imports from protective 
foreigners, colonial preferential tariffs for British manufactures in 
the colonial markets, and British preferential tariffs for colonial 
products in the British market. Surely an august triad—war, forced 
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barter, and trickery, ready to receive the imperial blessing of British 
Demos and then go forth conquering and to conquer. The British 
electorate is to authonse Mr. Chamberlain, aided of course by an 
army of experts, to draw up a scale of Britsh preferential tariffs; 
and with his pockets crammed with schedules for every emergency 
Mr. Chamberlain is to set up auction in every colony and knock down 
British tariffs for the best colonial tariffs they will fetch in open 
market. Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa are each 
and all to bid the utmost they can afford for the retention of their 
Free Trade privileges; the colonies that gain most are to concede 
most; and from the higgling of this dishonest market is to issue a 
superb creature for whose honour a million swords are to leap from 
their scabbards—the renovated majesty of the British Empire, 
glittering like the morning star. How fitly, then, at Birmingham 
(November 4th, 1903) did Mr. Chamberlain ridicule an opponent’s 
advice to the British electorate, “To stick to their well-tried policy,” 
as something that sounded to his fastidious ears like a shopkeeper’s 
advertisement. On such a subject Mr. Chamberlain is indeed an 
authority. He has advertised a whole empire’s tariffs for sale before 
he has received permission to substitute his cheap imperialism for 
older and' nobler plans. On the decaying supremacy of the British 
workshop, that “ignoble supremacy ” denounced by a great imperialist 
as the maker of a soulless England, Mr. Chamberlain has based his 
imperial bargaining ; and in the face of this, snatching at ideas from 
every quarter, this candidate for contradictory honours dares to 
borrow the very sentiments of his imperialist opponents and to talk of 
Britain’s imperial mission and of a nation’s character being more 
umportant than her opulence. What do you, colonists, think of your 
imperial auctioneer who, with a mouth as full of fine sentiments as 
Joseph Surface in the play, is at the same moment touting for pur- 
chasers of his preferential tariffs? But, to be sure, this Brummagem 
renovation of our Empire is to be an amicable family arrangement, a 
domestic deal not for a moment to be confounded with that historic 
sale of an older and more corrupt Empire whose fate was foretold by 
the African prince’s farewell, “A State for sale could she but find a 


Mr. Chamberlain has not yet found his purchasers. Even if his 
sale of preferential tariffs were fully authorised by the British 
electorate, even if that electorate had unanimously installed him grand 
auctioneer of imperial tariffs, this friendly family business would be 
still unaccomplished. No self-governing colony has accepted the 
conditions of Mr. Chamberlain’s sale as set forth to the British 
electorate, and, unless my colonial experience wholly misleads me, no 
self-governing colony will ever accept them. For what are these 
conditions? Mr. Chamberlain at Glasgow (October 6th, 1903) left 
the matter in no doubt. Observing that Canada takes six times as 
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much per head of British manufactures as the United States, Australia 
about three times as much per head as Canada, and South Africa still 
more than Australia, he rightly found the cause of these three levels in 
the different stages of colonial manufacturing progress, South Africa 
being as yet practically without such industries, Australia having as yet 
but few, and Canada being somewhat more advanced. If no steps were 
taken to arrest further colonial manufacturing progress, he foretold 
that Canada as a British customer would in time fall to the level of the 
United States, Australia to the level of Canada, and South Africa to 
that of Australia. To prevent this reduction of the colonial market 
for British manufactures he accordingly made this cool proposal— 
let us call it the general epistle to the colonies according to St. 
Joseph: “There are many things which you do not now make, many 
“things for which we have a great capacity of production; leave 
“them to us as you have left them hitherto. We shall give you a 
“preference. We rely on your patriotism” Then, elated at the 
prospects of his epistle, he forthwith mounted the heights of prophecy 
and foretold how the colonies would reserve for Great Britain all the 
trade she already enjoys with them, and how, even when their 
population had risen from ten to forty millions, she would still perma- 
nently retain her manufacturing supremacy in colonies for ever 
satisfied with their arrested development. Surely the sliding scale of 
Com Law days was an infant’s toy compared with this Brummagem 
fixed scale of colonial progress. But, as that sliding scale would not 
shde, so will this fixed scale never be a fixity. 

If there are any men in the world eager for variety of employment 
and industry, the colonists are those men. Consider, then, these 
_ conditions of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential sale, and reflect upon the 
astounding impudence of this self-elected auctioneer of imperial tariffs 
who already pictures himself, hammer in hand, knocking down his 
precious schedules to the spirited bidding of the colonies By the 
conditions of sale the colonies are not merely to forego by degrees 
such cheapening of manufactures as the United States or other foreign 
nations may offer, they are not merely to confine by degrees their 
manufacturing imports to the British supply. They are to do this 
and more than this. They are practically to set their hand and seal, 
not of course at one sitting, but by instalments, to commercial self- 
denying ordinances by which, for the good of British manufactures, 
they are to allow their own manufacturing progress to suffer arrest, 
and they are to venture at last on no higher hope than that of raising 
such food and raw products as may suit the needs of the British 
market. Mr. Chamberlain’s prophecy that the colonists will be content 
to stand still at their, present levels of progress, that they will 
voluntarily restrict their manufacturing future to his frxed scale—South 
Africa continuing “practically without industries,” Australia and New 
Zealand, and Canada as they are—is ona par with an unfortunate fore- 
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cast of Cobden which Mr. Chamberlain is never weary of ridiculing. 
Cobden, as Mr. Chamberlain reminded his Birmingham audience 
(November 4th, 1903), said that if Great Bntam adopted Free 
Trade, the United States would abandon their premature manu- 
factures, and their factory workmen going back to the land would dig, 
delve and plough for Great Britain. At this the good folk of Birmmg- 
ham laughed heartily, but they should have reserved their laughter for 
the precisely similar visions of their own protective prophet “The 
“Americans,” continued the Birmingham prophet, “have not so 
“conceived their national destiny.” No, ıt is only you colonists who 
are to do so. “The ‘Americans have not believed that they were 
“created by providence in order to dig, and delve, and plough for 
“Great Britain.” No, only you colonists are fools enough to be 
cozened into such belief. “Americans,” he added, “have thought that 
“they had natural resources even greater than the British, that they 
“could manufacture as well as the British, and their ideas of the future 
“have been much more correct than Mr. Cobden’s.” ‘Your thoughts, 
colonists, as years of residence among you have told me, are singularly 
similar to those of the Americans, and your ideas of your future, I 
warrant, will turn out much more correct than those of Birmingham’s 
prophet. This, remember, is the man who, while he thinks arrested 
development good enough for the colonies, tells the people of Cardiff 
(November 20th, 1903) that in British trade, in the tin-plate trade for 
example, “he wants to see signs of progress, he is not contented to be 
“stationary.” This is the man who tells Liverpool that he is dissatis- 
fied with the conditions of British shipping, not because they are 
unprogressive, but because their progress 1s not quite so rapid as he 
desires. What do you think of a politician who proposes to restrict 
your industrial progress while he mouths out splendid sentiments 
about your ties of kinship and proclaims that “no man shall ever induce 
“him to do anything that would sacrifice you”? This prophet of 
arrested development told Newcastle that “it is high time John Bull 
“and Sons entered into partnership”; but if John Bull’s ideas of 
“partnership ” are to be made in Birmingham, the sooner he begins to 
study some art of instructing his colonial servants in their new duties 
the better. No amount of British livery and British decorations can 
be trusted to do the business The task promises to be far more 
troublesome than Squire Hardcastle’s lessons to his awkward squad. 
If John Bull under Brummagem inspiration fancies he can tell his 
Australian or Canadian Diggory that he must hear of John’s manufac- 
turing profits in colonial markets but never dream of sharing them, 
must watch his portly master guzzling and gourmandising but never 
dream of eating or drinking on his own account, his Colonial Diggory 
will be apt to startle him with the old reply: “By the laws, your 
“worship that’s parfectly unpossible. Whenever Diggory sees 
“veating going forward, ecod, he’s always wishing for a mouthful 
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“himself.” And, by the laws, Squire John, you may rest assured that 
your colonial Diggory will not stop at wishes. 

But Mr. Chamberlain, at Tynemouth (October 21st, 1903), striving 
to tone down -his Glasgow conditions of preferential sale, denied any 
intention of imposing restramts on colonial trade and deprecated the 
“facetiousness ” of charging him with such aims as “a gross misrepre- 
“sentation.” It was “not his proposal,” he said, that the “colonies 
“should enter into a self-denying ordinance never at any time and 
“under any circumstances to extend the number of their manufactures 
“or to conquer new fields of commerce in competition with Great 
“Britain.” Who ever thought Mr. Chamberlain so silly as to propose 
openly and at one swoop any such self-denying ordinance to the 
colonies? The special insidiousness of his protective policy, both at 
home and in the colonies, lies in its being a policy of instalments, of 
easy and flexible extension, a slow but steady entanglement of its 
victims. The very speech that contains his angry denial of such 
intentions also contains the most damning evidence of their reality in > 
his own forecast of his tariff arrangements. “I think,” he said, 


“that with all these things coming as a result of the policy I propose, 
the colonies will be inclined in all future tariff arrangements to 

' proceed upon what I may call natural rather than artificial lines. By 
natural lines I mean that a country should of course be allowed, and 
in fact encouraged, to manufacture for itself everything for which it 
has special facilities ; but it should not be encouraged to manufacture 
for itself those things which would really cost more to manufacture 
than to buy, things for which it has no particular aptitude, and which 
it may well take from us in exchange for other articles which it can 
more favourably produce.” 

Now, let me ask how many “special facilities” for manufactures in 
Australia or New Zealand, in Canada or South Africa, are likely to 
receive from British Protectionists their’ preferential passport of 
“natural, not artificial”? How many colonial manufactures are to be 
“allowed” or “even encouraged” by Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial 
generosity? How many are to wither at his frown, because he 
believes them to mark “no particular aptitude,” and to cost foolish 
colonists, sadly ın need of Brummagem supervision, “more to manu- 
“facture than to buy”? Why, if you grant me Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“particular aptitudes” and a British Protectionist’s latitude in 
interpreting them, I undertake “by natural rather than artificial lines ” 
to secure for Great Britain every one of your colonial manufactures and 
to return with a whole code of colonial self-denying ordinances signed, 
sealed and delivered within a twelyemonth. Really Mr. Chamberlain’s 
habit of catching something in the ideas of all parties is very 
dangerous. It has led him, as we see, to pervert a Free Traders 
appeal to natural laws into a Protectionist’s method of engrossing 
preferential tariffs. Whether the colonies will regard this perversion 
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as “facetious” or otherwise I cannot tell; but I am certain that Mr. 
Chamberlain wholly misrepresented their sentiments when in the same 
speech he informed his British audience that “the colonists were with 
“him almost to a man.” 

These conditions of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential sale are really 
designed to lure the British electorate into Protection by splendid 
dreams of colonial monopoly. For the purpose of lowering colonial 
tariffs on imports from Great Britain no worse plan could be conceived 
than those insolent conditions. No self-governing colony, as Mr. 
Chamberlain is well aware, has accepted or ever will accept them 
Canada’s generous preferences never contemplated an arrest of her 
industrial progress. South Africa’s offers of preference contemplate 
no such conditions. The Australian Commonwealth ridicules them. 
New Zealand’s recent Preferential Trade Bill, far from being an accept- 
ance of the fixed scale of colonial progress, 13 not a reduction of tariffs 
on British manufactures at all, but a raising of New Zealand’s tariff- 
walls against the foreigner; and, if duty on tea grown in the British 
dominions be abolished), New Zealand’s treaties of reciprocity with 
foreign countries are also provided for. Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion 
at Greenock, that the colomies will decline reciprocal advantages from 
foreigners if Great Britain only hastens to offer preferential treatment, 
is utterly false—a mere item in the settled Chamberlain-Balfour plot 
to frighten or cajole the British electorate into Protection. No one 
who has long resided among the colonists need ask what they think of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s prospective, though only creeping, monopoly of 
colonial trade. Colonists whom I have often heard in political debates 
forecasting the time when they will manufacture all they require, 
colonists whose strongest arguments for colonial federalism lay in the 
hope that they were thereby surely founding their commercial 
independence, how can they regard these Brummagem visions of their 
trading future as anything but downright effrontery? The attempt 
to secure a British moncpoly of colonial trade is indeed no new 
invention of British Protectionists, though the pretence that it will 
cost the colonists nothing may fairly claim to be Mr. Chamberlain’s 
patent. Monopoly, enforced with the utmost rigour of the law, was 
long the settled colonial policy of Great Britain; and had it not been 
for the American War of Independence, which destroyed the old 
British monopoly and created for every British colony a powerful 
defender in her hour of need, that selfish policy might have lasted till 
the present day. But, it may be said, the new monopoly by instal- 
ments is something quite different from the colonial system against 
which Adam Smith and Edmund Burke protested. Mr. Chamberlain 
is careful to tell the colonists that, unlike the old British monopolists, 
he disclaims all right to tex them. Nay, he has been so magnanimous 
as to say, in his speech on what he calls “imperial federation” 
(May 15th, 1903), that “his policy is not to force the colonies,” and 
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even to add this gracious reason for milder measures, “force is hope- 
“less, the colonies are as independent as we are.” How far the British 
money-market and colonial loans can be converted by adrot handling 
into an engine powerful enough to force the colonies into this modern 
monopoly, we may conjecture by their influence on the late war. 
Our conjectures may also be aided by the fact that nothing has done 
more to prevent the government of Ireland by Irishmen than the 
dependence of the Irish on the English money market. Colonists have 
` indeed been reminded that the credit of the colonies is now the credit 
of the Empire, that their stocks have been raised to the standing of 
` trustee stocks, and that the British maney market is now a great bond 
between them and the Mother Country. But do they suppose that 
those who have raised the standing of their stocks cannot also lower 
them, that this imperial bond can never be converted into a thumb- 
screw, and that men who are ready to bargain them out of their Free 
Trade in British markets will scruple to threaten them with the loss of 
their new monetary privileges? Yes, they must feel truly grateful to 
Mr. Chamberlain for his merciful assurance, even though the manner of 
it be somewhat suggestive of readiness to use force when it shall no 
longer be unavailing. But will the effects of his modern monopoly by 
piecemeal contract be altogether different from those of the old 
monopoly by wholesale compulsion? Let us see. 

Tbe old British colonial system, as described by the statesman who 
knew it best, was “from the beginning purely commercial,” just as the 
Brummagem federalism now proclaims itself; and “this commercial 
“system was wholly restrictive,” just as the Brummagem federalism 
proposes to restrict colonial trade. “It was,” continues’ Edmund 
Burke, addressing the British House of Commons, 


“the system of a monopoly. No trade was let loose from thet 
constraint, but merely to enable the colonists to dispose of what, in 
course of your trade, you could not take, or to enable them to dispose 
of such articles as we forced upon them and for which, without some 
degree of liberty, they could not pay.” 


Do you, colonists of to-day, suppose that Mr. Chamberlain’s creeping 
monopoly, fostered by all the influence of the British money market, 
can never rise into such a rampant force as Burke here describes? 
Preferential tariffs may indeed be sold to you on such terms as /:o 
leave you nominally free to dispose of anything Great Britain y 
not require; but do you suppose that nations against whom British 
tarif war is directed will admit these British leavings into their 
markets? Mr. Chamberlain, with a view to degrading the character of 
` Free Traders, again and again refers to Cobden’s desire that the 
~ colonies should be independent of British control Let me ask you, 
colonists, which do you prefer—Cobden’s free independence, or 
Chamberlain’s splendid servitude? Which do you regard as the true / . 
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mark of fmendship to your’ colonies—Chamberlain-Balfour regrets 
that you were not somehow bound to British monopoly when self- 
government was given to your colonies, or British Free Traders’ 
timely aid in making you the free colonies you are to-day? But 
come, take another glance at the effects of the old British monopoly. 
“Hence all your specific and detailed enumerations "—they will be 
abundantly illustrated in Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential schedules— 
“hence the innumerable checks and counter-checks, hence the infinite 
“variety of paper chains by which you bind together the complicated 
“system of the colonies.” Are these words, addressed to the British 
House of Commons on April Igth, 1774, an unfair description of what 
preferential tariffs must become ın proportion to the efficiency with 
which they fulfil their monopolising purpose? Are the preferential 
chains of your imperial monopolist likely to prove less vexatious to 
the free colonies of to-day, or are the colonies less likely to shake off 
their yoke, if need be, at the cost of separation? Such are the hooks of 
steel with which Mr. Chamberlain proposes to grapple them to the 
soul not of the British nation but of blind British greed. The colonies 
will find these preferential tariffs everywhere fettermg their freedom 
of taxation, everywhere forcing them to raise their revenues by ways 
and means unsuited to their natural production and exchange, and, 
when at last they fully waken to the fact that they are being indirectly 
taxed by the British Government for British trade, they will rend 
asunder every bond that binds them to such a federation in fiscal 
anarchy. 

Protection has been rightly called a game of grab for all the 
interests involved, and inter-colonial experiences have fully proved 
the truth of that description. Preferential tariffs, no matter how clever 
the bargaining, nay, in proportion to the very cleverness with which 
the many contracting parties will try to safeguard themselves, must 
establish a perpetual game of grab between colony and colony and 
between all of them and Great Britain. The prophet of Birmingham 
has told us that when the present ten millions of colonists have 
increased to forty millions, his preferential tariffs will have united them 
to the Mother Country in “close, intimate, affectionate union” We, 
who know the colonies somewhat better than a flying visit to South 
Africa could inform us, foresee through a stormy vista of tariff 
revisions, at once impotent and irritating, not an intimate nor an 
affectionate union, but an empire dissolving in discord. Even if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s auction of tariffs were to be strictly confined to colonial 
bidders, if his fiscal anarchy were not to be still worse confounded by 
constant complications with foreign preferences, the conflict of colonial 
interests in a federalism founded on British Protection would alone 
suffice to wreck the Empire. Let a single illustration here do duty 
for many. The Australian Commonwealth cannot be satisfied to see 
New Zealand receive equal preferential treatment while she stands 
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aloof from the Australian federation. What then? Wil New 
Zealand submit to British discrimination in favour of Australia, will 
she even allow herself to be forced into the Commonwealth by such - 
imperial preferences? Perhaps I rate New Zealand’s courage and 
temper too high, but I firmly believe that, rather than tolerate 
bullying even from a Commonwealth backed by all the weight of 
British preference, New Zealand will seek protection of another sort 
from the United States of America But, however Mr. Chamberlain 
may sentimentalise about “the family arrangement that concerns 
“nobody else,” he has not the slightest intention of excluding pro- 
tective foreigners from his preferential auctions, Nay, the primary 
aim of retaliation is to compel these protective foreigners to participate 
m the bidding; and those who pretend to mistake fiscal ini 
for federation openly confess how delighted they will be to welcome 
the United States or Germany or any other protective foreigners as 
competitors with the colonies: Hence the continual revisions of 
tariffs within the Empire are to be rendered all the more difficult 
and vexatious by accompanying revisions of tariffs with foreigners 
outside. Our protective “Imperialists,” however, are no doubt prepared 
to educate a new corps diplomatique for this double sphere of intrigue 
and jobbery. 

But British retaliation is no more to be confined to foreigners than 
British preferences are to be confined to the colonies Let us be 
perfectly clear upon this head also. Mr. Balfour, at Bristol (November 
13th, 1903), affecting profound indignation at Germany’s threatened 
retaliation upon Canada’s preference for British trade, gravely asked 
his Free Trader opponents, “If our colonies give us preferential treat- 
“ment, do you or do you not mean to allow them to be penalised by any 
“objecting foreign power?” This profound indignation, as the 
colonies are well aware, is an even more ridiculous farce than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sham preferences. First we have hints thrown out 
that British retaliation may not admit of restriction to foreigners only, 
hints that are perfectly true as we have already seen. Next, the colonies 
are thanked for “voluntary” preferences ‘induced by such hints. 
Then these voluntary preferences, being really an attack upon the 
foreigner’s - previous standing in colonial markets, are naturally | 
resented by the foreigner, and the colonies find themselves in the 
position of the small boy shoved by the big boy against his rival, 
and consequently drawing the first blow. Finally, when the enforced 
preferences have betrayed the colonies into this false position, their 

' very betrayal is used as an inflammatory appeal to British patriotism. 
Such is the meaning of Mr. Balfour’s mock indignation, and such is 
the adroit method of first pushing the colonies into preferences and 
next utilising the foreigner’s retaliation as the means of pushing Great 
Britam mto Protection. Mr. Balfour’s question is nonsense as sublime 
as to ask, “If we indirectly impose retaliatory duties on German 
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“goods in our colonial markets, do you or do you not mean to allow 
“Germany to retaliate upon our retaliation?” Mr. Balfour's piteous 
picture of the Mother Country “sitting sullen, passive, unresisting, 
“watching the huge injustice of that colony being penalised for its 
“offence,” will be condemned by the colonists as a huge humbug, 
showing only a hypocrite without the ability to deceive. But let 
me remind them that the huge humbug does not end here. With 
what profound contempt must they realise the fact that these very 
men, who talk so tragically of foreigners penalising them, confess by 
their policy their own readiness to penalise the colonies. Retaliation, 
as we hawe already seen, necessarily gives them a preference over the 
foreigner. That preference no British Protectionist proposes to let 
the colonists have for nothing ; and if they refuse to purchase it, their 
refusal must be penalised. Carry your vision a little beyond the 
oficial programme into its necessary complement of preferences and 
you find the Chamberlatn-Balfour retaliation extending even to pro- 
tective colonies. Why? Let us suppose that all the colonies do not 
see this auction business in the same light as the auctioneer, let us 
suppose that one or two of them refuse to throw open their markets 
to British manufactures even in return for preferential tariffs in a 
market to which they already possess free entry. Can Mr. Chamber- 
lain allow the refractory colonies to gain by their very refusal to 
purchase his schedules? Will he tamely permit those who refuse his 
burdens to retain their privilege in the British market and laugh at 
such colonies as may agree to restrict their manufacturing progress 
for the benefit of British Trade? Of course not. What follows? 
That patriotic retaliation and preferential auction alike entail fiscal 
punishment for the refractory colonies. When Mr. Balfour’s sad 
necessity begs from the British electorate some powers of retaliation, 
not only is this sham beggar of Sheffield praying for powers he has 
already used in his Sugar Convention, but his dreary prose is 
threatening the colonist no less than the foreigner. When Mr. 
.. Chamberlain’s economic poetry points the colonists to the heaven of an 
imperial federation that costs them nothing, his’more mundane specu- 
lations, already combining the office of imperial auctioneer with that 
of lord high executioner, are preparing to scare them into his heaven 
should barter fail to decoy. Such is the meaning of the “mandate” 
which these British Protectionists ask as a sort of imperial talisman, 
a “mandate ” against the colonists as well as the rest of the protective 
world, and such is the value of their cheap panegyrics on colonial 
patriotism. Let them beg from their British dupes that “freedom of 
“negotiation ” which was never lost; but let them not flatter them- 
selves that, when a British Premier talks of colontal Protection as 
“permitted” by Great Britam, the colonists do not understand the 
reasons for that “permission” at least as well as either of them. 
Federalism that unmakes such Free Trade as already exists within 
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the Empire, and establishes fiscal anarchy in its room, such is the 
shoddy federalism of Birmingham. Federalism that creates inter- 
colonial Free Trade and abolishes the former anarchy of intex-colomial 
tariffs, such is honest federalism as it is known in the colonies. 
Consider, then, the results of combining systems so utterly opposite. 
The British Empire already contains two colonial federations and 
will soon contain a third. Will preferential tariffs forced upon the 
federal Governments satisfy the various States of which each federa- 
‘tion is composed? Will the various States of the Australian Common- 
wealth be satisfied with the same preferential treatment? Will the 
various States of the Canadian Dominion? Will the various States 
of the coming South African federation? Compare the natural 
resources and products of the various States imfer se, and you can 
entertain no doubt on these points In each of these federations 
the periodic sales of British preferences must become so fruitful a 
source of bickering and dissension that no better method could have 
been devised by the deadliest enemy for the purpose of dissolving. 
their federations into the independent Cdlonies from which they 
slowly grew. Again, turning from this scene of internal disruption 
to the external relations of the federal Governments, are we to 
suppose that they desire to preclude themselves from entering into 
commercial treaties with the United States or other foreign nations? 
Certainly not. But British preferential tariffs will either preclude 
them from doing so or will compel them to ask a more than doubtful 
British consent. Mr. Balfour at Bristol fancied he had scored a point 
for what he falsely calls fiscal “reform” when he described the effect 
of the most favoured mation clause on British trade as “taking the 
“by-product of other peoples’ bargaining for their own interests”; 
and he assured his: British audience that “bargaining yourself and 
“for your own interests is the better way.” On this point I am con- 
fident that the colonists, accepting Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s recent advice, 
will thoroughly agree with Mr. Balfour’s theory of commercial treaties, 
and will take good care not to trust British Protectionists for such 
by-products of their bargaining as their own protective interests may 
be kind enough to leave. Again, do the federal Governments desire 
to join Great Britain in that war of tariffs which the Chamberlain- 
, Balfour policy is so ready to provoke? Certainly not. But this is 
precisely what their entanglement in British Protection must mean. 
It is part of the price they must pay for those precious schedules, _ 
and a part for which even Mr. Chamberlain’s barter will not pretend 
to give them compensatior. The prophet of arrested progress told 
Birmingham (May 15th, 1903) that the colonists had not borne their 
‘ary share of the late war, that they “had left substantially 
the whole burden on the shoulders of the Mother Country.” Well, 
under his combination of war and barter they may hope to make up 
for their shortcomings by bearing at the same time the double weight 
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of -British preference and British retaliation. “Issachar is a strong 
“ass couching down between two burdens.” They must be prepared 
to suffer any retaliation foreigners may inflict upon the bellicose 
commerce of Great Britain; and when our warlike John Bull has 
somewhat reduced that swollen head from which he still suffers, when 
he begins to sneak out of difficulties into which under Chamberlain- 
Balfour guidance he has proudly strutted, the very colonies whose 
patriotism is now bespattered with his interested praise may be left 
to look after the wrecks of their foreign trade as best they can. 

My review of the Chamberlain-Balfour. programme has been 
mainly addressed to the colonists because the fate of every federal 
scheme of British imperialism really lies in their hands. Upon them 
it must depend whether Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential schedules are 
to ruin an Empire absurdly founded on fiscal anarchy or to find their 
fitting place in the waste-paper basket. If they fully realise the 
bearings of this fiscal anarchy on their political and commercial 
future, if they see that it is a danger with which they cannot 
afford to trifle, if they make their working-men’s unions, their 
universities, their legislatures so many centres for the diffusion of 
light upon this insidious plot against colonial freedom, then they will 
be able and willing when the need arises to save themselves and their 
Empire from irretrievable disaster. They hawe before them a battle 
for commercial and political freedom not to be fought with sugar- 
sticks; and if they are outwitted they will be compelled in defence 
of their own interests to break all those ties they now would gladly 
strengthen. It is ə battle that was bound to come sooner or later, 
whether a Chamberlain or a Balfour ever existed or not; such men 
may lightly give the signal to begin, but the colonists, and they alone, 
will deade when arms again shall be laid down. Let them not 
for a moment underrate the forces at Mr. Chamberlain’s command— 
he is indeed no lone crusader fronting hosts of enemies, but the 
captain of a great and varied array. Behind him stand a strong 
majority of that hereditary House which is never dissolved, and nearly 
all those landed interests which direct the policy of that House. 
In the other House he can count upon many a representative of the 
same landed interests, upon many a representative of dissatisfied 
trades and manufactures attributing imaginary or real misfortunes to 
the old system of free imports. Upon his side he has a vast mass 
of greedy British capital, eager to make the most of home Protection 
and to exploit colonial trade as fast as it is restricted to British 
monopoly. Above all, he has upon his side Aimse/f—a man of 
boundless daring, of immense popularity, gifted with a truly magnifi- 
cent power of feeling or simulating the enthusiasm he inspires. We 
remember Edmund Burke’s description of a certain statesman, “The 
“reproducer of that fatal scheme of taxing the American colonies.” 
Charles Townshend knew, better by far than any man Burke was 
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ever acquainted with, how to bring together all that was necessary 
to illustrate and decorate the side of the question he supported. 
Where his passions were not concerned, he was a man of refined and 
penetrating judgment. Hè had few failings that were not due to a 
noble cause—an ardent, perhaps immoderate, passion for fame. With 
a habit of ‘catchmg something in the ideas of all parties, he was a 
candidate for contradictory honours, and his great aim was to make 
those agree in admiration of him who never agreed in anything else. 
Mr. Chamberlain might have sat for this portrait, this portrait of the 
vain man who reproduced the discredited system that at last broke 
for ever the bonds of union between Great Britain and her American 
colonies. But if the colonists of today do not underestimate his 
strength and the resources at his command, Mr. Chamberlain will 
never rival the achievements of Charles Townshend, nor add to the 
dark record of his war a fitting supplement as the destroyer of 
Free Trade. 

Free Trade—protectionists as you are, you colonists will forgive us 
when we say that the very name, after so long a stay in so close an 
atmosphere, smells sweet as a fresh spring morning with laburnum 
and lilac in blossom. For we crouch within no tariff-walls ourselves, 
nor urge you secretly to raise or lower yours for British benefit We 
do not ask our British folk what effects the late war would have had 
on their employment, their comforts, their trade and their credit 
had Protection been their policy; we do not ask fhem to fairly 
calculate what they owe to that Free Trade which Mr. Balfour at 
Sheffield dared to call “a farce” Democracies have proverbially 
short memories, and there are obligations too great for any return 
but ingratitude. But yox, colonists, what have you gained by British 
Free Trade? Mr. Chamberlain, who poses as your friend, practically 
tells you that you have gained too much by it, that you must pay for 
your gains in the future, and that your payment is to consist in 
remissions of your tariffs on imports from Great Britain. Well, what- 
ever you may think of this sharp practice which calls itself imperial 
federalism, you see how complete is the admission that you at least 
have largely gained in commerce by your Free Trade privilege. But 
from British Free Trade you have gained another and greater 
advantage which neither Mr. Chamberlain nor Mr. Balfour would care 
to name. If you are partners with Great Britain in the goodwill of 
foreign nations, if you are not yet persuaded that your share therein 
is of no concern to you, then remember that for this goodwill you 
have to thank not only your free admission of foreigners into your 
colonies but even still more the foreigners’ privilege of Free Trade 
m the British market Shall a British Premier, unworthy of the name, 
so shamefully mislead you as to degrade your honourable debt to the 
goodwill of nations into a contemptible “existence on their suffer- 
“ance”? Do you not well know that every nation’s foreign trade 
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exists upon the goodwill of her fellows, and that this degrading term 
“sufferance” is only a malevolent attempt to debase in your eyes 
that mutual dependence of nations which never can and 
never ought to be abolished, and which reflects no dishonour 
on the proudest nation in the world? Realise the plain truth here, 
and let no hectoring braggart, though he should style himself your 
Missionary of Empire, infect your honest judgment with his vain 
conceit It was not Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy, it was not the mutual 
antagonism of foreign nations, it was not even your own noble display 
of patriotism that prevented the armed intervention of Europe and 
America im an evil war, a3 miserably mismanaged as it was dishonour- 
ably begun. No, it was a long accumulated stock of capital too fine 
for the coarse appreciation of Birmingham but destined to outlast all © 
efforts to destroy it, a stock so real and so large that even the bitter 
provocation of an unjust and overbearmg war could not wholly 
exhaust it—our stock of international goodwill That stock, still 
unexhausted, however its enemies in their eagerness to puff Protection 
may bélittle it, is, above all things, due to fifty years of British Free 
Trade. For our Empire is no creation of national selfishness, its 
prosperity has contributed to the prosperity of others, its stability is 
not yet hostile to their own. We, therefore, who seek peace, retrench- 
ment and reform, call upon you, colonists, to refuse to be made the 
mask of British Protection, and to discourage every further drain 
upon our stock of international goodwill; and we rely upon your 
imperial patriotism to reject as an insulting imposture that federation 
in fiscal anarchy whose foundations are being laid in international 
war, in obstruction to reform, and in the reckless squandering of our 
Empire’s wealth. 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


l 


HE sensational results of the General Election must be 
interpreted not only as a resounding condemnation of food 

taxes and trade restriction, but as a peremptory mandate for adrninis- 
trative efficiency and social reform. With the clearness of vision which 
rarely deserts them in the field of domestic politics, the British working- 
classes have brushed contemptuously aside the promise of more 
regular employment by the imposition of tarif charges—the greater 
part of which they would have to-pay themselves—and have shown 
that they realise that the evils from which they suffer are more likely 
to be averted by. comprehensive and carefully considered schemes of 
social betterment standing in organic relation to one another. The 
industrial and psychological reaction that followed the South African 


` War has prepared the national mind for reflection and stocktaking, 


while the successive revelations of the conditions in which our town 
populations live and the recent investigations into physical degeneracy 
point the way to the necessity of making the “condition of England 
“question” the main task of the House of Commons throughout the 
life of the new Parliament. The old aristocratic Whiggism and the old 
individualist Radicalism, each with a record of magnificent achieve- 
ment, have with this election passed into history, and the new Progres- 
sive Party, with its Liberal and Labour wings, resting on the people, 
speaking for the people, working for the people, has taken their place. 

It is in this spirit that the problem of the unemployed must be 
approached. The late Government, or, to be more correct, certain 
members of the late Government, deserve real credit for the original 
form of the Bill of last session, though it reached the statute-book in a 
sadly emasculated condition; but there was nothing in the speeches 
from the Treasury Bench to show that its occupants realised that the 
supreme task of the legislature was to grapple with the physical and 
economic causes that produce low-grade and inefficient labour. It will 
be the duty of the present Government to deal with the problem by 
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direct and still more by indirect means; in other words, not only by 
extending a helping hand to the victims of a particular crisis, but by 
endeavouring to prevent the wholesale manufacture of human material 
destined from youth, if not from the cradle, toa life-long struggle with 
unemployment, or to a place in the ranks of the unemployable. 


L 


Of direct methods of assistance the first is obviously to extract 
whatever benefit we can from the Unemployed Workmen Bill of 1905, 
and to restore that Bill to something like the shape it originally 
possessed. The distress of the last two years has had at least one good 
result in forcing us to experiment, and the country is greatly indebted 
to the little group of men who in 1903 recalled the Mansion House 
Committee to life and created a system of rescue for those among the 
regular workers who had most to lose. Heads of families with settled 
homes were selected in London and drafted to Hadleigh and Osea 
Island, returning to town at intervals to seek work, their families 
receiving in the meanwhile 14s. a week. Continuous employment 1s 
a tonic as well as a test. Their physique improved and their work 
rapidly gained in quality, while the life offered no inducement to stay 
away from home when trade revived. The expense was considerable 
—the £4,000 which were collected only sufficing to assist some 400 
men for a few weeks—and the work had to cease for lack of support 
before trade revived; but the experiment marks an epoch in the treat- 
ment of the unemployed problem, and the conviction has ever since 
steadily grown that it is as essential for the community as for the 
individual that the efficiency of the man who was wanted yesterday 
and will be wanted again to-morrow should be maintained during the 
recurrent and apparently inevitable periods of seasonal or cyclical 
depression. 

It was along these lines that the London Committee, created by Mr. 
Long in the autumn of 1904, has proceeded, and the Report of the 
Executive Committee (King and Son, 1s), published at the close of 
last year, is a signal testimony to the soundness of the method. Though 
there were loud complaints that the sum of £52,000 contributed in 
response to the Lord Mayor’s appeal was being too slowly or too 
partially distributed, it is impossible to study this ably written and 
illuminating volume without feeling that a task of consummate difficulty 
was carried out with remarkable sympathy and judgment, and that 
real progress was made in laying down rules of guidance for dealing 
with the unemployed. The governing principles of the entire under- 
taking were the treatment of each individual as a separate problem, 
the attempt wherever possible to look beyond the immediate period 
of relief, and the grading of effort and sacrifice in such a way that the 
conditions of employment should in every case be less attractive than 
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those to which the worker was accustomed. It was also considered ' 
better for the men’s self-respect to pay standard wages for a shorter 
number of hours than low rates for a normal working-day. Considering l 
the difficulties and the demand for quick returns, the results were on 
the whole satisfactory. The response of mind and body to good food 
and continuous employment was immediate, and the standard of work 
improved with time. The organisers-determined to make Hollesley 
Bay a school of agricultural training and a testing place for emigration, 
and gratifying cases are recorded of men leaving the colony to take up 
the work of agricultural labourers or gardeners. On the other hand, 
a number of the men who had been carefully picked by the Selection 
. Committee had to be sent back as loafers or grew tired of their task 
and left of their own will Those who remained were found to differ 
to a remarkable extent in their energy, alertness and capacity for 
work “The general lack of ambition in the men was very noticeable,” ` 
says the report sadly, and it adds that a taste or desire for agricultural 
life was rarely met with. We close the report with the feeling that by 
a combination of science and sympathy the machinery of relief-has 
made immense advances, and that the “fixed capital” represented by 
several hundred heads of families was saved to the nation. Unfriendly 
' critics may pronounce that purely temporary help was given at great 
expense to a mere fraction of those in need; but fairer judges will’ 
congratulate the Committee, on the success with which it felt its way 
towards methods which seem more likely than any hitherto adopted to 
stand the test of time, and may well be regarded as standardised I 
think it may be fairly claimed that the results already achieved justify 
the demand that the operations of the Committees now established 
throughout the country should no longer be compelled to depend on 
the casual and inadequate mercies of an occasional Mansion House 
Fund. 

If the first task is to remove the financial limitations which fetter 
the committees in their efforts to cope with existing distress, the second 
is to develop a department of social organisation in regard to which 
we have displayed a most mexplicable indifference. Among the 
activities of the London Committee last winter was the creation of a 
Central Labour Exchange im Victoria Street to co-ordinate the work 
of the various registries established in London under the Labour 
Bureaux Act of 1902. The office was not opened till April, and at 
the time of the publication of the report in the late autumn it was 
used by eight borough and two suburban exchanges. The Bill of last 
summer allows expenditure on labour bureaux, and the work must be 
rapidly pushed on ; for their utility increases in geometrical progression 
with the area of their operations, Our neglect of this simple but 
indispensable tool strikes the onlooker with astonishment, which 
Increases when he realises the place they fill in the administrative 
economy of the leading European nations. The most valuable part 
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of Mr. Schloss’ instructive report to the Board of Trade on Foreign 
Methods of dealing with the Unemployed is that which describes in 
great detail the network of agencies by which the workseeker in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France and Belgium is assisted to find 
what he requires. “In Germany,” writes Mr. Schloss, “where the 
“systematic organisation of Labour Registries has been carried to the 
“highest pitch of perfection, we find arrangements which enable every 
“workman, even if he be living in a remote village, as soon as he falls 
“out of work, to ascertain the situations open for men of his trade in 
“the whole of an extensive section of the country, and, in case he is 
“unable to obtain immediate employment in this manner, to put himself 
“in communication with a Labour Registry in the nearest town.” These 
local registries are connected with one another either directly or 
through the medium of central registries or clearing houses. Thus 
Baden, Wurtemburg and Bavaria form respectively units of inter- 
communication. The earliest bureau was founded in Stuttgart, in 
1864, and with the growth of industrial Germany the institution has 
become universal We may take Bavaria as a specimen of the manner 
m which the community assists its citizens to find work. The Kingdom, 
containing about six million souls, is divided into eight districts, in 
the chief town of each of which is a bureau operating as a clearing 
house in telephonic communication with all the public bureaux of its 
district. A work-seeker who happens to live in a village or a small 
town where there is no bureau calls first at the office of the parish 
or other local authority, where he finds a placard containing a 
list of situations, classified under occupations, vacant in the whole of 
the district in which he resides. This list is drawn up every week at 
the central bureau or clearing house, and sent to all places with more 
than 3,000 inhabitants. Failing to find what he wants on the list, the 
work-seeker fills in a form of application which is forwarded to the 
nearest or to the central bureau. If he lives within easy reach of a 
bureau, he naturally goes there direct. Should there be no suitable 
situation in the list at the central bureau of his district, his wants will 
be communicated to the central bureau of the neighbouring, and if 
necessary of all the other districts) Thus if there is work to be done 
in any part of Bavaria that the work-seeker can do, the whole machine 
is set in motion to enable him to hear of it. 

It 1s of little use to learn that there is employment to be had in 
some other part of the country unless one can reach it; and it need 
hardly be said that special travelling facilities are offered to the dond- 
fide work-seeker. A common practice is to make a reduction of 50 
per cent. in the railway fare to anyone provided with a certificate from 
a labour bureau; and when it is remembered that the fourth class in 
Germany only costs about a farthing a mile, it is clear that distance is 
not the great gulf fixed between the work-seeker and the work that it 
is in England. A second method of assisting the genuine worker to 
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find or reach employment at a distance is to be found in the relief 
gtations (Verpilegungsstationen) which during the last half century 
have been planted throughout Germany. The itinerant who wishes 
for instance to reach Cologne from Berlin procures a travelling pass 
(Wanderschein) by payment of sixpence, or by performing four hours’ 
work, Such a way-bill, however, is only to be obtained by men whose 
“papers,” the dearest possession of every genuine worker, show that 
they have recently been engaged in labour and haye contributed to the 
national insurance funds. The relief, stations are placed at intervals 
of a day’s walk, and, on leaving each station after performing his work- 
test, his Wanderschein is stamped with the name of the next.to which 
he must go, and at which he must arrive by a certain hour on the same 
day. In the majority of cases a labour registry is maintained in 
connection with a relief station, and thus at every stage in his 
pilgrimage he has a new opportunity of finding employment. If he 


reaches the end of his joummey without securing work he may make a ` 


similar attempt in another direction; but if his efforts are still 
unsuccessful, it is not probable that a third application for a Wander- 
schein would be granted, at any rate without a searching mquiry into 
the causes of his continued ill-success. In this way the gemuine work- 
seeker is enabled to travel through the country without the need of 
begging and without becoming a vagrant, while abuse of the system 
is prevented by the strict conditions attached to the issue and re-issue 
of the way-bill and by the unceasing supervision to which its possessor 
is subject throughout his journey. 

The labour bureaux of the great towns are as indispensable an 
element in the industrial life of Germany as those which serve the 
country districts, and that of Berlin may be taken as a type This 
magnificent institution, the largest and most successful labour registry in 
the world, now over twenty years old, is subsidised by the Municipality 
and managed by a voluntary association, consisting of State and City 
Officials, representatives of employers and employed, with a sprinkling 
of professors, writers and other “intellectuals.” The applicant registers 
himself by a fee of 24d, fills up a form, and takes a seat in the huge 
central hall, holding perhaps 1,000 men, comfortably warmed and 
furnished with books, newspapers and a restaurant. Meanwhile the 
officials search among the vacancy forms posted or telephoned by 
employers, among whom are the Municipality and the Government 
departments. Married men or those who have been longest on the 
register receive the preference ; but it was satisfactory to learn on a 
recent visit that the applicant does not as a rule need to wait an 
inordinate length of time before his turn comes.* The women’s depart- 
ment, which is somewhat smaller, is administered on similar principles, 


and those in charge spoke with equal satisfaction of the results of their 


* It must be remembered that the enormous volume of unemployment due to 
accident, sickness and old age is dealt with by a system of State insurance. 
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work. The success of the entire undertaking depends in the first 
place on the confidence that it inspires among employers and 
employed, in the second on the enormous range of its clrentèle, and in 
the third on the fact that only work-seekers whose dona fides is 
established by their “papers ” are allowed to register. In view of such 
a tnumph of organisation and co-ordination both in town and country, 
our few sporadic labour bureaux, too often badly managed and aimost 
always unconnected with each other, seem like wooden ships beside 
the latest men-of-war 

A general system of labour bureaux, in telephonic communication, 
would greatly facilitate the distribution of labour, though in the private 
ownership of railways and our high minimum fares we are placed at 
some disadvantage in regard to assisted transport; but it is also of 
vital importance that national undertakings should be commenced 
which would not only enlarge the area of permanent employment, but 
to which in times of exceptional distress the unemployed committees 
might send boxd-fide work-seekers for whom they could not procure 
useful employment within their administrative area. The efforts of 
local bodies must be supplemented by efforts of the nation. This 
proposal in no way commits us either to the national workshops of 
1848 or to an unconditional recognition of the “nght to work.” It 
simply means that certain of our resources shall be developed 
by means of labour which otherwise would be idle and 
therefore wasted. Of such undertakings the most important 
and the most promising is afforestation. Everyone knows 
that our consumption of timber, always enormous, is steadily 
increasing, and that the rapidly growing demand of the United States 
for the produce of Canada is a warning to us to look round for new 
sources of supply. Everyone knows, too, that a State Forestry 
Department is a recognised part of the machinery of government with 
our European neighbours and in our own dependency of India, and 
makes in every case a substantial contribution to the Exchequer. In 
Germany, for instance, one quarter of the total area is under wood, 
employing 400,000 men and yielding a profit of 18 millions a year. It 
is less universally known that a Departmental Committee reported in 
1902 that there were 21,000,000 acres of waste land in Great Britain, 
half of which were available for the planting of timber ; that the propor- 
tion of woodlands is smaller in the United Kingdom than that of any 
European country except Portugal; that there are some 15,000,000 
acres of mountain and heath land now used for light grazing and 
shooting or not used at all; and that our climate up to the centre of 
Scotland is at least as good as that of the countries from which we 
import our supply. Professor Schlich, whose “Forestry in the United 
“Kingdom ” is a convincing plea for action, calculates that to produce 
the timber we now import would involve the planting of 6,000,000 
acres, that such planting, carried out in twenty years, would employ 
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15,000 labourers, and that the forests ance created would give employ- 
ment to 100,000 men. Afforestation, is demanded by the interest of 
the community in the development of the resources of the country ; 
but it would also open up an elastic area of employment into which the 
genuine unemployed could be drafted as need arose. The State 
Department would naturally undertake its duties with the aid of a 
permanent staf; but the pace at which the work of plantation 
progressed might easily vary with the barometric pressure of the labour 
market. It would make wealth as well as work, and the increase of 
working expenses involved in the employment of a large volume of 
unskilled labour would be compensated for by the maintenance of the 
labourers thus employed in their physical and economic efficiency. A 
case may equally be made out for other national undertakings, such 
as the draming of the Wash, the reclamation of the shores of the 
Thames and other derelict land, the improvement of roads, the cutting 
of canals and the construction of harbours of refuge. While the 
resources of the country are still so far from being fully developed, it 
is premature to talk of the necessity of “making” work, and 
unnecessary to have recourse to such doubtful expedients as municipal 


1 


IL. 


The indirect methods of contributing towards the solution of the 
unemployed problem are legion; but there is one to which, at any 
rate till recently, too little attention has been directed. The 
distinction, between Unemployed and Unemployable is on every lip; 
yet no serious and systematic endeavour is being made to assist the 
former by freeing them from their compulsory association with the 
latter. To be more precise, we must get to close quarters with 
vagrancy. 

Our Poor Law has the unique distinction of neither helping the 
genuine work-seeker nor discouraging the loafer. Readers of Ribton- 
Turner’s entertaining “History of Vagrancy ” know what a great part 
the loafer has for centuries played in our social life and how little his 
character and his methods have changed with the changing world. 
The Poor Law of 1834, while imposing conditions on the acceptance 
of relief highly distasteful to self-respecting applicants, played into 
the hands of the vagrant by planting loafers’ hotels at convenient 
intervals throughout the country. The consolidating Act of 1824 
allows the imprisonment up to one month of “idle and disorderly 
“persons,” that is, of those who could support themselves and wilfully 
neglect to do so and those who beg in public places. The law also 
regards as “rogues and vagabonds” those who sleep in a barn or 
unoccupied building or the open air without visible means of subsist- 
ence, and imposes on them imprisonment up to three months, and on 
the second conviction up to one year. The law, however, is but rarely 
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enforced, and indeed is rendered largely nugatory by the provision of 
sleeping accommodation in the casual ward. Armies of social 
parasites, blackmailers and disseminators of disease, with female and 
juvenile camp-followers, are continually marching up and down the 
country, able at any moment to fall back upon their base in the 
nearest workhouse, if lies and threats fail to collect enough to pay 
expenses at the common lodging-house. Their numbers are utterly 
unknown ; for the 10,000 who may happen to be in the casual wards 
of the country on a particular night are but a fraction of the whole, 
the proportion fluctuating with season and weather. That there are 
no genuine work-seekers in the vagrant army it would be rash to 
assert; but the testimony of workhouse masters, police and charitable 
agencies, is to the effect that such cases are exceptional—rart nantes 
im gurgite vasto—and may be reckoned on a conservative estimate as 
not more than five percent. These men can only be properly assisted 
by differential treatment and by removal from association with their 
. unworthy bed-fellows. 

What we must do is to make vagrancy in fact as well as in law a 
punishable offence. Such = step is equally imperative whether we 
regard the tramp mainly as the product of a bad social organisation 
or the victim of his own vices. It is an open secret that the evidence 
presented to the Committee on Vagrancy now sitting has dwelt with 
almost monotonous iteration on the necessity of substituting com- 
pulsory detention for the random and ineffectual methods of the casual 
ward. Country after country has been forced to take the step, and 
in England, where the evil is perhaps greater than anywhere except 
in the United States, we must follow their example. It is perhaps 
the one great department of Poor Law reform in which men of all 
political and economic schools of thought have reached substantial 
agreement. “Till the tramp, thief and ne’er-do-well is dealt with 
“distinct from the genuine worker,” wrote Mr. John Burns fourteen 
years ago, “no permanent benefit will result to any of them.” The 
principle of compulsory detention for habitual vagrancy once accepted, 
there would be no great difficulty in framing a scheme which would 
safeguard the rights of the dond-fide work-seeker and traveller. The 
Continental institutions differ in such details as the maximum and 
minimum of detention; but the prnciples which they embody arc 
common to all The loafer who has never worked and never will 
work unless by compulsion is sentenced by a magistrate after one or 
more convictions to a term of residence in a penal colony, during 
which he is kept busily employed and every possible effort is made 
to revive within him the habit of work. In Germany the minimum 
sentence is six months, tke maximum two years; but the Director 
can advise its prolongation. In the great colony near Vienna, as 
Miss Sellers told us in an irteresting article in last month’s Foritnighily 
Review, there is a maximum of three years, the Director possessing 
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l the power to discharge any man who has worked his way up from 
the third to the first class. In Holland and Switzerland the system | 
is equally elastic In Belgium the minimum .is two years and the 
maximum seven. The sentence would naturally depend in great 
measure on whether commitment took place after one or more con- 
victions; but I should myself advocate a minimum of twelve months 
and a maximum of three years, with large discretionary powers to the 
Director. 

The largest and most famous Loafers’ Colony in the world is at 
Merxplas, to which every vagrant in Belgium is brought and in which 
many spend the greater part of their lives. The numbers fluctuate 
between four and five thousand, and are always highest in winter. 
This immense army has built a permanent encampment for itself some 
twenty miles: from Antwerp, and has turned a large tract of sandy 
desolation into a fruitful and well-cultivated district. The colony 
stands as far as possible in a position of economic detachment from 
the outer world, buying nothing that it can produce itself and keeping 
production within limits by eschewing machinery. The surplus output 
is absorbed by the Government, chiefly for the use of the army, and 
a limited amount of contract work is done at current rates. The 
colonists, who earn a small pocket-money wage, are thus kept busy 
without imterfering with the normal industrial life of the country, and 
the colony is carried on for an almost negligible outlay, which is 
divided between the districts from which the inmates come and the 
national Exchequer. If a man runs away and fails to find employ- 
ment he quickly falls into the hands of the police again and is returned 
to Merxplas. In this way. Belgium is freed from ‘the curse of vagrancy. 
' The organisation of the establishment is a model of efficiency, and 
the energy and grip of its present Director leave an abiding impression 
on every visitor; but I did not feel that sufficient attention was given 
to the reformatory side of the work. There is indeed some attempt 
at classification, though far less thorough and well-planned than at the 
somewhat similar Dutch colony at Veenhuizen; but the Director 
frankly confessed that no effort was made to elevate the men’s nature 
or to bring brightness or interest into their lives. There are of course 
chaplains and books, but there are no concerts, no lectures, no debates, 
no healthful recreation. It is true that the majority of colonists have 
been there before and will be back again before long, but that is no 
reason why a serious effort should not be made to help those, however 
few there be, whom it is still possible to help. In setting up such 
institutions as Merxplas in England.we ought not to expect a very 
large percentage of “cures”; but with kindness and tact there is no 
reason to doubt that some at least may regain the instinct of work 
and re-enter the ranks of citizenship, There is a tendency for the 
officials to lose heart in view of the endless procession of failures who 
pass through their hands, and the Director of the great Penal Work- 
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house in Copenhagen assured me sadly that there was no hope for 
a single man among the hundreds we had seen. In these arcum- 
stances I think that the direct redemptive work should be largely 
entrusted to outside agencies and that at least a part of the recreative 
and educational work should be undertaken by volunteers. It is of 
vital importance that the inmates should feel that they are in a 
reformatory, and that they should not be entirely cut off from the play 
and stimulus of external influences. 

The professional vagrant heving been thus segregated or squeezed 
out of existence, there would be no difficulty in making provision for 
the needs of the itinerant worker. Our present Poor Law system, 
while encouraging the loafer, puts every obstacle in the way of the 
genuine work-seeker. If, for instance, the applicant is on his way to 
a place where he knows or hopes employment is to be found, what 
can be more cruel than to detain him for two nights? With strict 
prohibition of vagrancy and a national system of Jabour bureaux, it 
should be easy for a man armed with a certificate from a registry or 
some recent responsible employer to traverse the country without 
being forced to beg or lose his self-respect. The German system of 
relief-stations and the way-bill suggests itself as most helpful; but if 
that is considered too elaboraze we must think of other methods. 

Needless to say the classification of the unemployed into work- 
seekers and loafers fails to exhaust the cases whom the nation desires 
to help. We all know men who are compounded in varying degrees 
of the work-seeker and the loafer, at one time the better nature pre- 
dominating, at another the lower, men who are weak in body, mind or 
character, unable to stand against drink, in a word, men below par. 
No one would think of sending such men to a penal colony; but to 
some sort of colony it is best for themselves and the nation that they 
should go, for without help they will certainly drift into the ranks of 
the habitual vagrant or the criminal My own strong conviction is 
that while all penal colonies must be under direct public control, such 
harbours of refuge should be established by philanthropic societies 
such as the Salvation Army, the Church Army and the Christian 
Union of Social Service, anc should not attempt to take a very large 
number of men atatime. The value of colonies such as Hadleigh 
or Lingfield depends almost entirely on the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of those in charge, and no one who has seen them at work there or in 
Bielefeld and other German colonies can believe for a moment that 
such results are likely to be obtained in the more chilly atmosphere 
of a public institution. Into the discussion as to the success or failure 
of the German Labour Colonies it is impossible to enter here, but it 
may be frankly confessed that they are not among the agencies to 
which the boadé-fide unemployed turn in time of trouble. On the other 
hand, so long as there is a class of men who, though inefficient, stand 
several degrees higher in the scale of self-respect than the habitual 
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vagrant, there should be machinery for their succour, controlled by 
those to whom their work is rather a mission than a profession. If 
the thirty German Agricultural Colonies were closed to-morrow, it 
would be necessary to call some new agency into being to deal with 
the special class whom they serve. A further reason for the existence 
of colonies of the Hadleigh .type is that men who show signs of 
improvement during their residence in a penal colony .may be trans- 
ferred to them, that is, that their sentence ‘may be shortened on condi- 
tion that they spend a further period under reformatory influences. 
The best results from a vigorous repression of vagrancy are only to be 
obtained when the penal colony, the labour colony, and the urban 
labour home stand in close relation to one another. 

The proposals outlined above are of course nothing more than 
palliatives, and the crucial task of statesmanship will be to diminish 
the supply of the human material from which the unemployable and 
a large portion of those who are at a given moment unemployed are 
drawn. The Board of Trade unemployed retums exhibit the great 
difference between the recurring cycles of expansion and depression, - 
and modern competitive industry, with its incessant fluctuations, 
appears to depend on a margin or fringe of unused labour. Until we 
can work out some less cruel and wasteful method of industrial 
organisation we must do our utmost to diminish the sufferings of the 
unfortunate victims of the mysterious laws of periodicity. But mean- 
while we can devote our best energies to prevent the manufacture of 
the vagrant and the weakling, in a word, of the low-grade labour 
which is worth little under any economic system and even in the best 
of times is to-a large extent unemployed because it is not worth 
employing. The lines of advance are obviously those suggested by 
Mr. Masterman and Mr. Massingham in the January and February 
numbers of this REVIEW. By far the most important is the restoration 
of the land to its proper use by a constructive policy of home 
colonisation. To adopt Canning’s great phrase, we must call a new - 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old. The second 
is a resolute grappling with the problem of the physical deterioration 
of town children by better safeguarding the life of the child before 
and after birth, by medical examination on entering school and super- 
vision throughout school life, and by some coherent policy as to the 
feeding of necessitous school children. No one can read the recent 
Report on the elementary schools of Dundee without the profound 
conviction that our neglect is sowing the seed from which a heavy 
crop of unemployables will in due time spring up. The third line 
of advance is to raise the minimum age of employment, to abolish 
child vagrancy, to ensure that education shall be continued in com- 
pulsory evening classes till the age of sixteen or seventeen, and to do 
whatever is possible to prevent lads growing into manhood without 
acquiring industrial skill The one member of the community for 
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whom the demand always equals the supply is the lad for the first 
few years after leaving school; and the short-sighted parent, grasping 
at an immediate addition of a few shillings a week to the family 
budget, neglects the precious opportunity of securing that his son 
shall obtain the skill, through apprenticeship or in some other way, 
which will make him worth employing when his youth is over. 
Further reforms, such as a more equitable system of taxation and 
rating, the reduction of the hours of labour, the discouragement of 
the breeding of the unfit, the diminution of the temptations to 
drunkenness and betting, will contribute their quota to the solution 
of the unemployed problem no less than to every other forward 
movement in our national life 


G. P. GOOCH. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


T has been persistently maintained in these latter days that the 
] Triple Alliance is at its last gasp, and that its renewal has 
been arrested, since Italy has formed a new triple alliance, on the 
one hand with England and on the other with France, to which the 
older alliance of the three empires, Germany, Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, would most likely be opposed. Whilst these new com- 
_ binations were being discussed, and even their programme and their 
strength were being canvassed, the interview at Baden-Baden between 
Prince von Bülow and M. Tittoni, the late Italan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, took place and for the moment threw a little water on the fire. 
There was this much of truth in these views, so far as Italy is 
concerned, that her foreign policy has taken a particular colour 
during the few years that have elapsed since King Humbert’s 
death The young King Victor Emmanuel, who influences 
personally the policy of his country, has effected considerable 
changes, for instance, the rapprochement with France It 
was even thought at one moment that Italy would abandon 
the attitude she had preserved for twenty years in favour 
of trying a rapprochement with Russia, after the journey of her 
sovereign to St. Petersburg. But whether owing to historic circum- 
stances or to the better reflections of statesmen, no such thmg 
occurred. At the same time, it is obvious that the Triple Alliance 
drags sufficiently to justify the lucubrations of the political sybils 
The relations between Italy and Austria-Hungary have become more 
and more strained. There are in Italy two quite different Imes of 
thought on this subject. According to one, which is shared by the 
greater number, all the efforts of the country ought to be directed 
towards mistrust of Austria, and its programme consequently is that 
Italy ought always to be prepared to sustain materially her attitude 
of “Who goes there?” with regard to her neighbour. 
Another group considers, on the contrary, that there are no other 
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two nations so much constrained as Italy and Austria are to a policy of 
being good neighbours. An Italian diplomatist, Count Bonin, formerly 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and now Minister at 
Brussels, published some years ago an interesting article in support 
of this very principle. 

Unfortunately daily events seem rather to justify the other party. 
As if the quite recent and poignant memories of Austrian domination 
had not already made all cordiality between the two neighbouring 
countries a difficult matter, other causes of mutual distrust have 
supervened. The question of irredentism has never been exactly 
“understood,” either at Vienna or at Rome. Let us first set aside 
the question of the Trentino, which is quite distinct from that of 
Trieste. It will be agreed that the greater number of the Italians 
who are subject to the Hapsburg monarchy would be sufficiently 
satisfied if their rights as a race were recognised after the manner 
of the other nationalities of the Empire. The Italians of the kingdom 
are Wrong in exaggerating these desiderata, in mixing them up with 
unionist aspirations, and in making too much noise on every occasion 
over a question which ought to be “much thought about, but never 
“discussed.” Austria, in her turn, is wrong in attributing too much 
importance to certain demonstrations and in spying dangers where 
none exist. For instance, once she had given leave for an Italian 
autonomous university, was it worth while to hold out against its 
being at Trieste and thus prolong an agitation which was bound 
to sharpen racial antipathies? Such a policy of police persecution, 
besides being perfectly useless, has always stirred the hearts of 
Italians who saw their brothers enduring such ill-treatment. 

Here is one of the first questions which might have been modified 
by a little goodwill and by lofty views; instead of this it tends to 
become more acute on account of the unfortunate remedies which 
have been applied. The two nations along their frontier and on the 
sea-shore have so much of the attitude of drawn swords that the 
idea of an alliance merely provokes a little smile on the part of people 
who, like the writer of this article, have travelled along the coast of 
the Adriatic, and have seen for themselves the stubborn animosity 
which, especially on the Austrian side, prompts the creation of 
incidents and then exaggerates them. 

Another cause of hostility lies in the existence of the two Courts, 
and this has for a long time past furnished the Zeitmotif of Roman 
policy : the ever-awaited return visit from the Emperor Francis Joseph 
to the capital of the Italian kingdom. There can be no illusion on this 
point The noble pride of character of such men as King Humbert 
and King Victor Emmanuel never pardoned and never would pardon the 
attitude which the head of a neighbouring and—latterly—allied State 
has taken up in this respect. This is a subject on which the feeling 
of the nation is in unison with the sentiments of its sovereign. In 
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politics there are questions which appear to be in the background, 
but. which give tone to the whole situation. 

When the idea of a rapprochement between Italy and Russia was 
whispered about in Italian circles, as being a possible answer to the 
policy of the Hofburg towards the Quirinal, it was felt to be very 
natural The attitude taken up by Pius X. towards Italy, however, 
ought to have enabled the Emperor of Austria to revise his position. 
What goes on at the Vatican in our days would have seemed like a 
dream only a few years ago. From amongst several things I will 
confine myself to the mention of the latest event. There was recently 
a meeting at the Vatican of the Catholic athletic societies, and the 
young gymnasts of Italy marched past under the eyes of the Pope, 
who blessed them, with their tricolour banners, some of which were 
embroidered with the arms of Savoy, whilst on the coats of their 
leaders glistened the military medals won in the wars for 
independence. 

If there were no other circumstances to bring forward, we may be. 
. sure that the visit to Rome of the President of the French Republic 
will in no way have impeded the relations between that country and 
the Vatican, just as it will not have the least importance on the not 
far distant day when diplomatic relations between the Vatican and 
Paris will be re-established. Returning to the Emperor of Austria’s 
visit, it must be pointed out that Germany, who ever since Bismarck’s 
time has shown such partiality for the ré/e of the honest broker, has 
allowed one of the finest opportunities to escape her of proving to the 
Italians the utility of the Triple Alliance by the settlement of this thorny 
question. We were assured that the Emperor William had personally 
undertaken this task; but we must suppose that he did so with some 
lukewarmness. Besides, all the world knows that under the | 
pontificate of Leo XIIL the Emperor William had already inaugurated 
a personal policy towards the Holy See, with the object of rallying 
round him the German Catholics—a policy in which he has- 
persevered, as is proved by the speech at Metz. He also exhibited a 
remarkable disregard for ceremony on the occasion of his last visit to the 
Eternal City, when he went to the Vatican in gala dress with an escort 
composed of a group of his own officers and soldiers in full uniform. 
How the good Romans jeered that day at the Emperor with the silver 
helmet! Quite other was the judgment passed on the extreme `’ 
delicacy and good tone of King Edward, who went to the Vatican in a 
simple coupé without livery and refused to start until the.cordonm of 
troops stationed along the route in his honour had been withdrawn, 
‘declaring that it would have destroyed the character of an action 
which must be strictly private. There are good manners which have 
an importance of their own. 

A third cause of distrust between Austria and Italy is the Balkan 
Question. Italy watches with bitterness the continual efforts Austria 
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is making, by way of penetration, to reach Salonika. Apart from the 
attitude assumed by Italy as protector of the Albanian race, she 
cannot see without anxiety a threatened change in the status guo on 
the Adriatic which would be entirely to her prejudice. The agree- 
ments of Mürszteg have been a thorn in the Italian side, but they have 
at least served to demonstrate the fallacy of certain sympathies con- 
ceived in Rome for St Petersburg and the uncertainty of Muscovite 
diplomacy. 

In the Balkan Question Germany, as compared with her two allies, 
has had an air of disinterestedness ; although Prince von Bülow, with 
his eternal smile, made sure of having had a finger in the pie by the 
agreement concluded between Count Goluchowsky and the Marquis 
Visconti-Venosta for the mutual guarantee of the status guo in the 
Balkans. God knows what that famous agreement may be worth 
to-morrow in face of any new fact. During the latest phases of the 
Eastern Question Germany has never departed from her apparent 
policy of protectress of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, refraining 
even from sending a contingent of her troops to Crete, and from 
nominating a controller in Macedonia. It was a fine rôle to display 
towards the Sultan. -> 

Examining the mutual wrongs of the members of the Triple 
Alliance, we must not forget those which particularly affect Germany 
and Italy; the former has exhibited the worst demeanour towards us 
in always assuming an air of protection which has greatly displeased 
the Italians. One of the characteristic qualities of German policy 1s 
to be ever ready to take action, with deplorable want of ceremony 
towards others. Germany has too often manifested a tendency to 
draw us in her train towards a policy which implies the monopoly 
of the universe, for the exclusive benefit of the subjects of His 
Majesty the Emperor-King. 

The German, who must be recognised as possessing certain out-of- 
the-way qualities, has no flexibility, either moral or physical After 
our rapprochement with France Berlin railed at us without having 
enough wit to do it well; later it was hoped that a reunion of that 
nature between the two Latin sisters might be turned to some use in 
favour of the Emperor William’s mania for getting to Paris We 
must not forget that at the time of President Loubet’s journey to 
Rome the German Sovereign decided to quit Italian territory when 

the Chief of the Republic, our neighbour, had already entered on it. 

Italy, on the other band, has not a few things to reproach herself 
with; the impressionable nature of her people has many times 
expressed itself too vehemently. When there was a friendly 
rapprochement with France the Italian nation exaggerated their 
enthusiasm, and mistakenly. My countrymen fall an easy prey to 
illusions, like all southern nations. Because our climate is beautiful 
and our soil fertile, we fail to understand that in the life of nations 
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there are conquests which are only to be achieved at the cost of 
industry and effort. There are, for instance, Italian producers who 
expected that, thanks to the treaties, they would see favourable 
openings for making profitin Germany. The results fell quite below 
` their expectations, but the mistake was in the first place due to the 
Italian negotiators of the commercial treaties, and in the second place 
to the producers themselves, who did not bring to the struggle for life 
, those qualities of effort and industry to which I have just alluded. 

At this moment the Triple Alliance seems to be shaken to its 
foundations; but in spite of its defects it has bestowed benefits 
on its members the importance of which is evidently superior to any 
disillusionment it may have brought. An eminent Italian diplomatist 
was in the habit, when speaking of it, of using this phrase: Criticise 
the Triple Alliance as much as you will, but let me state from experi- 
ence that it has saved us many a shivering fit We should be very 
much mistaken, therefore, if we considered this political combination 
as almost dead. It seems rather to be under the pressure of the 
inexorable law “that it must either be transformed or die.” 

Let us see how Italy looks at this transformation. 


LL. - 


One of the Powers of the Triple Alliance has been much agitated 
of late. The German Cabinet has revived the Morocco Question, has 
made the world believe that it had the ear of the Czar, and heaven 
knows what else! There are German papers which have affirmed 
that it was on the Emperor William’s initiative that President 
Roosevelt took action with such success in regard to the peace. If 
the approaching Conference at the Hague has any good results, the 
same papers will claim all the glory for German diplomacy. All these 
efforts tend to the realisation of a very obvious programme, for the 
game of European politics for the moment seems to be in the direction 
of two big combinations only: either an anti-English or an anti- 
German coalition. 

From the moment that Great Britain came out of her “splendid 
“isolation” and had a diplomatic success in Paris, Germany 
began to review her means of meeting this danger. “Cost what it 
“may, France ought to be with us:” that was the word of command 
from Berlm. In the meantime both caresses and threats were tried 
towards recalcitraht France. Non-official personages came to disport 
themselves in Paris, scattering all the’ roses of the Potsdam 
gardens. The Emperor went running about the Northern waters in 
chase of a French warship in order ideally to put his foot on that land 
of France which is forbidden him. Orders were given in Berlin that 
the French chauffeurs were to be welcomed with enthusiasm. But 
in the end those days were spent in putting French self-respect to the 
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severest trials Germany is now offering ber financial support to 
Russia, the ally of France. At the end of all her resources Germany 
is ın these days finally attempting at the Algericas Conference to 
wither the self-respect of France by making us believe that M. Delcassé’s 
retirement was only a pretext, a story much resembling the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb, which was already old in the days of Æsop. 

When Italy drew nearer to France the Press on the other side 
of the Rhine covered us with sarcasm; now Germany is doing exactly 
the same thing at St. Petersburg, but with this difference, that in our 
case they brought up the misunderstandings which used to exist 
between us and our neighbour, because it was a thing desired by the 
sentiment of the two peoples. Germany uses other means at St 
Petersburg, pointing out the dangers of the recent Anglo-Japanese 
treaty and seeking to counterbalance it by playing on Muscovite 
irritation. 

The writer of this article is not an English politician, and therefore 
has neither right nor authority to give advice to England. He 
confines himself to stating that there exists a party in that country 
which—like the party in Italy which demands an entente policy, cost 
what it may, with Austria—would be equally glad to see Great 
Britain on the road to an agreement with Russia It seems as if the 
moment would be a good one for carrying out such a programme. 
Russia has just learned to her cost that a moderate treaty negotiated 
by diplomacy is worth more than a war, even supposing it resulted in 
success. The status quo in the Far East has been established by 
the recent treaty, a most necessary thing if the phantom of war was 
not to rise up again over there ina short time. There are still other 
questions between England and Russia in Asia to be solved. It 
would be much better if these two parties could come to an amicable 
agreement over them, rather than inaugurate a fresh policy of distrust 
which would again prejudice European peace. Besides it is quite 
certain that such action would mean that the interested parties would 
remain divided, whilst a third would be trying to acquire in St 
Petersburg a right to a finger in the pie., 

Most of the European Cabinets indeed—it must be frankly admitted 
—would prefer for the sake of peace to range themselves alongside of 
England in the great duel which is on hand between her and 
Germany. England is not a Continental Power, whilst Germany 
would impose upon them her leadership. Of course I speak 
here of ~taking sides in the moral sense only, that is to 
say, in the “vagion of diplomatic influences I have expressed 
opinions, too, wich make me sceptical on the subject of 
the changes and upheavals which some people foresee in the near 
future in Europe. Indeed well-informed politicians have not been 
much impressed by the tales which have been put in circulation lately 
about the supposed journey of Count Lamsdorff to Berlin and to 
Paris. It has even been pronounced possible that there might be 
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an alliance between France, Germany and Russia The times are far 
from being ripe for that I may here repeat the trenchant remark of 
a statesman who said to me recently in Paris: “France, even isolated, 
“would rather have a war than a forced alhance with Berlin, 
“which would rouse the national spirit to rebellion.” And I can 
affirm that the politician who pronounced these serious words was 
not M. Delcassé. 

And yet a real danger seems to threaten France. It does not 
lie, as might be thought at first, in the carelessness with which the 
French shout all their supposed secret buffooneries on the housetops. 
The danger is more likely to arise—I say only /tkely—trom St 
Petersburg. The Dual Alliance on the Russian side has always been 
dictated by selfish motives Before the war with. Japan, Russia 
always thought herself a military Colossus It was not 'so much 
military as financial reasons which drew her to Paris. But the Court 
Party, too powerful at St. Petersburg, have always considered them- 
selves degraded by contact with their Republican friend Having 
exploited the French purse, and come out of an unlucky war to face 
a revolution which is carrying fire and sword through the country, 
Russia might find it advantageous at this moment to ally herself with 
Germany, either for the sake of German financial aid or because the 
party of reaction, which, jn spite of the revolution in full swing, still 
reigns in power around the Czar, might prefer an alliance with a 
sovereign who, like the Emperor iam, is, next to the Czar himself, 
the proudest champion of divine right. 

The alliance between the three Empires would thus revive. Austria 
_ also, because of her internal difficulties, would think it more profitable 
to drop Italy for Russia What appearance would she make in a 
combination such as we have just hypothetically put forwerd, con- 
sidering the personal policy always pursued towards the Hungarians 
by the- Emperor William? So far thi8 policy has never permitted 
Austria to send ambassadors to Berlin who were not H ians. 
Jn the event of an alliance between the three Empires, which at the 
same time I do not think likely in the near future, a closer 
rapprochement would follow between England, France and Italy. It 
must not be forgotten that this second Triplice would hold the power 
of the sea. 

OL 

Whether the ‘combinations I have been discussing become -fact 
or not, Italy is in a privileged position in this sense, that she eannot 
remain isolated or forgotten, for she alone represents the equilibrium 
of the Mediterranean. No matter which combination it is, it will 
always attach the greatest importance to rallying Italy to its side. 

Durmg the last few years Italy has justified the prophecy which 
marked her out as a country with'a future. The advance made by 
industry and agriculture in the North furnishes astounding figures ; 
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the industrialisation of the centre of the Peninsula is progressing fast. 
There is no doubt that the Italians will find the necessary energy and 
perseverance to accomplish even in the Southern part of their country 
the work of civilisation which is wanted there. Italy is at a happy 
moment Her money is almost at a premium, her favourable budget 
enables her to maintain her army and her fleet at the height of modern 
requirements, The Vatican question is tending to solution in the 
form of a peaceful modus vivendi. The young King Victor Emmanuel 
affords in his family an admirable example of public virtue. For 
several years the Cabinets which have succeeded to power have 
professed Liberalism of the most genial and modern type. The new 
Cabinet with Baron Sonnino at its head will not go back on this tradi- 
tion. The new Premier sought his colleagues indeed amongst the 
ranks of the most advanced sections; for instance, Messieurs Sacchi 
and Pantano. Particularly fortunate was M. Sonnino’s choice, as an old 
friend of England, of his Foreign Minister, Count Guicciardini, who is 
a descendant of the great historian and politician of Florence. The man 
who at this moment directs the foreign policy of Italy is, on account of 
his seriousness, his learning and his capacity, truly the right man in the 
right place, a state of things which does not always occur under Parlia- 
mentary Government. The political situation at the present moment is 
most delicate, but we have no need to be anxious, for Count Guicciar- 
dini is a Minister who has, together with wide modern views, the 
prudence of aman who knows the complicated mechanism of diplomacy. 

So that Italy has no fear of remaining isolated. She will always be 
able to make conditions. This. confidence which my country has 
in her own value has enabled her at this time to carry out a distinct 
and independent policy. For example, she has been a conciliatory 
and much-needed intermediary during this last question of Morocco, 
and French and German diplomacy may be thankful to Italy for her 
assistance. We may hope that the political situation in Europe will 
clear up, and that a period of relaxation and tranquillity may give to 
Italy the leisure to cultivate both her moral interests abroad and her 
material interests. 

Not many people read statistics in Italy, yet they furnish informa- 
tion. It was expected—to quote one instance—that Franco-Italian 
commercial relations would greatly improve after the reconciliation of 
the two nations. The result has been much below the expectation. 

One single friendship between two nations in Europe will always 
remain the same: the ties of sympathy which unite the British people 
to the Italian people. We have experienced moments when that 
friendship, whilst still unchanged, had forgotten those frequent and 
mutual manifestations which, so to speak, maintain warmth. But that 
had more to do with men than with circumstances. 

Every day the death of diplomacy is prophesied; it is argued that 
it has been killed by modem ways; but we have frequent examples 
which show us on the contrary what can be done by the personal value 
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of a man in the relationships between two countries. Ata time when 
France had installed at the Farnese Palace one of her cleverest agents 
—tor the art of M. Barrère may please or displease, but its success 
cannot be denied—England was unfortunately sending men who were 
in the decline of their career, who came rather seeking a little warmth 
under the Roman sun than with the intention of carving out an active 
and brillant policy. They relied on the idea that the friendship 
between Great Britain and Italy was henceforth traditional, and that 
there was nothing fresh to initiate in it. The friendship of two countries 
should, on the contrary, constitute a political force and be applied 
to the changing events of the day. It was therefore a mistake to 
slumber among the myrtles of the ancient Villa Torlonia* Some 
few distractions even took place between one nap and another. The 
incident of the Duke of Norfolk’s féfe may in these days be recalled 
without ill-feeling, under the pontificate of a Pope whose influence 
is Italian and moderate. Happily times have changed. Between 
the Foreign Office and the Consulta relationships have been kept up 
with uninterrupted activity. It may be said that the two natioris have 
' marched with one accord day by day, and communicated to each other 
their views, especially on certain questions, amongst which may be 
mentioned that of Macedonia. The friendship between Italy and 
England continues independently of any European grouping. 
It makes a tie between both Sovereigns and peoples I cannot, 
however, refrain from pointing out that at this moment the situation 
could hardly be more curious. It is England who is affected by both 
the Triple and the Dual Alliances, the former through the intermedia- 
tion of Italy, the latter through that of France. 

The unknown feature of the present political situation in Europe— 
it has been said—is St. Petersburg. In diplomatic circles there has 
been much mistrust, and with reason, of the singularly flattering 
reception accorded to Count Witte at Berlin But those who imagine 
‘that that statesman returned home, bringing his Sovereign the 
rough draft of a treaty with Germany, will find themselves mistaken 
both as to the facts and as to the man. May I be permitted to say 
m the first place that to M. de Witte has been: attributed an import- 
ance, outside of his own country, which he really does not possess in 
the Winter Palace of Tsarskoe-Selo. Nemo propheta in patrid. 
M. de Witte is a man of considerable talent, but not a man of 
character. His whole career has been formed by the contrast between 
good and ill-fortune which is peculiar to the opportunist The 
President of the Council of responsible Russian Ministers is far-seeing, 
full of resource, but not specially attached to any ideal The Liberals 
and the reactionaries look upon him with equal mistrust, as a political 
adventurer. The luck which smiled on him during the peace debates 
at Portsmouth could not therefore suffice to give him any decisive 
influence over the Czar, and especially not over his powerful eatourage. 


* The British Embassy in Rome. 
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Besides, it is known that the Czar is anxious to remain director of 
his own foreign policy, and it is difficult to believe that a Sovereign with 
the cautious mind of Nicholas IL would allow himself to be drawn into 
an agreement with Germany in order in such a manner to reply to the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Between German and Russian diplomacy it 
is most probable that the latter will be superior in finesse. The Czar 
will very likely maintain his equilibrium between his personal desire 
to keep up most friendly relations with England and German pressure, 
which will become more insistent in proportion as the support afforded 
to the Russian Government by German bankers goes on increasing. 

The relations between Russia and Italy are good, without at the 
same time being so cordial and close as the journey of King Victor 
Emmanuel to St. Petersturg and his personal friendship with 
Nicholas II. seemed to forecast. The Italian and Russian Ministers 
and Diplomats had by no means good luck at the time of the Czar’s 
proposed visit to Rome. A little carelessness and some exaggerations 
in one quarter and another were enough ‘to cause a plan to which 
special political importance had with good reason been attached to fall 
to the ground) Thus an unfortunate precedent was created for a 
second unreturned visit, although in this particular case there was 
nothing to wound our feelirgs, in view of the fact that the Czar fully 
and definitely intended to make the journey, which will still come off 
one day or another. 

But this incident has left sufficiently painful consequences. The 
coldness exhibited by the Italian Govermment to the Russian 
Ambassador at Rome, M. de Nelidoff, a man of somewhat mediocre 
value who had not been able to set down the braggings of Italian 
Socialists at their true value, forced him to leave his post, though he 
was not disgraced. Nor d-d the position of the Italian Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, General Morra di Lavriano, prove any better. It 
was even with us the last blunder of a diplomacy of generals. At one 
time it was thought in Italy that for ambassadors there were none 
better than our generals) But at last we were convinced that a 
mediocre professional dipomat has aptitudes that an improvised 
Ambassador can never havs, in spite of the highest talent. 

To return therefore to the relations between Russia and Italy, it 
must be recognised that, whilst they have always been good, they 
tend to regain their warmest cordiality. But the Russian Press for 
the moment no longer publishes articles to point out the great 
resemblances between the characters of the Russians and Italians, and 
even a commercial treaty which was to have been concluded between 
the two nations met with cifficulties which have caused it to be post- 
poned to a more suitable occasion. Besides, Italians will be forced to 
the conviction that a monarchy like ours, arising out of a national 
revolution, must find in certain circles of the Court at St Petersburg 
the same distrust that Republican France has never been able to over- 
come, in spite of the Alliance and of official toasts. 
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The dream of a future Slavo-Latin fraternity is too little under- 
stood in Italy to have partisans. The few who rally round this idea 
did not fail to take note of the lull which is said to have been 
easily produced amongst the Slav and Italian populations along the 
littoral ‘of the Adriatic, who are subject to the crown of Austria, when 
they began to understand that the Vienna policy of divide et impera 
was keeping up their national antagonisms in order to exploit them. 


IV. 


But it is high time to sum up, and having given a description of the 
situation, to draw some conclusions. 

In my opinion it is not correct to say that Italy finds herself at a 
turning point. She finds rather that she has been journeying - towards 
a transformation of her policy, which is the case at this moment with 
most of the great Powers. 

Sudden changes between to-day and to-morrow rarely take place 
in politics. Diplomacy endeavours, for the very purpose of avoiding 
hitches and shocks, to prolong as far as possible those periods of 
international politics which may be called transitional 

We should indeed be blind if we failed to understand that just 
now the political system, which has hitherto more or less preserved 
European peace, is entering on a period of transition. But we shall 
have no immediate changes, and we may as well say so for the benefit 
of those who have prophesied as a certainty the conclusion of a new 
Triple Alliance between England, France and Italy, and other political 
combinations. 

The Triple Alhance has every chance of being renewed, but it will 
change its character; even in the past the pact has not been renewed 
_ Just as it was. Politics, like human existence, move forward each 
day, and as methods of living are adapted to advancing customs, 30 
diplomatic treaties must be the law of change and the necessities 
of the hour. 

The Triple Alliance wil therefore—whatever one may say—be in 
all probability renewed, but, according to the colour of the times, it 
will become a compact which binds, its members ever less closely. 
This tendency is already noticeable. At first the Triple Alliance 
formed a very definite 4/oc in apposition to another political’ com- 
bination, and a unity was required of its members which ought ideally 
to have culminated, if the occasion arose, in the sacrifice of any one for 
the three. In mternational questions it was not Germany’s opinion, 
‘nor Austria’s, nor Italy’s, which was to be listened to, but the 
opinion of the Triple Alliance. 

Later on Germany and Austria gave their third ally to understand 
that on certain questions their egoism must prevail In order to 
avoid this state of things Italy gave to the Triple Alliance an inter- 
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pretation which it had not been supposed to have at the beginning. 
Thus a new political system was inaugurated. 

Italy, on the other hand, has never made any mystery of her 
faithfulness to the traditional friendship with Great Britain; amd the 
Allies knew that on certain particular questions—such as those 
conceming the Mediterranean—-she would respect any opinions 
exchanged with England. 

Then came the striking rapprochement between France and Italy. 
And even at Berlin or Vienna it was at last found that the system of 
allowing the different members of the Aliance a certain liberty of 
action had good init. It came also to be understood at Paris and St 
Petersburg ; so that we are now able to observe—as I have already said 
-——the following strange condition of things: One party to the Triple 
Alhance, Italy, is bound by special relations of friendliness to France 
and England ; the two other parties, Germany and Austria, are making 
efforts to reach the same position with regard to Russia On the 
other hand, one of the nations of the Dual Alliance, France, enter- 
tains relations with England, the cordialtty of which does not appear 
to have been spoiled by the imprudences of certain French politicians 
and by the follies of the Parisian Press. 

It follows from this that the former rigid system of alliances has 
been succeeded by a much more complicated thing. The political 
balance of weights and counterweights in Europe, not many years ago, 
was worked and understood easily enough. 

The abandonment on the part of the United States of the old 
policy, replaced by the activities of Imperialism; the issue of the 
Russo-Japanese War, so morally profitable to the Empire of the 
Mikado, has greatly enlarged the old concert, which can no longer be 
described, as in former times, as “ European.” 

The real European machine has in its turn been transformed; it has 
become complicated with a set of springs of which we have hardly yet 
come to understand the working. 

Italy, then, in common with most of the great Powers, is not so 
much at a turning-pomt as engaged in a change of system which we 
approach with the perplexity always experienced with something new. 
The future will soon show us whether this novel system of 
apparently strange compromises, this system which on account of its 
combmation of springs ought to be elastic, is preferable to the old 
one, and whether it will afford the nations that pacific development 
which is the highest aim of modern politic. We have seen this 
system at work so little as yet and in so disquieting a fashion—in 
view of certain quite recent events—that we dare not risk the slightest 
judgment, or the slightest prophecy, with regard to it. It is the 
unknown. 


AN ITALIAN. 


CHINESE LABOUR AND IMPERIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


N the recent discussions on Chinese labour it has, as a rule, been 
taken for granted, by both parties to the controversy, that it is a 
question which must eventually be settled for themselves by the people 
of the Transvaal when they have been endowed with responsible 
Government, and that if they choose then to continue it, the Imperial 
Government will be absolved from further responsibility. 

` But will this really be the case? 

The importation of Chinese labour into the Transvaal is undertaken 
under the sanction of the Convention with China of 1 3th May, 1904, 
which recites that by the Convention of Peking of 24th October, 1860, 
the Emperor of China consented to allow Chinese subjects, wishing to 
take service in British Colonies, to do so in conformity with regulations 
to be drawn up, and that as such regulations had not been drawn up, 
it is agreed that on each occasion when indentured emigrants are 
required for a particular British Colony or Protectorate, the British 
Mmnister in Peking shall notify the Chinese Government of the terms 
and conditions on which they are to be engaged. The Convention is 
to be in force for four years, after which time it is terminable by 
either Government on a-year’s notice. 

No mention is made in the Convention of the Transvaal; it applies 
generally to all British Colonies or Protectorates. 

This Convention, like the Convention of Peking, is an Imperial - 
treaty, and the Chinese Government would not, and could not, deal 
directly with the Government either of the Transvaal or of any other 
colony. If therefore the Transvaal should decide to continue the 
importation of labourers they can do so during the four years for which 
the Convention is to be in force ; but the British Government can, and 
there can be no doubt that they will, give notice terminating it 
(should the Chinese Government not do so) at the end of that time, 
unless they are satisfied that the conditions are such ag they can 
approve, and that they do not approximate to slavery. 
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It is necessary therefore to consider accurately what is the legal 
definition of slavery; not to be carried away on the one hand by 
passionate declamation against the Ordinance, or on the. other by 
descriptions of the well-bemg of the labourers, or of the necessity or 
efficiency of their work. The question to be decided is, whether it 
does or does not approach to slavery. 

What then is slavery? It is defined very clearly in Mr. Hargrave’s 
famous argument in the case of Sommersett (a slave forcibly detained in 
England), which was tried in 1771. “The law of England,” said Mr. 
Hargrave, 

will not permit any man to enslave himself by contract... it will 
not allow the servant to invest the master with an arbitrary power of 
correcting, imprisonmg, or alienating him: it will not permit him to 
renounce the capacity of acquiring and enjoying property, or to 
transmit a contract of service to his issue: in other words, it will not 
permit the servant to incorporate into his contract the ingredients of 
slavery. 

Tried by this definition it will be found that the Chinese labour in 
the Transvaal approaches very nearly indeed to slavery; that if not 
slavery, it is at any rate a contract of penal servitude, for it constitutes 
as punishable crimes what are not crimes against the general law of 
the land, but are only made so as being violations of the particular 
contract of service. 

Moreover, Section 31, Clause 13, of the Labour Importation 
Ordinance provides that any labourer who shall have any interest, 
whether as partner or otherwise, in any trade or business, shall be 
lable to a fine not exceeding 450, and m default of payment to 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding three months. What is this 
but a renouncement of the capacity of acquirmg and enjoying 
property? 

It must be borne in mind that a contract in general restraint of trade 
is, by the ordinary rule of law, illegal; yet here the labourer consents 
not only to an absolute restraint of trade, but that the restraint shall 
be enforceable against him by fine and imprisonment. 

This clause alone, apart from the many other penal restrictions 
contained in the Ordinance, shows how widely it has diverged from 
the humane principles of the English Law. 

It is asserted by the advocates of Chinese labour that the Imperial 
Government, if a responsible Transvaal Government should decide 
to continue it, have no power, whilst the Convention is in force, either 
to interfere with the importation of labourers, or to abrogate or 
ameliorate in any way the conditions of their service. l 

It is, however, by no means certain that they are not in a position to 
put an end to it altogether, and at once. At least it would seem so 
from a perusal of the correspondence. 

A contract of such exceptional stringency must, more than any other 
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contract, be rigidly adhered to, and no new conditions, and more 
especially no new penalties, be imported into it; otherwise the 
labourers might reasonably urge that they were led into accepting it 
by a serious musrepresentation ; a misrepresentation in their case of a 
peculiarly mjurious character, inasmuch as they have been removed 
from their country, and their whole status altered. 

Consequently, construed from the labourers’ point of view, the 
Labour Importation Amendment Ordinance of 1905 constitutes an 
essential variation of the contract they entered into in China, for it 
creates no fewer than eight entirely new offences, regarding which - 
Mr. Lyttelton, in his telegram to the Earl of Selborne of the 23rd 
October, 1905, makes the following significant comment :— 


I wish to say that I think great caution should be enjoined in the 
administration of the clauses as to collective fines upon head boys and 
gangs, the deductions of fines from wages, and the penalties fer the 
possession of opium. I fear that these powers, if injudiciously ' 
applied, might easily lead to discontent and rioting. (Blue Book, 
Transvaal, C.D. 2786. 35.) 


The labourers were certainly entitled to know that these sat 
ments would be imposed, for they could of themselves have no idea of 
some of the offences that have smce been created. For instance, in 
China we force our opium upon them, and have waged two wars to do 
so, yet the mere possession of opium in Johannesburg is constituted a 
serious crime. 

Whilst the original Ordinance was under consideration, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, on the 1st March, 1904, asked Mr. nena an exceedingly 


“pertinent question :— 


whether, seeing that Chinese labourers in the Transvaal wil be 
excluded by the Ordinance recently passed from the benefit of the 
Transvaa: Masters’ and Servants’ Law, 1880, he will take steps to 
embody m the regulations about to be framed those parts of the law’ 
which are applicable, and especially the sections empowering a court 
to set aside a contract of service upon reasonable proof that one of 
the parties was induced to enter into the same by fraud, a as 
tation, or concealment. 


Mr. Lyttelton replied that he would take legal advice on the subject, 
and he afterwards, in a dispatch to Lord Milner, dated March 25th, 
1o04, wrote :—— 


with regard to the first point raised in the question, it is provided by 
Section 8 of the Labour Importation Ordinance that the provisions 
of the contract entered into by the labourer shall be explained to 
him, and a certificate to that effect is made conclusive evidence of 
the facts therein stated. I am advised that it follows from this that 
no labourer could afterwards say that he was induced to enter into the 
contract by fraud, misrepresentation or concealment, and that in view 
of the elaborate safeguards provided by Section 8 of the Ordinance 
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and Section 3 of the Regulations contained io your telegram of the 
8th March, No. 1, such a provision as is suggested in the question 
would, as it appears to me, be unnecessary, and would only assist 
fraudulent labourers to trump up vexatious cases. (C.D. 2026, 
No. 11.) 


It should be mentioned that the contract of service is to be in the 
form appended to the Ordinance, and that Clause 1 thereof states 
specifically that the labourers shall proceed to the Witwatersrand 
District, and shall there work in accordance with the provisions of the 

Labour Importation Ordinance, 1904, and any regulations made there- 
“under, for a period of three years; and Clause 4 provides that each of 
the said labourers shall, so long as he remains in the Transvaal, be 
subject to the provisions contained in the Labour Importation 
Ordinance, and the regulations made thereunder, and more especially 
to such of the said provisions as are substantially set forth in the 
schedule to the said contract. 

The schedule contains a full and complete statement of all the 
restrictions and penalties to which the labourers contracted to render 
. themselves liable, the object being, as Lord Milner expressed it in his 

telegram of the 2nd February, 1904, “to inform the labourer before he 

“signs of all the disabilities he will be under during his residence in 

“the Transvaal” (Transvaal, C.D. 1898, No. 2.) 

Now by the Labour Importation Amendment Ordinance of 1905 new 
disabilities have been imposed, and new offences created, which are 
not offences under the general law of the land, but offences arising 
purely out of, and in relation to his contract. Has not then a labourer 
who has been punished in respect of any of them a right of action both 
against his importer, and against the Transvaal Government, on the 
ground that his offence was not one in respect of which he had 
consented to render himself lable, that he had been guilty of no 

‘breach in committing it, and that he had been led into the contract 
by misrepresentation in not being told that these invidious laws would 
subsequently be enacted against him; laws to which no reference is 
made in the schedule to the contract he had signed? It is difficult to 
see what answer could be made. 

It may, of course, be said that, whatever the nature of the Ordinance 
may be, however inequitable, the Transvaal Courts are bound by it, 
and cannot go behind it, or discuss it But this would seem to be at 
any rate an arguable point ; for in the case of Bull v. Wing Chong the 
Supreme Coort of British Columbia decided that the “Chinese Regula- 
“tion Act of 1884” was ultra vires the legislature of that colony. 

The then Chinese Ambassador, Lew, when writing to Lord Rosebery 
on the subject, mentioned that the case had been appealed to the 
Privy Council, but the appeal does not seem to have been proceeded 
with. (Australasia C. 5448. 1888.) 

In any case, should the Transvaal Courts hold that they have no 
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jurisdiction, a suit would probably lie in the Consular Courts in China, 
for the contract was entered into there. i 

The whole question might however be conveniently raised by 
applying for a writ of kabeas corpus in the case of the next Chinaman 
imprisoned under the amending Ordinance, if there be such a pro- 
cedure in the Transvaal. 

Any action on the part of the Chinaman himself has been rendered 
exceedingly difficult ; for although by the Convention of 1904, Article 
Q, it is expressly stipulated that “an officer or officers shall be appointed 
“whose duty it shall be to ensure that the emigrants shall have free 
“access to the Courts of Justice, to obtain the redress for injuries to 
“person and property which is secured to all persons, irrespective of 
“race, by the local law,” this article bas been nullified in the spirit, if 
not in the letter, by the withdrawal of the Chinese from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary magistrates, and the placing of them, by virtue of the 
provisions of the amending Ordinance, under the Labour Super- 
- Intendent and Inspectors, who have been given extensive magisterial 

powers. j 

In addition to this, by Regulation 41, Sub-clause 2 of the original 
Ordinance, it is provided that, “any labourer obtaining a permit for the 
“purpose of making a complaint against his employer, or to obtain 
“access to or redress in a Court of Law, and then making a frivolous 
“complaint, shall be lable to a fine not exceeding £2”; a very harsh 
regulation when it is remembered that the Chinese Consuls and Vice- 
Consuls of Chinese nationality, stipulated for by the Convention, have, 
apparently, never been appointed, but that their places have been 
taken by the very superintendent and inspectors to whom these 
magisterial powers have now been given. 

The Kaffirs, when they feel ill-used or unfairly treated, are generally 
able to escape to their homes. On this subject Sir Marshall Clarke, 
the Resident Commissioner in Rhodesia, writes: “The natives seldom 
“complain, they prefer to run away, and it is often difficult to ascertain 
“the cause of their dissatisfaction” But the Chinaman has no means 
of escape ; ignorant as he is of the language of the people around him, 
and of all the local conditions, there is nothing for him but to stay 
wherc he is, and serve out his time. The more reason that his contract 
should not have been varied in the smallest degree. 

It is for these reasons a very debatable question whether the 
Labour Amendment Ordinance has not vitiated the original contract 
altogether. A question not so much for the Chinaman to consider— 
he is n0 longer in a position to do so on an independent footing, having 
been removed from his country—but for the Imperial Government, who 
were responsible for his removal—whether they would not be justified 
in’ compelling his instant return on the ground that both the contract 
and the Conventien have been broken in many material particulars. 

-The Johannesburg people insist that if the Imperial Government 
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were to order an immediate repatriation, they would render themselves 
liable in heavy damages to the importers; but if the view here put 
forward be correct, both the importers and the Transvaal Government 
have rendered themselves liable, and with a continuing liability, for 
grave breaches of contract on their part, more especially to those of 
the Chinese who have undergone punishment:for any of the new 
offences created by the amending Ordinance. 

Ever since the Chinese were imported there has been, it may be 
noted, a remarkable disregard of nearly all the safeguards and provi- 
sions stipulated for before the Ordinance was passed. 

Mr. Lyttelton, in his despatch to the Foreign Office, dated March 
5th, 1904, made the following important sfatement :— 


With regard to the second point raised by the Chinese Minister 
relating to corporal purishment, Lord Milner pointed out that any 
labourers imported would be amenable to the law of the land, by which 
everybody, including whites, is liable ta corporal punishment for 
certain offences. But no corporal punishment would be allowed 
except for such offences, and in these cases it could only be inflicted 
after trial and sentence by a magistrate or judge. 


The Convention having on this undertaking been duly signed, what 
was Lord Milner’s action regarding it? Mr. Lyttelton has supplied the 
answer in his telegram to Lord Selborne of October 24th, 1905 :— 


At the end of August I received from you a statement as to an 
arrangement which Mr. Evans, the late Superintendent of Foreign 
Labour, had made on his own responsibility. There appears to be 
no record of this arrangement, and I accordingly referred to Mr. 
Evans for his account of it. 

He states that, realising as he did the impossibility of personally 
inquiring into every trivial offence, and the desirability of allowing 
the compound manager some authority over the men for whose order 
he was responsible, he informed the mine managers that in cases of 
breaches of discipline and trivial offences, for which it was not con- 
sidered necessary to prosecute, he would not interfere if slight corporal 
punishment, limited in degree to punishment of such a nature as is 
permitted in schools in England, was admmistered after due enquiry, 
at which the offender should be present, before the Chinese speaking 
compound manager. 


He informed Lord Milner of his action, and the latter took no 
objection. 

Subsequently om his departure from the Transvaal, Mr. Evans 
informed Sir A. Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor, who had recently 
retumed from leave, to the same effect, and told him that the arrange- 
ment had receivet Lord Milners sanction. It appears that the 
inquiries, consequent on the various breaches of the peace which 
occurred in May, brought to light the fact that this permission to the 
mine officials to inflict slight corporal punishment had been abused, 
and it was cancelled. 
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Mr. Lyttelton goes on to express his profound regret and , 
disapproval of what had been done, and the whole of the correspond- 
ence shows his extreme solicitude that the terms of the Convention 
should be strictly observed, but they show also the powerlessness of 
the Colonial Office to maintain.a sufficient supervision over the actual 
working of the Ordinatices ; the fact being that it is not safe to entrust 
any men with such extensive power over others. 

Lord Milner has told us that to call Chinese labour “slavery” is 
an abuse of language, but how is it possible to otherwise describe it, in 
the face of these floggings? “The law of England,” to quote once more 
Mr. Hargrave, “will not allpw the servant to invest the master with an 
“arbitrary power of correcting him.” Yet this arbitrary power was 
granted by Lord Milner to the Mine Officials. 

The permission to flog was a breach of the Convention with the 
Chinese Government; the authority to deduct fines from the labourers 
wages is a variation of the contract with the men. The Attorney- 
General, Sir R. Solomon, when bringing in the amending Ordinance, 
said :— . 

We have about one thousand of these Chinese labourers in gaol, 
and a very large majority of them are in gaol for very minor offences 
indeed, for contravening regulations under the Ordinance and so forth. 
In most cases they have had the option given them of paying a fine, 
but they refused to pay a fine, even if the fine is only £r, with the 
alternative of seven days’ imprisonment; they prefer gomg to prison 
for seven days. 

The consequence is that we have our gaols overcrowded, and we 
have the expense of feeding them while they are in gaol, which is 
not a small item. So that we came to the conclusion that in dealing 
with offences committed by these Chinese labourers on the mines, 
the Superintendent and Inspectors should have the power to see 
that the fine is paid by having it deducted from the wages of the 
labourer. i 

The first point to be commented on here is the very large number 
- of coolies in gaol—a thousand is surely ar enormous proportion ; and, 
secondly, the remark “even if the fine is only £1,” showing that as a 
rule itis considerably heavier. But even £1 is a very heavy fine indeed 
for a man earning only 1s. 6d. per day, so heavy that if a man were 
fined often it would be quite possible for him to have to retum to 
China, and to have had hardly any money at all paid to him for his 
three years of arduous work. This possibility ought, in justice, to 
have been explained to him before he left his country, instead of which 
the contract specifically states that in default of payment of a fine he 
shall be liable to imprisonment. The scale of fines all through 1s, 
indeed, excessively high ; for having any interest in a business it is as 
much as 450, or over two years’ wages. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the moral of the whole thing 
is, that itis not safe to place men in a position of servitude under those 
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who have so much to gain by their labour; the desire of profit invari- 
ably deadens the sense of justice. The only safe way to prevent the 
recurrence of these abuses is to put an end to the system altogether, 
and to send the labourers back on the ground of continuous violations 
both of the Convention and of the contract; or to allow them to 
remain, but under free conditions. 

Should the Imperial Government eventually decide on this course 
it is to be hoped that the people of the Transvaal will recognise that 
they are members of an Empire in which there are many conflicting 
interests and that they will recall the wise words used by Mr. 
Fysh, the Tasmanian Premier, in a memorandum dissenting from the 
decision of the Conference held to consider whether further legislative 
restriction of Chinese immigration into the Australian Colonies was 
necessary, “because convinced that upon occasions where the insular 
“interest of the colonies can be secured only with those which are 
“Tmperial, it behoves these colonies to remember that their preserva- 
“tion is maintained by British forces, and that Colonial Acts must be 
“justified by the Home Government,” and that there may be no more 
heated talk of cutting the painter; talk of singular ingratitude from a 
colony for which the British nation has made such heavy sacrifices in 
blood and money. 

There is an old Spanish proverb which says, “A silver mine means 
“misery; a gold mine ruin.” The Transvaal mines have cost this 
country a vast sum already; they need not be allowed to make her 
bankrupt in honour. The Butish Empire in the East is built up on a 
tradition of adherence to a given word, cost what it may, and if faith 
in that tradition be lost it will shake the very foundations of our 
power. 

It is astonishing that the Churches have not protested more 
vehemently against the Labour Ordinances, for they cut at the very 
root of their mission work in China. “These three nations, England, 
“America and Germany,” wrote a Chinaman to the North China Daily 
News, in 1900, “are countries that believe in Jesus. Can they treat 
“China thusp At first Christians said that Western countries were 
“just, patient, benevolent and good. Now it seems as though none 
“of these things are so, and that their words are groundless.” 

The issues at stake are greater, by far, than the economic working 
of the Transvaal mines. 


H. C. THOMSON. 
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QUERELLE DALLEMAND. 


QUARREL of Germans” used to be quite a common phrase 

in Europe with a very definite meaning which bids fair to _ 

be sood revived with a new shade of significance this time drawn 
from the world’s experience of Germany’s attitude on the Moroccan 
Question. For the entire dispute from its inception down to the 
crisis reached a few days ago at Algeciras is in truth “ une querelle 
“@ Allemands,” unintelligible to the rest of the world, except on an 
assumption which would sadden not only Germany’s foreign friends, 
but even those who cherish but a vague belief in the future of 
humanity. The negotiations which led up to the Conference, the 
course of the discussions at Algeciras, the alternate resort by the 
. Kaiser's Government to lures and deterrents, to vague promises and 
veiled threats, and, above all, the never-varying assurance that love 
of peace is a constant factor if not the principal motive in Germany’s 
policy, remind one ‘unpleasantly of the unctuous phrases of Admiral: 
Alexeyeff and his’ colleagues before the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War. From the very outset the Germans have spoken a _ 
language which not only France but Europe and the world has always 
misunderstood, so that Count Bülow can afirm what the philosopher 
Hegel is reported to, have said of himself: Among all who heard me 
only one has understood what I said, and that one.. has. .: 
misunderstood me. The Anglo-French Enxteate Cordtale was approved 
by the Chancellor as harmless, nay helpful, to Germany, but as soon 
as Russia’s armies were broken these predicates changed to their 
opposites ; the boom of Japanese cannons had soured their sweetness 
as thunder turns new milk Then the Conference was proposed as a 
golden bridge which would allow each side to regain its former 
positions without loss of dignity, but in time it was found that the 
German architect had built up a bridge of sighs. France’s position 
‘in Morocco had been publicly recognised as exceptional, yet when the 
time came to draw practical consequences from that formal ‘acknow- 
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-ledgment Germany wished that France should wield just one-thirtieth 
of the influence belonging to Europe in Morocco. Just one-thirteth! 
Yet Germany had frankly confessed that France’s position was 
exceptional. Truly her policy is wrapped in words like weeds and 
her ways appear inscrutable. 

The very Conference itself was a concession made for peace sake 
by the Republic to Gernrany’s amour propre. It was quite needless 
from an international point of view, and worse than useless from the 
French angle of vision. Germany desired it, people hold, as a 
means of saving her face. M. Rouvier yielded, and since then he 
has gone on yielding, until he lately reached the point where finality 
began, and fatality confronted him. The upshot of it all is that now 
the negotiations are where they were before the Conference was 
summoned, the only difference being the wanton humiliation of 
France, whose people are asking their leaders whether after all it 
would not have been better had M. Delcassé’s policy been followed. 
It is instructive especially for British advocates of an immediate 
cordial friendship with Germany to note the suddenness with which 
the fair weather of Germany’s friendship alternates with the foul 
weather of her hostility coming like a bolt from the blue. 


A CLUE TO GERMANY’S POLICY. 


Politicians well acquainted with the modern Gothic style in which 
diplomacy builds up its plans on the banks of the Spree have a theory 
which it would be rash to accept without convincing proofs, and 
imprudent to pass over wholly without mention. It is briefly this: 
the leading motive—let¢motiv—of Germany’s policy in Europe has for 
long been the estrangement of England and France on the one side, 
and the enmity of France and Russia on the other. Personally 
I cannot accept that or indeed any similar theory of a 
completely rounded line of action, conceived by a far-sighted states- 
man and religiously adhered to by his persevering successors. Policies 
are never elaborated in that dogmatic way even in system-loving 
Germany. Time and changing circumstance invariably help to mould 
the conceptions of the most genial statesman that ever lived. At the 
same time, however, it must be admitted that a very plausible case 
is made out by the people who believe in a cut and dry plan which 
has been uniformly followed, if not since the peace of Frankfort, for at 
least during that portion of the Kaiser Wilhelm’s reign which began 
with the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. They point to the chivalry, 
the sweetness, the lovingkindness which the Kaiser displayed towards 
France and the French. So long as these were at variance with the 
British people France’s expansion beyond the seas was furthered by 
Wilhelm IT. with a degree of warmth which surprised his own subjects 
almost as much as their former foes. The Hinterland of Togo was 
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in this graceful manner ceded to the Republic, while the hoisting of 
the Tricolour in the country about Lake Tchad was warmly approved 
by the Emperor. In Morocco, too, he was selfless “Place aux 
“francais,” was the devise of his diplomatic representations. And 
during all this time the relations between England and France were 
becoming worse and worse, until they came within sight of war at 
Fashoda. 

True Post hoc ergo propter hoc is misleading as a method of reason- 
ing. None the less, say students of politics, the coincidence is striking. 
Or put it this other way :—So long as France looked upon England as 
her secular enemy, Germany promoted all the schemes of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic at almost any cost to herself, but the moment 
England and France rub out old scores, forget their old animosities, 
and resolve to live as neighbours and good friends, Germany 
browbeats her Westem neighbour, compels her to treat the 
agreement with England as waste paper, worries her on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, and refuses to leave her in peace unless she 
accepts conditions which will not only reduce her to the level of 
a satellite revolving round Berlin, but will keep her in a state of 
perennial hostility with the British people. “Good morning, brother 
“vassals!” one of the secondary German monarchs is reputed to 
have said to his brethren ın Versailles after the creation of the Empire. 
Now when France can with truth salute Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and 
Baden in similar terms, Germany will relent towards her. But not 
until then. Such is the view of the school of diplomatists whose 
impressions—no self-respecting diplomatist would permit himself to 
entertain convictions—I am endeavouring to record. 


GRETCHEN AS PENELOPE AT ALGECIRAS. 


The course of the Conference—itself an object lesson which Europe 
would certainly do well to take to heart—is instanced as a further 
symptom of the masked comedy which has done so much to discredit 
the foreign policy of the German Government. The Moors were 
tenderly taken under the Kaisers wing and petted as good 
Mahommedans. But far from feeling like Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom, they imitated Jeshurun, who waxed fat and kicked. , 

They smiled in their broad sleeves at the advent of all these grave- 
looking infidel history-makers, and resolved within their hearts to 
give them rope enough to hang each other. And as the success of 
Germany’s policy is said to depend upon the mutual dissensions of 
Continental Powers, so the hopes of the bland Moors are founded 
upon the feuds of the Christian nations. Fora long time the delegates 
continued to meet, daily exchange phrases, and leave every essential 
question untouched. Certain principles indeed they did lay down 
authoritatively and superfluously. Such as those of the open door, the 
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subject of Morocco, the sovereignty of the Sultan and the international 
control of finances. All this was superfluous because already agreed 
upon. 

“The sovereignty of the Sultan” or “Emperor” of Morocco is a 
phrase that has a pleasant ring about it, and it is perhaps mght and 
proper that the man whose country the powerful Kaiser went so 
far out of his way to visit should be dignified with the title of 
Emperor rather than that of, chieftain or ringleader. But in truth 
he is hardly’more than this. The district in which his writ runs is 
much more restricted than people are commonly aware, and the 
remainder of the country is misruled by his enemies and notably by 
the Pretender, Bu Hamara. To make the sovereignty-of such a ruler 
a principle of international policy is dangerous. For it is not only 
unruly tribes that call the sovereignty of Abdul-Aziz in question. The 
members of the Conference who solemnly promulgated his sovereignty, 
nullified it with the same degree of solemnity, by discussing the 
question of the sale of arms. Now an independent Emperor who is 
not allowed to determine where, when and under what conditions he 
will have fire-arms imported into his country, is surely a curious political 
entity. 

Again, who is to carry out all such prohibitions framed by the 
Conference ?* Certainly not the Sultan’s soldiers, because they regard 
the sale of their own nfles and other weapons to anybody who is ready 
to give them a good pour-boire in return as a perquisite to which they 
have an indispensable right. The same difficulty arose when the 
question of taxation came up for a practical solution. Tea, postage 
stamps, electric lights and a number of other luxuries or 
necessities of civilisation which Europeans can hardly do with- 
out were to be taxed. For the good Moorish Emperor needs 
money, accordingly the taxes were to be raised enormously. 
But who was to compel the people, Moorish and foreign, to 
pay? No doubt Christian Germany, who had come so far to help 
her Mohammedan protégé, would see to that; so at least the Moors 
thought, and it is not reported that they smiled or otherwise mani- 
fested their sense of amusement at the spectacle of a Sovereign- 
Emperor who cannot get arms without a permit from other States, 
and cannot get his taxes without the help of foreign soldiers to levy 
them. One may, however, draw a fairly accurate mental picture of 
the hornet’s nest which would be disturbed in Morocco if Christian 
residents were got to tax themselves very heavily for the behoof of 
the Moorish Sultan and his ladies, and then to tax the natives as well. 
And if the tax screwdrivers were composed of Christians of various 
countries and denominations, the fate of Kilkenny cats would threaten 
them all. 


* Mayimilian Harden in the 2wAse7% No. 18, has pertinently asked this question. 
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THE TURNING POINT. 


After all this solemn trifling had gone on for some time Count 
Tattenbach changed, it is said, not only his attitude, but also his 
tone. Now im diplomacy it is the tone that makes the music, and 
German diplomatists can when necessary introduce a very jarring 
note into the finest symphony. In this case Count Tattenbach and 
von Radowitz are said to have done so. The control of the banking 
operations of the future Morocco State Bank Count Tattenbach 
proposed to place in the hands of an international board, on which 
France, who has already lent the Sultan about seventy-five per cent. 
of all foreign capital he has ever borrowed, would exercise no greater 
influence than, say Belgium. In a word, the representatives of the 
Republic, who were sent to Algeciras out of deference to the wish of 
the German Emperor and as a sacrifice to the cause of peace, were 
there humiliated deliberately it would seem and wantonly. And at 
that very time Kaiser Wilhelm was himself uttering sweet nothings to 
Baron Courcel in Copenhagen and adroitly helping the Baron to get 
inside his heavy overcoat. And the upshot of it all? War, reply the 
French, who have been hurriedly preparing their defence. Possibly, 
reply outsiders, nay probably; but not just yet There are many 
weighty considerations, political, military and ethico-conventional, 
which strongly militate against any such fateful leap being taken 
to-day or to-morrow. But as the Germans put it, aufgeschoben ist 
nichi aufgehoben. 

The deadlock at Algeciras, even if it led to the complete break up 
of the Conference, would not yet be the formal end of everything. 
Many hold that peace, nay friendship, between Germany and France 
would still be a likely event if England and France would only, 
disagree as in the days of Fashoda And it is impossible to refute 
convincingly the statement. That is the real root of the. matter, the 
Anglo-French eatente. What makes things more precarious still is 
the change in the British Government which the recent elections have 
brought about. Our foreign policy, we are assured on the highest 
authority, will undergo no corresponding change, and we have no 
reason to doubt this assurance. But in Berlin people interpret the 
‘political conjuncture differently. They hold that the British Foreign 
Office will make no deliberate change in its attitude towards France, 
will in fact pay in full all the debts of honour contracted by the late 
Conservative Government, but they feel equally certain that the 
British working men, whose power has now made itself felt and is 
sure to increase continuously, will not allow any Government to risk 
a war merely because France and Germany cannot agree about 
Morocco. The workmen want higher wages, more comfortable houses 
and lower taxes, and they will discountenance and if needs be veto 
any policy that might hinder the attainment of these ends by bringing 
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on a war. That view may be groundless, absurd, insulting, but it is 
held and held firmly in Berlin, and practical consequences are being 
drawn from it with the same deliberation as though it were an 
absolute fact. 


GERMANY'S POLICY AS SEEN BY ITS AUTHOR. 


Well-informed Frenchmen are especially troubled at the thought 
that the entire civilised world may not be found on their side in the 
question of right and wrong. For they were and are especially 
anxious that if the might were Germany’s the nght should be theirs. 
And now they have or think they have reason to believe that the 
highest representatrves of the United States are being constantly 
supplied with information on the subject by the highest representative 
of Germany, which, being coloured by unconscious prejudices, is 
biassing the minds of those who were hitherto among France’s best 
friends. If this were true, and like all the other assertions emanating 
from the same circles, it sounds plausible enough, although personally 
I am disposed to question it, the French would be justified in 
regarding it as a very serious consideration calculated to influence 
public opinion unfavourably among English-speaking peoples. 

In some such way as this they affirm the case for Germany has 
constantly been put to those Americans, whose approbation seemed 
worth striving for: the Kaiser has no intention of making war 
against France or of humiliating her in any way. Very far from that ; 
he is anxious to live dtmicably with the French people whom he 
respects and likes. He has proved the sincerity of this sentiment 
over and over again. And in this thorny problem of Morocco his sole 
aim is to do the right thing for all nations as he understands it, and 
to do it with the least amount of friction. Hence he advocates the 
“open door” for everybody and claims nothing for Germany, or at 
any rate nothing which shall not be shared by every nation without 
exception. He does not even insist that Germany shall police 
‘Morocco. Fair play all round—that admirable American principle— 
is also his maxim in politics. 

The political leaders of England have heard a similar story, to 
which however a significant rider is added to the effect that Germany’ 
expects the English to do their duty. “War is an abomination to us, 
“peace our constant aim. You English likewise desire order and 
“an opportunity for normal development. Our single-handed efforts 
“may be foiled; yours and ours combined must be successful You 
“have no wish to pass through the ordeal of another campaign, 
“neither can you afford to wound the susceptibilities of the French 
“by refusing to espouse their quarrel after having gone with and 
“supported them so far. All these difficulties may be solved, all 
“these dangers warded off by employing a little salutary firmness 
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“towards your friends in Paris You have acquired the right to offer 
“them advice, and. it would be a breach of genuine friendship not to 
“exercise it, Get France therefore to give up the selfish aim that 
“inspires her policy in the-Moorish question, and all will be -plain 
“sailing. You know, as we know, and indeed as all the world 
“knows, that her proposals at the Algeciras Conference were 
“mere diplomatic wrappers in which the fixed resolve is neatly folded 
“up to assimilate Morocco in the distant future and to monopolise it . 
“commercially in a future less remote. Self love no doubt is also a 
“contributory fact. But for mere French vanity and French greed 
“the British people would surely not draw the sword. The choice 
“between the employment of a little firm language to-day and a 
“ruinous war to-morrow cannot be difficult. And those are the real 
“alternatives.” 


GERMANY ASSUMES THAT FRANCE IS ISOLATED. 


The touchstone of the Moorish, as indeed of all other questions 

between Germany and France, is this: If the issues have to be tried 
on the battlefield, which of the Powers will be found with France? 
And echo, as heard in Berlin, answers which? Will Russia swerve 
from an attitude of stolid neutrality? Prince Bülow believes she will 
not, and the German War Office adds that she cannot. Certainly she 
refused to take any step, to make any request, to utter any weighty word 
before the Conference met at Algeciras and while ex-Minister 
Kokoffsteff was endeavouring to borrow money in Paris. “I need a 
“large sum,” Russia then virtually said. “You shall have it,” was the 
answer, “if only you will guarantee that I shall not want it myself 
“before... .” “You shall not want it yourself,” was the reply, “but 
“I cannot give other guarantees than the fact, well known to you as 
“to me, that Kaiser Wilhelm is an honourable man, Prince Bilow is an 
“honourable man, and that they are all honourable men in whose 
“hands Germany has put the question of Morocco.” Counters in lieu 
of coin, words instead of deeds! Russia therefore will do as little 
to help France against Germany in 1906 as she did in 1870. That 
is the view rightly or wrongly taken on the banks of the Spree. 
- England will probably also confine herself, the Teutons think, to 
good words and moral sympathy. No Liberal Government would 
dare to risk a war in order to win for France the hope of one day 
peacefully interpenetrating Morocco. It is all very well to stand by 
M. Rouvier or whoever else may represent the Republic so’ long as 
the battle is being fought at the green table of ‘diplomacy. That is 
part of the game. But to endure the horrors of real war? A thousand 
timesno! That is how the Wilhelmstrasse reads the intentions of the 
new British Cabmet. 
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What is the simplest intelligible expression of the Kaiser’s policy 
in Morocco? To qualify his realm to become a Mediterranean 
Power? To drive the wedge of dissension between France and 
England? To become the Christian Protector of Islam throughout 
the world, the Shadow of the Shadows of Allah? To make things 
hum around him, as Amencans putit? Probably all of these aims are 
simultaneously pursued by the tireless monarch, say those who know 
him best. But, if facts can give us any clue to a policy which attracts 
vituperative adjectives from quiet people of several countries and 
denominations almost as naturally as a magnet attracts iron, one would 
sketch Germany’s political aims, say certain Continental diplomatists, 
somewhat as follows. 


THE KAISER’S POLICY AS OTHERS SEE IT. 


The Kaiser’s policy is a modification as well as a sharpening of that 
of Bismarck. The Emperor’s first Chancellor, despite the wonderful 
ease of conscience with which he was wont to adopt effective measures 
to attain his ends, drew a line where Wilhelm II. draws none 
Bismarck, for example, never excused, still less defended, the Turks 
when they took to killing Christians em masse. On the other hand, 
he did materially assist the Bulgarians in their struggle for freedom. 
Again, he never made any alliance, real or formal, with the Sultan, for 
whom he felt and expressed scant respect. The Kaiser, on the 
contrary, has done that and much more than that. He now has two 
Mohammedan clients:: the Sultan of Turkey and the Sultan of 
Morocco, who both look to him to perpetuate Islam in a world in 
which it is an anachronism. He is thought of in the Orient as a 
polygamist in the sphere of ideas, a man who can love and espouse 
several causes even when they seem to conflict one with the other. 

But the Kaiser is a shrewd politician withal In his dealings 
with countries not yet opened up he is wisely resolved to 
refrain from taking territory, to abstain from offering advice, 
contenting himself with commercial and industrial conces- 
sions) They form, so to say, the one thing needful; everything 
else will be superadded to the nation that has these. Few things 
irritate a susceptible Government like the Porte or the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry more than good advice about the art of governing. 
It is gallmg to a degree which we can hardly realise. Bismarck, who 
did realise it, once asked Lord Ampthill, “Why are you always giving 
“good advice to Turkey? Turkey does not want it, therefore it does 
“her no earthly good, while it inflicts some harm for you. What you 

“ought to do is to imitate Russia, who takes territory and keeps 
“from giving any advice.” Well, England did not imitate Russia 
then, and now Germany, enlightened by experience, has herself out- 
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done the Slav: she neither gives advice nor, takes territory, she only 
takes concessions. l 

The Kaiser has already tried that policy in Turkey and found that 
it answers the purpose admirably. For German influence is para- 
mount there now, and the general tendency which still makes 
itself felt is for the Hohenzollern monarch to become, so to say, 
the, secular arm of Islam, while the Commander of the Faithful 
lays ever greater stress on his religious influence. In China, too, the 
same method is being tried, necessity sharpening political under- 
standing. Kiao-chau was disgorged unwillingly but promptly, and 
with a deau geste and suitable speech. “You see,” Germany said to the 
heathen Chinese, “you see we Germans are your real friends, whose 
“amity shows itself in deeds not in mere words) We do not want 
“your soi. China for.the Chinese is our devise, as it is yours, and if 
“any Power or Powers attempt to annex, to ‘lease’ or otherwise 
encroach upon your territory or upon your authority over your own 
“people, you can reckon upon our help against them, even though they 
“be Christians and Europeans. All that we ask of you in return is 
“something that will cost you nothing and will bring you in money: 
“commercial and industrial concessions.” And at this exhibition of 
disinterestedness China is moved to her depths. 

Germany is invulnerable in the countries in which she adopts 
this new method of benevolent protection. For she has nought to 
defend there, no ports, no territory, no fleet, nothing. She can there- 
fore afford to be as blithe and careless as Horace’s traveller, whose 
pockets are empty when he meets the brigands. And the method 
which has been successful m Turkey and China will, people fancy, be 
tried likewise in Egypt when the “psychological moment” comes. If 
ever, for instance, a strong anti-Christian movement were set on foot 
in the Nile country, the mighty Protector of the Moslems would, it 
is believed, seek to realise the hopes which the sons of Mohammed 
there, as in other quarters of the globe, implicitly place in him. He 
could then say with truth and profit: “I am the Protector of Islam, 
“the friend of the Sultan of Turkey and Morocco, and the enemy of 
“those Europeans and Christians who seek to curtail the authority of 
“either.” And Egypt would bow down before the distant Pharaoh 
Such are the forecasts of observant diplomatists. 

Whether these things or others resembling them will happen in 
the future only a prophet can say, but everybody can discern what 
has actually occurred in Algeciras between Germany and France. 
The Press of nearly every country in the world cries out against the 
Kaiser's attitude there as though it were unnatural and unexpected, 
whereas the German Press, with some few exceptions, is of a different 
opinion. The murmurings of the forests of daily leaves in Berlin, 
Munich, Frankfort, Leipzig and elsewhere are songs of -praise to the 
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statesmanship of Kaiser Wilhelm. France, we are told, was well 
treated by her eastern neighbour and has nothing to complain of; 
Germany’s conduct was returned fair and normal This statement 
may be rejected or accepted, Englishmen remark, but if Germany’s 
dealings with the French people were correct and what ought to have 
been expected, then we in this country should begin to anticipate it 
without more ado. Forewarned 1s forearmed. 


RUSSIA STILL IN FLUX 


Russia may be said to be still simmering in a Medea’s cauldron 
trom which she will ultimately emerge rejuvenated like the ram, or 
¢lse dead and mutilated lke the ill-starred Pelias. And nobody 
ventures to say which it will be, so doubtful is the outlook, so untrust- 
worthy the basis of patriotic hopes. To the unbiassed and observant 
foreigner, 1t seems clear that none of the factors and elements of the 
Russian revolution, active or passive, positive or negative, have come 
up to the standard which they were expected to attain. The Govern- 
ment, the Conservatives, the Liberal Parties, the revolutionists them- 
selves, as well as the peoples of foreign races and tongues, appear 
to outsiders to have played their cards with a degree of rashness 
and a lack of deliberation which differ but little from sheer 
folly. They played into each other’s hands with perseverance, each 
one defeating its own particular ends more thoroughly than its 
uncompromising enemies could have done. The Autocracy and 
Bureaucracy, instead of profiting by the blunders of the popular 
Parties, made themselves hated by a series of wanton acts which it is 
difficult to qualify in moderate phraseclogy. The revolutionists lost 
not only more than one excellent opportunity of striking a terrible 
blow at absolutism, but managed, when they obtained the upper hand 
for a time here and there, to forfeit the sympathies of the nation by 
acts worthy of a cruel despot. The Liberal Parties sat down, so to 
say, before the nver, like the rustic in the story, waiting for the 
water to flow by. And the Government, to which many of the 
moderate elements were disposed to rally after the outbreak of the 
Moscow insurrection, instead of boldly taking the reform movement 
in hand, endeavoured to set back the hands of the clock of time and 
returned to some of the methods of the era of Plehve. 

At the present moment the pendulum is still swinging backwards 
towards reaction and the past The pnsons are filled, overcrowded. 
Arrests are not merely numerous, but they are being made with a 
contempt for the distinction between guilt and innocence, suspicion 
and proof, which is hardly credible. Minister Durnovo, who assumes 
personal responsibility for these and other measures, is said to wield 
a high and increasing degree of authority in the Empire. But the 
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most curious and significant symptom of the times is this: a political 
party whose aim and object is repeal of the Imperial manifesto of 
October, the restoration of the Autocracy, and whose members are 
alleged by Prince Meshehersky—himself a Conservative—to ‘include 
hooligans, were received in audience by the Tsar, and had the 
audacity ‘to present to Nicholas IL and to the baby Tsarevitch, the 
badge of their reactionary- party. With surprises such as this 
occurring monthly or weekly, who would venture to forecast what the 
, future has in store for Russia, the fate of old Pelias or that of `, 
the ram? 


E. J. DILLON. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


HE two volumes of “Lectures and Essays,” by the late Canon 
Ainger, recently published by Messrs. Macmillan, are a 

welcome addition to the collected works of a writer who, above most 
of his fellows, possessed what Johnson so finely called “the lettered 
“heart” Canon Beeching, to whom has been entrusted the task of 
editing Ainger’s literary remains, expresses the hope in his preface 
that in the choice of what seemed best to publish he has not done his 
friend a disservice by reprinting anything that he himself would have 
preferred to let die. There is certainly nothing in these volumes that 
is likely to damage Canon Ainger’s reputation as critic and man of 
letters. Some of the lectures, it is true, were evidently composed to be 
listened to rather than to be read; but this in no way detracts from the 
scholarly grace and sympathetic charm of manner which distinguish 
everything their author wrote. Canon Ainger’s name 1s chiefy 
associated in literature with the genius of Charles Lamb ; but he had 
many other literary interests, and the varied subjects treated in these 
volumes bear witness to the breadth of his literary appreciation and 
the catholicity of his sympathies. Most of the papers in the frst 
volume were delivered as lectures at the Royal Institution, and include 
a group of five dealing with varous aspects of Shakespeare's art; 
others have as their subjects Swift, Cowper, Burns and Scott. In the 
second volume may be specially noted the essay on “The Letters of 
“Charles Lamb,” and a charming account of an excursion made by the 
author into Hertfordshire in search of Lamb memorials ; two Coleridge 
papers, “Nether Stowey ” and “Coleridge’s Ode to Wordsworth ” ; and 
essays on “The Secret of Charm in Literature,” “True and False 
“Humour,” “The Art of Conversation,” and “The Teaching of 
“English Literature.” As a critic, Canon Ainger always put matter 
before manner ; and though he was keenly appreciative of the beauties 
of style, it was with the ideas and humanity of his author that he 
chiefiy concerned himself. He had no sympathy whatever with the 
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“art for art’s sake” pose, believing with Tennyson that “art for man’s 
“sake” was a saner, nobler, and more artistic theory of literature. If 
he sometimes insisted a little too much on the ethical element in 
literature, it was always as a man and never as a clergyman that he 
took his stand. ; 
One of the most interesting of the Shakespearian lectures is that on 
“Sir John Falstaff,’ which incidentally affords a curious study in the 
slanderous development of historical character. The original of 
Shakespeare’s greatest humorous creation, as scholars know, was Sir 
John Oldcastle, one of the most famous followers of John Wiclif, and 
a man whose true character was as remote as possible from that of the 
jovial, sack-swilling, gluttonous poltroon that Shakespeare drew. Old- 
castle, who is better known in history as Lord Cobham, a title inherited 
through his wife, was a conspicuous supporter of the Wiclif movement, 
and incurred the bitter enmity of the Church by his activity in the 
cause of religious reform. He was condemned as a heretic and thrown 
into the Tower; but after a few weeks he escaped, and taking refuge 
in the mountain fastnesses of Wales, for fiye years he managed to elude 
‘his enemies. Finally, a price being set upon his head, he was betrayed 
and brought back to London, where he was.burned at the stake, a 
martyr in the cause of Lollardry, on Christmas Day, 1417. When 
exhorted to confess and receive the Church’s absolution, Oldcastle 
refused, declaring that he looked to Heaven, and not to the Church, 
for absolution, having “offended most grievously in pride, wrath, and 
“sluttony, in covetousness and lechery.” There is no contemporary 
evidence of any kind to support the character he gave himself—aindeed, 
there is very good evidence to the contrary—and we may justly 
attribute his self-upbraidings to that Puritan sense of sin which 
magnifies past wrong-doing, however venial, into enormous transgres- 
sion. Thus Bunyan, two centuries later, blackened his own character 
for generations by confession of “all manner of vice and ungodliness.” 
We can imagine how Oldcastle’s “sacred words of humility ” were 
seized upon and made capital of by his enemies, and how the snowball 
grew :— 
Can we not fancy a wandering friar (to whom Oldcastle would be 
specially odious) expounding the moral of this as he sat by the 
villager’s fireside, where he was being made comfortable for the nightr 
-aA miserable man, my friends, by his own confession a glutton and 
a wine-bibber, and a man of most profligate life. He professes to 
teach us souod doctrine, and to take away from the poor man his 
pilgrimages and his saint-worship, and all the comforts of his 
religion. This is the man, forsooth, who discovers that the clergy 
are not men of moral lives. Who is As, to slander his neighbours 
and to blaspheme against Holy Church? Why, my friends, you 
have but to look at him to see the effects of his wicked life. Wat 
does that great fat paunch mean? What can tt mean but one thing— 
a career of gluttony and drinking of old sack and canary. But then 
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the old king, you say, thought very highly of him, and employed 
him in positions and commands of great trust. Perhaps he did fora 
while—yes—and let him be the friend and companion of his son, 
the Prince. Well, my friends, you all know how that tumed out. 
What sort of a man was the young Prince in those days? Was it not 
clearly the bed example and guidance of Oldcastle that made the 
Prince far worse than he otherwise would have been?” 


How many of the bad characters in history—and for that matter, 
how many of the good—have been built up in similar ways, and have 
become fixed in the popular mind beyond all adjustment? By the 
end of the fifteenth century the memory of the good Lord Cobham, as 
valiant a man as any in his age, had faded away, and the ecclesiastical 
travesty alone survived in the popular imagination. Fuller tells us 
that Oldcastle was “the make-sport in all plays for a coward” On 
one of these old plays Shakespeare founded “The First and Second 
“Parts of Henry IV.” and their sequel, “Henry V.” and from the 
character of Oldcastle, a piece of sheer buffoonery in the original, he 
drew his famous knight, at whom the world has been laughing ever 
since. In the first instance Shakespeare retained the name of Old- 
castle for his character, and the part was played under this name when 
Henry IV. was first put on the stage. The name was afterwards 
changed by the command of the Queen, on the petition of Lord 
Cobham’s living descendants, who had taken umbrage at this caricature 
of their great ancestor. But there was another reason In 
Shakespeare’s time Sir John Oldcastle’s real character was beginning 
to be known. Foxe’s “Martyrs” had already set forth something like 
a true picture of the historic Oldcastle; and in that age of the 
Reformation it was unsafe, or at least impolitic, to represent as a 
buffoon and a sensualist one who had died a Protestant martyr. 

As his editor says, Canon Ainger took little interest in points of 
minute research or in the discovery of new facts for their own sake. 
But when some question of character was involved, he could be both 
zealous and skilful in investigation. This is evident in his essay on 
Coleridge’s Dejection Ode, which forms an important contribution to 
the literature of its subject. Coleridge’s poem on Dejection was 
written in April, 1802, and was first printed in the Moraing Post of 
October 4th, in the same year. It then remained uncollected by its 
author until the publication of the Stbyllime Leaves in 1817. Certainly 
the best known lines in this beautiful poem, as given in the Szbyd/ine 
Leaves, are those of the stanza beginning :— 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live: 
and the Lady addressed is closely associated in our minds with the 
poet. Canon Ainger points out that in the version of the ode as first 
printed the Lady does not appear, her place being filled throughout 
the poem by a certain “Edmund,” to whom are addressed some deeply 
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significant passages, necessarily omitted when the Lady was 
substituted for the person originally addressed. Canon Ainger has no 
difficulty, from internal evidence, im identifying Wordsworth as the 
“Edmund” of the poem as originally conceived. To whom else, at 
that period of his life, could Coleridge have addressed the eee 
exquisite lines :— 

O Edmund, friend of my devoutest choice ; 

O raised from anxious dread and busy care 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 

Which thou see’st everywhere. ~ 


If further evidence were needed, the identity is proved beyond a doubt 
by Professor Knight’s discovery among the manuscripts at Coleorton of 
a copy of “Dejection,” sent by Coleridge to Sir George Beaumont, in 
which the name used is not Edmund, but Wordsworth’s own, the 
famous stanza beginning thus: “O Wiliam! we receive but what 
“we give.” 

It is unnecessary to conjecture why Coleridge substituted 
“Edmund” for “William,” or why, fifteen years later, he removed as 
far as possible all traces of its original dedication. The important fact for 
lovers of poetry is that Coleridge’s Ode was originally addressed to 
Wordsworth; and this knowledge, with the omitted lines restored, 
adds immensely to the mterest of the poem. “There is history m the 
“poem, as first framed,” says Canon Ainger truly, “and ome of the 
“most pathetic in English literature.” When Coleridge wrote his ode 
he was under thirty, but his poetic prime was past, and he knew it. 
The fatal habit of opium eating had already gained dominion over his 
mind and will; he felt his moral power slipping hopelessly away ; and 
in bis poignant distress he instinctively turned to Wordsworth, “friend 

“of his devoutest choice,” in whom he saw the very qualities he lacked: 
—as the confidant of his grief. With our present knowledge, we 
cannot doubt that Wordsworth’s “T.eech-gatherer, or, Resolution and 
“Independence,” written just one month after his friend’s ode, was 
intended as a poetic response, with its confession, so little true of the 
writer, so curiously true of the author of “Dejection ” :— 

My whote life I have lived in pleasant thought, 

As if life’s business were a summer mood ; 

As if all needful things would come unsought 

Ta genial faith, still rich in genial good: 

But how cap he expect that others should 

Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 

Love bhim, who for hameelf will take no heed at all, 


# * + + 


Students of history are well provided for just now with two 
important works in course of publication by Messrs. Longman and 
Messrs. Methuen respectively. The opening volumes of Messrs. 
Longman’s “ Political History of England,” to be completed in twelve 
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volumes, under the general editorship of Dr. William Hunt and Mr. 
Reginald L. Poole, have been recently noticed in these pages; the 
fourth volume—“ England under the Tudors,” by Mr. Arthur D. Innes 
—of Messrs. Methuen’s “History of England,” in six volumes, edited 
by Professor C. W. Oman, is now before me. Superficially, these two 
Histories would seem in competition; but closer examination shows 
that they are in many respects complementary to each other—the 
former dealing primarily with the march of political events, the latter 
paying particular attention to the social and economic development of 
the nation. 

Mr. Innes’ volume does not give us so vivid a picture of its period 
as that presented of the succeeding age in Mr. George Trevelyan’s 
brilliant study of “England under the Stuarts,” the first volume 
published in this series; but it is a thoroughly sound piece of work, 
lucid, well-arranged, always interesting, and marked throughout with 
a just perception of the underlying tendencies and forces of the age. 
The Tudor period, unlike many historical epochs determined by a 
merely dynastic title, is something more than a convenient term. The 
years between 1485 and 1603 coincide in point of time with a definite 
stage in our national-evolution, which had its beginnings in the 
centuries preceding and has had its influence down to our own day, 
but whose landmarks were definitely set up in the world of the Tudors. * 
In England as in Continental Europe, it was an era of revolutions, 
territorial, intellectual, religious, in which mediævalism passed away 
and the modern world was born. Mr. Innes lays stress on a peculiar 
feature of English Constitutional progress under the Tudors—the 
freedom from any open conflict between the sovereign and the other 
members of the‘body politic “The note of the period is a practical 
“absolutism tempered by a judicious recognition of forms and 
“precedents, and made possible by an extremely skilful attention 
“to and consideration for popular sentiment.” But shrewd and tactful 
as the Tudors were in “managing” their Parliaments, and in getting 
their own way while appearing to bow to the popular will, the 
immunity of the sovereign from organised resistance was due even 
more to circumstances than to royal diplomacy. The old nobility, 
who had threatened both Crown and Commons in an earlier age, 
were almost wiped out by the civil wars; while the mass of the 
population, weary of turmoil, was ready to welcome any ruler who 
could save the country from anarchy and establish an orderly govern- 
ment. The new nobility were naturally friendly to the dynasty to 
which they owed their creation, and in any case had neither the 
prestige nor the means to head an armed rebellion. The Church, too, 
had lost much of its political influence before Henry VILL. completed 
its subjection. Thus the first two Tudor sovereigns had many things 
in their favour in establishing a despotism: above all, they were 
relieved of the necessity of bargaining with the Commons for money. 
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The weakness of the nobles and the clergy provided other sources of 
revenue without raising the delicate subject of taxation—Henry VIL 
could fine the nobles, Henry VIIL could plunder the Church, and in 
neither case did the exploited class get any sympathy from the rest 
of the nation. 

Mr. Innes is, I think, especially successful m his treatment of 
Henry VIL, whose character has hardly received full justice from 
writers on the Tudor period. It has been the custom to concentrate 
attention upon the commanding figures of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
and to treat with comparative neglect the founder of the dynasty, 


judging him mainly from the baser aspects of his rule. It must be 


confessed that there is much which is sordid and unattractive in the 
first Tudors reign. “The King’s enemies are, for the most part, 
“contemptible persons; the King himself is a cold-blooded, long- 
‘headed ruler, merciful indeed, but from policy, not from generosity, 


“and of a meanness in money matters far from royal” Yet a king 


who could evolve order and firm government out of the political 
chaos of the Wars of the Roses, and could establish a stable dynasty 
by a policy remarkable for its leniency, was a king not without virtue. 
Henry’s leniency, whether we ascribe it to deliberate policy or to 
natural disposition, was far removed from the usual methods of the 
tyrant. The execution of the unhappy Warwick is the sole instance 


- of tyrannous bloodshed throughout the reign. Simnel was treated 


A 


with kind contempt; Perkin Warbeck, until he attempted to escape, 
certainly could not complain of the harshness of his captivity; while 
‘Suffolk and Kildare were pardoned more than once with surprising 
magnanimity. As with the leaders, so with the rank and file of the 
insurgents in the many risings with which the King hąd to contend. 
Opportunity was always taken to replenish the royal treasury by the 
infliction of fines, but, all things considered, rebels were let off very 
easily. Mr. Innes thinks there is reason to doubt if the King was ever 
fully aware of the extent of the corrupt extortions of Empson and 
Dudley, though historians have always given Henry his full share of 
the discredit. There is no doubt at all that the exactions were not 
always paid into the royal exchequer. In domestic life, Henry's 
loyalty to his wife, Elizabeth of York, was in strong contrast to the 
general licentiousness of the age; and the united grief of Henry and 
Elizabeth on Prince Arthur’s death, as recorded in a contemporary 
chronicle, scarcely harmonises with the conception of Henry as a man 
entirély devoid of tenderness and even of common humanity. 


The truth is that judged by the first half of his reign Henry might 
have been numbered among the princes with a title to be regarded . 
almost with affection. ... It seems as though a certain moral 
deterioration had eet in from the time when Henry made up his mind 
to do violence to his conscience by making away with Warwick in 
1499. Morton, his wisest counsellor, of whom More gives a most 
attractive portrait in the Utopia, died the next year; Arthor, whom ~ 
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he loved, in the spring of 1502; Elizabeth, always a refining and 
softening influence, within a twelvemonth of Arthur. To these latter 
years belong almost entirely the extortions of Empson and Dudley ; 
the harsh treatment of Katharine of Aragon, a helpless hostage in his 
hands; the revolting proposal for a union with the crary Joanna of 
Castile. This view is further borne out when we observe that in 
these years also his political foresight degenerates into craftiness, 
personal animosities playing a larger part. ‘The intellectual falling 
off is hardly less marked than the moral. For the personal repute 
of a King who was almost, if not quite, one of the great, it is to be 
regretted that his last years have cast a permanent cloud over a reign 
which emphatically made for the good of the nation over which he 
ruled. 

Another volume recently published in this series is by Mr. H. W. C. 

Davis, who deals with “England under the Normans and Angevins.” 


# +t ® * 


One opens Mr. Augustine Birrell’s latest volume of essays—“In the 
“Name of the Bodleian ” (Elliot Stock)}—with something of the feeling 
with which one turns to an author’s “last book” Immured at White- 
hall, with the very tough problem of national education before him, 
Mr. Birrell will have little time to give to literature for some years to 
come; and the prospect of.any_fyrther addition to the delightful series 
of books we have had from his pen would seem remote. We must 
therefore be duly grateful for the présent volume. 

It is unnecessary in these pages to dwell on Mr. Birrell’s literary 
qualities. Have they not given another word to the English language? 
Let it suffice to say that this new volume, with its fine literary flavour, 
its wit and wisdom, and its sane appreciations of books and bookmen, 
is a worthy companion to “Obiter Dicta” and the other collections of 
the author’s essays) One of the best things in the book is the 
character-sketch of the author’s father-in-law, the late Mr. Frederick 
Locker-Lampson, drawn in the true Elian vein, with a delicate sense 
of light and shade, and a delightfully humorous appreciation of the 
lovable foibles of the man Locker was once giving evidence in a 
dispute about the price of a picture, and he expressed the opinion that 
certain details of the picture were in bad taste. “Do you think you 
“could explain to me what is taster” asked the Judge, the late Mr. 
Justice Cave. “Mr. Locker surveyed the Judge through the eye-glass 
“which seemed almost a ‘part of his being, with a glance modest, 
“deferential, deprecatory, as if suggesting, ‘Who am J to explain 
“anything to you?’ but at the same time critical, ironical, and 
“humorous. It was but for one brief moment; the eye-glass 
“dropped, and there came the mournful answer, as from a man baffled 
“at all points: ‘No, my lord; I should find it impossible! °” Properly 
to describe Locker, says Mr. Birrell, you ought to be able to explain 
both to judge and jury what you mean by taste. “He sometimes 
“seemed to me all taste.” He inherited his connoisseurship from his 
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ancestors. His great-grandfather is mentioned by Johnson as a 
gentleman “eminent for curiosity and literature ;” and his father was 
not only the friend of Sir Walter Scott, but a most judicious buyer of 
pictures, prints, and old furniture. Locker himself would trudge miles - 
in search of bric-a-brac. When commercial-minded friends inquired 
what anything cost, he would answer, “Much shoe leather.” He never 
employed an expert to buy for him, nor did he set much store by the 
judgments of professional critics Enthusiasm he rarely expressed, 
and he was apt to depreciate his tastes; but his enjoyment of what 
he considered good was intense and intimate—‘“he clung to it.” 

So delicate a spirit, armed as it was for purposes of defence with a 
rare gift of irony and a very shrewd insight into the weaknesses and 
noisy falsettos of life, was sure to be misunderstood. The dull and 
coarse witted found Locker hard to make ont. He struck them as 
artificial and elaborate, perhaps as frivolous, and yet they felt uneasy 
in his company lest there should be a lurking ridicule behind his 
quiet, humble demeanour. There was, indeed, always an element of 
mockery in Lockers humility... . I can see him now before me, 
with a nicely graduated foot-rule in his delicate hand, measuring with 
gravye precision the height to a hair of his copy of Robinson Crusce 
(1719), for the purpose of ascertaining whether it was taller or shorter 
than one being vaunted for sale ina bookseller’s catalogue just to hand. 
His face, one of much refinement, was a study, exhibiting alike a 
fixed determination to discover the exact trath about the copy anda 
humorous realisation of the inherent tnviality of the whole business. 
Locker was 2 philosopher as well as a connoisseur. 


He was also a man of kindliest action. The sorrowful and the 
disappointed turned instinctively to him for consolation, and for his 
friends there was nothing he would not do I cannot resist another 
extract from this altogether charming sketch : 


I remember his calling at my chambers one hot day in July, when 
he happened to have with him some presents he was in course of 
delivering. Among them I noticed a bust of Voltaire and an 
unusually lively tortoise, ` generally halfway out of a paper-bag. 
Wherever he went he found occasion for kindness, and his whimsical 
adventures would fill a volume. I sometimes thought it would really 
be worth while to leave off the struggle for existence and gently to 
subside into one of Lord Rowton’s houses in order to have the 
pleasure of receiving in my new quartersa first visit from Mr. Locker. 
How pleasantly would he have mounted the stair, laden with who 
knows what small gifts ?—e box of mignonette for the window-sill, an 
old book or two, as likely as not a live kitten, for indeed there was 
never an end to the variety or ingenuity of his offerings! How 
felicitous- would have been his greeting! How cordial his compli- 
ments? How abiding the sense of his unpatronising friendliness! 
But it was not to be. One can seldom choose one's pleasures. 


A READER. 


THE 
NEW GOVERNMENT AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


HAT will history say about the election of 1906? The 
\ question is irresistible, but the answer baffles us. We 
stretch in vain towards a point of vantage from which we may 
pierce through the accidents of electioneering to the heart of the 
thing. The positive answer is past finding out, yet with some con- 
fidence we may conjecture what history will not say. It will not 
attnbute this great and uniform movement of opinion to petty causes 
such as electioneering cartoons or other forms of misrepresentation 
with which politicians are accustomed to charge each other, nor even 
so much as we think to the manoeuvres of Mr. Balfour and the dislike 
of his dialectics. Nor again is it likely to accept the swing of the 
pendulum as a sufficient explanation. Action and reaction there is, 
no doubt, in public opinion, but if we look back there is nothing 
automatic in the process so far as history recordsit. For nearly forty 
years in the middle of the last century the Liberal and Whig tendency 
‘prevailed with but one short interval of Conservative administration ; 
for twenty years at the end of the century the Unionist and Con- 
servative Party held power with one still briefer interval of Liberal 
administration. 'The pendulum theory of the electorate rests almost 
entirely on the fact that Mr. Disraeli succeeded Mr. Gladstone in 
1874, and that Mr. Gladstone succeeded Mr. Disraeli again in 1880. 
Naturally it commends itself to ex-Ministers who are out of favour, for 
it attributes to fate and necessity what might otherwise be ascribed to 
their own incapacity; but it is for that reason an undesirable and 
irresponsible kind of explanation which, if true, would tum politicians 
into fatalsts. Fortunately: there is no reason to accept it. The 
dominance of a party and of the views which it represents is by no 
means necessarily limited to one election or one term of office; and 
hopes or fears based upon the supposed inevitable swing of the 
pendulum five years hence are subject to every kind of qualification. 
-The picture, then, which seems to present itself on looking back- 
wards is not that of a prosperous and successful administration checked 
in mid-career by the fickleness of the public, but rather that of a 
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certain movement of opinion which came to its climax in the Boer War 
and has from that time onwards passed rapidly to decline and 
exhaustion. These years are popularly regarded as the Imperialist 
period, but they are perhaps more fairly described as the Chamberlain 
period, Sor what has been at issue is not enthusiasm for the Empire 
against hostility to the Empire, but one view of Imperial policy against 
another view of Imperial policy. The germ of the movement was in 
the Home Rule controversy, which gave the Unionist Party the 
Opportunity of claiming that it was in some special sense the guardian 
of the Empire and its integrity; but the same order of thought 
gradually extended from Irish to foreign relations, and for many years 
together the public were highly responsive to statesmen who appealed 
to them to increase their power, and to be on guard against encroach- 
ments from without or disaffection from within. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his courageous habit of speaking home truths to foreign states- 
men, his new diplomacy and his special aptitude for the business side 
of politics, was the man of this movement, and he started his career 
as Colonial Minister by asserting that the getting and keeping of 
markets for the British trader was the master principle of British 
Imperialism. I am very far from suggesting that this idea is not true 
and fruitful in its proper place, but in Mr. Chamberlain’s hand it 
rapidly took on an exclusive and anti-foreign character. Fora time 
the old British ideal of the free Empire faded out of sight and there 
came up instead a vision, which, for lack of a better name, must be 
called Teutonic, of another kind of Empire, drilled, organised and 
self-sufficient, with a striking force of a million men for its military 
weapon and a scientific tarif for its commercial weapon, with a 
benevolent Government turning its trade into British instead of foreign 
channels and securing the home market for the Bntish instead of the 
foreign producer, The warand the hostility of foreign countries during 
and after the war had left the Umionist Party in a mood in which 
they were susceptible to this ideal, and the immense expenditure of 
the subsequent years had at the same time exhausted the direct tax- 
payer and sent the Government on a vain search for fresh sources of 
revenue. The appearance of the fiscal missionary at the end of the 
war was one of those events which, on looking back, seem absolutely 
inevitable, and he did but gather into himself and carry to their 
logical conclusion and catastrophe the many forces and tendencies 
which were driving the late Government to their appointed fate. 

The Chamberlain period thus led naturally tothe Chamberlain policy, 
and everything during the last years of the late Government was ın 
keeping with the general tendency. The Sugar Convention and the 
Aliens’ Act showed the prevailing spirit towards the foreigner; the 
growing scepticism about the voluntary army and the barely-concealed 
anxiety of soldiers and administrators to make a case for conscription 
were other symptoms of the Teutonic spirit now abroad. It is, indeed, 
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no mere coincidence that Protection and Conscription appear together 
on the programme of so many of the journals that support the 
Chamberlainite cause. The two things are subtly connected as 
different manifestations of the same spirit, and the anti-foreign 
emotions which brought us the one would in all probability carry us 
to the other. Nor, again, ig it a mere comcidence that a Government 
which lay under these influences should have been the author of the 
Chinese ordinance. For eight years or more, most of the maxims and 
principles which formerly would have guided us in a matter of this 
kind have been dismissed as shibboleths or superstitions; and one 
need have no difficulty in believing that the authors of this policy 
do really, as they say, find the objections to it so incomprehensible 
that they are bound to ascribe them to Party spite and mendacity. 
The disrepute into which the old Liberalism had fallen was for all 
this period a sort of crescendo, and the final repudiation of the most 
characteristic of the Manchester doctrines followed inexorably on 
these lines. 
* @ {} © 

If we look at the matter thus broadly, the division of responsibility 
for the total result between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour becomes 
less important. Mr. Balfour cleared the ground on which Mr. Cham- 
berlain built, and he was supremely effective in undermining the 
foundations of the old beliefs which stood between Mr. Chamberlain 
and his new policy. His unsettled convictions and natural bias against 
fixed principles in the affairs of government produced exactly that 
fluid condition in the Unionist Party which gave the opportunity for 
the new departure. Mr. Chamberlain alone, with his crude and 
impetuous methods, would probably have been powerless against the 
old tradition if Mr. Balfour had not been at hand to apply vinegar 
to the rocks. Up to acertam point the task was congenial enough to 
the late Prime Minister. If the movement could have been confined 
to the dethronement of Cobden and the destruction of the Cobdenite 
dogma, without any further consequences of a practical kind, it would 
no doubt have given Mr. Balfour the most complete intellectual satis- 
faction. The Party would then have been brought to rest in a 
condition of philosophic doubt which would have exactly suited his 
temperament and enabled him to lead it wherever he chose. What 
he forgot was that incorrigible human instinct which, when 
one dogma is deposed, requires that another shall be enthroned 
in its place. So, step by step, he has been compelled to pass 
along the stony road which leads from Manchester to Birmingham. 
A footsore and weary btsiness we may imagine it to have been 
in its later stages; but when he left Manchester behind him, 
and started out to his half-way house, he determined that 
pilgrimage for himself and the whole Unionist Party. Here, in effect 
if not intention, he did Mr. Chamberlain’s work more successfully than 
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a convinced Chamberlainite could possibly have done it. What Mr. 
Chamberlain needed ın 1903 was to avoid any formidable secession m 
the first amazement of the new departure, and this Mr. Balfour 
contrived with extraordinary adroitness. 

Thus the responsibility of the two men for the course of events 
which led the Party into Protection was joint and several Mr. 
Balfour was Prime Minister and his sympathies were “unabated” 
throughout the period when Mr. Chamberlain was heading in this 
direction. If he did not lead, he took no steps to check the trend 
of opinion in his Party. The difference between the two men was 
rather one of temperament than of opinion, Mr. Chamberlain plunged 
in and declared that the safety of the Empire depended on his 
efforts; Mr. Balfour drifted with his accustomed scepticism about the 
importance of anything, including both Free Trade and Protection, but 
also with a decided bias towards all proposals which promised sport with 
the Cobdenites. It is really impossible to doubt that if Mr. Chamber- 
lain had been successful in his fiscal campaign, Mr. Balfour would 
have been as willing to share the fruits of his victory as he was to ` 
profit by the Khaki electioneering of 1900. Indeed, that election 
bad in it the seeds of the ultimate disaster; for though it really 
meant nothing more than that, being involved in the Boer War, the 
public were determined to carry it to a finish, it was‘interpreted as an 
endorsement of the whole line of policy which Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain jointly represented and an encouragement to carry it to 
further lengths. There could have been no greater miscalculation of 
the public temper; but the Unionist Party were convinced that Mr. 
Chamberlain was an infallible organiser of victory, who might be 
relied upon to repeat his triumph at another election, whereas from 
1900 onwards he was dumping a larger quantity of his goods on to a 
constantly falling market 

At first sight it seemed astonishing to plain people that Mr. Balfour 
should have declared his adhesion to Mr. Chamberlain’s principles on 
the morrow of an election at which they had been disastrously 
defeated. This might have been ascribed to chivalry, of which Mr. 
Balfour is quite capable, were it not that the whole circumstances of 
this submission gave it an air of compulsion and reluctance. His letter 
of the 14th of February came brief and curt after a fortnight of 
negotiations in which he was reported to be very obstinate. We 
are, therefore, obliged to ask by what train of thought he was led to 
a conclusion which on all the evidence meant continued disaster to 
his Party. Perhaps we come nearest an answer if we realise the 
momentum which Tariff Reform had behind it in the Unionist Party, 
and its essential consistency as a policy with the whole order of ideas 
in which the Party had been schooled under Mr. Balfour as under Mr. 
Chamberlain. Moreover, Mr. Chamberlain’s purge had been practised 
with such effect upon the Party that a large majority of those who 
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survived the election were committed to his policy. This does not mean 
that Tariff Reform was a good electioneering platform for the country as 
a whole, but it does mean that Tariff Reform was the more acceptable 
platform to the majority of Conservatives, and that it was frankly 
avowed wherever the Party felt strong enough to defy the wavering 
voter. To put it shortly, Chamberlainism fined the Party down to its 
bedrock, and the bedrock is now, as it has always been, Protectionist. 
Mr. Balfour endeavoured to “manage the situation” by bringing the 
peers and the defeated candidates to the Party meeting, but it 1s not 
the peers or the defeated candidates whom he has to lead in the 
House of Commons, and the plain fact which confronted him was that 
nearly a hundred out of a hundred and fifty of his Party in the 
Commons were wholly committed to the Preferences and the General 
Tariff, and would have declined the leadership of any man who rejected 
either. His choice in the circumstances was to make terms with Mr. 
Chamberlain, or to break his Party and to retire into the leadership of 
a minority group. That alternative, if we may judge from the debate 
of the 12th and 13th of last month, is now left to Sir Edward Clarke, 
who, if he persists in the courageous course that he then adopted, may 
soon have a highly influential group behind him. I am aware that 
some Balfourians still insist that the qualifications which Mr. Balfour 
attached to his letter are of more importance than his main proposition. 
But life is really too short to go on debating about the shades of Mr. 
Balfour's meaning. On his present line he will mean exactly what 
the majority of his Party compel him to mean, and it is sufficient for 
plain people that his letter is satisfactory to the Chamberlainites who 
are the majority. An “if” ora “when,” under these conditions, means 
simply if and when the Unionist Party comes back to power. 
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Thus what we have to deal with from henceforth is not the unsettled 
convictions or uncertain intentions of Mr. Balfour, but the stubborn 
convictions of Mr. Chamberlain. To Mr. Chamberlain the last election 
is not a condemnation of the new policy, but a trial by fire from which 
it emerges as the only means of salvation. And the Unionist Party 
has, in the meantime, so shaped its course that reversion to any other 
line is for the moment an impossibility. A very strong leader who 
sincerely believed in Free Trade might repudiate Chamberlainism and 
risk the temporary chaos which would follow, in the hope of recon- 
structing his Party by vigorous opposition to the present Government 
But a leader who has no belief in Free Trade is necessarily powerless 
against a colleague who is passionately m favour of Protection, and 
for three years consecutively Mr.: Balfour has been throwing away 
all the weapons which might have served him for such a struggle, if he 
was inclined to it. We are bound, therefore, to take his letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain as signifying the final commitment of the official Party 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s designs, and we have every reason to suppose 
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that Mr. Chamberlain will work indefatigably from now till the 
next election. ` This is a serious matter for the Liberal Party and its 
consequences must be realised. Let us consider them for a moment. 

In the first place, Free Traders will have constantly to bear in mind 
that the safety of their cause depends wholly on keeping the Unionist 
Party out of power. Any Unionist Government which comes in by 
the swing of the pendulum, or through the blunders of its opponents, 
will have a free hand against Free Trade, and there will be no 
means of forcing a referendum on that issue. The House of Lords 
would not, if it could, and, if it would, it probably could not constitu- 
tionally, interfere to block a change in fiscal policy. Therefore, even — 
the great majority at the last election does not warrant us in regarding 
Free Trade as safe or in disbanding any of the forces which were 
mobilised for its defence. Within a month of the General Election 
the Tariff Reformers were again in full swing in’ the Basingstoke’ 
division, and they will now have behind them all the machinery of the 
Unionist Party and the whole of its funds. Clearly they must be 
met wherever they go,. and the Free Trade organisations kept in the 
same state of working efficiency after, as before, the election. Nor 
can the Government ever forget that it is the trustee of Free Trade, 
and under an obligation as far as possible to keep the Free Trade 
forces united. 

No one can wish to take upon himself the part of slave in the 
chariot at the Liberal triumph, and the purpose of looking into the 
future is not to predict misfortune or to suggest doubts and fears, but 
simply to see how the present position can best be confirmed and 
established. Up to the eve of the General Election Mr. Chamberlain 
relied on an indecisive result which would enable him to divide the 
Liberal forces in the new Parliament and dispose of them after a 
brief interval That particular danger has passed, but a big majority 
carries with it other characteristic dangers of which the recent history 
of the Unionist Party furnishes an example. So the Unionist forecast 
is but slightly amended, and both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
are now speaking as if the big majority must inevitably waste, and 
the curtain be rung down on the “interlude” after five years. 

There is, as I have already suggested, nothing necessary in this 
prediction. The only majority with which the present one can be 
compared—the majority which followed the first Reform Bil—did, 
indeed, begin to waste very rapidly after it came into being, but after 
all it survived two elections and lasted nine years; and those were 
days when there were no Party organisations to maintain discipline. 
Even on that analogy the present impetus ought to carry the Liberal 
Party through two Parliaments. But apart from the size of the 
majority there are frxed points in the present situation-which are likely 
to resist the ordinary process of Party wastage, so long as the Unionist 
Party remains committed to Protection. Lancashire, for instance, is 
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not in the least likely to accept a policy which it believes to be fatal 
to its industry, from any ordinary displeasure with an existing Govern- 
ment, and still less from the desire for a change. Mr. Chamberlain 
is not dealing with policy in the ordinary sense of the word. He is 
putting a business proposition before a business community, and before 
it is accepted, he must convince immense numbers of practical people 
who will bring it to the test of their own knowledge and of their own 
ledgers and balance-sheets. I think we may expect that, in propor- 
tion as the return of the Unionist Party to power seems likely, this 
scrutiny will be more, and not less, rigorously applied, and if, as some 
of us believe to be the case, the preponderating commercial mterest 
is against Protection, we shall have a steadying influence in politics 
which will check reaction. 

But, of course, in the last resort the success of the Liberal Party 
must be a success with the working class) They, too, have, I believe, 
a profound conviction that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is opposed to 
their interests, and I cannot easily imagine any large number of them 
being converted to food taxes, if that issue is put straight before them. 
But I can imagine a quarrel arising between Liberal and Labour which 
would lead at another election to a large number of split candidatures 
in which the Free Trade vote would be fatally divided. The problem 
for the Government is, thus, to act so as to keep the confidence of the 
working class without losing the confidence of the middle and business 
classes who are Conservative by instinct and Conservative even in 
their opposition to Protection. It is apparently Mr. Chamberlain's 
belief that the Government will fall between these two stools, and he 
is evidently quite prepared to take advantage of errors on either 
hand. Onlookers in the present Parliament have already been struck 
by his desire to be on affable terms with labour, but this will, of 
course, not prevent him or other members of his Party from making 
trouble with other classes if the Government themselves are too 
affable. ; 

Some things the Liberal Party must do or perish in the attempt. It 
must abolish tests for teachers and establish public control over the 
schools; it must take the sting of slavery out of the Chinese ordin- 
ance; it must amend trade union law; it must reduce expenditure, or, 
at least, reduce taxation. It is under the clearest pledges in all these 
matters, and to shrink from their fulfilment would be to forfeit the 
respect even of those moderate men who may differ from ıt on one or 
other of these points But outside these hmits it has a very large 
discretion, and upon the manner in which this is exercised will depend 
ats hold on the country in the Jong run. With good luck the Govern- 
ment should last for five sessions, and about two of them thus far are 
mortgaged to various measures, such as the Education Bill, the 
Trade Union Bill, an Unemployed Bill, the Reform of Procedure, the 
Taxation of Site Values, the Licensing Question, and so forth Some 
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of these things are, of course, highly controversial, and though the 
failure to accomplish them would be ruinous, they are not likely to be 
accomplished without a certain amount of friction and wastage, and 
they may occupy more time than is at present supposed. Ireland and 
Wales will also quite rightly claim the serious atténtion of this Parlia- 
ment But when all these claims have been satished, time must be 
found in the course of these five sessions for some really constructive 
piece of social legislation, ' such as the more serious portion of the 
public have been led to expect. One cannot forecast the future with 
absolute certainty, for new subjects for legislation have a stubborn 
Way of appearing when least expected, but the natural 
opportunity for this kind of work ought to present itself when the 
Poor Law Commission, now sitting, completes its task. That should ` 
be within two, or, at the most, three years from the present time. Then 
should be the moment for drawing together the scattered legislation 
on the subject of unemployment, and relating it to the Poor Law in 
some comprehensive scheme which will enable us to deal according 
to their merits with the genuine out-of-work, the aged and deserving 
poor, the vagrant, the incapable and the incorrigible, The material 
for this is rapidly accumulating, and one branch of the subject is 
exhaustively dealt with in the report of the Vagrancy Committee issued 
last month, The public have at last got-into their minds the. 
thoroughly sound idea that the poor cannot be wisely treated “in the 
“lump,” and that pauperisation covers a multitude of different 
conditions which can and ought -to be discriminated and variously 
treated. It remains for a statesman to trace the far-reaching results 
of this idea and to give effect to them in legislation. There has never 
been an administrator at the Local Government Board more thoroughly 
qualifed than Mr. John Burns for a reform which, if it is to be sure 
and lasting, must have the working classes behind it. If one may 
trust the signs of the times, the best working-class opinion is thoroughly 
prepared for a system which shall be far more punitive to the loafer 
and sponger, provided that it deals humanely with the deserving 
and curatively with the feeble. Here is the key to the problem, and 
I do not think the public need fear that serious working men, ‘who 
know better than any of us how genuine distress is overlaid and 
exploited by imposture, will bring any weak sentimentality to its 
solution. | 3 l 
Thinking, as Mr. Haldane reminds us, is highly desirable in the 
military affairs of the country, but it is at least equally necessary in 
dealing with these problems of poverty. We cannot afford to let the 
years go by in the comfortable assurance that the question is in charge 
of the Poor Law Commission appointed by the late Government, or 
the present Parliament will run out while we are debating the merits, 
of the majority and minority reports which it is sure to present. And ' 
m that case Mr. Chamberlain will be upon us again at the next 
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election with his assertion that thirteen millions of the people are on 
the verge of hunger, and that we are utterly helpless in face of this ugly 
fact, whereas he has’a scheme which promises at one and the same 
time to create more employment for the able-bodied and old age 
pensions for the veterans. The assertion about the thirteen millions 
is, I believe, in part, an exaggeration, and in part a misunderstanding, 
but it needs to be thoroughly explored so that the real problem of 
poverty may first be stated in accurate terms and then dealt with, so 
far as it comes within State action, by discriminating methods. The 
present House of Commons is particularly rich in men who have 
studied this subject at firit hand, and who could put their views and 
experience at the disposal of the Government. Excess of ability 
may be a positive danger to this Parliament unless it can obtain 
practical outlets, for, as Mr. Massingham said in the last number of 
this REVIEW, able men, accustomed to the active and practical life, 
will “speedily revolt from the meaningless side of Parliamentary life, 
“the tramping through the lobbies, the dawdling of terrace and tea- 
“room,” unless they are given “a reasonable share both in the private 
“activities of the House and in the moulding of ministerial measures.” 
One would like to see a group of small working committees appointed 
forthwith to explore various branches of this social problem, to work 
on converging lines under the general guidance and control of the 
President of the Local Government Board, so that when the Poor 
Law Commission reports the Government may have all the material 
ready to hand and be in a position to act without delay. A very 
slight extension of Parliamentary practice might enable some of these 
Committees to go touring in the vacations and to bring back reports 
about such matters as the German methods of dealing with the 
unemployed and the various experiments in Germany, France and 
Denmark towards meeting the case of the aged poor. 
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Time seems interminable at the beginning of a Parliament, and 
one already hears some members asking what is to follow when the 
agreed programme for the first two sessions has been carried out. We 
may be absolutely certain that the only question which will be asked 
three years hence is how it will be possible within the limits of the 
Parliament to complete what will then appear to be the necessary 
minimum of legislation. Arrears of minor Bills will accumulate from 
year to year, and there may be conflicts with the House of Lords 
which will cause delay, if they do nothing worse, and throw the 
ministerial time-machine out of gear. Nothing will meet the case but 
constant foresight and preparation from the beginning, so that there 
may be no intervals of drifting between the completion of one task 
and the beginning of another. The Government, as it goes forward, 
will have to resist the demand for a great many small, but contentious, 
measures which will cause friction and fritter its strength out of all 
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proportion to anything accomplished. Contention enough there will 
be to please.the most controversial; but when thé Government gets 
into the region of constructive social reform, it will, one hopes, pass out 
of the atmosphere of ordinary Party recrimination, and be able to carry 
with it a large consensus of average opinion. The spirit and ability 
which it shows in this respect will, indeed, largely determine its hold 
upon the moderate, serious-minded men whose support is necessary to 
- its mam position. > 
4 i # + 

Ministers have by general consent started well The old question 
whether an alternative Government was possible is decisively 
answered, and there is no one who ventures to say that Sir Henry 
Campbel-Bannerman’s Cabinet compares ill in ability and competence 
with Mr. Balfours. Nor is it a mere coincidence that it has won 
golden opinions m the two Departments of War and Foreign Affairs 
where, according to the Unionist theory, the Empire was chiefly 
imperilled by the advent of a Liberal administration. To the House 
of Commons the election has brought an immense access of energy 
and ability. The tone of debate is changed, the level of speaking 
greatly improved, the desire to do things and do them quickly every- 
where manifest. It will be many years before a Prime Minister is 
again heard promising his Party, as though it were a special indulg- 
ence, not to trouble them with over-much legislation But the Party 
in the House can hardly be said as yet to have revealed their true 
character, and the Education Bill, which will be before it soon after 
this article is in pmnt, will be for members and ministers an 
exploratory process of great value and some anxiety. It is absolutely 
impossible that any settlement of the Education question can be 
lasting which does not take into account a great many opinions and 
even prejudices which the authors of a Liberal measure will not share. 
Mr. Balfour's experience from the other point of view is decisive in 
that respect, and Parliament would have done nothing final, if the 
Nonconformist grievance were redressed by inflicting injustice on 
Churchmen and Catholics) We start not with a clear slate, but with a 
highly complicated and confused system which could only be swept 
away at a cost which taxpayers and ratepayers would consider 
prohibitive, and which, if not swept away, must stand on some founda- 
tion of compromise between the upholders of denominational and 
undenominational teaching. The only place for this compromise lies 
in granting facilities for denominational: teaching, subject, of course, 
to the two principles which the Government are pledged to uphold— 
the abolition of tests for all teachers and the establishment of full 
public control over all publicly financed schools. Willa Liberal and 
Nonconformist majority, fresh from a great triumph, see the 
advantages of an arrangement which may help the trustees of 
Church Schools to place their school buildings at the disposal of the 
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authorities, and the consequences, financial and otherwise, of not 
making it? Will Churchmen recognise that the election means some- 
thing important, and that the abolition of tests and the establishment 
of public control are the necessary consequences of the position in 
which they placed themselves under the Act of 1902? Or will 
two dissentient minorities combme to drive the Government to a 
secular solution which will be out of touch with average opinion and 
perhaps involve a heavy additional outlay? These are the questions 
which present themselves at the beginning of this controversy, and 
they are questions which apply a severe test both to the majority and 
to the minority. It is of course not to be expected that the Church 
of England will permit any Bill that the present Government can 
propose to pass without loud protest But there are protests and 
protests—one kind which will die down when the Bill is passed, another 
kind which will develop into passive resistance and keep education in 
a perpetual state of unsettlement. The Government must be prepared 
to face the first with every composure, but to avoid the second, if it 
can possibly do so; and for this purpose it must appeal to the forbear- 
ance and discretion of ıts followers in everything that really touches 
the conscience of Churchmen or Catholics, Here it is supremely 
important that, after the dust of the religious controversy has cleared, 
the Government should leave the public convinced that it has really 
had at heart the welfare of the children, and that it realises the 
enormous importance of all that makes them better men and women 
and better citizens.) There is a widespread and quite sound belief 
that the religious quarrel has thwarted this object, and average 
opinion will support any Government which insists that the child and 
not the church or the chapel is the supreme interest. The Act of 
1902 needs amending on its educational side as well as on its sectarian 
side, and before the Parliament is over, serious people will hope to see 
reform extending upwards from the elementary to the secondary 
schools, and even to the universities. 
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But all this, it will be said, means money, and it has been admitted 
that the first duty of the Government is to economise. That is true, 
of course, of expenditure in the aggregate, but this economy must be 
compatible with increased expenditure in certain departments. The 
problem of the Government is, on the one hand, to relieve the financial 
strain which gives Mr. Balfour the opportunity of saying that the 
basis of taxation must be broadened by the adoption of a general 
Tariff: and on the other, to find the additional money which will be 
needed for elementary and secondary education, and for a variety of 
other important social reforms. For a great many reasons too long to 
enter into here, the two things are not quite so incompatible as they 
look, and, if the revenue expands, we may fairly hope, within a few 
years, to see the sugar tax repealed, and possibly also some relief 
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given to the income-tax payer. But, if this hope is to be realised, the 
supporters of the Government must be moderate in pressing for those 
small boons from the Exchequer which look so insignificant in detail, 
but mount up in the aggregate to such ugly totals The problem of 
economy branches out in all directions and is not to be solved by 
any one department. The economists look mainly to the War Office, 
„ but Mr. Haldane has told us frankly that, while the Army Estimates 
may be reduced by a million or two by rigidly cutting off all that is 
superfluous, according to the now accepted blue-water theory, economy 
on the big scale is only to be had by a revision of policy which will 
enable.a serious reduction of the Regular Army. Two conditions 
must be forthcoming for this purpose—first a stable condition of 
Foreign and Colonial policy; second, the provision of Volunteers 
acquainted with the elements of drill and rifle-shooting on such a scale 
as will enable the Regular Army to be quickly expanded in case of 
emergency. In regard to the second of these matters, we are probably 
at the beginning of an experiment fraught with immense conse- 
quences to the country. We have on the one side Lord Roberts telling 
us that nothing will serve our purpose but conscription, or some 
modification of it, and behind him a phalanx of politicians and 
journalists who declare that compulsory service is as necessary to our 
' safety as Protection is to our trade. On the other, we have a War 
Minister, of great ability and courage who is pledged to the voluntary 
system and determined, during the years that he is in office, to prove 
that it is adequate to the needs of the country and its policy. Here 
is an issue scarcely less vital than the issue of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion, and, as already suggested, it is no mere accident that the two 
questions should arise simultaneously, for Conscription and Protection 
belong as naturally to the conception of Empire which the Unionist 
Party is now adopting, as Free Trade and a Voluntary Army belong 
to the conception which Liberals uphold. 

Mr. Haldane’s ideas for developing the Volunteer movement and 
making it the essential backing of the Regular Army are necessarily ` 
as yet in the vague, but the Liberal Party ought to understand from the 
beginning how much depends on them. The time has gone by when 
Liberals can stand aside from military questions, as though an active 
interest in them reflected on their advocacy of peace principles. 
The debate is not between an army and no army, but between one 
kind of army and another kmd of army, the first kind resting on the 
free support and co-operation of the public, the second on compulsion 
and hard necessity. And a Liberal Minister who sets out to prove 
that the Voluntary Army is still an efficient instrument for our national 
policy needs in these times to have behind him the hearty backing of 
his Party, when he appeals to the public to lend their services. Any 
suspicion that a Liberal Government neglected this problem, or that 
its supporters looked coldly on efforts to interest the mass of people, 
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would prepare the way for the advocates of compulsion. Indeed, it is 
no paradox to say that the defence of the country against militansm 
of the bad kind depends now on a united effort to promote mulitarism 
of the good kind. 
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The Economists are heard saying that the Army Estimates must be 
brought down to 425,000,000, and they warn us of serious trouble in 
store for the Government if this is not done within two years) Some 
of them are of opinion that it can be done without any matenal 
reduction in either the Indian or Colonial Army, about which one need 
only say that, if it can be done, the present War Minister will work 
late and early to do it But when the utmost effort has been made, 
the more or the less of retrenchment will still depend upon Foreign 
and Colonial policy, and every pledge the Government makes 
necessarily contains the implied clause, “international weather 
“permitting.” What is the outlook in this respect? I think we may 
answer favourable on the whole, if one or two stubborn questions can 
be disposed of. Much at the outset depends on the Algeciras 
Conference, but if the French and German views of the Morocco 
question can only be adjusted on a durable basis, the way will be open 
to an improvement in the relations of this country and Germany, and 
the financiers of Europe will be relieved from the fear of war and be 
free to provide Russia with the loans that are necessary to her 
recovery. The recovery of Russia, which, let us hope, will start from a 
genuine reform of her internal system, should not only restore the 
European equilibrium, but furnish an opportunity for the long-desired 
settlement between her and Great Britain on the question of the 
Middle East. We cannot rush this settlement until the Russian 
Government has steadied itself and taken its bearings before starting 
again on external policy, but those who are best acquainted with 
Russian affairs are happily of opinion that the conditions are more 
favourable to an Anglo-Russian understanding than for many years 
past If that could, within the next few years, be added to the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, the mulitary situation might be so altered on the 
Indian frontier that we should have a fair opportunity of reconsidering 
some military plans which were laid for a wholly different set of 
circumstances, The naval problem raises other issues, and we start 
from the assumption that the Two-Power standard must be main- 
tained under all circumstances if we are to have the benefit of our 
blue-water doctrine. But the Two-Power standard may mean one 
thing or another, according to the pace that is set by the maritime 
Powers; and a détente with Germany could hardly fail to check the 
expensive spurts which have so greatly increased the taxpayer’s burden 
in both countries. Eventually, if the European atmosphere can be 
improved, we may look forward to some effort to bring the shipbuilding 
programmes of the competing Powers within the sphere of diplomacy, 
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so that they may agree among themselves to forgo expenditure whick 
leaves ther relative positions unaltered. Some such compact between 
the chief Powers is the only eventual way of relief, and the chief 
maritime nation may fairly be-expected to take the lead. 

Colonial affairs are for present purposes the affairs of South Africa, 
and one need not say that they are dificult The strategy of the 
Opposition in regard to the Transvaal has been somewhat puzzling, if 
judged from their own point of view; for its effect, if not its intention, 
has been to make compromise as difficujt as possible, whether on the 
question of the Chinese Ordinance or of the Constitution, Yet the result 
has on the whole been salutary, for there could be no unsounder basis to 
build upon than the belief which is still apparently entertained by 
leaders of the Oppositian that the objection to Chinese labour is an 
artificial thing fictitiously worked up by Liberal organisers for 
electioneering purposes, and easily dropped now that the election is 
over. The debates have at least brought out the strength and depth 
of the sentiment which exists on this subject ; and the question is now, 
not whether it is genuine, but how the Government can satisfy it. 
They seem to me to have gone the right way to work in announcing 
that the whole question will have to be considered de movo when 
Responsible Government comes into existence, and that the Imperial 
Government will veto any provision that “partakes” of slavery. Less 
than this they cannot do, and much more is desired by some of their 
supporters. But, of course, the question is raised whether the Colony 
will consent to keep the Chinamen under the freer condjfions which 
the Imperial Government will exact, and it 1s highly desirable that 
the gold industry should not two years hence be in a position in which 
a negative answer to that question would seriously disorganise it. Full 
warning has at all events been ‘given, and it is difficult to beleve that 
the shrewd men of business who control the mines will commit them- 
selves to a conflict with public opinion on a point on which it is likely 
to be most stubborn. Be the ethics of Chinese labour what they may, 
to establish the industry on a basis which involves a controversy of 
this kind, and which renders it liable to the changes and chances of 
home politics, as well as to the control of Chinese mandarins, can no 
longer be considered a sound business policy which will commend 
itself to the investing public Prudent men, who are not concerned 
in Party politics, are likely in such circumstances to devote themselves: 
seriously to alternative schemes for supplying the labour market. 

In any case, the line taken by the Government has the merit of 
removing the Chinese question from the constitutional question. In 
going forward to Responsible Government, we have to consider one 
question only: What will be absolutely fair between all Parties and 
races, not what will yield a particular decision on the subject of 
Chinese labour or any other subject. The Government are on solid 
ground when they resist the demand that they shall accept for the 
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permanent Constitution the provisional arrangements made for Repre- 
sentative Government. All manner of new questions, and especially 
the relations of the two Colonies to a possible Federation of South 
Africa, must be considered in framing the permanent Constitution, 
and these cannot be settled in a moment or without taking the opinion 
of the Colonists themselves. Some delay, therefore, is inevitable, 
and in itself no bad thing. When we get out of the somewhat heated 
atmosphere of the last few weeks, it will probably be found that a 
good many questions which now look formidable can be accommo- 
dated with comparative ease. The supposed differences between 
“one vote one value” and population—to take one instance—will 
probably shrink to quite modest dimensions, if the franchise is lowered 
so as to admit the young men on the farms as well as the young men 
on the Rand. The permanent interests of both races in the 
Transvaal lie in settling these quarrels, not in keeping them open, and 
since all Parties are now agreed in demanding Responsible Govern- 
ment, they are all under an obligation to make it work. 


+ * * © 


I have exceeded my space and yet omitted much that ıs necessary 
to complete the picture that now opens before us. It 13 a vast change 
which we have witnessed during the last few weeks, and, if we look 
back five years, and contrast the position which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman held then with the position that he holds now, we may 
rejoice that patience and good service have their reward. Yet the 
meaning of it is hard to realise at first, and we find the defeated Party 
talking of old habit as if they were still in power, and the victorious 
Party wondering what their immense majority means and where it 
will take them. It is in one respect a voyage of discovery for every- 
body, and so powerful a vessel as has put to sea will need firm handling 
and careful steering. A Liberal Party invariably tempers its support 
of an Administration with active criticism, and we need not suppose 
that the present Parlament will differ from any other Liberal Parlia- 
ment in that respect. We have had indications already that it is 
suspicious of militarism, that it is on fire about Chinese labour, that 
it demands economy in the “spending departments” even while it 
asks for spending in other departments; that it dislikes cynicism and 
flippancy, and has a generous enthusiasm for good causes which have 
suffered too long an eclipse. Here is much for hope and faith; yet it is 
no slight problem to give practical form to the ideas and aspirations 
that it represents, and to impart a corresponding impulse to the vast 
administrative machine which a British Government controls) We 
have a Ministry of exceptional ability, and before it lies the task 
of proving that a Democracy can govern an Empire and at the same 
time keep its house in order. 

J. A SPENDER 


RELIGIOUS EVENTS IN FRANCE. 
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HE interest with which all that has to do with the separation 
T of Church and State in France is followed elsewhere is very 
natural, because, sooner or later, each nation will be faced with the 
necessity of solving the same problem on her own account. It is 
therefore desirable that the attention of spectators should not be 
movopolised by outward incidents of secondary importance, but that 
‘behind the episodes the march of events should be rightly 


In order to do this a constant effort is required which is singularly - 


dificult; in fact, to read the papers is not sufficient. No doubt’ 
anyone reading the organs of the various parties will not fall into the 
errors Which lie, in wait for the reader of one paper only, for he will 
be able to correct the tales of the witness on the right by those of the 
witness on the left, and vice vers; but his attitude to the facts will be 
that of an outsider, artificial and frequently deceptive. 

The accounts given in the papers are all hopelessly inexact because 
they are lacking in perspective and disinterestedness. If, for instance, 
we take the disturbances which have occurred on account of the 
inventories, the whole of the French Press discovered in it an 
unexpected and spontaneous phenomenon’ Now exactly the contrary 
is the case. I will therefore endeavour to give here a general view 
of the latest events. "a 


L , 

What is most surprising in the first place is the extreme agitation 
into which Separation has thrown the French: Catholics. “A 
“wound in the pocket is not mortal,” says one of our old proverbs, 
and the habitual generosity of Catholics in France disposes of all 
really serious anxiety on that head. They could very easily 
re-constitute the budget of public worship, even if the law had not 
‘been drawn up with such latitude that the Catholic worshipping 
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Associations will enter into possession of all the property which is 
really ecclesiastical. Property intended for works of charity, hitherto 
administered by the Church, will be handed over to the Assistance 
Publique ; but in this case the Church is relieved of a care, a duty, 
and is dispossessed of nothing since the property does not 
belong to her. Thę displr asure which she is justified m feeling ‘when 
she sees she is no lon“ er required to administer certain charitable 
foundations might apr ar to be largely compensated by the immense 
moral advantages se’ ed to her by the new law. 

Henceforward the nomination of the bishops will no more depend 
on the civil power, nor will that of the curés. If there is any truth in 
the old adage that “God loves nothing so much as the liberty of His 
“Church,” those who have broken up the Concordat and restored to 
the French Church her independence deserve to have their names 
inscribed in the calendars along with those of the kings who defended 
the prerogatives of the Apostolic See. At the beginning of his 
Pontificate Pius X. himself said to the writer of these pages: “We 
“shall do nothing to hasten the Separation, because it ig not in the 
“traditions of the Roman Church that the Church should be separated 
“from the State; but if the Separation takes place we shall be very 
“clad because it will put an end to the odious bargainings of the 
“Government in connection with the appointment of Bishops.” : 

Whence then came it that a few years later Pius X denounced 
Separation with all his might, and that those Catholics who profess 
the greatest piety organised not only a crusade of prayer, but an 
armed revolt against a law which is bringing on such precious 
advantages. 

On the face of it it is absurd In reality it is quite natural For 
long centuriés past the Church has never ceased to be the educator 
of France; the pupil was often intractable, and even at times 
rebellious; but she had a good heart, and her temporary estrange- 
ments were followed by long residences at home again. Now, to-day, 
the beloved pupil thinks she knows enough and gives her old 
governess her liberty! Agonised and in despair, the latter deems 
herself insulted ; she puts herself in the position of being driven out, 
compels her pupil to il-treat her, with the idea that after the storm 
will come arainbow. But no, the pupil is filled with a calm, tranquil, 
final resolution, and will not give in. What is the use of talking about 
the liberty the old governess is acquiring? Do you not see that you 
have treated her like any other institution, like some kind of 
instrument which one lays aside as soon as one no longer requires it? 
The act which seems to you so simple is to her an outrage which 
nothing will ever wipe out. This is-the true and profound meaning 
of the incredible anger which we have seen exhibited against the 
Separation law. Itis more sincere and more justifiable than we might 
have supposed at the first glance. 
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There is another point which we must also explain at once; it is 
that the Separation law acts on the churches somewhat like those 
chemical reagents which instantly indicate the opposite nature of bodies 
apparently analogous. To the great majority of Frenchmen, the 
churches resulting from the Reformation, together with Judaism, were 
little churches as compared with the great Church; they were 
diminutives or reductions of it, but no specific difference was perceived 
between one and another. The Separation law once promulgated, and 
behold the antithesis immediately comes to light between the Roman 
Catholic faith and the beliefs of the Reformed Christians and of the 
Jews. The one denounces the Jaw and revolts against its application ; 
the others accept it and actively apply themselves to carrying it out. 

French Protestants complain, not unreasonably, that they are so 
httle known by their fellow-citizens The Separation law, without 
contemplating it, has placed them in a position to reveal themselves | 
in a striking manner. Whilst the immense majority of the, Roman 
Church rebelled, and thus exhibited her as’ unfit to live with a 
democracy, the Protestants showed that the law, far from annoying 
them, corresponded af bottom with their point of view; and that 
their faith, far from being incompatible with a democracy, was a sort 
of preparation for democratic life. ` 

This object lesson, which has been given in thousands of communes, 
is an event of incalculable significance. The Catholic mountaineers 
of the Cévennes, who took arms to protect the Roman churches from 
the agents of the law and obliged the Government to mobilise bodies 
of troops, had the opportunity of witnessing a moment after those 
same agents of the law being courteously and cordially received by 
the Protestants in their temples) However slowly ideas may move in 
those corroded brains, the picture of the contrast will remain deeply 
imprinted there, and the day will come when more than one will ask 
“himself how it can have come about that a law which is equal for all 
should have been so resolutely resisted by some and so joyfully 
accepted by others.* 


mL 


This leads me to speak of the inventories and of the rebellion which 
has attended them. When the Bill was under discussion and Parlia- 
ment decided -that the Church property of a religious description 
should be handed over with the churches to the Associations for 


* The Separation will fall more heavily on the Protestants because in France they 
zre not accustomed, like the Catholics, to concern themselves with the expenses of 
WoD: and entirely lack organisation. Catholics in general speak of the budget 
of Public Worship as of a debt contracted by the State by the suppreseion of 
Church mopa in 1789 and conclude that this debt could not exist for the Pro- 
testants. debt there is, the State owes one in connection with the Protestants 
also, for having seized their temples and confiscated their lands at the time of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
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public worship, it was the party on the Right of the Assembly which 
had the inventory added, as a purely preservative measure intended to 
facilitate the transmission of the goods without any kind of loss or 
deterioration. Why, then, has so simple a measure, which is a matter 
of ordinary law, in France at least, whenever there is a transfer of 
property, been accompanied with at times even bloody conflicts between 
the Catholics and the Government agents delegated to draw up lists of 
the goods? There is init nothing very difficult for an attentive observer 
to discover. The Roman Church, we have said, has experienced 
profound vexation at the want of restraint with which democratic 
France has brought on the Separation. She was studying the situation 
when she perceived the amiable and assiduous approach of an old 
friend, the Royalist party, followed by an anomalous crowd of soldiers, 
cantine-men and lackeys. Sorcerers and charlatans lead the procession 
and make a deafenmg noise. Did Rome accept the help of this 
strange.army? No one will ever know. What is certain is that the 
riff-raff of all the reactionary parties were suddenly found to be 
assembled once again under the banner of the Church. Collaboration 
of this kind is not suffered with impunity. The new crusaders have 
but one point of agreement between them, hatred of the Republic 
and of existing institutions; with alacrity they shout: Long live 
Pius X., Long live the Cross, Long live the Church, Long live Liberty ; 
but all these cries on their lips mean only one thing: Long live 
disorder; and they ardently hope by and by to turn it to their own 
advantage. 

From 1870 onwards the Church of France has constantly allowed 
itself to be compromised in public opinion by this band of mad and 
heated persons, composed of some thousands of strays from van- 
quished parties, of disregarded /stterateurs, of destitute professors, 
of cranks, almost all victims of the delirium of persecution. 

The history of reactionary parties in France will have to be written 
some day by a mental doctor. Open their newspapers, listen to their 
conversation, and you will indeed see that these people have only 
one method at their service, that of spreading terror and mstigating 
panic. Incapable of work, they are like the crary folk who fill our 
asylums; they acquire consummate ability in putting a dead stop to 
other people’s activities. The sight of any effort methodically carried 
out is to them unbearable. If they are witnesses of it they await 
the moment when the human swarm is most absorbed to rush upon 
it with howls and throw it into confusion. They often succeed and 
think themselves powerful because they are ill-doers) Such are the 
people who, when the inventories were agreed upon, saw how they 
could turn them to account. They all belong to the Right, and it 
was by the Right that the inventories were demanded. It would be 
showing slight knowledge of them to think that they could be 
hindered by any consideration of the elementary nghts of the matter. 
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` They know too well that a public or historic deed may be veiled and 
to some extent suppressed if one has enough audacity and persistence. 
So they went crying everywhere that the inventory was the first act 
of spoliation of the goods of the Church, and that after this spoliation 
of the Churches would come another, the pure and simple seizure of 


Unfortunately, with a few very rare exceptions, all who speak in 
France in the name of the Church keep company with these sinister 
personages. If anyone feels tempted to think that I am i 
let him obtain a set of the numbers of the paper La Croix for the month 
of February, 1906, and he will see how the shadow of the Crucifix 
which adorns that paper, with the tacit and often explicit connivance 
of the French episcopate—I will mention later on the necessary 


exceptions—and with the blessing of the Sovereign Pontiff, has, 


organised in full daylight a campaign of hatred, terror and lies. 

In a large number of countries Catholicism at the present day shows 
itself with simple and modest mien, it insinuates itself agreeably, 
wishing to appear only as a moral and religious discipline. I am 
persuaded that this vanguard of Rome is sincere in its attitude, but it 
is the duty of citizens of all countries to think of the future, to foresee 
what the bulk of the army will be, and what would become of a 
civilised country when once it became a prey to Catholicism in all 
its essehce. | 

In this respect all that is taking place in France is fearfully 
instructive. La Croix, and with it all the dailies which call them- 
selves Catholic, have made the political struggle against the Republic 
the first duty of the faithful, such as shall envelop and dominate all 
the others. Read them and you will see that the whole religious 
life hag for them but one object, the overthrow of -the Republic. 
La Croix has taken advantage of its.being the only daily which 
penetrates into certain regions to exasperate the imagination of its 
readers and.to fill them with hallucinatory visions It taxes its 


ingenuity to scream murder, violence, blood! There is nothing in it, ` 


down to the stories it publishes at the bottom of its pages, which is 
not calculated to inspire terror, such as “The Blood of the Bumed 
“Woods.” “At the Sound of the Tocsin ” (March toth} 

What has been the result? In circles where people’s minds have 
been thus over-excited, so soon as the agents of the law appeared, 
they determined on resistance, as inept as: it was savage. The 
organisers of thé troubles wanted blood; they wanted to create an 
impression that there was a religious persecution, and they used 
irresponsible peasants, letting them loose against the law in the hope 
that in the hubbub guns would go off of themselves. 

This abominable project was not conceived by La Crotz alone. 
Let every man weigh well the following words of the Reverend Father 
Le Doré, Superior-General of the Endistes (Demain, March oth, 
page 12), at the close of an address he delivered on his return from 
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Rome: “It is no longer enough to pray, to take the sacrament, to 
“accomplish pilgrimages. What is needed is blood. Blood alone can 

“assuage the anger of God. And when the Pope said to me: ‘ Well, 
“‘ what do you propose doing, my good Father?’ I replied, ‘ Holy 
“í Father, I will struggle, fight, organise resistance. And I shall not 
“‘be happy until I have brought about the death, the massacre of two 
“or three dozen good sisters, ” 

After that, when I open the French or foreign papers and see 
articles discussing the unexpectedness and spontaneousness of this 
resistance to the law, I am justified in thinking that those papers are 
the victims of clever mystification. The surprising thing is not that 
such troubles have broken out, but that there has been so. little of 
them, and one can hardly congratulate the French Government enough 
on the moderation and firmness of its action under these circumstances. 
Another point calls for remark, and that is that in no other country 
would the State, under the pretext of the freedom of the Press, have 
allowed such systematic exploitation of public credulity and such 
incessant appeals to civil war. 

The Catholic Church of France is the prisoner of a handful of 
conspirators. That is the lamentable conclusion to be drawn from 
recent events. When the first disturbances began in Paris m the 
early days of February, there were indeed certain cwrés of the capital 
who were surprised to see strange parishioners invading the churches 
on the pretext of defending them; a few even resisted. Outraged by 
the bands of Royalists and anti-Semites, the curés of St Clothilde 
and St. Sulpice sent in their resignation; but this firm attitude was 
of very short duration, and on the following Sunday one of them 
made some sort of apology and solemnly greeted the defenders of 
liberty | 

Since then a large number of the French bishops have obviously 
conspired with the organisers of the riots; others who would have 
wished to avoid conflicts, the danger and stupidity of which they 
perceived, have not had the courage to take up a clear attitude. They 
call their parishioners together “to pray” at the hour of the inventory. 
Then when the Church is invaded they recommend calm, with the 
conviction that after that they have no further responsibility. 

One exception proves that with a little goodwill the ecclesiastics 
might have avoided all these disorders.) The department of Savoy 
comprises three dioceses. In the diocese of Tarantaise the inventory 
took place without provokmg the least excitement, simply because the 
bishop, Monseigneur Lacroix, had warned his cwrés not to call the 
parishioners together at the making of the’ inventory, and to 
attend with good grace, all necessary reservations being made, to a 
piece of business which has nothing vexatious about it 

The great fault of French Catholics is to be so thoroughly passive 
in the hands of the ecclesiastical authorities, and to obey blindly the 
orders they receive. What happened at Tarantaise is a striking 
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example of this. The neighbouring dioceses which revolted against 
the new law certainly believed they were obeying marching orders 
from Rome. It often happens that there are no such marching orders ; 
but the generality of Catholics, from constantly supposing and expect- 
ing them, end by inventing them. This makes the situation distinctly 
more serious at Rome. The Pope ‘has already spoken in his Bull 
Vehementer nos; he has anathematised the Separation law almost in 
the same terms in which Innocent III in old days denounced—happily 
, without much success—the Great Charter of England. 

This Bull is of exceptional importance, more important than the 
Syllabus of Pius IX. or than the promulgation of the dogma of the 
Infalibility. It not only declares war against modern democratic 
civilisation; it goes still further by considering it as null and void, 
non-existent. But we have henceforward two interpretations of this 
Bull ‘The intransigent Catholics declare that it is simply and solely 
a specific condemnation of the law. Intelligent Catholics, those to 
whom Catholiasm is a religion and not merely a political instrument, 
assure us that the encyclical Vehementer nos is a merely theoretical 
condemnation, that it has to do with an ideal proposition, not with the 
present case. 

It is to be regretted that the Vicar of Jesus Christ is so difficult 
to understand At the same time possibly these latter Catholics are 
right, since even m his encyclical the Pope announces fresh instruc- 
tions. Let us await them with patience. Either these instructions 
will allow Catholics freedom to make a loyal trial of the Separation 
law, in which case they will be in contradiction to the Bull Vehementer 
wos, and will give rise to the reflection that the Pope might just as 
well have spared the faithful in France those undignified and meaning- 
less movements of revolt which only bring the Church into disrepute ; 
or else they will consist of a plan of campaign for the Church against 
those institutions which France has chosen for herself, and in that case 
the approaching elections to the French Legislature will be either for 
or agaist Rome. 

What is quite obvious is that a national consultation under such 
circumstances may be very serious) The advisers of Pius X believe 
they know France because they know her convents and sacristies, 
and because they exchange letters with some members of her 
ancient nobility. They implore the Pope to take action, to call 
the Archangel St. Michael, the Madonna of Lourdes and ‘the Sacred 
Heart to the aid of the Church. Pius X. waits; he knows nothing of 
France, nothing of her history or of her character; he has even 
William IL’s horror for the land of the “Rights of Man”; but the 
Roman instinct warns this man of faith that the miracle might not 
come off, and that the Church would be playing for a very high stake. 

Let him unloose against the law all the forces at his disposal, and 
the next day will see all that is most intelligent, strong, free and civic 
in this beautiful country of France in revolt against a Church which 
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ever since 1789 has day by day set itself athwart all the aspirations of 
the country, and has opposed the conquest of all its liberties, Let 
the Pope oblige the Catholics to rebel against the law, and the 
approaching elections will be religious elections in which the voting 
will be for or against the Church. So much the worse for her if on 
the day after the consultation she discovers that she has lost France, 
or, what would be still more unfortunate, that she has only kept the 
faithful in those parts of the country which are ravaged by ignorance, 
physical and intellectual misery, feeble-mindedness and drink. Ina 
few months we may perhaps be witnesses of the unexpected sight of 
a great country detaching itself from the Church because the Holy 
See has forced it to declare itself solemnly and decisively. It means 
a religious revolution in view for France, and it may at oncé cause a 
profound echo in Italy. 

We cannot tell what may happen, but I have had no other desire 
than to call the reader’s attention to the crisis. 

Not long ago I was reading an interesting volume by the Abbé 
Naudet, entitled, “Why have the Catholics lost the Battle?” They 
have lost without intermission, but this uninterrupted series of defeats 
might very well be followed by a complete’ rout, such as takes place 
without any fighting in the open, by the crumbling away of 
the forces. Let the Catholics of France be under no delusion The 
sole reason why they have lost their battle on the political ground is 
because they have forgotten the truly holy battle, the intellectual, 
moral and religious struggle. 

The Apostle Paul said to the Christians of Rome: “The name of 
“God is blasphemed among the Gentiles because of you” 
(Romans ii. 24). Pius X. has never for a moment paused to ask 
himself whether the Church has not some cause to reproach herself. 
Pius X. spoke as a pontiff. There is one Catholic who has known 
how to speak as a Christian. I quote afew lines from the “Examina- 
“tion of Conscience,” by M. Leclére, Professor at the University of 
Berne :— H 

“Tt is idle to say, ‘I wish the Church to live,’ and to refuse first to 
“kindle Christianity in one’s own soul The first condition of the 
“triumph of faith in the world, as a whole, is the triumph of that faith 
“in the individuals who profess to hold it How inept and cowardly it 
“is to expect this triumph through the support of Governments, which, 
“on the other hand, have quite different aims, and whose whole effort 
“could not produce true faith as large as a grain of mustard-seed. If 
“we are so absolutely disabled by the withdrawal of this outward and 
“artificial support, it really seems as if we wished to see the faith 
“victorious without seriously striking a blow for it ourselves. And 
“why should we desire its thumph? Can it be, O shame to us! m 
“order that it may contribute to the preservation of a social order which 
“we fmd rather comfortable? ” 

TESTIS. 


THE MARQUIS SAIONJI. 


HE late war in the Far East has produced considerable changes 

m the internal politics of Japan as well as in her foteign 

relations. The Katsura Cabinet, which lasted for nearly five years 

and carried on that great war, has at last resigned, and Marquis 

Saionji, the leader of the Rikken-Seiyu-Kwai, the Constitutionalist 
Association, has just formed the new Cabinet. 

The Ministerial changes in Japan during recent years have been, as 
in the case of other countries of Europe, limited to partial alteration 
in the Ministerial personnel, producing no special consequences 
except some slight modifications in financial policy or in the figures 
. of the Budget, and, naturally, ‘do not deserve much attention from 
foreign observers. The formation of the Saionji Cabinet, however, 
indicates a fundamental change of administrative principles, and will 
surely produce some far-reaching consequences, which no foreigner 
attentive to the Far Eastern situation should fail to note. The 
appearance of this Cabinet is the dawn of a new era Marquis 
Saionji is not only representative of a new era, but is best qualified to 
lead it. I trust he will be able not only to realise completely the 
principles of Ministerial responsibility and lay the Constitutionalism 
of Japan on a secure basis, but also to promote peace and the general 
interests of civilisation and make his country worthy of that high 
position among the nations of the world which it has just earned by 
the recent great war.. 
| Marquis Saionji belongs to an illustrious family in Japan, which 
may be compared with the House of Westminster in England. In 
the past his family produced Premiers or other important Ministers 
of State, and had even marriage connections with the Imperial family. 
Consequently his family is regarded in Japan as a distinguished 
one. The present Marquis himself has an honourable personal 
history. A lad of eighteen, he met the Revolution of forty years 
ago, and gathered volunteers for fighting in the cause of the 
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Emperor, and even led troops for the suppression of the Shogunate 
army in Northern Japan. In those days the anti-foreign spirit was 
still rife in Japan, foreigners being regarded as barbarians; yet 
the young Marquis, an extraordinary man for his age, was already a 
devotee of European civilisation, and fully acknowledged that the only 
way to promote Japan’s safety and progress was to learn and adopt it. 
Thus at the age of eighteen he became a student in the Quartier Latin 
in Paris. He was one of the anxious spectators of the Commune dis- 


. turbances there, He was a beloved pupil of the eminent French savant 


AN 


un 
1 iis great surprise, however, his country was then in a most awkward 
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Acolas, and frequented the salons of the statesmen of the “Revue des 
“Deux Mondes” age. Yet his interest was not confined to politics. 
A little drama written by him in conjunction with a certain Parisienne 
during his sojourn in France still remains as a proof of his literary 
talent. Thus, having lived in the French capital from his eighteenth 
til his thirty-third year, he returned to Japan a pure Parisian. To 


situation. During his absence the clan government formed by the 
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politicians belonging to the Satsuma and Nagato clans, which were 
especially instrumental in bringing about the Revolution, was 
steadily establishing itself. He saw a revival, only ina different form, 
of the old Shogunate Government, which was altogether foreign to 
his expectation. Indeed he was greatly surprised, like Rip Van 
Winkle. A young man, fresh from Europe and full of aspiration and 
enthusiasm, he could not bear for a moment to be a mere onlooker 
at such a situation. He at once started a daily paper in Tokyo, and 
proclaimed a Liberalism of European type im the midst of clan 
politicians. His attacks upon the Government of that time were 
formidable and exerted a beneficial influence upon the general public 
Such procedure was, in fact, an extraordinary event in those days. 
Journalistic work was then regarded in Japan as of a very low kind, 
and those who engaged in it were mostly political adventurers who 
had no respectable position in society. So the fact that a nobleman 
whose ancestors had marmed into the Imperial family should become 
a journalist naturally evoked a tremendous surprise. The Imperial 
family soon noticed it, and an Imperial command made Marquis 
Saionji give up his new profession. Later on, he became a member 
of the Imperial Commission for the Preparation of the Japanese 
Constitution, and afterwards was accredited as Japanese Minister, 
first to Austria and then to Germany. On his return to Japan he 
joined the first Ito Cabinet as Minister of Education, and towards the 
close of the Chino-Japanese War became Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and later again was Minister of Education in the second Ito Cabinet 
In 1900 he co-operated with Marquis Ito in the organisation of the 
Rikken-Seiyu-Kwai, the Constitutionalist Association, which is at 
present the strongest political party in Japan. He was President of 
the Privy Council when in the same year Marquis Ito formed his 
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third Cabinet with the men of his party, and afterwards became 
Premier pro tem, owing to the inability of that statesman to 
hold office on account of illness. Still later, when Marquis Ito was 
obliged by the intrigues of certain clan politicians to give up the 
leadership of his, party, Marquis Saionji at once resigned the 
Presidency of the Pnvy Council, which he then still held, and took 
Marquis Ito’s place in his party with a promptitude that somewhat 
baffled those who were intriguing against that distinguished states- 
man. He is still the leader of the Rikken-Setyu-Kwai, and in that 
capacity has just organised the new Cabinet. 

Why does the formation of the Saionji Cabinet constitute such a 
great change m Japan’s internal politics? To explain this, a rough 
sketch of the recent development of Japanese politics is necessary. 
As the revolution of forty years ago which resulted in the downfall of 
the Shogunate Government was achieved chiefly by the arms of the 
four great feudal clans—Satsuma, Nagato, Tosa, and Hizen—the 
Government of new Japan was naturally manned by men of those 
clans, and their administration nearly bordered upon military 
despotism. The Japanese people saw in it the substitution of another 
military Government for the one they had abolished. As a reaction 
against this, Liberalism, then steadily flowing in from Europe, soon 
produced political parties who began to clamour for a Constitution and 
urge the establishment of a Parliament. There were two parties; one 
answering somewhat to the old Whig party in England, the other 
more radical and imbued with extreme Liberalism of the French type. 
As a matter of course, the clan-government and the parties could not 
get along smoothly together, and comps d'état and assassinations were 
often repeated. In 1886, however, the Imperial Japanese Constitution 
was promulgated, mainly owing to the loyalty and foresight of Marquis 
Ito, whose efforts in bringing about this result should long be 
remembered, and the hope of the political parties was at last realised. 
Thus Japan’entered upon a new stage of her political development. 
Yet unfortunately the principles of Ministerial responsibility, the very 
corner stone of Constitutionalism, were not readily realised, and the 
Cabinet often retained office in spite of defeat in Parliament. 
Indeed, the dissolution of Parliament was often resorted to as a 
proper punishment of the parties whenever they disagreed with the 
Government. Though such a strange state of things was largely due 
to the failure of the Government to realise that the country had now 
entered upon a new régime, and to the fact that some politicians 
and scholars, in spite of their knowledge of the real conditions of 
Europe, taught the rulers, out of a sheer desire to flatter them, the 
possibility of a Government of the German type, which stands 
above party politics, this anomaly may in one sense be ascribed 
to the ignorance and imcapacity of the members of Parlia- 
ment and party politicians themselves. If I may be allowed to 
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disclose the real facts, the party politicians of those days were mostly 
deficient in knowledge and high character, and though their object 
in overthrowing the existing Government in order to establish the 
principles of Ministerial responsibility was creditable enough, they 
themselves were not properly qualified for such a task. In fact, they 
consisted of diverse elements, such as believers in the Divine right of 
monarchs, Socialists and well-nigh Republicans, and lacked 
the homogeneity which was essential for any organised movements. 
Moreover, some of them were not at all acquainted with Western 
thoughts and conditions, and, after all, their tendency towards military 
Government did not differ much from that of the Government which 
they were strenuously opposing. And though among their leaders there 
were such men as Count Okuma, Count Itagaki, and others, they were 
not fully equal to their task, owing to insufficiency of knowledge, 
experience and statesmanship. It is true some of these party 
leaders had enough tact to captivate the people, but they lacked the 
character and ability essential for public men, and others were no 
doubt excellent public speakers, but their speeches did not present 
any definite scheme of administration and naturally failed to produce 
good practical results. In this way the political parties of those days 
were not effective enough to realise responsible government. This 
is one of the foremost reasons why the growth of Constitutionalism 
in Japan was so tardy in those days. Marquis Ito, the founder of the 
Japanese Constitution, could not overlook this, and with a view to 
develop fuller party Government and make the transference of 
political power smooth and easy as in Europe, he organised in 1900 
a large political party, gathering together nearly all the members of 
the Liberal Party led by Count Itagaki and other politicians who 
until then had stood aloof from any party; this is the present 
Rikken-Seiyu-Kwai, already mentioned. The then Premier, Marquis 
Yamagata, seeing that Marquis Ito was now prepared to succeed him, 
at once resigned. Thereupon the elder statesmen and other 
influential personages who were practically the councillors of the 
Emperor in the appointment of Premier, looked to Marquis Saionji 
as the proper person to succeed Yamagata, and in fact urged him to 
this end. Marquis Saionji declined, however, preferring Marquis 
Ito, who he thought was the only person fit for such great 
duties at that tme. Thus Marquis Ito formed his Cabinet, but when 
shortly afterwards he became ill, Marquis Saionji, who was then 
President of the Privy Council, had to serve as the acting Premier. 
Even then it was urged that he should be the actual Premier. Some 
time later the Ito Cabinet had to resign, owing to the failure of the 
financial measures of the then Minister of Finance, Viscount Watanabe, 
and his personal disagreement with his colleagues. Then, again, 
Marquis Saionji was urged to form a Cabinet; yet he, scrupulously 
true to his own principles, did not acquiesce, believing that it was not 
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yet opportune for him to come forward. Thus the duty of forming 
the next Cabinet devolved upon General Count Katsura, a member of 
Marshal Yamagata’s personal staff. This is the origin of the Katsura 
Cabinet which has just resigned. Count Katsura had no genuine 
support in Parliament and did not present any definite administrative 
scheme which might have produced practical improvements in the 
country. Indeed he is not specially distinguished except as a 
General Yet possessing a peculiar tact in dealing with his opponents, 
he succeeded im prolonging the existence of his Cabinet by cleverly 
utihsing the jealousies between the.different parties and the dis- 
agreements the two Houses of Parliament. To accomplish 
his own personal aims, he did not hesitate to resort to unscrupulous 
methods. As a matter of history, he dissolved Parliament as many 
as five times in four years, and frequently silenced the Press and the 
members of Parliament by audacity similar to that of the Duc de Morny 
in the Government of Napoleon IIL It is obvious that such a 
Government naturally disliked to have Marquis Ito in Opposition. 
One more example of Count Katsura’s audacity was now displayed m 
the intrigues planned by him to deprive Marquis Ito of the leadership 


of the Rikken-Setyu-Kwai Thus Marquis Ito was obliged by an ' 


Imperial command to leave his party. At this critical moment in the 
history of the party politics of Japan, Marquis Saionji at once resigned 
the Presidency of the Privy Council and succeeded Marquis Ito in 
the leadership of his party. The Rikken-Seiyu-Kwai, though 
deprived of its leader, found in Marquis Saionji a fit substitute, and 
has ever Since placed great confidence in him Of course, the 
members of the party were strongly hostile to the unconstitutional 
policy of Count Katsura, and often urged their new leader to oppose 
him vigorously. But Marquis Saionji, with true magnanimity and 
public spirit, supported the Government, considering that the foreign 


relations of Japan at that time necessitated unanimous action between . 


the Government and the Opposition. In spite af this support from 
the strongest party, the Katsura Cabinet began to lose its prestige; 
and, especially after the diplomatic failure at Portsmouth, the dis- 
content of the people became so intense that an outbreak of serious 
disturbances occurred in Tokyo and other great cities, of course largely 


provoked by the tyrannical suppressive measures of the Government ' 


I deeply regret that such things ever happened, yet they must be 
taken as a clear indication of the popular distrust of the Government 
It afforded any ambitious politician a good opportunity of utilising 
the anti-Government feeling of the people for the accomplishment of 
his own aims and interests. Yet Marquis Saionji, calm and serene, 


~ 


never attempted to make use of the opportunity, but, on the contrary, | 


urged the people to be patient and tolerant. Naturally he was 
subjected to uncharitable criticisms. But the fact that the popular 
agitation against the Portsmouth Treaty did not extend so far as to 
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produce a complete severance of feeling between the Government and 
the people, which might perchance have led to a civil war, must be 
ascribed to a considerable extent to the patience and tolerance of 
this high-minded statesman. Such a noble course may well be com- 
pared with the efforts of Gambetta to calm the popular effervescence 
against the annexation of Tunis by Jules Ferry. The latter then 
resigned in favour of the former ; and in like manner the stubbornness 
of Count Katsura melted under the “coals of fire” that were heaped 
on his head by Marquis Saionji, to whom he has at last given way. 

I have thus far outlined the course of the events that have led to 
the formation of the Saionji Cabinet. An impartial observer can hardly 
fail, I believe, to see that the coming into power of Marquis Saionji 
in succession to Count Katsura is the victory of democracy against 
bureaucracy, of party government against clan government, of 
European progressivism against Asiatic conservatism. In short, 
Marquis Ito’s cloak has now fallen upon Marquis Saionji’s shoulders. 
We may also note that now for the first tme in thirty-eight long 
years since the late Revolution, a man outside the four leading clans 
of Satsuma, Nagato, Tosa, and Hizen occupies the highest position in 
the Government. 

As I was chef de cabinet to Marquis Saionji when he was Minister 
of Education some years ago, I presume to know a great deal of his 
character and thoughts) He is not only a politician, but also a 
reformer. Especially are his views on education radical and broad. 
His aim is to emancipate the Japanese people from the yoke of 
Asiatic thoughts and make them citizens of the world. At the same 
tıme he aspires to spread culture, to throw light and sweetness amidst 
the children of darkness, as Matthew Arnold has said His policy as 
Minister of Education was naturally moulded by these noble principles. 
No wonder it gave much irritation to the Conservatives, who some- 
times threatened him with assassination ; but he boldly proclaimed his 
principles and never gave way to their opposition. When Count 
Mutsu, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, became ill, Marquis 
Saionji assumed his duties, while still holding his own portfolio in the 
Department of Education, and half of the commercial treaties with 
other nations now in force were concluded under his supervision as 
acting Minister of Foreign Affairs. He may also be trusted as a good 
and sound diplomatist. His age is fifty-five years, more than half of 
which have been spent in Europe. I may say without exaggeration that 
of the numerous Japanese politicians he is the one best acquainted with 
the conditions of Europe. Moreover, he is calm in temper, lucid in 
reasoning, wide in knowledge, and bold in judgment. He is, there- 
fore, well qualified to deal with delicate matters which others probably 
would not dare to handle. In this respect no Japanese Premier of 
the past can surpass him. I said he was bold in judgment; yet he 
has never been an advocate of aggressive foreign policy. He is a 
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profound lover of peace, except of course when the honour or the vital 
interest of the country is at stake. Therefore that such a pacific 
diplomatist as he is should hold the reins of the Japanese Govern- 
ment must be welcome to the world at large. Furthermore he 
understands Germany well, having been for some time Japanese 
Minister at the Court of Berlin. And with regard to France, his 
knowledge is thorough, as he spent nearly fifteen years there and 
stil has many friends among living French statesmen and 
diplomats. He is almost a Frenchman in his thoughts and tastes, 
so much so that he is often styled “grand seigneur ” by Tokyo people, 
and his drawing-room:in called his salo#. Yet he is not one-sided. 
He is one of the most devout believers in the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. He may not say much, but has genuine integrity to fulfil 
his words. Accordingly Great Britain may also welcome his Cabinet. 

Marquis Saionji has always striven to promote public morality 
among the Japanese politicians He himself, being extremely 
conscientious in his public conduct, is nghtly entitled to rebuke those 
who fall below the mark. Therefore his administration will be just 
and fair, and it is no wonder that the people, who have been 
subjected to an unscrupulous rule for the past five years, should now 
welcome him. Moreover, he has a large following, consisting of the 
personal cortége of Marquis Ito, most of the members of the former 
Liberal Party under Count Itagaki, and a large portion of the new 
generation of, Japanese politicians. Hence he will be able to bring 
new forces to bear upon Japanese politics and sweep away the evils 
of the past. He is not a mere party leader, but enjoys the full 
confidence of the Emperor, which no one else, except Marquis Ito 
and Marshal Yamagata, can enjoy. Then is his appointment as 
Premier merely due to the special favour of the Emperor? By no 
means. The influences of the elder statesmen are now declining. 
Marquis Ito is losing his energy, Marshal Yamagata is too old, and 
Count Okuma, strong as he seems, does not possess the power to 
win the confidence of the whole nation. Marquis Saionji is, as a 
matter of fact, the only suitable person at present to be entrusted 
with the duties of the first Minister of the Crown, and has practically 
been summoned to that post by necessity. To conclude, his 
administration will doubtless not fail to maugurate a new era in the . 
political life of Japan and bring many improvements to the country, 
while his foreign policy will promote peace and amity toward other 
nations. Therefore I do not hesitate to say that the present Saionji 
Cabinet will be the noblest, if not the greatest, of all the Cabinets 
that have appeared m Japan up to this time. 


J. TAKEGOSHI, M.P. 


THE NEW ARISTOCRACY OF MR. WELLS. 


R. H. G. WELLS holds that the most important use of 
Sociology consists in the making of Utopias, ʻe, the 
construction of ideal societies by legitimate advances on the actual 
societies of to-day, to see how they will work By a couple of 
volumes, partly critical, partly prophetic, entitled, “Anticipations” 
and “Mankind in the Making,” he has prepared the public mind for the 
fuller and bolder speculation of “A Modern Utopia,” his own special 
contribution towards this task of social discovery. 

The chief trouble, however, which confronts Mr. Wells is the 
reluctance of serious-minded people to take their fiction seriously, to 
recognise that such fiction as his may be the best, indeed the only 
available instrument for certain sorts of speculative science. Though 
from the time of Plato onward much of the most important political 
thinking has been conducted by this method, and the weaving of 
Utopias has played a notoriously influential part in the political 
philosophy of this country, it is not easy even for so masterful and 
variously stimulative a treatment as that of Mr. Wells to get more 
than a casual hurried reading from the thoughtful educated men and 
women to whom he addresses his picture. 

This is a great pity, for Mr. Wells possesses one of the boldest, 
freest, best-informed and (to adopt his own favoured term) most 
“poietic” minds of our age, and I know no book which would, in the 
hands of a capable master, serve so well as a text-book of general 
politics among persons capable of free thinking and really solicitous 
to understand the large and tangled issues of modern progress. 

This high commendation binds me to no acceptance of Mr. Wells’ 
valuations and interpretations, with some of which I profoundly 
disagree ; it is the method and his courage and skill in pursuing it 
that entitle him to our consideration. Indeed the large issue of 
political government, which I detach from his general scheme of 
society to discuss here, is one upon which I regard his views to be 
fundamentally unsound. But just here the service of the Utopian 
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method stands out conspicuous) During the last three-quarters of a 
century we have witnessed inside the ranks of what, for lack:of a 
better term, J must call the “party of progress” a series of more or 
' less emphatic repudiations of the theory of political democracy. 
Among the “intellectuals.” of the Continent, Comtism was perhaps 
the first formal expression of this sentiment, a class-conscious culture 
of superior persons, distrusting the thick-skulled populace and 
demanding that the fine art of government shall be kept entirely in 
the hands of an kire of intellect and character. In England Carlyle 
and Ruskin, with certain leaders of the early Christian Socialist 
movement, were fanatical opponents of democracy, and sought to 
gain governmental power for order and progress by galvanising the 
land-owning and employing classes into a moral aristocracy conse- 
crating itself to the service of the commonwealth. Then came the 
more distinctly scientific revolt, a wholesale repudiation of what was 
deemed the false logic of democracy by. men who seized new 
evolutionary doctrines and hastily applied them to politics, treating 
the latter as a'mere extension of biology. 

We have now another back-wash of thought and feeling, affecting 
many of the active younger members of progressive political parties. 
The charge these bring is not that democracy is unjust or illogical 
or subversive of authority or dangerous to property, but that it 1s 
unworkable, practically inefficient. Professed opportunists as they 
are, inefficiency is to them the one unpardonable sin. Everywhere where 
it is tried on a large scale the machinery of democracy seems to them 
a failure. Even admitting that in a few small States like Switzerland 
or Scandinavia popular government has thriven, the future of the 
world, they are convinced, lies with great Empire-States, and as the 
number and complexity of public services increases, the practical 
participation of the people, either directly or through any valid 
representative system, is no longer feasible: representative govern- 
ment either is reduced to nullity or superseded by some more convenient 
central authority, as is happening in Great Bmitain, or else the 
democratic machine becomes the tool of interests and is worked 
for them by “ bosses.” Nowhere have I found such great contempt 
.for the capacity, the morals, and the power of the people as among 
certain sections of the radical political reformers of this country and 
America. This feeling, and the valuations on which it is based, 
perhaps stand out more clearly in those who have set themselves 
most consciously to the study of the practical arts of povernment, 
from the avowed standpoint of a short-range opportunism. This 
anti-democratic judgment seems to have taken strongest root in 
some of the most prominent leadérs of the Fabian Society in this 
country. It would indeed be fairly accurate to designate Fabianism 
as anti-democratic Socialism, a revolt mside the Socialist Party 


against popular power, corresponding to the revolts above named m 
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the liberal, humanist and scientific movements of progressive 
thinkers. 

Now I do not even know that Mr. Wells is a member of the Fabian 
Society, but he gives an admirably lucid expression of this anti- 
democracy, and something more. The weakness of the earlier revolts 
lay in the fact that their denial of popular government was not 
supported by any even specious alternative ; the caste of learned prigs 
whom Comte set up, the re-moralised rent-takers and profit-mongers 
to whom Carlyle and Ruskin looked, the re-organisation of the Holy 
Church and the guild system which attracted many of the Christian 
Socialists, are all tainted by the same futility of seeking to recall from 
the vasty deep of some remote past spirits to preside over the 
changeful destinies of a modern State. The moment these new 
anistocracies are taken from the-dimness of their obscurantist home 
and set in the clear daylight of modern life, their ridiculous ineptitude 
is made evident. There is no plausible pretence that either Comte’s 
or Carlyle’s real aristocracy could either come into existence, get 
power, use it well, or keep it when they had got it. 

Now the same quick judgment cannot be pronounced upon the Fabian 
conception of a working aristocracy of honest “efficients” which Mr. 
Wells has developed with so much ingenuity, and upon whose possibili- 
ties the fate of his Utopia turns) Mr. Wells has adopted a term of 
Japanese chivalry, “Samurai,” to denote the aristocracy that wields 
or controls every power of government in his Utopia; all public 
offices are to be held by members of this caste, and all the active 
duties of citizens, such ag the appointment and control of officials, 
legislative or executive, are confined to them; these Samurai are not 
an Ni ane comprise a considerable minority of the population 
of the World-SBRX that is depicted in the vision, forming in fact the 
entire body of those men and women capable of taking useful part 
in the ordering of public affairs They are no hereditary caste 
(though Mr. Wells admits they will tend to become one) like the 
governing class of Plato; any one may become a Samurai if he attains 
a certain quite ordinary intellectual standard, and submits to a rather 
rigorous discipline of life which precludes bim from certain occupa- 
tions and pleasures, and lays upon him certain positive obligations. 
Since the State secures for all its free members a reasonable standard 
of subsistence in return for work done, and a thorough education, the 
poverty, ignorance or indifference of parents cannot preclude any 
youth from attaining the intellectual standard required. Equality of 
opportunity is thus secured. The critical test is one of moral 
character. In such a well-ordered society as is here delineated, where 
“eugenics” and other civic safeguards have weeded out the scum and 
dregs of such a population as our own, it may fairly be assumed that 
a sound mind in a sound body would be the rule rather than the 
exception, and that almost all the population would be capable of 
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fulfilling the duties of citizenship, in the sense in which we understand 
them. But here Mr. Wells applies his moral sieve. Citizenship is : 
to bein his State a serious vocation in which the members are genuine 
trustees of civilisation. From such a trust shauld be excluded not 
merely the corrupt, the vicious, the ignorant, the callous, the 
mischievous members of the population, but all those imcapable of 
bringing a firm will, a penetrating and reliable judgment and a strong 
public spirit to their performance of a public duty. Light-minded, 
frivolous,’ unstable, pleasure-seeking, self-absorbed persons, however 
brilliant the qualities they may possess, however important the services 
they may sometimes render, are not fit to exercise the art of 
government. | i : 

Mr. Wells therefore devises a Rule for the automatic self-exclusion 
of these sorts of unfit by prescribing a negative and positive code of 
conduct for the life of all members of the governing caste. The 
nature of this Code may be thus mdicated in fragments from Mr. 
Wells’ own account. l 

“We forbid a good deal’ Many small pleasures do no great harm, 
“but we think it well to forbid them, none the less, so that we can 
“weed out the self-indulgent. . i 

“We prescribe a regimen of food, forbid tobacco, wine, or any 
“alcoholic drink, all narcotic drugs. 

“Originally the Samurai were forbidden usury; that is to say, the 
“lending of money at fixed rates of interest. This, however, is only 
“one part of a series of limitations of the same sort. It is felt that 
“to buy simply in order to sell again brings out many unsocial human 
“qualities; it makes a man seek to enhance profits and falsify values, 
“and so the Samurai are forbidden to buy or sell on their own account 
“or for any other employer than the State.. Consequently they 
“cannot be hotel keepers or hotel proprietors, or hotel shareholders, 
“and a doctor—all practising doctors must be Samurai—cannot sell . 
“drugs except as a public servant of the municipality or the State.” 

Again we read, “acting, singing, or reciting are forbidden them, 
“though they may lecture authoritatively or debate.” Nor may the 
Samurai do personal services, except in the matter of medicme or 

Nor may a man under the Rule be any man’s servant, pledged to 
do whatever he is told Here we pass to another set of restrictions. 
No Samurai may bet; he is also, forbidden to play gamés in public 
or to watch them being played. Certain dangerous and hardy sports 
and exercises are prescribed for him, but not competitive sports 
between man and man or side and side. 

As for the physical appetites, temperance, not abstinence, is the 
Rule. “Our founders ... held that no appetite must be giutted, no 
“appetite must have artificial whets, and also and equally that no 
“appetite must be starved.” : 

“They enjoined marriage among equals as the Samurai’s duty to 
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“the race, and they framed directions of the precisest sort to prevent 
“that luxurious inseparableness, that connubiality which will reduce a 
“couple of people to something jointly less than one.” We gather 
hints of sumptuary laws regulating sobriety of dress and other 
matters: the cold morning tub is an obligation. 

“They must sleep alone at least four nights in five; and they must 
“eat with and talk to anyone in their fellowship who cares for their 
“conversation for an hour, at least, at the nearest club-house of the 
"Samurai, once in three chosen days in every week. Moreover, they 
“must read aloud from the Book of the Samurai (a social anthology) 
“for at least ten minutes every day. Every month they must buy and 
“read faithfully through at least one book that has been published 
“during the last five years” Here one diverges into certain minutiæ 
which indicate how closely the Rule penetrates the intimate recesses 
of ordinary life. 

As regards women, we read “women Samurai who are married 
“must bear children—if they are to remain married as well as in 
“the order—before the second period for terminating a childless 
“marriage 1s exhausted.” This has reference to a divorce law of 
general application into which I need not enter here. 

Men Samurai must marry women Samurai, though women Samurai 
may marry outside the Rule. 

All these restrictions and privations have, as their end, first the 
selection of persons of a certain type of character, robust, clean, 
temperate, keen, resourceful, magnanimous (for the hghter sorts will 
quail before such tests), and the preservation of this type against the 
temptations that come with power. Mr. Wells plainly sets before 
him the erection of a modern liberal ascetic type in which, however, 
the privative side of asceticism is balanced by adequate provision for 
ali sane needs and desires, so as to produce a fully expressed 
personality, in an ideal State, conceived, not like that of Plato or of 
More as a perfected structure, but as a healthy organism capable of 
growth and demanding the thoughtful direction of the public will in 
that growth. 

The large or petty restrictions I have rehearsed all aim at maintain- 
ing what may be termed a true spirit of citizenship which shall inspire 
the governing caste not as a fitful enthusiasm, but as a steady, 
enduring glow of moral purpose. In an interesting chapter on the 
religion of the Samurai this wide attitude towards life is indicated as 
plainly as may be. 

“The leading principle of the Utopian religion is the repudiation of 
“the doctrine of original sin; the Utopians hold that man on the 
“whole is good. They (the Samurai) accept religion as they ‘accept 
“thirst, as something inseparably in the mysterious rhythms of life.” 

This spirit of mystical religion in the personal life it is the object of 
one of the most striking of the Samurai rules to foster. ' 
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“For seven consecutive days in the year, at least, each man or 
“woman under the Rule must go right out of all the life of man mto 
“some wild and solitary place, must speak to no man or woman, and 
“have no sort of intercourse with mankind, They must go bookless 
“and weaponless, without pen, or paper, or money. Provisions must 
“be taken for the period of the journey, a rug or sleeping sack—for 
“they must sleep under the open sky—but no means of making a 
“fre They may study maps beforehand to guide them, showing any 
a difficulties and dangers in the journey, but they must not carry such 
“aids. They must not go by beaten ways or wherever there are 
«inhabited houses, but into the bare, quiet places of the globe—the 
“regions set apart for them.” — 

Such are the main regulations of the governing caste. All young 
men and women may take the vows of this order, if they have attained 
the ordinary physical and intellectual standard, and deliberately choose 
to submit their lives to the restraints. Thus there is a fair field and no 
favour; anyone can obtain full civic nghts and enter the ruling class 
if he will consent to live the life, All political power is vested in the 
Samurai, all public offices are theirs in a State vastly richer in the arts 
of government than any earthly State, for social hygiene has swept 
into public ordering most of the learned prefessions, including the all- 
important work of education, and either undertakes or closely 
regulates all the arts and industries related to the satisfaction of the 
common physical needs of man, including transport and industrial 
power stations - This large, though limited, State Socialism signifies 
an immense scope of activity and influence for officialism. 

Now though this scheme cannot be adequately understood when 
detached from the rest of the Utopian picture, and many features even 
there are artfully blurred, it presents certain points for sociological - 
criticism to focus upon. Mr. Wells has really seen that his scheme, 
‘like every scheme of government, must rest upon pillars of human 
motives, desires, consents, social feelings and personal interests, and 
he has striven to build his aristocracy upon such pillars. It may fairly 
‘be admitted that he has done this better than it has been done before. 
But has he done well enough? Has he succeeded? 

The answer will depend in part upon the personal valuations we 
bring to bear upon certain strongly-marked features of the scheme. 
The gall of some will rise at a certain holy pomp of unutterable 
superiority in the bearing and language of the Samurai; to live in an 
efficiently worked universe would in itself be excellent, but even this 
might seem bought too dear if efficiency walked abroad in robes of such 
immaculate purity and with a demeanour of such conscious nobility of 
purpose. We have indeed all that is admirable in the science and 
even the deportment of a governing class which has got the world 
firmly in hand, every human specimen with his number, located and 
registered, with pedigree, personal record and finger prints, the hugely 
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complex routine of the common life running accurately on wheels 
under the easy guidance of the man who sits in an office and knows 
exactly what you are doing and what you ought to do. Not the dull 
mechanical bureaucrat we know, with an official job made as soft 
as he can make it, but a zealous human expert, bent not merely on 
running a machine, but on re-adjusting and improving it so as to 
meet new requirements and grind out progress for humanity ; a human 
machine so exquisitely made as to provide for the nicest casualties, 
emergencies and eccentricities with all kinds of seli-gearing, self- 
adjusting and self-mending apparatus. The Utopian World-State 1s 
dotted about with little human Providences, each radiating this 
delicate efficiency over an area as carefully delineated as that of the 
force-stations which are to furnish Utopians with their cheapest and 
most convenient supplies of electric energy for dustrial and domestic 
life. “Ah! but you adopt an unjust criticism,” Mr. Wells may fairly 
retort, “first describmg my scheme of government in terms of 
“mechanical analogies, and then ready to condemn it as too 
“mechanical. The crowmmeg glory of my ideal is not that it is a fine 
“machine, but that it is not a machine at all; it is bureaucracy purified 
“of mechanism and worked as the organic form of the general will, 
“not indeed the will of all the governed, but of their 4z#e.” We have, 
in fact, guilds of expert legislators and administrators each recopnising 
a vocation and putting into it all the force of a vigorous personality 
accurately equipped and devoted to the general good, sustained in 
part by the consciousness of power well used and duty realised, in part 
by the support and approval of the caste to which they belong, a caste 
of skilled electors got by carefully winnowing out the lighter, duller, 
cruder and more selfish sorts of man. If the trick can be done at all 
surely Mr. Wells has done it. But can it? Are we really convinced 
that this bright galaxy of humanised Mr. Haldanes, glorified Mr. 
Webbs and redeemed Lord Roseberys can really work the secular 
miracle of harmonising order with progress for the pacified World- 
State ? 

The chief weakness of all Utopias, when we regard them (and this 
is so designed) as possible projections of the known world, hes in 
the process of transition: many of them taken as detached spectacles 
show an excellent and most plausible self-consistency: only when we 
are invited to believe that by legitimate evolution our world has 
passed into ts world do doubts and difficulties arise. It 13 here, if 
anywhere, that Mr. Wells’ claim that Utopia-making is the proper 
work of sociology may properly be tested. I understand him to 
contend that in the making of his Utopia he has taken no new 
ingredients of human nature, but has only developed certain existing 
traits and repressed others by processes conformable to history; in 
other words, that such a Utopia is a feasible natural development if 
the world continues to move along the course it is taking at present. 
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Now in working the transition it certainly appears to me that Mr. 
Wells has let the dramatic artist in him master the scientist. Crudely 
put, the trick is how to suppress the democracy which spells govern- 
ment in the most highly evolved States to-day, and to substitute the 
government of the érte. With much force and insight he depicts 
the perils which lurk in these crude democracies of our large imperial 
nations. Assuming, as he does, without real warrant, that the small 
States are doomed to be swallowed up by a small number of ambitious 
militant empires, and that in these empires the machinery of popular 
government falls more and more under the dominion of corrupt, 
sncompetent classes of politicians and officials bent on sucking private 
gain out of the body politic, he shows that the competing parties in a 
‘democracy must vie by constant inflammatory appeals to a bristling 
patriotism which keeps them living always on the brink of war. 

Now war is the supreme test of political efficiency. In past history, 
when democracy has plunged into war, some form of “Czsarism” 
or despotism has emerged, because war bred this dramatic over-man. 
But the changed character of modern war precludes individual 
“Saviours.” It may be said to put Salvation in commission. That 
is to say, the supreme necessity of a nation in peril of destruction from 
incompetent and corrupt rulers will force to the helm of State the 
true “efficients” of the nation, the trained scientific and managerial 
men who, under the growing strain of the situation, will be welded 
into co-operation and driven to assert their leadership. This class 
will face the situation of a hopelessly discredited government and an 
impotent people, and will impose their science and their discipline 
upon the State. 

“And either before or after, but at any rate in the shadow of war, 
“it will become apparent, perhaps even suddenly, that the whole 
“apparatus of power in the country is in the hands of a new class of 
“intelligent and scientifically educated men. They will probably, 
“under the development of war-like stresses, be discovered—almost 
“surprisingly—with roads and railways, carts and cities, drains, food 
“supply, electrical supply and water supply, and with guns and such 
“implements of destruction and intimidation as men scarcely dream 
“of yet, gathered in their hands And they will be discovered, too, 
“with a growing common consciousness of themselves as distinguished 
“from the grey confusion, a common purpose and implication that the 
“fearless analysis of science is already bringing to light” 
(Anticipations 173-4) 

Flere, “in the shadow of war,’ we are presented with a new sort of 
coup d'état executed by a self-appointed Committee of Public Safety 
who will seize the reins of power with the tacit support of the people. 
Having thus risen to irresponsible power they will hold it and develop 
it, for the emergency will be a lasting one, and as theirs will be 
the only valid organisation it will maintain its hold upon the State. 
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In other words, the great ‘democratic bubble will have burst, like 
the monarchic bubbles that preceded it; the needs of a new world 
civilisation demand the firm rule of a bureaucracy of scientific states- 
men, representing not the whole people, but only those who count— 
i.e, the educated responsible minority. So is evolved our Samurai, 
primarily a scientist, but humanised by art and literature, and moved 
by a social spirit and a cosmic faith, the steel structure cleverly 
disguised by bricks and timber and handsomely decorated withal 

Not many of us would, I admit, be glad to get such a government 
of expert benevolence as is pictured here. But can Mr. Wells give it 
tous? To me at any rate he seems to “fake” the process of transi- 
tion by cooking the psychological conditions. I entertain several 
separate sorts of doubt. First I doubt the possibility of the requisite 
class consciousness arising in the efficient members of the community 
to enable them to prepare and execute the coup d'état. Men of force 
and initiative, whether in the professions, the academic world, or the 
mechanical and business classes, are commonly too self-absorbed, too 
jealously competitive, too narrow-sighted to see the size of the 
emergency with which they are supposed to cope or to learn the art 
of solidarity. We are told that they would somehow gather and pool 
their resources, and that when the time came our over-men would 
emerge miraculously from the womb of Bellona. But I do not seem 
to see the real play of forces mouldmg such a movement; I only see 
a set of quick-change artists coming to the front of the stage after 
the lights have been turned low. 

Again, I doubt the spirit of impotent concession by which the 
hitherto ascendant classes convicted of incompetence peacefully make 
way for our self-appointed over-men. Party machines worked for 
loot so long will not be lightly abandoned by their owners, however 
grave the public emergency; they will, moreover, be defended by 
physical and intellectual mercenaries, comprising many of the most 
efficient members of the very class which is aiming at asserting itself. 

Once more, supposing the coup d'état triumphant and the rule of 
over-men established, could it stand? Is the maintenance of such a 
Rule as Mr. Wells describes practicable, and is it desirable? These 
questions seem two, and yet are ultimately one, at any rate to those 
who believe that political power rests at bottom upon spiritual founda- 
tions Here is a political system worked exclusively by the will of a 
minority, a minority, if you will, of the best and wisest, a minority 
from which no one is arbitrarily excluded, but still a minority; the 
fabric of government is supported entirely on the shoulders of this 
class, the others have no public rights and no public duty save 
obedience to a power over which they wield no atom of control 

So in a most interesting way Mr. Wells brings us to the eternal 
crux of politics, embedded in the question, “Is it or is it not desirable 
“that even the meanest subject in a State should in some sense or 
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“degree give the consent of his will to the acts of the government 
“under which he lives? Can any Government be trusted to keep 
“power and to use it well where any substantial body of the governed 
“is deprived of all participation in the acts of the commonwealth?” 
Mr. Wells really bluffs this issue by painting his governing class so 
wise, so’ ¢ so large as to make the objections about the consent 
of the governed seem academic and even trumpery. But in fact they 
are neither. If there is any class in society, however foolish, however 
base, however small, which is entirely and arbitrarily depriyed of all 
obligation to take part in ‘government, there is a class doomed to 
political disease from the atrophy of a human function; and the 
decay of public spirit in this dependent and politically parasitic class 
will enfeeble first the administrative and then the legislative activities 
of government. The body politic will become diseased and suffer if 
any of its members is deprived of all participation in government, 
even shorn of the right of effective protest, A curious bit of 
hedging, by which Mr. Wells introduces into his supreme legislative 
council a minority of representatives from outside the’ Samurai class 
on the ground that “there is a sort of wisdom that comes of isin and 
“laxness, which is necessary to the perfect ruling of life” (p. 311), 
really gives away his case for aristocracy. This “sort of wisdom” is 
in reality a misdescription of the virtue of democracy as seen from the 
standpoint of the superior person. The fact-is that no good laws 
can be safely made or safely administered unless there is some 
adequate provision that the needs, the notions, the prejudices and the 
valuations of all sections of the people are represented with some 
relation-to their size and importance. This does not necessarily imply 
“one man one 'vote,” or any of the other familiar formule of 
arithmetical equality ; true democracy, to my mind, certainly involves 
no such absolute equality of heads. But it does imply that there shall 
be no man and no class whose thoughts, feelings and interests find no 
expression in acts of public government, who are all subject and no 
sovereign. Nor is the point of this criticism turned by the suggestion 
that since in the plan of Mr. Wells every man can qualify for member- 
ship of the governing class,-all abstinence is voluntary abdication. 
For in the first place this defence is partial; those whose intelligence 
is below the required standard cannot qualify for the Samurai. But 
an ideal government requires the direct co-operation and consent 
even of the stupid; not the same weight of public obligations should 
rest upon them, but some weight. . 
_ The more conclusive test, however, has reference to those who are 
said wilfully to enter bondage, because they do not choose to incur 
the restraints of the rulitg class) Here I would simply reply, “No 
“man has a right to sell himself to slavery or to mutilate himself in 
“respect of any human function.” Nor am I falling back on any 
abstract doctrine of individual rights. I mean that it is injurious for 
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society that any man or class of men should be permitted to cut 
themselves off from the due regular performance of their public duties 
or wholly to delegate such duties to others. 

It is injurious to the interests of any class, however inferior, to be 
deprived of all share in government, and to be placed under the 
absolute control of any other class, however superior. The bondage 
of such a subject class will impair the conduct of government, the 
efficiency of the State To the amistocratically-minded it seems a 
matter of mathematical demonstration that if the good, wise and 
eminent are alone permitted to rule, that rule must be better than 
where the goodness, wisdom and eminence is watered down or tainted 
by the admission of bad, foolish and mean classes) But such mathe- 
matics applied to social psychology is most defective. Biological 
analogy, though no perfect instrument, is nearer in its application. 
Parasitism, it teaches, is injurious not only to the host but to the 
parasite. So here the atrophy of any class in the function of govern- 
ment corrupts the class in which the government is actually vested. 
The good, wise and eminent, the Samurai, will necessarily become less 
good, less wise, less eminent, because they have taken upon them to 
exercise despotic power. Mr. Wells does not and cannot show how 
his Samurai will preserve their integrity and their efficiency; in fact, 
these virtues will dwindle by the operation of the same psychological 
laws which will weaken the will and even the capacity of intelligent 
obedience among the subject class. Regarded as an experiment in 
speculative politics Mr. Wells’ aristocratic scheme of government is 
defective in three respects. His aristocracy cannot acquire the power 
with which it is accredited, could not retain it if they got it, and could 
not exercise it without degrading both themselves and the subject 
populace. 


J. A. HOBSON. 


DIRECTION FOR POPULAR .READERS. 
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~N NCE the world managed to exist without feeling any acute need 
for guide-books to books, not so much because there was less 


to read, as that readers were fewer, and the few were fit There are 
two converse reasons why such aids are badly needed now. When 
we consider that in Britain alone some six thousand books are 
published yearly, and that the trade in old books is not extinct, the 
magnitude of the accumulated stock is enough to make the brain reeL 
When we remember, furthermore, that whilst education in other ages 
produced cultivated classes, able, at least, to know what they wanted, 
the tendency in modern times is to equip everyone’ with the power of 
reading, and to leave half-educated moultitudes helpless in a wilderness 
of books, full of intricate bypaths and seductions innumerable, we 
can realise that to manufacture readers by means of Education Acts, 
and to establish free libraries in every big town, imply some obligation 
to furnish means of guidance in reading. 

It is painful to watch the baffled attempts of one of this vast reading 
proletariate to carry his education on beyond the elementary stage. 
Half his efforts are wasted in finding out the nght books. Obsolete 
books from the twopenny shelf, worthless books that have been puffed 
into spurious notoriety, excellent books that he might profit by after 
years of study—on these he breaks his wisdom teeth. A liberal 
education is said to lie free and open to all in the university of books ; 
but when such a reader sees the wealth and diversity of a large-library, 
he must feel like a boy plumped down among the laboratories- and 
- apparatus of a great college, and a college where there are no teachers 
to guide his footsteps). More melancholy still is it to see hundreds of 
thousands dissipating their intellectual energies on trash because the 
road into the true world of literature has never been pointed: out. 

The fact is, the deplorable taste of the general reader in these days, 
go universally recognised that there is no need to enlarge upon it, must 
‘be ascribed principally to the existence of a large gap between our 
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courses of primary education and the process of continuous self-culture 
to which education ought to minister. Books are now the chief, if not 
the only, instrument by which self-culture is to be carried on; and so 
far as education systems do not instruct the young in the uses of 
books and libraries, they are imperfect. Half the work of education is 
labour thrown away until that gap is bridged. The completest, and 
most admirable series of guides to the choice of books could not, of 
course, make up for these initial defects in the preparation for 
intellectual development; but the existence of such defects makes 
the need for direction at later stages enormously more urgent. 

A laudable attempt to solve the problem is being made by the 
National Home-Reading Union. Recognising that a large number 
of people are willing to read seriously, if they can only be advised how 
to read intelligently, this society has published a series of book-lists, 
drawn up by specialists, and arranged into graduated courses, for 
children, for the desultory reader who is not averse from having his 
reading directed into less fmvolous channels, and for more earnest 
students, anxious to know the best books on specific subjects. It also 
encourages the formation of small reading circles in the home, in 
libraries, and ın connection with literary societies Just now the 
Union is endeavouring to establish such reading circles in the schools ; 
the Board of Education has sanctioned the undertaking, and the 
London County Council has agreed to purchase the books for its 
school children. 

One way to secure some correlation between primary education and 
the culture of later life is to bring schools and libraries into contact. 
In a number of towns the public hbraries are now co-operating with 
the schools, furnishing them with small collections of books, inviting 
children to the library and instructing them in the handimg of works 
of reference. Where this last method has been tried, it has met with 
cheering success. The children are started under the best guidance 
on their journey into the world of books, and acquire at least some 
rudiments of the art of finding their way through its manifold perplex- 
ties. A well-organised library, moreover, not only provides books, but 
offers its readers invaluable guidance in the choice of books) Many 
American libraries, with their library classes, scholarly bulletins and 
sympathetic study of the needs of schools and the current interests of 
the public, are domg excellent service in this direction. To carry on 
such a work efficiently, a librarian should be a man not only with a 
liberal education, but specially educated in the science of books. We 
want special training for librarians, special colleges or library schools, 
like those in the States, the duty of which would be to turn out men 
deserving to be called Professors of Books. 

There is no need to discuss the relative advantages of these 
methods of instruction in the uses of books, as compared with printed 
guides, the subject of this article. Readers’ guides, with their tabulated 
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information on the literature of subjects, and their graduated courses 
of study, will always be wanted to fulfil a necessary function, even 
when readers are all adequately tramed, and have expert advisers at 
their elbow. Your professor of books will neither supersede these 
works nor do without them himself’ Some account of such aids as we 
already have will, I think, show that these handbooks, and the better 
ones which we hope to see, must become more and more a recognised 
part of our library machinery, and an indispensable auxiliary to all 
serious study. Guides are of four kinds; descriptive bibliographies, 
annotated catalogues of individual libraries, graduated courses of.. 
reading, and books of practical advice on methods of study. The last 
two are of most importance to the present discussion, since they aim 
expressly at bridging the gap confronting the half-educated reader, 
and leading him on-as far as he will go into the land of Canaan. 

Graduated courses of reading presuppose degrees of knowledge, and 
of desire for knowledge, in those for whom they cater; and to have a 
clearer idea of what is required, we might divide these persons into 
three classes according to their intellectual condition At the bottom 
is the great mass of people who can read, but avail themselves of the 
accomplishment simply as a frivolous and desultory method of killing 
time, the millions whose lowest tastes are being developed by our 
sensational newspapers, our third-rate novelists and the charms of 
vicarious sport. Hopeless though it may seem to manufacture book- 
lovers out of this mass of prejudice and indifference, it is from these 
helpless millions that we must look for our noblest results. The first 
object of educators, library officials and agencies like the Home- 
Reading Union, should be to tempt this vast multitude of readers, since 
they have been made readers, out of their intellectual slough, to strive 
by an active propaganda to lift and refine their tastes. The second 
class also is a large one, that of the person of moderate culture who 1s 
willing to go higher, but is now at the mercy of cheap books, shoddy 
Magazines and the thousand distractions of the modern literary world. 
Lastly, there is the amallest and most select class, and the one most 
deserving of sympathy, that of the aspiring student, who is wasting 
valuable time among the preliminary obstacles, because he is not yet 
fit for guideless climbing. 

Guide-books to books are no new thing. Pycroft’s “Course of 
“English Reading” (1844) was once a well-used handbook, and many . 
of the self-taught have benefited from the chapter, “How to read,” in 
Davenport Adams’ “Plain Living and High Thinking” (1880), which 
is full of the sagacious advice that a studious man can offer so well to 
a beginner. Mr. Sonnenschein’s two monumental volumes, “The Best 
“Books” (1891), and “A Reader's Guide” (1895), of which a new 
edition in one volume is in preparation, form a hbrary of special biblio- 
' graphies in themselves. They are adapted rathér for the use of 
librarians and of special students; and the same is the case with 
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Sargant and Whishaw’s handier “Guide-book to Books ” (1 891), which 
being arranged, not systematically, but on the dictionary plan, does 
not assist and encourage the general reader to widen his purview by 
moving on to related subjects Mr. A. H. D. Acland’s “Guide to the 
“Choice of Books” (1891), arranged the books into graduated courses 
of reading, and gave hints on method, but did not venture on any 
characterisation of particular works. But for this omission, the little 
book would be a modeL We are fairly well off in bibliographies of 
specific subjects. Most really important books, nowadays, have their 
list of authorities as surely as they have their index; and works like 
the “Britannica” and the “National Biography” are almost as useful 
for their bibliographical lists as for their direct information on subjects. 
These last, however, are tools for skilled workmen; in aids for the 
unskilled we are very badly off indeed. 

Now the multiplication of books simply makes some kind of direction 
in reading eminently desirable, without laying any definite obligation 
upon anybody. But when authority steps in, forms large collections of 
books for the people, and, doubtless, by that very act stimulates produc- 
tion, then, in view of the incalculable power there is in books for good 
and for evil, it becomes a public duty to see that the people can use 
these collections with intelligence and proftt This argument has 
appealed forcibly to librarians and library committees in America, who 
during the last fifteen years have by means of co-operation turned out 
a number of general guide-books, and have thus, indirectly, saved 
individual libraries the expense of issuing more elaborate catalogues. 

A guide to economic and social literature (1891) paved the way for 
the series of lists that have been published by the American Library: 
Association, known familiarly as the “ALA” But the first striking 
success was the “List of Books for Girls and Women and their Clubs ” 
(1895). It contained 2,100 entries, embracing the principal depart- 
ments of literature and science, and dealing at considerable length with 
fiction. The notes are business-like characterisations of the books 
from the standpoint of a kind and intelligent teacher; they are at once 
descriptive and critical, and are accompanied by tactful hints as to 
methods of study and by warnings against pitfalls. The list of 
geological works, for instance, is prefaced by a eulogy of field work, 
and the historical section by Frederic Harrison’s advice.to study living 
institutions. i 

Not content with recommending good books, the “A.L.A.” have 
made a practice of stigmatising rubbish. The aim is stated in one of 
their guides as follows :— 


To embrace the books of every character—good, bad, and in- 
different—concerning which it seems to be important that readers 
of various classes should be told what their merit or demerit is. 
This takes in text-books for school children as well as source books 
for historians and treatises for statesmen; and it includes a con- 
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siderable class of popular writings from past generations which have 
disappeared from the book-stores, but which survive on the shelves 
of public libraries, where lingering echoes of an old undeserved 
reputation help to carry them into unwary hands. 


With such uncompromising designs, fiction is a dangerous subject 
to handle. The Canadian lady who put these maxims into practice in 
the case of novel-writers, and, it may be added, of novel-readers, was 
not afraid of stirring up a hornet’s nest. She demolishes cherished 
populanities with delightful freedom. Here is an example :— 


She (Mrs. Southworth) has perpetrated about fifty novels, devoted 
chiefly to the narration of various crimes and the contrasting of 
hideous villains with patterns of virtue. Her distortion of truth and 
fact is wonderful, and her sentimentality appalling. Nevertheless, 
her books continue to be devoured by a reading public which would 
doubtless be wiser and more sensible if it had never learned to read. 


Pusillanimity might urge that it would be better to condemn by 
exclusion. The answer is that such books are an active and 
mischievous nuisance, requiring active measures to get rid of it. Bad 
books, and above all bad novels, are the natural foe of the educator 
and the librarian. Public hbraries would never have been satirised as 
purveyors of light literature had they shunned the works of our English 
Mrs. Southworths. 

The editors were, at any rate, to be warmly commended for putting 
hght hterature in the forefront of their scheme. The popularity of 
fiction should not be regarded merely as an obstacle: why not make 
it the fulcrum for our lever? To show, by a wise selection among the 
books a reader 1s familiar with, which are good and which excellent, is 
the likeliest way to educate taste and awaken an intelligent desire for 
good literature. In England the subject has been treated in two 
works, Mr. Nield’s excellent “Guide to the Best Historical Novels and 
“Tales,” now in its third edition, and the present wniter’s “Guide to 
“the: Best Fiction.” 

The other “A L.A” guides have dealt with more serious subjects. 
The Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art” (1897), is a good example 
of the guide-book drawn up by specialists It is primer and biblio- 
graphy combined, stating the leading principles of esthetic doctrine as 
well as indicating the best reading. This is the idea carried out still 
better in Gayley and Scott’s “Methods and Materials of Literary 
“Criticism” (1901), a guide that no student of æsthetics or the 
_ principles of literature can afford to do without 

-The biggest of the “A L.A.” guides is “The Literature of American 
“History ” (1902), a royal octavo containing 600 pages of small print, 
and representing an enormous amount of condensed knowledge and 
criticism. It is intimated in the preface that its object is to give 
the general reader in our public libraries something equivalent to the 
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advantages enjoyed by University students. Whether in this instance 
the editors have not missed their aim by a too ambitious design may 
be doubted. The work is of priceless value to scholars and historians ; 
but will the ordinary reader at our libraries wade through its 4,145 
titles, and the critical essay appended to each, in order to draw up 
for himself a modest course of reading? If the “ALA.” have 
planned their future lists on this scale, it will be necessary to provide 
a companion series, much less exhaustive, less burdened with annota- 
tions, and having more practical advice for the unlearned; otherwise 
‘the objects they set out with will be lost sight of entirely. The 
question is an urgent one, for the “A.L.A.” promises to be very active 
during the next few years, and Mr. Carnegie has subscribed 100,000 
dollars to the enterprise. In all probability the public library move- 
ment in England will not attain the degree of prosperity wished for 
by the promoters until our own Library Association has taken this 
vital work in hand. Which, then, is the more important, to provide 
bibliographical works of reference for scholars, or a series of popular 
guides? No one acquainted with the helplessness of the great 
multitude of readers at our libraries can hesitate to reply. 

We have little in England to set beside this remarkable industry ; 
yet English librarians have not welcomed the American guides 
enthusiastically, nor adopted them as a model One of the leading 
principles of these handbooks has been appraisal or evaluation; the 
editors have rightly considered it their first duty to sift good books 
from bad. English librarians, no doubt because English guides have 
hitherto been issued chiefly by individual libraries, and there are 
objections to an official evaluation of books, have declared themselves 
strongly against any expression of critical opinion, asserting that a 
guide-book’s duty is done when it has analysed the contents and 
described the scope of a book. This curious doctrine overlooks the 
initial object of a guide to readers, which is to point out the best 
books. It is satisfactory to find that one recent English guide, 
“Courses of Reading,” by J. M. Robertson, issued by the Rationalist 
Press, does not delude itself with the idea that readers can be assisted 
without being given a candid opinion of the books available. Mr. 
Robertson has adopted the right methods, but the purpose of the 
book is evidently somewhat narrow: perhaps we may look for a 
companion volume, dealing with literature and the other subjects 
omitted. 

What is really most required is a series of guides dedicated to 
particular lines of study; a series of primers on the literature of those 
subjects, the threefold division of readers already suggested being ' 
made the basis for the arrangement into graduated courses A 
leading publisher told me some time ago that his firm would under- 
take such a series if the collaborators were found. I wish the Home- 
Reading Union would republish, in a permanent and systematic form, 
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their numerous book-lists, which have a merely ephemeral career in 
their magazines. Much of the sound work to be found in the best 
library catalogues shows that other labourers are in the field. It ig 
a pity that valuable work like this should be lost to the public. The 
libraries in questiom have spent large sums on elaborate catalogues for 
the use and enjoyment of a small body of readers, catalogues which 
ought to have been rendered unnecessary by the existence of adequate 
bibliographical works for the use of all One cannot help feeling: 
this regret in admiring the expensive catalogues and bulletins ‘of thee 
great American libraries, ; i 

So far I have pleaded the reader’s cause; but a set of systematic 
guides would be of incalculable value to librarians in the work of 
selection, and consequently to the libraries under their charge. 
Another service to be rendered by a comprehensive survey of- the 
literature .of different subjects would be the revelation of lacunz. 
Our periodical reviews are not able to make such a systematic survey ; 
but everyone who has had to form large collections of books, and 
minister to crowds of readers in search of multifarious information, is 
aware that serious gaps exist. One result, then, of this good work 
would be to help to economise the forces of authorship, which are too 
often expended in a random and unprofitable manner, doing work 
that has already been done as well or better.’ 

The future of the public library movement depends on three main 
factors, apart from the general condition of an improved finance: 
these are, the instruction of the children in the uses of libraries, the | 
special training of librarians as professors of books, and the provision 
of means for directing reading. Of old, the function of a library was 
to collect affd preserve books : this is only the beginning of the public 
library’s dyties. A library established for the people fails of its 
object unti has done all within its power to make good books not 
only accessible, but intelligible and comprehensible to any of its 
readers. 


ERNEST A. BAKER. 
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polemics for the purpose of investing the subject of the Franco- 
frontier with topical interest, because it always forms one 
of the most important and inspiring military questions that can 
occupy the attention and excite the curiosity of intelligent men. The 
fact that it is the artifical boundary between two great military States 
and two races whose relations have always been hostile would alone 
suffice to justify an attempt to supply the general reader with the 
essential facts relating to what some French patriot once called 
“France’s iron frontier in the Vosges.” There is no other frontier in 
the world that in any way resembles that which extends for 340 
kilometres or about 212 English miles from, let us sayyethe Swiss 
district of Porrentruy to the ruins of the once famous Abbey of Orval 
in Belgium. At a short and varying distance from an awhitrary line, 
drawn without symmetry and in reckless disregard of even local 
convenience by an intolerant victor in 1871, France has constructed 
with immense patience and at enormous cost in thirty years a fortified 
barrier behind which she hoped to breathe in partial rather than 
‘perfect security. The heights of the Vosges are crowned and 
encompassed by fortress, fort and battery; strategic railways have 
been built to facilitate the concentration of the French army on the 
menaced quarter, and chosen troops stand ready at their posts night 
and day to meet an onset that will very likely come without warning. 
The searchlights constantly trained on the roads and railways leading 
out of the German territory from the “phares” that form part of the 
Toul position are true indicators of the unceasing anxiety and 
vigilance of the men guarding this exposed frontier. 

I do not propose to say a word in this article about the position 
on the German side of the frontier. The exigencies of' space would 
‘alone prevent it, as not the least difficult part of a difficult task is to 
compress an account of the French positions into a limited number 


| T is unnecessary to refer to any recent rumours or journalistic 
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of pages. But it may be remarked that Germany has ostentatiously 
refused to imitate the procedure of France, and to answer the construc- 
tion of armoured fort and earthwork on Gallic territory by the 
erection of similar works on her own. It is true that she has recently 
added some outlying forts to the formidable defenoes of Metz, but 
with cynical frankness she avows that these are intended not for 
defence, but for offence, because they will command the French 
railways along the frontier from Pagny to Conflans. Germany’s 
military plans, then, are based on the fixed resolve to undertake the 
offensive at once when war is decided on, and for their realisation the 
elaborate fortification of her frontier would not be a help but a 
hindrance. Moltke laid down in his cold and clear way the plan to 
be followed. He wrote: “On the outbreak of war ”—and some of 
his successors at the Berlin headquarters staff have improved on this 
version by saying, “Before the declaration of war ”—“the German 
“army will at once cross the frontier in the greatest possible numbers 
“and advance until it meets the enemy.” The German plan of 
campaign in a given eventuality is thus clearly defined by the great 
strategist, and there has been nq indication of any intention to deviate 
from it. There is consequently no need to refer to this part of the 
subject again. The matters that claim our attention are to pass in 
review the preparations that have been made by the French to arrest 
this human torrent, to point out some defects that have been 
discovered by French officers in their defensive position, and to offer 
some general comments on the whole question that will assist the 
reader in forming an opinion for himself as to the strength of that 
carefully prepared frontier which is the outmost guard of the roads 
leading from the north-east to Paris. 

It will be‘¢learest and most convenient to divide the subject under 
seven heads, which will relate to as many groups of fortified or other 
positions from Belfort on the south to Montmédy on the north. As 
it will be most convenient to describe the Toul position in conjunction 
with the unfortified state of Nancy, I propose-to take them in the 
following order:—({1) Belfort; (2) Epinal; (3) Verdun; (4) Mont- 
médy; (5) Lunéville; (6) Toul; and (7) Nancy. For the sake of 
clearness, however, it may be pointed out here that topographically 
Toul is between Epinal and Verdun, and that Lunéville is south-east 
of Toul and Nancy, and with its Fort Manonviller lies’ nearest of all 
‘the French positions to German territory. 


There is one matter that claims notice in the first place more 


especially because it has no relation to warlike plans and preparations. 
This is the extraordinary advance*in the prosperity and wealth of the 
‘border districts of French Lorraine since the war of 1870-1. When 
that- struggle took place they were to a great extent composed of 
wild and sparsely-cultivated tracts; the villages of the Vosges were 
inhabited by a simple and charming people pursuing the handicrafts 
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of their ancestors, and the towns of the Meuse and Moselle valleys 
were the tranquil centres of an old world existence which was not to 
be found in any other part of France. . Nancy, the capital, had 
scarcely altered since the days of the Dukes of Lorraine, who lost 
their duchy to become rulers of Austria; and as a convenient indication 
of recent change it may be mentioned that the spot on which Charles 
the Bold lost his life was then shown outside the walls. Now all is 
different, and if something of the change is due to the influx of 
French citizens from the lost provinces who resolved to preserve their 
nationality at all costs, the remarkable discoveries of the mineral 
wealth of the Vosges have been the principal factor in the conversion 
of a primitive region into one of the busiest and most progressive 
parts of France. Within the period named, Lorraine, which possessed 
scarcely a mine in 1870, has become the most productive mineral area 
in France. It is declared that three-fourths of the mineral wealth of 
the whole State are now derived from this single and partially 
dismembered province, and certainly the furnaces and cinder heaps 
of Longwy rival those to be seen in Staffordshire. There are some 
Lorrainers who assert that if strategic considerations did not require 
the preservation of the Vosges they would become the most productive 
mineral region on the surface of the globe. Toul and the Haye 
forest, for instance, repose on a bed of oolitic iron. The extraordinary 
mineral wealth of the French districts lying east of the fortified line 
that is the immediate subject of this paper has to be remembered in 
considering the importance and the necessity of defending them, and 
of preventing their severance from the country of which they form so 
valuable a part. The change that has passed over this region is 
made visible in the condition of Nancy itself, which is no longer a 
quiet country town outside the main current of national life, but a 
busy, handsomely-constructed city, full of animation, occupied by rich 
citizens, and reflecting in its own happy and prosperous condition the 
happiness and prosperity of France. The spot on which the rash 
Duke of Burgundy ended his stormy career is no longer outside the 
walls; it is covered by the square that bears his name in the new 
portion of the town. 

There has been another and less agreeable consequence of this 
mining activity. The mines have attracted large numbers of alien 
workmen. Italians, Belgians, and even Germans are collectively more 
numerous than the Frenchmen engaged in this mineral exploitation. 
At some places, for instance, more copies of the Gassetia del Popolo 
are sold than of the Petit Journal, and the French villagers often 
declare themselves afraid to leave their homes after dark because “ces 
“‘Ttaliens” are too free in the use of the knife. While the importance 
of this region in pacific pursuits has so enormously increased, its 
strategic value has diminished in proportion. Longwy, which under 
a different dispensation might have provided France with a base for 
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taking the offensive; is dismantled, and the great plain of the Woévre 
lies open and defenceless, giving Germany the chance of striking at ° 
the weak and unfortified section of the: Meuse north of Verdun. 
Enough has been said on these points to show that the development 

of Lorraine since the last war has beén unfavourable to the 
possibilities of its successful defence where no fortification’ has been . 
provided, at the same time that it has made that defence more than - 
ever necessary. | . 


L THE POSITION OF BELFORT. 


Belfort, which successfully held the Germans in check throughout 
the war of 1870-1, and which shared with Bitsch (now German) the 
glory of being the only fortified places attacked that kept the tricolour 
flying down to the signature of peace, forms the most southern 
fortified position on the French side of the frontier. The Germans 

cannot outflank or evade it without violating Swiss territory. The 
temptation to do so does not exist, practically speaking, because the 
not less formidable position of Besançon, and the line of forts flanking 
Switzerland and continuing as far south ag Culoz, block the road. 
There is another reason. Any failure’ of success or partial discomfiture 
in this direction would be followed by a French invasion of Germany, 
and the execution of a possibly alarming diversion across the Upper 
Rhine into Baden. It is not, therefore, in front of Belfort that the 
Germans will attempt the execution of their offensive movement into 
France. 

Formerly the gap between the Vosges and the Jura was admitted 
to be one of the weak points of the French frontier. One of the 
justifications of French policy in old days was the necessity of 
removing this weakness by advancing the frontier to the Rhine. The 
loss of Alsace revived the peril by bringing the Germans close to the 
. gates of Belfort It has been again dispelled by the completion of 
the formidable position of Belfort, which is very different from the 
fortress that resisted the Germans thirty-five years ago. The old 
works and forts at Belfort have been encircled by fifteen forts, besides 
batteries, occupying admirably selected sites, which command all the 
roads from German territory as well as the Rhéne to Rhine canal 
The eastern forts command a considerable extent of German territory, 
and with the minor forts at and near. Montbéliard, commanding the 
passage of the Doubs, it is almost mconceivable that any German 
army would seriously attempt ‘to force a passage by the famous gap 
or froxée of Belfort. ‘The fort of Giromagny—more correctly that of 
Tête du Milieu on an eminence outside the small town of Giromagny 
—crosses its fire with that of Fort du Salbert, part of the Belfort 
position, thus effectively closing all routes south of the Ballon d’ Alsace. 
Without employing the word impregnable it may be said that the 
position of Belfort fully answers all the needs and expectations of the 
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French, and as it 13 the only group of which it is permissible to speak 
in this unqualifed manner, it differs essentially from the other groups 
of which we shall have to speak. Its very strength constitutes the 
one drawback when computing the relative forces of attack and 
defence along the frontier. A considerable portion of the French 
army will be locked up in this quarter, and no one will venture to 
attack it Instead of concentrating here twice or thrice the defending 
_ force admitted to be necessary for the attack on fortified places in 
German text books, the Germans will stand on the defensive with a 
comparatively small army on the Upper Rhine. 


IL EPINAL. 


North of Giromagny the French line of defence retires from the 
Alsatian frontier and follows the low range of the Faucilles Hills, more 
or less parallel with part of the course of the Upper Moselle. Five 
forts at Servance, Chateau Lambert, Rupt, Parmont and Arches defend 
the Faucilles, and connect the Belfort position with that of Epinal 
Fort Servance, the most southern of these places, is placed on the 
crest of the Ballon de Servance, which marks the point of junction of 
the Faucilles with the Vosges. It is in immediate contiguity with the 
loftier Ballon d’Alsace in German territory, which is unfortified and up 
which itis deemed impossible to convey heavy artillery. As the Ballon 
de Servance is itself at an altitude of 3,800 feet, this assumption is in 
all probability well founded. Its natural advantages have been 
supplemented by art, and it is nghtly considered one of the strongest 
and best equipped single forts along the whole frontier. Its fire 
completely commands the high road from Mulhouse to Epinal, the 
only route open for an invasion on a large scale from Upper Alsace. 
The other forts on the Faucilles command successive sections of this 
important road; while easy and secure intercommunication has been 
provided between all these forts by an admirable military road carried 
along the unexposed side of the crest of the Faucilles. I take the 
following graphic description of the Ballon de Servance from M. 
Ardouin-Dumazet’s vivid “Voyage en France” (22 série) :— 

At an altitude of 1,189 mètres, and more than 600 mètres above the 
‘Moselle, the Fort of the Ballon of Servance spreads itself out, squat, 
its traverses resembling enormous mole hills. This fort, dominated by 
some 30 mètres by the Ballon d’Alsace which marks the frontier, is 
the most severe place of residence among all the border posts. At 
this altitude in the Alps cultivation would be visible on all sides ; here 
only a sparse stubble grows, The winters are sometimes terrible 
here. Once the hoar frosts commence, the garrison is reduced to 
50 men commanded by a lieutenant. For six months in the year 
the officer is left to his own society, the occasional brief visits of his 
brother officers from the other posts lower down alone breaking the 
monotony of his existence. 
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At Remiremont, one of the most attractive towns of the Vosges, 
and defended by Fort Parmont, are the headquarters of the division 
entrusted with the defence of this part of the frontier. It is contended 
by French military wnters that these forts effectually guard the weak 
line of the Faucilles, but this view cannot be endorsed unless the 
_ German attack should be feeble and not pushed home. The fifth fort 
named, that of Arches, commands the passage of the Moselle where 
the Vologne joins that river. The fort of Arches is well placed; the 
road from Mulhouse referred to passes through it, and it may be 
considered as the advanced post of the formidable position of Epinal. 
As has been frequently pointed out, it was the absence of fortified 
` places in the Faucilles that led to the collapse of the franc-tireur corps 
in the Vosges during the old war at the very moment that the greatest 
hopes were being reposed in the consequences of their operations on 
the German communications. This defect no longer exists. 

Epinal, which before the war had only a cavalry regiment as its 
garrison, is now an entrenched camp, and the headquarters of an 
army corps. It is surrounded by forts at a distance of five or six 
miles, and they form a circle of not less than thirty miles in circum- 
ference. The investment of this place alone would require several 
army corps, and they would find it a heavy task. The position of 
Epinal includes between forty and fifty forts and dependent batteries. 
The forts are connected with the central arsenal by lines of railway 
which are exclusively reserved for military purposes. Epinal is a 
position of importance not merely for defence. Its more important 
rôle would be that it provides a secure and well-placed base for the 
collection of one of France’s main armies that might carry the 
offensive into Germany, ignoring or masking the formidable defences 
of Strasbourg. Placed north of the Faucilles, it completes the defence 
of that section of the frontier, and supplementing Belfort to the south 
it may be said to provide almost complete security for the southern 
portion of the French frontier against attack from Upper Alsace. In 
this quarter also more or less complete adhesion may be given to 
the views and hopes of the French as to the efficacy of this part of 
their frontier defences The forcing of the Faucilles would be a 
conceivably successful task for the Germans at heavy cost, but the 
advantages of such a move, with Belfort on one flank and Epinal on 
the other, are not evident. 

From Belfort to Epinal there is not -a mile of the frontier that is 
not covered by the fire of French guns. The line of defence trends 
westward, and while Belfort is practically on the frontier, Epinal is 
nearly thirty miles from German territory. North of Epinal occurs 
the first undefended gap in the frontier. For rather more than thirty 
miles from the most northern fort of Epinal to Pont St. Vincent, the 
most southern fort of the Toul position, no attempt has been made to 
defend the line of the Moselle. An invader coming by Lunéville can 
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break through here if he chooses; but long before he could reach 
Neufchateau, the rallying point for all the troops coming from the 
south and centre of France, the main French army could be concen- 
trated there, and it is consequently not at all probable that a German 
commander would msk an advance in this quarter while the main 
defences of the French remained intact. 

Leaving the all-important Toul position for later description, and 
jumping over it, as it were, we come now to the line of the Meuse and 
the position of 


Il]. VERDUN. 


Immediately north of the Toul position the line of forts constructed 
for the defence of the passages over the Meuse commences at Guron- 
ville and ends at Verdun. This portion of the French defences is 
distinguished as that of the Côtes de Meuse, and the fortified position 
of Verdun at its northern extremity forms with Belfort, Epinal and Toul 
the series of four first-class fortified military centres in the advanced line 
on the eastern frontier. What is now called the Cétes de Meuse was 
before the war the Argonne Orientale, and the object of the military 
engineer was to defend the points at which the Meuse could be 
crossed—viz., in their order from south to north Commercy, St. Mihiel, 
Troyon and Génicourt. For this purpose the following five forts 
taken in the same order have been constructed on the right 
bank of the Meuse:—Gironville, Liouville, St. Mihiel Troyon and 
Génicourt. These forts, practically speaking, face Metz at an interval 
of between 35 and 40 miles. They occupy an elevated plateau which 
rises sheer from the Meuse, and which has been called “a natural 
“rampart.” Notwithstanding the great strength of the forts and the 
advantages of the position, it is believed that the Germans would stnke 
first at this section of the frontier defences, and for this reason the 
French have made preparations here for an active defence as well as a 
passive. St Mihiel, in the centre of the line of the Meuse, is the 
headquarters of what is called the mobile defence, as contrasted with 
the fixed defence represented by Toul and Verdun. A strong division 
is kept here in constant readiness to take the field at once on an 
invasion, and cavalry regiments are also stationed with the same 
object at Lerouville, Sampigny and Liouville Another infantry 
division and a cawalry brigade are quartered permanently at 
Commercy. On the Côtes de Meuse the French have, therefore, a 
very considerable force ready to take the field, in order to harass and 
retard German advance from Metz. But, strong as is the French 
position on this line, it is not seriously disputed by French military 
authorities that if the German main attack is made here this line must 
be pierced, although it is hoped that the cost to the victor would be 
very heavy. Still more important, time might be secured by a resolute 
resistance for the concentration of the main French army at Bar le Duc 
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We come now to the main position of Verdun, the most southem 
forts of which are eighteen miles distant from St. Mihiel, while 
Verdun itself is forty-five miles north by west of Toul Verdun has 
always been a strategical point of great importance. Placed astride 
the Meuse which flows through it in several channels, Verdun is 
on the main road to Rheims and Paris, and Bazaine was striving to 
gain it when he allowed himself to be turned back at Mars la Tour. 
It is also a station on the principal line of railway from Paris to Metz. 
Consequently its defence has been carried out in the most elaborate 
manner. The formidable citadel fort on the height of Belleville which 
\overlooks the little town is the centre of a circumference dotted with 
eleven of the most powerful forts, to say nothing of the almost count- 
less batteries that fill up the intervals. These forts are Donaumont, 
Vaux, St. Michel, Tavannes, Rozellier, Haudanville, Glorieux, Regret, 
Landrecourt, La Charme and Bois Bourrus. Tavannes is the fort 
commanding the tunnel of the railway on the side of Metz The 
permanent garrison of the position is never less than 15,000 strong, and 
exceeds in number the civil population of the little town. Besides 
being a great fortress Verdun is a vast arsenal ; artillery parks are 
among the chief ornaments of the place, and four pairs of rails lead 
out of the station and continue the whole way to Rheims, Chalons and 
Paris. Verdun contains all that is needful for the concentration of 
two army corps, and in itself it could resist the most energetic attack 
for an indefinite period. At least three army corps would be needed 
to invest it effectually, and for that reason if for no other it may be 
considered very dubious if it would be attacked at all, at least in the 
early campaigns of the war. We come now to 


IV. MONTMEDY, 


although it has no claim to be named in the same category as the 
Cyclopean works that have occupied our attention. The first line of 
the French defence on the eastern frontier terminates at Verdun. 
Nothing has been attempted in the way of defending the Meuse 
below Verdun down to Meziéres. There are places for easy crossings 
of the river at Dun, Stenay and Sedan. Still, in the remote north of 
French territory, there are the nominally fortified places of Longwy 
and Montmédy. Longwy has recently been dismantled, and if the 
Germans chose to cross this part of the frontier from Thionville they 
would encounter no resistance. Montmédy on the Chiers, within 
sight as has been said of Orval, is still a fortified position, and as it 
is forty miles within the frontier it is not exposed to immediate 
attack, while owing to its remoteness and to its lying off any important 
route it might enjoy immunity from any attack whatever. Montmédy 
occupies a strong natural position on an eminence. Without any 
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pretensions to rank as a first-class position, 1t is more formidable than 
is generally believed, and might offer a stubborn resistance. Still, 
nothing has been done to make Montmédy one of the pivots for the 
defence of the Lorraine frontier, and its capture would have little or 
no influence on the fortune of any war between France and Germany. 


V. LUNEVILLE 


We now return to the centre of the French position, and here Luné- 
ville forms the advanced post. Lunéville and the powerful double 
fort of Manonviller would be called on to play an important part at 
the very commencement of the struggle. A glance at the map will 
show that Lunéville is near the frontier on the main line to Strasbourg, 
and Manonviler, half-way between it and Blamont, commands the 
railway as it passes from the French Avricourt to the German. Manon- 
viller is a fort thoroughly up to date. Its armoured cupolas have 
received a concrete shell to protect them against high explosives, and 
it is confidently believed that whoever made the attempt would find it 
a hard nut to crack. Lunéville itself is not fortified, but it is the head- 
quarters of a cavalry division and of a mobile force upon which would 
devolve very important and dangerous duties on the outbreak of war. 
Four regiments of cavalry, distinguished as the division of Lunéville, 
are in constant readiness to cross the frontier and to do all in their 
power to hamper and delay the concentration of the German armies. 

is the reason for giving Lunéville a distinct place in this survey 
of the frontier defences. 


VL TOUL. 


In the very centre of the French position, half-way between Epinal 
‘and Verdun, is Toul, and it may be remarked that it is a very different 
Toul from the one which surrendered to the Germans in the autumn 
of 1870 after a six weeks’ siege. Toul, on the Moselle, is the central 
point of the strongly fortified position on the plateau covered by the 
forest of Haye, which is immediately west of Nancy. The Toul 
position is regarded as the key of the French frontier, and the forest 
of Haye as the most advantageous screen for the preparation of an 
offensive movement on a large scale. The entrenched camp of 
Toul is supplemented by two advanced forts, Frouard on the north in 
the fork of the Moselle and the Meurthe, and Pont St. Vincent on the 
south guarding an important crossing of the Moselle. Behind Toul 
on the Meuse are the secondary forts of Bourlémont and Pagny la 
Blanche Côte, protecting the railway rendezvous at Neufchateau. It 
has been contended that so long as the French hold Toul and its 
advanced forts at Frouard and Pont St. Vincent the Germans will 
neither occupy Nancy nor make use of its railways. This assumption 
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ignores the important fact that the French might be more reluctant 
to destroy their own beautiful city than the Germans. 

From the ‘top of the central fort of St. Michel, the mountain that 
constitutes the dominant point in the whole position, a clear view 
can be obtained of the surrounding country. To the north stretches 
the plain of the Woévre, which some regard as a favourable ground 
for the display, of that French skill in manceuvring:which has won so 
many of their battles. Beyond the plain can be seen on the horizon 
some of the forts of the Metz position, There are nine principal forts - 
in the Toul position besides St. Michel As a German military writer 
once seriously proposed an infantry attack on this position “before the 
“French were ready,” the following description of one of these forts* 
and the obstacles outside it will show that no such surprise is 
possible = 

Near Villey le Sec, on a mamelon which has an altitude of 333 
mètres, the map denotes that there is a fort. The village has a 
strange appearance; it half disappears behind a slope covered with 
shrubs and its approaches are covered with strange obstacles. For 
_& breadth of 20 or 30 yards iron posts are planted in squares; between 
each post close to the ground a pointed iron stake about six inches high 
is concealed in the long grass ; posts and stakes are attached by wire 
armed with teeth like artificial thorns; others hardly visible are drawn 
from post to post through the grass. A man who finds himself there 
will tear his coat and his skin, if he remains he will fall and be 
spitted on the stakes. All this zone of caltrops precedes a deep 
ditch flanked by caponnières, that is to say by salient angles from 
which the Hotchkiss guns will sweep the bottom of the ditch if the 
assailant reaches it. The walls of the ditch are protected in front by 
‘sharp edged railings provided with spear-like points turned down- 
wards, the whole presenting a savage appearance that I cannot 
describe. Above all this appear emplacements for the artillery, 
cannon masked from the enemy’s view. Finally, behind all, to the 
west a concrete fort completes the defence. It is a terrible collec- 
tion of all that the military art has been able to conceive. And here 
there is nothing secret about it. The village sleeps peacefully within 
its enceinte, the roads pass at the borders of its ditch. _ This 
picturesque fortress is connected with the rest of the fortified camp 
by batteries and redoubts which the strategic railway serves. ‘Some 
of these batteries are hardly visible at twenty paces, their cannon can 
be fired without their presence being even suspected Between them 
sheltera are dug out for the infantry. , : 


The nme principal forts of the Toul position, besides St. Michel, 
may now be named. They are Villey le Sec, Céte-Barine, Ecrouvés, 
Brouley, Domgermain, Charmes la Côte, Blenod, Tillot, and Lucey, 
while the number of batteries and minor defences is practically countless. 
At Toul also are the fixed headquarters of the Aerostatic Corps; and 

* Ardouin-Dumazet, of af 
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this building, m which several balloons are always kept filled with gas 
and ready to issue forth to reconnoitre, forms an important adjunct to 
Fort St Michel A very considerable extension of the use of air 
machines is looked forward to with hopeful feelings by the French 
public. The permanent garfison of the Toul position is estimated at 
12,000 men. As it stands it forms a really formidable obstacle in the 
path of the German invader. It could not very well be ignored, and 
the French repose great faith in its impregnability. Still, the Germans 
are not less confident that they can carry, not perhaps the main part of 
the Toul defences, but a sufficient number of its outer forts to enable 
them to reach Neufchateau. By so doing within the first week of 
the war they would seriously embarrass all the French plans for 
concentration, and turn the rear of the defences on the line of the 
Meuse. The successful defence of all the points of the Toul position 
is essential to the preservation of the existing line of defence on 
France’s eastern frontier. 


VII. NANCY. 


This last observation forms a suitable introduction for the important 
question of the fortificaton of Nancy. The city of Nancy is at the 
present time absolutely devoid of any defences. Moreover, not a 
fort or a battery intervenes between it and the German frontier at 
Vie and Chateau Salins, and that frontier is only twelve miles distant. 
On the other hand, Nancy is the headquarters of an army corps—the 
20th—-which was created specially for the mobile defence of the 
advanced border districts. Whether it would act in front of Nancy, 
endeavouring to save that city from foreign occupation, or retire into 
the forest of Haye after some minor encounters must largely depend 
on circumstances that cannot be foreseen, such as the character and 
direction of the German attack and the degree of rapidity with which 
the French mobilisation has been carried out. In any case the most 
optimistic French officer cannot feel any real doubt that in its present 
defenceless state, and on account of its nearness to the frontier, it would 
be impossible to cover or hold Nancy against the invaders, while the 
vain attempt to do so might entail defeats and disasters at the opening 
of the campaign. Yet it may be doubted whether any French 
commander would have the resolution to abandon the capital of 
Lorraine without a serious effort to defend it, and to retire his man 
army intact into the shelter of the Haye forest where, flanked by Forts 
Frouard and Pont St. Vincent, and with his rear secured by the Toul 
position, he could fight on the defensive with all the advantages in 
his favour. 

Still, whatever prudence may dictate, the abandonment of Nancy, 
one of the most attractive and prosperous cities of France, must be a 
bitter pill There are some who think that the presence of the French 
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force in the Haye forest would make it untenable for the Germans: 
but that is not the opinion of those who know that the heights to the 
east of the city, such as Amance and the hills overlooking the forest 
of Champenoux, provide excellent emplacements for the German 
batteries and their siege artillery. From the appreciation of this fact 
has arisen a demand, not dating from yesterday but going back more 
than twenty years, for the defence of Nancy by fortifying it as Verdun, 
„Epinal and Belfort have been fortified. Between the years 1897 and 
1900 the question was most keenly discussed, and at last it seemed 
to have been decided in the affirmative. But for some reason that 
has never been clear the project was allowed to again pass into 
abeyance, and nothing has since been done to revive it. 

A very carefully prepared scheme was: drawn up in 1899 for the 
defence of Nancy. It was proposed to construct five principal forts 
at (1) the wood of Montenoy; (2) Amance; (3) Cercueil; (4) Lenon- 
court; and (5) Dombasle. These, with four minor forts and some 
batteries in the intervals, would have made Nancy secure. It was also 
pointed out that the creation of this new position would add immensely 
to the strength of the already existing one of Toul by completely 
covering the unfortified side of the Haye forest between Frouard and 
Pont St. Vincent. When on the nominal ground of expense the 
project for the defence of the entire position of Nancy was withdrawn, 
its advocates pleaded for at least the construction of two “forts 
“d'arrêt” at Dombasle and Amance, which, with those existing at 
Frouard and Pont St Vincent, would have provided a formidable 
quadrilateral, each covering some of the weak points of the other. 
This minor proposal was also ignored, so that not merely is Nancy left 
quite undefended, but Pont St Vincent, the weak point in the Toul 
position regarded as a barrier to a German advance, is left on its own 
possibly inadequate resources to guard the easiest crossing of the 


Moselle.* 
CONCLUSION. 


There are various minor matters of great interest in relation to the 
defence of the frontier, such as the carefully organised service of 
forest guards and guides held in readiness to join the different corps 
and divisions on mobilisation, to which reference might be made, but 
space forbids. The whole extent of the French defensive system on 
the eastern frontier has been briefly described, and with. the diffidehce 
of a civilian critic some weak points have been indicated. The 
defenceless conditiqn of Nancy is an obvious blot. The line of the 
Côtes de Meuse and that also of the Faucilles could probably be 
pierced. Pont St Vincent is entrusted with a task that may be beyond 


* Itis obviously impossible to enter here into the details of the Nancy question, 
but the reader will find them in an admirable paper contributed by Commandant 
Josset to the “ Journal des Sciences Militaires ” for November, 1899. 
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its strength But even with these defects, if experience proves them to 
be so, France’s fortified frontier from Belfort to Verdun, created by 
her engineers and artillerists, remains a marvellous achievement that 
must give her own people good cause for satisfaction, and that cannot 
be refused the tribute of respectful admiration by the foreign observer. 

If there is one serious flaw in the situation it is not to be found in 
the artificial defences, but in the numerical strength of the forces 
guarding them. Remembering the admitted and incontestable 
superior facilities of the Germans for carrying out their mobilisation, 
the permanent French garrison maintained in Lorraine must be 
pronounced too weak numerically for absolute security against 
surprise. The entente with England furnishes France with the oppor- 
tunity of shifting. some part of the large garrisons hitherto quartered 
in the Pas de Calais and also along the Belgian frontier to places on 
and nearer the eastern: frontier. In this way the defect may be 
repaired without increased outlay or larger annual levies. 


DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


ARCHA OLOGY AND CRITICISM.’ 


monuments, inscriptions, papyri, and so forth, in Egypt and 
estern Asia have upset the conclusions which Biblical scholars 
have arrived at through the patient labours of more than a century. 
It is further supposed that, in consequence, these same discoveries 
have rehabilitated the crude Rabbinical and medizval views of the 
Bible, which most educated men have long regarded as obsolete. 
That such ideas as to the significance of the monuments are entirely 
erroneous is generally recognised by those who are acquainted with 
the facts and are not dominated by supposed necessities of doctrine. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to dispel these illusions, because they are 
often vague, and because they depend upon authoritative statements 
that are vagye, and upon arguments that are irrelevant 
Statements to the effect that “the Monuments have exploded the 
~“ Higher Criticism” are common; but there is often nothing to show 
what the speakers mean by “Higher Criticism.” With some “Higher 
“Critic” is merely a term of abuse, and “Higher Criticism” stands 
for any opinions about the Bible differing from those of the speaker ; 
“critic” and “critiasm” are classed with “science” and “scientist ” 
and regarded with the same impatient irritation. This attitude is 
encouraged by a number of popular works, usually written by experts 
m almost every subject except Biblical criticism. The titles of these 
works have great polemical value—the present writer has made a 
humble attempt to follow distinguished examples) The man in the 
street is constantly coming across conspicuous advertisements of such 
works as “Are the Critics Right?” “The Bankruptcy of the Higher 
“Criticism,” “Daniel in the Critics’ Den,” “Monumental Facts and 
“Higher Critical Fancies”; he sees that the authors are authorities 
in Assyriology, Universal History, or what not; he does not read the 
books, but he gets the impression that “Higher Criticism” is in a 
bad way. The titles, naturally, do not say what “Higher Criticism ” 


Í N some circles the idea is current that the various discoveries of 
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is, and the books themselves are not always very explicit on the 
subject. a 

A well-informed reader is often puzzled to know what views can 
be held by the authors of such works, who are the critics attacked, 
and what are the opinions controverted. He is sometimes tempted to 
suppose that they are imaginary creations, men of straw set up to be 
knocked down again. The opinions assailed are often not those 
generally held by modern scholars, and as a rule the arguments which 
are dealt with are not those upon which modern scholars rely. Yet 
the constituency affected by the titles of these books, by sympathetic 
reviews, by quotations, and in rarer instances by actual perusal, seem 
to labour under the delusion that these works upset the views generally 
accepted by modern scholars, and to be found, for instance, in such 
books as Dr. Hastings’ “Bible Dictionary” and Canon Driver's 
“Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 

Professor Sayce’s “Monumental Facts and Higher Critical Fancies ” 
mentions no “Higher Critical” work later than 1871, with one curious 
exception. He refers to Gunkel as an authority on Babylonian 
cosmology without giving any hint that Gunkel is a “Higher Critic.” 
Professor Sayce describes the views he denounces in terms which 
certainly do not apply to the criticism generally accepted by modern 
scholars, and characterised at the close of the last paragraph He 
Says in one passage that “Assynology has for ever shattered the 
“critical theory’ which would put the Prophets before the Law.” 
No such “critical theory” has ever existed in the strict sense in 
which Professor Sayce understands the words. He has been misled 
apparently by a loose phrase of Wellhausen’s ;* if Professor Sayce had 
had leisure to read a complete statement of Wellhausen’s views, he 
would have seen that what Wellhausen meant was that the final 
edition of the Law was later than most of the Prophets; he held, in 
common with modern scholars generally, that the Pentateuch, Torah, 
Law, includes portions older than the Prophetical books, and portions 
contemporary withthe earlier, middle and later prophets respectively, 
and that the volume of the Law was completed before the volume of 
the Prophets. Against such a view Professor Sayce’s arguments are 
quite irrelevant. He seems to think that the compilation of a code 
in Babylon under Hammurabi about B.C. 2300 is evidence of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. In any case, parallels between 
an organised, civilised empire and a handful of nomad tribes are 
precarious ; but all that the existence of the Code of Hammurabi could 
possibly show is that Moses might have given laws to Israel; ıt is a 
far cry from this to the position that Moses gave to Israel a// the 
laws found in the Pentateuch. Modem scholars quite recognise that 
Moses may have given laws to Israel, and that some of these may be 
still found in the Pentateuch. The similarities between the Code of 


* “ History of Israel,” p. 3, 
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Hammurabi and the Pentateuch support the modern view, because the 
portions of the Pentateuch ın which they ,occur are those which 
criticism recognises as the oldest. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the Code of Hammurabi seems to have been well 
known in Babylon and Assyria from the time of its compilation till 
after the Exile, so that Israelite legislators of any period might have 
been influenced by it. 

Again, the arguments that are confuted or supposed to be confuted 
by archzology are not the arguments on which modem critics rely. 
Professor Sayce, for instance, devotes much space to prove from the 
monuments that it is probable that Moses could read and write; the 
art of writing is millenmiums older than Moses. He speaks of the 
theory that writing was unknown in the time of Moses as one of the 
foundations of modern criticism, quoting an authority writing in 1795." 
The uninstructed reader supposes that modern critics still rely on this 
exploded fallacy, and that its exposure has shattered criticism. Asif - 
critics could learn nothing in more than a century. Modern critics 
are perfectly aware of the facts Professor Sayce mentions, and their 
views are m no way dependent on any doubts as to the proficiency of 
Moses in the three R’s In fact in a vague sentence which the 
uninstructed reader would probably overlook Professor Sayce himself 
seems to admit as much.t 

Again, the advocates of traditional views generally fail to specify 
either the critics or the books which represent the “Higher Criticism ” 
which they denounce. For instance, Professor Sayce’s “Monumental 
“Facts” does not same any of the present English representatives of 
Biblical critiasm and no critical work later than 18y1,¢ but he 
aescribes the scholars against whom the book is directed in such terms 
as “sceptical theorists who have arrogated the title of ‘critics’ to 
“themselves”; he speaks of their method as resting “on the . 
“unsupported and unsupportable assumptions of the modem scholar.” 
We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that Professor Sayce refers 
to sound and moderate scholars like the Dean of Westminster or 
Professors Driver, Kirkpatrick, and Geo. Adam Smith. Certainly his 
description of the “so-called Higher Criticism” is very far from an 
accurate account of their views Yet “Monumental Facts” and 
similar works are supposed by a certam section of the religious 
public to show that archzology overthrows the established results of 
modern criticism. . 

It will be useful therefore to indicate the general position of current 
criticism as represented by such standard works as those mentioned 
above and exemplified practically in the “ PERRET Bible ” and in many 
volumes of the “Cambridge Bible.” 


* “Monumental Facts,” etc., p. 25. 

t “Monumental Facts,” ete, the first sentence of the paragraph beginning “The 
second assumption,” on p P: 43. 

} With the exception of Gunkel, see above. 
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“Higher Criticism” when used by scholars in its strict sense is 
a technical term for the study of some of the “higher” or more 
important subjects connected with the books of the Bible.* It is best 
limited to literary criticism, following Professor Briggs’ definition in 
his “Study of Holy Scripture,” p. 24, according to which Higher 
Criticism of any book or part of a book determines the “origin and 
“authorship, the original readers, the design and character of the 
“composition, and its relation to other documents of its group.” It 
is “ Higher” as contrasted with “Lower” or “Textual ” Criticism, which 
deals with the exact wording of the books. Asa technical term, it 
belongs to the same class as “Higher Algebra,” and an attack on 
“ Higher Criticism ” is as foolish as an attack on “Higher Algebra” ; it 
13 only worthy of a slack schoolboy in his more responsible moments. 
The late Mr. Spurgeon when he dealt with the history of the Bible 
was as “High” a critic as Wellhausen, because he was dealing with 
equally “high” topics. Hence Professor Sayce often speaks of the 
views he objects to as “so-called Higher Criticism.” But in popular 
parlance “Higher Criticism ” is often used loosely for any views which 
differ from the crude ideas which are popularly supposed to be 
established by tradition. Hence the views with which this article are 
identified are a form of what is popularly denoted by “Higher 
“Criticism.” l . 

This article will be for the most part confined to literary critiasm, 
questions of date, authorship and composition, and will only incidentally 
touch on historical criticism. These two branches of research are 
closely connected, but their main issues are different and need to be 
treated separately. Popular misunderstandings on these subjects are 
largely due to the confusion ansing from mixing up these issues. Our 
subject ıs simply: Are archzological discoveries consistent with the 
results of criticism as to the date, authorship, etc, of the Books of the 
Old Testament ? 

For the purposes of this article we will confine ourselves to five 
propositions on important topics, propositions which the vast majority ` 
of modern Biblical scholars would accept. 


I. The Pentateuch and the other Historical Bookst have been 
composed by combining extracts from earlier documents with editorial 
additions. 

I]. The Pentateuch together with Joshua originally formed a single 
work, often spoken of as the Hexateuch; this work was compiled 
after the method described above from (a) Primitive Documents 
composed in the early or middle monarchy, (6) Deuteronomic 
Documents composed towards the close of the monarchy and during 
the Exile, (c) Priestly Documeris composed during and after the Exile. 

* It is used in reference to other literature; but here we are only concerned with 


the Old Testament. 
t Except Ruth and Esther. 
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The Primitive Documents include most of the more graphic 
narratives, especially: those marked by a frank anthropomorphism, 
£g., the story of ved Creation and Fall in Genesis ii—iv., and the 
story of Joseph; they also include the simple and mostly secular laws 
in Exodus xx.—xxui, the Ten Commandments, etc. The authors of 
these documents recorded ancient traditions and codified existing laws. 

The Deuteronomic Documents, as the name implies, consist of the 
bulk of Deuteronomy, and they also include editorial sections in 
Joshua, written under the influence of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
This legislation is an expanded and revised edition of the laws in the 
Primitive Documents, its laws are recorded in a homiletic setting, 
their most characteristic features are the limitation of sacrifice to a 
single sanctuary, and the limtation of the priesthood to a single tribe, 
the Levite It was the original Deuteronomic Code, perhaps 
Deuteronomy v.—xxv1, which was discovered in the Temple in the 
time of Josiah, and guided that king in his reformation. 

The Priestly Documents include an independent expansion and 
revision of the primitive history and legislation; which they supple- 
ment by codifying the ritual customs of the Temple, etc, doubtless 
on the basis of older documents. They give a history carefully purged 
of anthropomorphism and other features regarded as objectionable, 
e.g., the priestly narrative of the Creation, Genesis i—it 4a; a history, 
moreover, which is really a constitutional history of the Jewish 
ecclesiastical*systems, z.g., the story of the Creation culminates in the 
institution of the Sabbath, The great legal sections of these 
documents are Exodus xxv.—xxx1L, xxxv.—xL, Leviticus, and much < 
of Numbers. 

Hence a considerable portion of the Pentateuch is not in its present 
form the work of Moses; but the modern theory is quite consistent 
with’ the presence in the Pentateuch of a historical element, and of 
laws and narratives which may ultimately be traced back to Moses. 

ITL. Isaiah is a work containing the Life, Times and Writings or 
Speeches of Isaiah, with various additions: e.g., xL—lxvL' was not 
the work of Isaiah, but was composed during the Exile, or partly 
during the Exile and partly later. 

IV. The Psalter was a gradual formation; it has been compiled 
from earlier hymn-books ; many of the Psalms with Davidic titles are 
not David’s. These and other titles are not properly part of the Bible, 
but may represent the conjectures of Jewish scribes; they are not’ 
weighty evidence. The majority of the Psalms are post-exilic. 

V.* The Book of Daniel was’ composed in the Maccabean period, 
about B.C. 175—105. 


These propositions are entirely consistent with archæology. 
We have stated them thus for the sake of simplicity, but they are 
thoroughly representative of the general critical position as to the 
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literature of the Old Testament. The literary history of Judges and 
Samuel is closely similar to that of the Hexateuch; indeed, some 
scholars hold that these two books were compiled from the fnal 
portions of the documents used in the Hexateuch. In any case, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings were all compiled from early documents in 
the first instance by Deuteronomic editors, and afterwards revised by 
priestly editors, but the share of the priestly editors in these books is 
much less than in the Hexateuch. The real priestly edition of the 
history from the death of Joshua is Chronicles, which combines extracts 
from these older books with editorial additions. Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah originally formed one work, the author using memoirs of 
Ezra and Nehemiah as sources for the post-exilic period. 

In Jeremiah and Zechariah, too, the work of these prophets has 
been supplanted by important additions, and editorial notes, etc., have 
been added to most of the prophetical books. 

Proverbs, like the Psalter, is a gradual formation compiled long after 
the Exile from earlier collections of Hebrew wisdom. Ecclesiastes, 
Job and Canticles are also usually regarded as post-exlic. 

The most obvious proof of the assertion made above is that most 
leading Egyptologists and Assyriologists would endorse the five 
propositions laid down above. For instance, one striking exposition 
of modem criticism is the “Polychrome Bible,” and its editor, Dr. 
Paul Haupt, is one of the most distinguished Assyniologists of the day. 
Take again some of the most important standard works on the Old 
Testament and the Monuments To begin with, take “Die 
“Keilinschrifien und das Alte Testament.” This was originally 
written by Schrader, was translated into English by Dr. Whitehouse, 
and was recast by Zimmern and Winckler. All these four scholars hold 
the modem views set forth above, and the same is true of A. Jeremias, 
the author of “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients? 
These examples might be multiplied. 

Professor Sayce himself is sometimes at variance with traditional 
views; he apparently holds that there is a good deal of the Pentateuch 
that was not written by Moses. Thus, in one place* he writes, “Let 
“us take, for instance, the tenth chapter of Genesis. The view that 
“this chapter did not assume its present form until the age of Ezekiel 
“is supported by the evidence of the Assyrian inscriptions ;” and 
again,t “We might, if we chose, accept the old Jewish tradition, which 
“finds expression in the Second Book of Esdras, and regard Ezra as 
“its author;” ie, the author of Genesis, “but our views as to the 
“character and authority of the work would be in no way affected.” 
Cf. again Professor Sayce’s views on Danielf “The story of 
“Belshazzar’s fall is not historical in the modern sense of the word 
“history.” 

* The “ Higher Criticism” and the “ Verdict of the Monuments,” p. 9. 
t Op. cit., p. 232. ¢ Op. dt., p. 531. 
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If the late Mr. Spurgeon could have read through all Professor 
Sayce’s works, he would have thought that there was not a pin to 
choose between him and Professor Cheyne. 

The significance of archeology is best revealed when the 
archeologist ıs not thinking about theological polemics. For instance, 
Professor Flinders Petrie,* following a theory which has many 
advocates, places the Exodus in the reign of Merenptah, which he 
dates B.C. 1234—1214. He mentions the bare name of the Exodus, 
and very briefly discusses the bearmg of Egyptology on its exact 
date; that is all. A little before this, he devotes six pages to 
summarising and discussing inscriptions describing a great victory 
won by Merenptah in the third year of his reign. Professor 
Flinders Petrie, however, does not similarly summanse and discuss 
the account in Exodus of the great disaster at the Red Sea; he does 
not even mention it. In other words, he does not use Exodus as a 
source for the history of Egypt. If the book were the work of Moses 
it would be a contemporary document ranking with the inscriptions 
mentioned above. The omission shows a consciousness, possibly 
subliminal, on the part of this distinguished Egyptologist, that the use 
of Exodus as a source, as if its Mosaic authorship were an-established 
fact, would have been regarded as a departure from the true methods 
of historical science. 

Let us turn to another consideration which indicates that the literary 
critiasm of the Old Testament 1s consistent with archeology. The 
discoveries of the archzologist are part of the evidence on which the 
criticism is based. The scholars who have developed the modern 
views of the Bible have worked in the full light of the larger know- 
ledge as to the Ancient East. The items of this knowledge which bear 
upon the Bible have been widely published and conspicuously 
advertised. The five propositions given above represent, as far as 
they go, the views of hundreds of scholars of many churches and 
nationalities, views that have been current and dominant amongst 
scholars for fifty years. They could not hold this position if they were 
inconsistent with known facts as to ancient history. 

It is impossible in an article like this to discuss the details of the 
evidence. We may point out that while there is certainly evidence 
for a real connection between Moses and the Pentateuch, there.is no 
evidence worth discussing to show that Moses wrote the whole or 
the bulk of the Pentateuch. No such proposition is anywhere laid 
down in the Bible, nor is it really implied, though it may mistakenly 
be supposed to be implied. The fact that the author of the Pentateuch 
included in it the account of the death of Moses shows that he did 
not intend or expect his work to be regarded ds a literary composition 
by Moses. The omus probandi rests with those who assert the Mosaic 
authorship of the whole Pentateuch. 


* “History of Egypt,” Hi. 104. 
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A few illustrations may be given of the fallacies used to discredit 
criticism. Most exaggerated statements are made .as to the extent 
to which critics have been mistaken; often they have merely been 
misunderstood by hasty and prejudiced readers Then the amazing 
deduction 1s drawn from a few isolated or obsolete instances that 
“criticism is shattered.” One could get md of all history and science 
on these lines. Assyriologists have made mistakes, but no one would 
therefore suggest that Professor Sayce’s works should be consigned to 
the waste-paper basket. 

Again it is alleged that some statements in the Pentateuch are 
consistent with the inscmptions; therefore it seems the whole book 
was written by Moses. This monstrous som sequitur is not pnnted 
in so many words, but it is the principle underlying much popular 
literature. To begin with, the extent to which the narratives of the 
Old Testament are confirmed by the inscriptions is very much 
exaggerated, and for the most part the confirmations are irrelevant 
to the controversies as ta date and authorship. Large areas of the 
Bible history are neither confirmed nor contradicted by the inscriptions. 
Indeed, these authonties do not come into real and direct connection 
_with the history till the time of Solomon. Before that there are 
parallels in cosmogonies and similar matters, and there are probable 
identifications of a few names, especially in Genesis xiv., but no mention 
has been found of the incidents of that chapter or of Abraham the 
Hebrew, or of Lot, or of Melchizedek On the other hand at many 
points the inscriptions are at vanance with the Old Testament; 
the accepted chronology of Egypt and Babylon cannot be reconciled 
with the Biblical dates of the Creation and the Flood; and if the 
Exodus be placed with Professor Sayce and others in the reign of 
Merenptah, the account in the Pentateuch is primd facie inconsistent 
with inscriptions published in the last few years As we have said, 
the data are meagre and ambiguous; but so far as one can judge at 
present, they are largely inconsistent with the narratives in the 
Pentateuch. To try to prove Mosaic authorship from such evidence 
is rather more futile than an attempt to balance a pyramid on its 
apex. Should it eventually be discovered that there is a considerable 
historical element in the Pentateuch, such discovery would be quite 
consistent with the views represented by this article. Modern scholars 
do not suggest that persons like Abraham, Joseph and Moses, or 
events like the Exodus, were invented by the authors of the sources 
of the Pentateuch These sources are comparatively old, and are the 
records of traditions, many of which may have been preserved in 
popular ballads, or in connection with the ritual of the sanctuaries.* 

The objections raised by a few archeologists to some of the results 
of criticism are largely due to a failure to grasp the true bearing of 


~ Cf. the way In which the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper testifies to the 
incidents of the Passion. 
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recent discoveries on literary criticism; and also on an imperfect 
understanding of the methods and views of critics. For instance, 
Professor Sayce thinks that the analysis of the Pentateuch is 
discredited because no one would undertake to say how much of a 
Besant and Rice novelis Besant, and how much is Rice.* A moment’s 
serious thought will show that there ıs no real parallel between 
distinguishing . material written by two authors in conjunction and 
consultation, with knowledge of each other’s style, with the intention 
of constructing a consistent whole, and at the same time and in the 
_ same country, on the one hand; and on the other distinguishing material 
written in Babylon about B.C. 450 under the influence of the pnesthood, 
from primitive traditions committed to writing in Palestine about 
B.C. 750, 

Moreover, Professor Saycet fnds an argument against the analysis 
of the Flood narratives in the fact that a version of the Babylonian 
Flood story combines features characteristic of the two stories into 
which criticism analyses the Biblical text. He can see no explanation 
of this factt consistent with the critical theory, yet it is easy to find 
an explanation. Let us suppose that the Babyloman story fairly 
represents the original Semitic tradition, and let us represent this 
tradition by a formula 4+6+4+c¢+d. The narratives P and J obtained 
by analysis are separate and partly independent developments of this 
tradition. Both to a certain extent take the same portions of the 
tradition, say A, and also omit the same portions, say 46; P takes a 
portion ¢ which J omits; and J takes a portion d which P omits; each 
adds features peculiar to itself, f and g respectively. This is the 
natural process. The results are— 


P=At+ct+f 
J=At+dt+g 


and the composite narrative P+J=A+c+d+f+g. So that the . 
portions ¢ and d, once combined in the original tradition, and then 
existing separately in P and J, are again ee when P and J 
are combined. Nothing is simpler. 

We may next pive a striking example of the way in which Professor 
Sayce bases large conclusions on slight and ambiguous eviden 
_ The name Kirjath-Sepher occurs in the Old Testament ; it may mean 
“Town of the Book” or “Writing,” or collectively “of the Books,” 
t.2., “of the Library”; it may also mean, “Town of the Scribe”; and 
as in many such cases the form of the name may be an Israelite 
corruption of an ancient Canaanite name which meant something quite 
different. Scribes and writings were often official or commercial, and 
not literary. Yet on this slight foundation, combined with a litle 

* “Monumental Facts,” p. 18. 

“ Monumental Facts,” p. 20. 


Professor Sayce, as often, does not give the facts, but only a general statement 
_ about them, This we take as it stands. 
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more evidence even more doubtful, Professor Sayce bases the state- 
ment that “Kirjath-Sepher is an evidence that libraries existed in 
“Canaan at the epoch of the Israelitish invasion, and that the fact 
“was known and recollected by the invaders.”* 

Whilst we deplore, for the sake of archeology as well as Biblical 
study, this irrational campaign against criticism, all scholars recognise 
the immense services which archeology has rendered, and the 
important part which Professor Sayce has taken ın the work. We can 
now read the Biblical account of the Creation, the Flood, and the 
origins of civilisation in the light of the kandred Semitic documents. 
We no longer think of Israel as if it were isolated from all the world ; 
we now know the international system of the ancient East, the world 
to which Israel belonged, with which it was connected in politics, 
social life, commerce, and religion, the pulses of whose life swayed 
the mind and heart and conscience of Israel We can now study the 
wars between Israel and Moab from the point of view of Mesha, king 
of Moab; we can read Sennacherib’s account of his invasion of Judah, 
and Cyrus’ story of his conquests We can combine the data of 
Kings with those of Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian monuments 
to obtain a chronology of the history of Israel Many other important 
and illuminating discoveries are in store for us, but they will be 
consistent with an intelligent view of Divine Revelation The 
inscriptions are not likely to confirm the view that Moses wrote the 
account of his own death and burial; nor will they help us to bebeve 
that Moses wrote and perpetuated eulogies on himself, and also that 
he wrote—by special inspiration—confused and apparently con- 
tradictory accounts of things that happened under his own eyes. Such 
lack of sequence and consistency, however, is intelligible in a work 
compiled by combining ancient records, as a harmony is compiled by 
combining the four Gospels. 

We conclude by repeating, emphatically and with a full sense of 
responsibility, the statement that the idea that archeology rehabiltates 
the traditional views as to the composition of the Old Testament is a 
` delusion. Hardly any scholars, if any, could be found to make the 
fourfold affirmation that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch, that 
David wrote all the Psalms with Davidic titles, that Isaiah wrote all 
the Book of Isaiah, that Daniel wrote the Book of Daniel We are 
just as likely to establish all or any one of these views from the 
inscriptions as we are to dig up a cuneiform tablet which will prove 


that the earth is flat. 
W. H BENNETT. 


* u Higher Criticism,” etc., p. 56. 
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accusations of historical misrepresentation against a number of 
best-known Roman Catholic controversialists in England, laying 
special stress on Abbot Gasquet’s treatment of the monastic question. > 
I offered to print replies from these gentlemen at my own expense : 
while the columns of the CONTEMPORARY stood open, of course, to 
any counter article: but they have all declined these opportunities 
I have indeed received uncomphmentary halfpenny postcards from 
two of the gentlemen named; and a third person, writing from 
Gibraltar and omitting to pay the postage, has sent me an anonymous 
letter beginning “Who the d— are your” and continuing in the 
same strain. In addition to this, Mgr. Vaughan and Canon Courtenay 
have attacked me in the columns of the Romanist T ablet; but with 
gross misstatements which I had no diffculty in exposing: Father 
Gerard has again attacked me semt-officially in the same paper, 
showing again an ignorance of German, and a readiness to make any 
assertion which suited his momentary controversial purpose, beyond 
what I had before suspected in him. Indeed, it is not so much their 
original inaccuracy which marks off certain Romanist controversialists 
from most other men of equal education and social standing, as their 
attitude in the face of unwelcome evidence* The Editor of the 
Catholic Times (though I am glad to say I did him wrong in accusing 
him of a third suppression) is still impenitent in the face of an 
arithmetical blunder which an intelligent schoolboy would have realised 
long ago, and can still see no harm in those cooked statistics of ` 
Mgr. Vaughan’s which, three years ago, filled a more plain-spoken 
Roman Catholic with “shame and indignation.” 
It seems worth while, therefore, to supplement my former article 
by laying before the public a few facts about the monasteries during 


* I hope soon to reprint my Tablet letters for the eyes of a wider public Father 
Gerard declines to allow me to publish his replies. 


I this REVIEW for December, r1gos, I brought very plain 
e 
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the last three centuries before the Reformation. This is the more 
necessary, as I altogether despair now of bringing the Abbot to an 
open companson between the statements for which (while refusing 
references) he asks the public to trust his unsupported word, and 
those contrary statements for which I have already given many 
references, and am ready to give very many more. He evidently 
realises that it is safer’ to suffer any exposures from outside than to 
expose himself by an attempt to answerthem. After all, a commercial 
bankrupt can live very comfortably on the jointure of his wife; and 
a controversial bankrupt (as I pointed ouf in my former article) lives 
in equal comfort with a powerful and united religious denomination at 
his back. Moreover, Abbot Gasquet has at present more encourage- 
ment than this: for the lamentable lack of original research in 
England, of which Professor Firth recently complained, has enabled 
his theories to gain considerable currency even in what ought to be 
the most trustworthy quarters. The Atheneum, with its just and 
world-wide reputation for learned impartiality, has more than once 
served as a stalking-horse to some reviewer who champions monastic 
innocence, but from whom I have tried in vain, through the Editor, to 
extract a bare reference which would enable me to verify such evidence 
as he claims to have found in a certain MS. at Canterbury. The 
Church T1mes, again, published recently a lengthy series of anonymous 
articles, since reprinted in full under the title of “The English 
“Monasteries,” and in part (strange to sayl) as a‘Catholic Truth 
Society pamphlet; but still anonymously. For this modern theory of 
monastic innocence runs in curious underground channels! In the 
first of the Church Times articles the author boasts with no uncertain 
vaice of his intimate acquaintance with out-of-the-way medieval 
documents: yet a sudden fit of modesty restrains him from’ signing his 
articles, and from permitting the publisher to reveal the authorship 
of his book. Stranger still, he allows one of his chapters to be used 
in aid of the Roman Catholic propaganda; and the Catholic Truth 
Society, while introducing him to its readers as an ornament of the 
Anglican Church and of the Society of Antiquaries, still omits to 
mention his name! Moreover, this Great Unknown fully shares 
the abhorrence of Abbot Gasquet and of the Athenaeum reviewer for 
definite references. Whether on his own ground of the Church Times 
or elsewhere, he has consistently declined to produce his vouchers 
or to face open criticism; and the Editor has backed him up by 
suppressing the two brief letters in which I exposed his worst mis- 
statements." Meanwhile the book is of course assiduously puffed, 


* I had already had a similar expenence with the Church Times. Having pub- 
lished a gross misstatement of Lord Halifax with regard to confession, the editor 
suppressed the second and more conclusive of two bref letters in which I pointed 
out its glaring eo with known facts. I have heard this policy of suppres- 
sion deliberately defended by counter-accusations against other religious papers: if 
it be indeed true that religion bas so baneful an effect on journaliem, this of itself 
would go far to explain that decay of clerical prestige which the Chmrch Times so 
frequently bemoans, 7 
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and the author’s claims to special accuracy are swallowed by those 
who have no means of checking his statements and are too candid to 
suspect his tortuous proceedings. What, however, will probably for 
a few months add still more to the popularity of Dr. Gasquet’s theory 
is that it has been recently embodied in a novel. Father Benson’s 
“The King’s Achievement” is simply a romantic paraphrase of the 
already too romantic “Henry VIIL and the English Monasteries.” 
Newspaper reviewers, who of course are not obliged to be historical 
students, have hailed Father Benson as a serious student of history : 
though in fact he has taken all his points blindly and uncritically at 
second hand. This ıs the more disappointing as Father Benson is 
evidently a real novelist, and might perhaps have become a real 
historian if he had spent some years in the study of actual historical 
documents. As it 1s, he has simply placed modern English characters 
upon a stage, and among scenery bearing the merest superficial 
resemblance to the England of Henry VIIL One or two of his 
figures are charming, though even these plainly owe a great deal to 
scott, Thackeray, George Eliot and a whole body of wholesome 
modern romance, of which it would be vain to seek the counterpart in 
pre-Reformation times. Whatever Father Benson learnt from child- 
hood upwards in the home of a distinguished Anglican divine—what- 
ever pure and noble ideas he has imbibed during his honourable 
career m this England where the clergy have lived in temperance 
and chastity for 300 years, and where the laity in turn have gradually 
nsen superior to their grosser vices of the past*—all these things he 
puts into the characters he loves, making them move like gracious 
hgures of the present amid the coarse society of 350 years ago. He 
betrays scarcely an inkling of what Tudor manners were eveh at 
their best:" the Paston Letters and the writings of his own Sir 
Thomas More (to go no further) give the lie to half the implica- 
tions in his novel ` Beatrice Atherton runs about alone, at her 
own pleasure, lke any modem American or English girl; one almost 
sees her drive off tandem, and turns to find her card on the hall-table 
with Sesame Club in the corner. The book swarms with anachronisms, 
all the more glaring for the cheap profusion of carved oak and stained 
glass and Wardour Street accessories with which Father Benson loads 
his stage. Yet one feels that it would have been an excellent novel if 
he had dealt frankly with the thoughts and feelings of modern Roman 
Catholics, and left the Monasteries alone. 

There have of course been many admirable monks and nuns in all 


* The 13th century vimtations of Rouen diocese show us that the Archbishop 
knew 18 per cent. of the parishes in his diocese to Laid an unchaste pnest; 
though legal difficulties, and the worse problem of finding better substitutes, com- 
pelled him to leave all but a few in their cures. In Italy, as St. Bonaventura assures 
us, things were worse. An English visitation of 1499 shows 14 priests of notorious 
unchastity in 10 deaneries (or scarcely more than half the county) of Norfolk. Many 
of these were very gross cases indeed, yet none of the culpnts were ejected. Sir 
Thomas More, even in the stress of his argument against Tyndall, admitted that 
clerical unchastity was rife in Wales, 
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ages: but even as early as the thirteenth century there were many 
others who chose monastic life from motrves of selfishness and idle- 
ness; and the majority took their colour from these last rather than 
from the first The evidence of monastic decay, long before the 
Reformation, is simply embarrassing in its mass and vanety. It will 
be convenient therefore if I follow Father Benson’s lead, and confine 
myself mainly to those which he singles out for our admiration—the 
Sussex houses and the Cluniac order, in contrast to the villainy of 
Cromwell's Commissigners. I must, however, again warn my readers 
that I hold no brief for Cromwell or his royal master.* They carned 
out brutally, recklessly, and often dishonestly, a clearance for which 
even orthodox Catholics had long since clamoured in England. 
Already in Piers Plowman (1370) the monasteries are spoken of as. 
deeply decayed and as wasting their great revenues: and the author 
breaks out into a remarkable prophecy of their future disendowment 
by the king. Gascoigne, the great Chancellor of Oxford (1450), 
complains even more frequently of monastic uselessness and waste, 
and pleads even more strongly for disendowment. Wycliffe, of 
course, had said the same: but I quote these two authors because they 
were bitter enemies of Wycliffe and the Lollards. Gower, who also 
hated Wycliffe, complains of monastic immoralities even more strongly 
than the Reformer himself. No more glaringly false historical state- 
ment has ever been made than the assertion that the evil repute of the 
monks dates from Henry VIII.’s time. Saints and sinners (as I have 
shown by evidence which has not been questioned) agreed in com- 
plaining of the monks’ idleness, extravagance, and immorality: and, 
so far as I am aware, even the most determined medizval apologists 
never venture on a serious defence against these charges. That 
paradox has been reserved for our own days, now that 300 years of 
clerical decency have taught even Protestants to stagger at the sordid 
facts of the Middle Ages, and to admit apologetic arguments which no 
medieval theologian ever dreamed of pleading.t 
Respectable English folk, therefore, had long been accustomed to 
serious acousations against monks and nuns at the time when 
Cromwell and his agents began to visit The brutality of those 
agents is in many cases indefensible; but Father Benson has been 
very badly misled on many points. Firstly, he represents the plunder 
of the religious houses as having been begun by Cromwell On the 
contrary, the story of the monastenes, as told by the monks themselves, 
is frequently a wearisome story of embezzlement and robbery from 
generation to generation I will illustrate this here from the real 
history of Father Benson’s own Sussex houses and the Cluniacs.) The 
great priory of Lewes, the most important of all the English Cluniac 
Hea pera a seta pa Mi eae of evidence, I speak of course 


subject to correction. I only claim to have sought honestly for such evidence, but 
hitherto In vain. ` 
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houses, was almost always in debt, in spite of its rich revenues."* From 
1259 to 1317, lor which years we have frequent data, the records 
show us a state of things almost incredible, if ıt were not borne out 
by other Cluniac records and by the financial details of the Norman 
monasteries in the thirteenth century. In 1259 Lewes had raised 
money illegally by pledging three dependent priories, two of which 
were now falling into ruins. In 1279 it owed £33,000 in money, with 
a very considerable deficit in farm stock; and the visitors report, “At 
“best it will take upwards of twenty years to liquidate its debts.” 
In 1280 they make a general report that the majority of Cluniac 
houses in England “are much decayed, both spiritually and 
“fusancially ”—as indeed the details show. In 1290, again, “almost 
“all houses are 1ll-managed both spiritually and temporally, and are 
“heavily in debt.” In 1291 “many properties have been alienated to 
“outsiders ;” the priory “is so heavily in debt that there is no hope of 
“its future recovery, unless remedy be quickly applied”: and a similar 
report is given two years later, when one of its dependent churches 
is reported as “on the verge of ruin.” Next year the prior has paid 
off only £500 of the debt: then follow a series of gaps in the visitations 
owing to the French wars. In 1299 the debts are “very great, and 
“of uncertain extent; wherefore the monastic hospitality and alms 
“have been much diminished, and there are fewer monks than usual.” 
In 1301 the debt has risen (unless there is a scribe’s error) to 
£220,000! In 1306 there were only thirty-three monks: whereas it 
was asserted that there had once been sixty. In 1314 the debt had 
fallen again to £30,000. In 1317 ıt was reported as still very heavy: ` 
“every effort must be made to diminish it” Presently came the 
Hundred Years’ War, and the end of English Cluniac visitations. But 
a document which has survived by chance lifts the veil for one moment 
about 1330, and shows us a disputed election in the Priory, during 
which one of the parties sacked the refectory, carrying off the great 
gilt cup bequeathed by Prior Foville, with so many other valuables 
that Lewes was obliged to beg contributions from all its sister-houses 
in England to make good this deficit. In 1331, a petition to the king 
stated that the English Cluniacs had fallen to a third of their original 
numbers,t that they patched up their financial mismanagement by a 
system of bribery, and that for want of proper visitation “the order 
“of Cluny is come to shame, and none dare speak of religion ”— 
t.e, of the proper regular discipline. Lastly, in 1489, Pope 
Innocent VIIL issued a bull which shows that matters had naturally 


* Even at the Dissolution, after more than three centuries or mismanagement, its 
26 monks enjoyed a net corporate revenue of 9200 a year in modern currency, 
Here, and all through this article, I change mediseval roughly into modern 
et hes mutplying by 15 in the 13th and 14th centuries, and = Io in the 15th 
and 16t 


t This, like nearly all mediseval figures of the kind, is no doubt an exaggeration; 
évo-thirds would perhaps be a nearer estimate. 
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gone from bad to worse: though here the evils specially complained 
of are deeper seated than mere mismanagement of revenues. 

Take Rusper nunnery, again, of which Father Benson draws so 
touching a picture, and to which he sends his hero’s sister as a nun 
It is the subject of only five recorded episcopal visits. Yet in 1442 
the Bishop found that the Pnoress never accounted for the moneys 
which passed through her hands, although successive Popes since 1228 
had specially insisted upon this obvious safeguard of honesty. In 
1478 the equally necessary inventory of the convent goods was equally 
non-existent. In 1521 “the house was in great decay,” and much 
“burdened with expenses by reason of the prioress’s friends and 
“relations who constantly stayed there.” In 1527 the house was again 
“somewhat ruinous ” ; and, instead of the pretty picture of the inmates 
given us by Father Benson, plain history shows that the dilapidated 
convent was inhabited only by a prioress and two nuns. It will be 
noticed that only one of the five visits failed to reveal carelessness or 
dishonesty, and such other materials as we have for tracing the 
revenues of this nunnery from 1291 tothe Dissolution show them in a 
state of steady decay. Rusper, however, was orderly compared with 
the neighbouring nunnery of Easebourne, to which, we take it, the - 
sister of Father Benson’s hero might just as well have happened to go. 
Here again the finances show a steady decline during the last two 
and a half centuries before the Dissolution We have the details of 
six visitations. In 1441 the Bishop found that the prioress’s 
extravagance had run the house into debt to the amount of about 
£400. She was constantly out of her convent, feasted sumptuously 
wherever she went, and wore a mantle of which the fur trimmings 
were valued at 450. She “sweated” the nuns, and gave them no 
money for their work.* The Bishop therefore took the financial 
management of the house into his own hands: yet, even so, the debt 
increased within the next eight years from £400 to £650, while the 
net income had now sunk to £225 a year. In 1478, it was discovered 
that the prioress had pledged convent valuables to the extent of 
£150 for a very disgraceful purpose. In 1485 and 1489 the house was 
reported to be miserably poor, though it now supported only five nuns 
instead of ten. ‘In 1521 the cloisters were out of repair, and the 
prioress never accounted for the revenues: nor had she done so even 
at the next visit (1524): moreover, it was now discovered that convent 
goods had again been secretly alienated, under circumstances as 
disgraceful as in 1478.t Father Benson takes us, again, to Durford, 


* As a matter of fact, the nuns were forbidden to receive such private moneys, on 
peril of their souls; and the mere fact of their making this complaint to the bishop 
speaks volumes fot the degradation of the Benedictine Tule. ERE 

+ This is not the place to enter into the moral details of the visitations, but 
any reader who verifies these references in vol. ix of the Sussex Archaeologica 
Collections, will understand why the mediseval nuns were often spoken of by their 
contemporaries in language which fair-minded Protestants would hesitate to use 
nowadays. 
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where he claims special pity for the monks. They were indeed m 
Cromwell’s time “far in debt and great decay”: but the nine inmates 
then enjoyed an income of £980; and, though the Abbey had suffered 
200 years before from the ravages of war, the scanty notices we possess 
point here also to mismanagement as the main cause of their ruin. 
The rest of the Sussex evidence I must.sum up very briefly. In 
1518 the Bishop pointed out that six different priories “had suffered 
“great loss and diminished rents” through want of proper custody for 
the common seal—or, in plain words, through embezzlement : and they 
are warned algo to discontinue the practice of feeding their hunting 
dogs on the broken vietuals which should go to the poor. In 1478 
the monks of Mitchelham were found to ‘have sold the convent jewels 
to pay for a lawsuit against other monks; the two priory mills were 
in ruins; the prior had presented his accounts only once in 28 years; 
had sold books, papers, horses and timber, for his own profit, and 
had embezzled certain sums left for the benefit of the donors’ 
souls, At Sele in 1441 the prior was not accustomed to present his 
accounts, and had “wasted and consumed the goods of the house.” 
His successor, during 14 years of office, “devoured” (4£¢. made away 
with) “11 sheep, 26 draught oxen, 80 young wether beasts, 80 swine 
“. .. 2 mazers (valuable cups) bound with silver uncovered, together 
“with many salt-cellars, chalices, and cruets of silver, granges full of 
“corn, the household furniture, carts, etc.: besides running the house 
“into debt-for more than £2,000 and reducing the income to £80 
“a year.” His successor distinguished himself by forging the convent 
seal and thus alienating some of the endowments to his own profit. 
The next prior obtained his office by a bribe of £100, and for eight 
years “wasted the property of the house and allowed the buildings-to 
“fall into decay.” A dispute over the ownership of the priory lands 
may palliate, though scarcely excuse, the conduct of these last two 
priors. The priory of Pynham was sequestrated in 1441 by the 
Bishop until it should free itself from debt. In 1478 its revenues were 
much diminished, and its buildings, vestments and books utterly 
dilapidated. In the same year Tortington Priory was also very 
ruinous. In 1527 other dilapidations of the property had taken place. , 
At Hardham in 1478 the buildings were very ruinous, the prior had 
rendered no account for more than four years, and the jewels. and 
Plate were said to be if the hands of a neighbouring rector. At 
Warbleton in 1441 the prior was negligent, extravagant, and remiss 
. in rendering accounts: in 1473 one of the monks was accused of having 
embezzled two gold cups and played fast and loose with the common 
seal; the buildings were ruinous, and the inmates reduced from five 
to two. At Boxgrove m 1518 the prior rendered no accounts. The 
costly jewels given by Rufus to Battle Abbey disappeared within about 
20 years, many of them “either or fraudulently stolen.” The 
numbers of the monks there had fallen, between 1100 and 1530, from ' 
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sixty to seventeen. These seventeen monks, who even then enjoyed 
a revenue of £8,800 net, had allowed their library, one of the finest 
in the kingdom, to fall into a miserable state. 

This then is what can be gleaned from even such extremely 
fragmentary records as have survived. There were altogether 
22 houses of monks and nuns in Sussex ;* the foregoing details give 
us a glimpse of the commercial morality which reigned in twelve of 
them. I have been obliged to treat this matter at some length, since 
there is no other way of expressing the cumulative force of the 
evidence, and of enabling the reader to judge how far Father Benson 
is justified in representing Cromwell and his agents as the only spoilers 
ot monastic goods. Exaggerated as is the novelist’s description of the 
cartloads of jewels carried to London, there can be no doubt that 
the Cromwellian visitors did abstract many valuables: but ıt is equally 
certain that what was lost in this way bore a very small proportion 
to the sums wasted and embezzled by the Religious themselves. 

But Father Benson misrepresents far more cruelly the measures 
_taken by Cromwell to keep the monks within due bounds. The 
accusation originated (I believe) with Blunt, who was not bound to 
know better. It comes fairly naturally, again, from the pen of Father 
Benson, who is accustomed to the freedom enjoyed by modern English 
monks, and often sees them wander almost as much abroad as though 
they had never taken the vows. But Abbot Gasquet, as the Head 
of the English Benedictines, might at least have remembered 
Clause LXVI. of that Rule which even the simplest monk is bound 
to know almost by heart’ The latter part of this clause runs: “The 
“monastery, if possible, should be so constructed that all necessary 
“works ... may be done inside the monastery, that the monks be 
“not compelled to wander outside, which is altogether unprofitable to 
“their souls. Moreover, we will that this rule be often read aloud in 
“the congregation, in order that no monk may excuse himself on the 
“score of ignorance. Poor St. Benedict! Little did he dream that 
one of his most honoured sons would one day impute to.an enemy, 
as an unpardonable sin, the strict enforcement of this never-to-be 
ignored clause!t No incident could better illustrate the fatal dangers 
of arguing, as so many do, from modern Romanism to the Middle Ages. 
This clause, of which Abbot Gasquet seems to know not even the first 
word, was treated by medizval commentators with all the respect due 
to its strict wording. Some (e.g, St. Gregory) would even forbid 
the abbots and priors to take business journeys, except on rare 
occasions. Another would refuse to allow any but the maturest and 
soberest monks to go out, even to visit a dying parent! The 
Commentators enforce these prohibitions with such explicit warnings, 


+ This is a very liberal estimate, including four or five houses which had probably 
practically disappeared some time before the Reformation. 


t Henry VIII. and the Enghsh Monasteries, L 256, 264. 
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and such plam-spoken citations of Dinah and other Scriptural 
instances, as leave no possible doubt of their meaning. Yet 
the monastic vagabondage which so scandalised the laity in’ Chaucer's 
time was already rife, even in the golden thirteenth century. The 
Cluniac visitors complain of it bitterly, and an Archbishop of York 
would not even permit healthy field-labour to some monks because 
it implied occasions of sin. After reading Chaucer's “Shipman’s Tale” 
side by side with Martene’s commentary on Clause LXVI, one might 
well wonder whether historical misrepresentation ever went further 
than this modern complaint against Cromwell for enforcing upon the 
monks one of the most emphatic and necessary provisions of ther 
rule! The fact that he was able to count with certainty upon their 
disobedience on this point is adequate proof (if such were needed) of 
their degradation in Henry VIIL’s reign. 

Space fails me to deal with other gross historical errors in Father 
Benson’s work, and these pages are not the place for a full discussion 
of the darkest side of monastic fife. ` The whole book is (as I have 
said above) a string of twentieth century notions thinly veneered with ` 
medizvalism. His description of life at “Lewes Priory is taken 
(apparently at second hand) from the Rule and the Consuctudines, 
which is very much as if future historians should try to reconstitute 
modern English barrack life solely from the Army Regulations and 
the handbooks of martial law. He knows nothing of the remarkable 
thirteen century “Dialogue between a Cistercian and a Cluniac,” which 
shows the deep decay of strict observance even 2 50 years before the 
Dissolution. Moreover, even the fragmentary records of the English 
Cluniacs, though they give us demonstrably only an extremely small 
fraction of the actual facts—probably not one-tenth or even one- 
twentieth*—are enough to scatter his pious fictions to the blast Our 
most direct eyjdence covers a period of 87 years, from a chance 
mention by Metthew Paris in 1248 to an equally chance record in. 
Bishop Grandisson’s Register of 1334. The period covered by these 
years is one of the most favourable that could possibly be chosen by a 
defender of monastic morality, since on the one hand the Franciscan 
reform was still a reality, while on the other the worst decay had 
not yet set in. The period ends (1) before the Black Death, which 
‘is asserted by apologists to bave shaken the monastic system so 
badly, and (2) at the very beginning of that long Cluniac anarchy 
which was brought on by the French wars—an anarchy which finally 
provoked the cemsures and interference of Pope Innocent VIIL The 
statistics which I am about to give are therefore extraordinarily 
favourable for Father Benson, since they represent a time when Cluniar 
discipline was notoriously far purer than in Henry VIIL’s reign. The 
monks who were visited during this period from. 1248 to 1334 


* The estimate of the exact value of the evidence 18 too complicated to attempt 
here: I hope to deal with it soon in detail. But I have long been trying in vain to 
induce monastic apologists to discuss it with me. : ; 
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numbered, at an extreme estimate, 446, or not one-eighth of the monks 
and nuns at present in the United Kingdom. If therefore we multiply 
the offences proved against them by eight, in order to bring them 
into terms of the monks and nuns at this present moment among us, 
these Cluniac records would give us 152 unchaste mmates, mostly 
priors of monasteries, 40 murderers who together had been concemed 
in the death of 16 victims and had slain eight of them within the very 
walls of the church, 24 forgers, 16 convicted of openly embezzling 
public moneys, besides countless other less flagrant dishonesties, eight 
drunken and irreligious priors, 16 monks imprisoned by the town 
authorities for other offences, eight who had mutilated monastic 
servants, eight outlawed rufhans lying in wait on the highways to slay 
ther religious superiors) Moreover, even these figures would need 
to be multiplied by 22 if the monks and nuns were proportionately as 
numerous in modem England as in Henry VIIL’s reign. Suppose 
then for one moment that a Parliamentary enquiry were instituted this 
very year, and that the Commissioners found records of 6,000 such 
criminals as these among our monasteries during the past 87 years. 
Suppose moreover that even these records were avowedly extremely 
fragmentary, and that the Commission calculated them to represent, at 
the most, only about one-tenth of the actual facts. Lastly, suppose that 
we knew the Orders to be already on an inclined plane on which they 
would slide lower and lower for centuries to come—as even the most 
determined apologists acknowledge that the monasteries did decline 
steadily from the thirteenth century to the Dissolution.* How many 
voices under such circumstances would be raised to defend these 
Orders in Parlament or elsewhere? With what feelings would 
ordinary respectable folk look forward to the probability that, four 
centuries’ hence, plausible Romanist historians, backed up by 
enthusiastic and romantic converts, would spread abread the behef 
that those monasteries had been on the whole seminaries of virtue, and 
their dissolution an act of unredeemed iniquity? For myself, I feel 
constrained to apologise to the monks and nuns now among us for 
even the momentary use of their name in connection with facts which 
can be proved to the hilt against their medizeval predecessors. These 
whom we see in modem England are a small minority, living amid a 
healthy public opinion, and under a system of law and police such 
as no man even dreamt of in the Middle Ages. Catholicism has long 
since learned that her only chance of competition with other creeds 
lies in real purity of life: so that, although clerical &andals are (I 
believe) extremely common in Southern Italy and Spain, the life of the 
Romanist clergy in Protestant countries is such on the whole as to 
command the respect even -of non-Catholics I would therefore 
emphatically disclaim any intention to hint evil against the monasteries 

* Bishop Nicke’s first visitation of Norwich diocese (1514) gives 7 per cent. accused 
of incontinence; this woul? make, ın terms of our present population, 5,800 unchaste 
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now in England, apart from the damger lest the convents should 
become sweating-houses of cheap and insanitary labour, in the absence 
of such proper supervision as our law enforces in the case of other 
workshops. But I hope I have here written enough to show how little 
historical justification Father Bensons book can claim; since the 
record of the Sussex houses in general—and indeed of the mediæval 
monasteries in peneral—is quite as bad as that Cluniac record which 
I have just quoted as a specimen. The writings of such disciplinary 
experts as Busch, Ambrose of Camaldoli, and Trittenheim—all of 
them distinguished monks and heads of houses—read in some places 
like an evil dream.* The fact is that, with all his real ability and the 
engaging personality shown in his pages, Father Benson has written a 
novel as false to history as the shilling shockers of our youth, with their 
diabolical Jesuits and walled-in auns. Nobody in Henry VIIL’s time, 
orthodox or unorthodox, would have recognised his description of . 
monastic life as even approximately true to the facts of that day. It 
bears, in fact, just about the same semblance of reality as the 
sentimental pink-and-white plaster statues in @ Roman Catholic 
religious shop bear to the actual livmg aspect of spiritual athletes like 
St. Bernard and St Francis. Inside and outside the cloister walls, 
his monks are as unreal as his herome. 

But’ he might possibly plead, with Æsops trumpeter, that this 
réle of historian thas only been thrust on him’ by indolent reviewers : 
that he himself is no disciplined unit in the ranks of original research, 
but simply a poet whose mission it is to inspire the fighters with his 
music. Yet, even so, it is worth while to remonstrate with him © 
seriously for this once. After all, the average novel has a wider 
circulation than the average history: and'I cannot believe that Father 
Benson would- willingly propagate such strange misconceptions as 
those which I have here exposed. 


G. G. COULTON. 


a n A pon ough not one-tenth of what I 
could produce) may be found in my Monastis Legend. iia 
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F such artistic import, and, at least amongst English critics, so 
practically unexplored is the subject of Russian opera, that 

any lengthened sojourn in its home renders musicians especially eager 
to draw attention to its beauties and its peculiar vein of inspiration an¢ 
originality. Glinka and his fundamental work have already been 
noticed in this REVIEW. Tshaikovski and his numerous contributions 
to Russian opera and ballet have also been cansidered.* Between the 
greater lustre of these two composers must be niched the sidelights of 
Dargomtishki, Ssérov, Modssorgski and Borodin, who each 
bequeathed to the lyric stage of their country a heritage remarkable in 
quality, 1f comparatively limited in quantity. And at the present time 
Russia’s foremost and most prolific opera composer is Rimski- 
Korssakov. This musician fully deserves indeed to take rank beside 
Glinka, Tshaikovski and Rubinstein as a furtherer and propagator of 
the national ideals in music. His first opera “Pskovitianka” was 
produced at St. Petersburg in 1873. It has had some fifteen or sixteen 
successors. The son of a landed proprietor, Rimski-Korssakov was 
born in 1844, in an out of the way rural district of the government of 
Tichvin-Novgorod. His musical proclivities soon evinced themselves, 
and from his earliest childhood onwards he seems to have been more 
and more attracted to the music of the people. He certainly had 
ample opportunities for observing the national life with its customs 
and songs. Undoubtedly, too, this early environment had an abiding 
influence upon the future quality of his creativeness, As a serious 
scientific student of Slavonic and Oriental ethnography and folklore 
Rimski-Korssakov is said to have no equal amongst his compatriots. 
Russian dictionaries of music devote between three and four long 
columns to the bare enumeration of his compositions, the first of 
‘which was, however, not an opera, but a symphony, performed in 1865. 


* See CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for September, 1899, April and October, 1904. 
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This work was, it should be mentioned, the first Russian symphony 
heard in Russia) The first of Bérodin’s symphonies was not given 
until the following year, and Tshaikovski’s first example, the beautiful 
Zima (Winter) symphony, was first performed in 1868; a conclusive 
piece of evidence—if any were needed—to prove that the symphony 
is not a form of any deep national growth and significance in Russian 
music. Rimski-Korssakoy’s parents destined their son to the navy, 
and no particular heed was apparently paid to his musical aspirations. 
But whilst pursuing his education at the St. Petersburg Naval 
Academy, he devoted all his spare time to music and came into close 
contact with a certain Mily Balakirev, the leading spirit in a strong 
opposition party to the project of national conservatoires just then set 
in motion by Rubinstein. The members of the Balakirev clique 
declared themselves to be the immediate followers of Glinka, 
Dargomtishki and Ssérov, none of whom had received any 
regular musical instruction, but who possibly for that very reason 
had accomplished highly original work, instinct with national senti- 
ment. Balakirev further contended that if the national impulses were 
to be properly fostered and developed, Russian composers must 
strenuously avoid anything savouring of academic discipline. It 
happened eventually that this rampant “New Russian Movement,” as 
it styled itself, found its most valuable coadjutor in Rubinstein, since 
the exceptionally high standard of instruction upon which he insisted 
of necessity raised the whole tone of Russian musical taste and 
appreciation. From the much-fought-over Imperial Conservatoires, 
were to issue those competent performers and intelligent listeners 
without whom Glinka’s operas might have been relegated to oblivion. 
and Tshaikovsk’s masterpieces have remained wunperformed; and 
without whose co-operation, moreover, Balakirev himself might long 
have waited for an adequate hearing. It was, nevertheless, only 
natural for such a conclave to succeed in inflaming the boy Rimski- 
Korssakov with their own ardour. They fully imbued him with their 
views as to the absurdity of any composer of genius requiring technical 
training. - In the meantime the young aspirant quitted the Naval 
Corps, was gazetted as midshipman, and departed on an obligatory 
three years’ cruise. It was now dunng his hours of leisure that he 
composed the symphony just alluded to. It was produced, thanks to 
the initiatrve of Balakirev. The young sailors feat, for a feat it 
certainly was, did not fail to attract notice. Tshaikovski, amongst 
others, was deeply interested in this ambitious effort, hearing in it the 
pulsations of a talent of too high an order to be sacrificed to glaring 
theoretical errors, as it inevitably must be, unless Rimski-Korssakov 
made up his mind to very serious study. Having himself already had 
the advantage of four years’ uninterrupted work at one of the despised 
conservatoires, Tshaikovski was all the more competent to gauge 
Rimski-Korssakov’s faults Nor was it long before the junior 
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Musician awoke to a knowledge of his own defects). He turned 
unhesitatingly to Tshaikovski for advice, and by the latter’s counsel 
he put aside all thoughts of works to be performed ın public, until he 
should have mastered he rudiments of his craft With heart and 
soul he dived into the mysteries of musical scence. He wrote fugues 
at the rate of over thirty a month, and speedily despatched a batch of 
them to his mentor, soliciting free and frank criticism. “To my 
“surprise,” wrote Tsharkovski, to a friend, “the fugues were irreproach- 
“able. R-Korssakov had, in fact, become such an adept at 
“theory, that he now seemed somewhat in danger of falling into the 
“other extreme of mere pedantry. He was at a critical turning point. 
“Either he would develop into one of the greatest masters, or—and 
“this seemed imminent—he would simply drown himself in an ocean 

“of counterpoint.” Tshaikovsk:’s uncertainty concerning his fnend’s 
ultimate goal was soon set at rest. Not very many years had elapsed 
after the “fugue” episode, when he read the score of Rimski- 
Korssakov’s opera “Snegotrotchka,” the subject of which he, too, 
had used. With his characteristic simplcity and sincerity he declared : 
“Here is the work of a truly great musician. With all my heart I 

“acknowledge his genius, and, ashamed as I am to confess it, I envy 

“him his power.” In 1871, whilst still in the naval service, Rimski- 
Korssakov became professor of composition at the St Petersburg 
conservatoire, a post which he continues to hold. Nowhere, surely, 
but in that land of paradox (Russia) can a young naval officer also hold 
a Government appointment as professor of music. There are few of 
the younger generation of Russian musicians who have not followed 
Rimski-Korssakov’s famous classes for composition and orchestration. 
Amongst them may be cited Blumenfeld, Hyppolit Ivanov, 
Kazatchénko, Arenski,* Glazoundv, Liddov, Gretchaninov, Lissénko 
and Cherépnin, all highly esteemed in their own country, and some 
of them beginning to be fairly well known abroad. In 1873 Rimski- 
Korssakov fmally abandoned the naval for the musical profession. 
Most of us would probably confess to an interest in the failures rather 
than the successes of human life. Rimski-Korssakov’s career offers no 
complex psychological study of hesitation, doubt, struggle, hyper- 
sensitiveness, such as fascinate us in the natures of Glinka and 
Tshaikovski. Judging from all outward appearances, he has simply 
passed from one success, from one triumph, to another. He has, 
besides, been especially fortunate in the musical sympathy and 
aptitude of his wife, sée Nadésha Pourgold. This lady has made a 
considerable reputation as a pianist, and has put together a number 
of clever pianoforte arrangements of her husband’s and other Russian 
composers’ scores, some of which compilations as long ago as Liszt’s 
day were admired by that king amongst musical transcribers. 


* This extremely gifted musician died at the age of 45, Feb. 2 ee Àrenski 
is perhaps best known in England by his beautiful piano orte trio minor. 
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IT. 


Tshaikovski and Rimski-Kérssakov were contemporaries for so 
many years, their mutual vocation for music#brought them into such 
close touch, they so frequently chose the same material for their opera 
libretti, that a comparison of their two very widely differing outlooks 
upon life, their two entirely opposite temperaments, does not fail to 
suggest itself. Both must be acknowledged to be unerring in their 
technique, for in spite of Tshaikovski’s natural inclination to under- 
value his own merits, he' was by no means Rimski-Kérssakov’s inferior 
in technical facility. The two may perhaps be reckoned as the first 
amongst Russian composers to free themselves absolutely and entirely 
from the least stigma of dilettantism and dualism The vigorous 
determination and impetuosity of Rimski-Kérssakov’s character, as 
displayed in his musical genesis, are also very perceptible traits in his 
actual compositions. His nature is cast in a far more robust, in a 
healthier, mould than that of Tshaitkovski He has never shunned thé 
world and social environment. Happiness and prosperity have been 
his guardians. His music is throughout pervaded with a spirit of 
frank optimism. But he fails to express the pathos, the delicate 
shades of tenderness, the sympathy with suffering, the heart throbs of 
human emotion so wonderfully characteristic of Tshaikovski. 
Tsharkovski was ever disposed to over-estimate the tragedy and 
passion of life. Otherwise he would not have turned invariably to 
subjects like Evguéni Onéguine, Francesca da Rimini, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Manfred. The sorrows and tribulations of the 
human soul, on the contrary, scarcely affect Rimski-Korssakov; but 
he is continually fascinated and allured by all that is fantastic, bizarre, 
romantic, grotesque, and is, as already suggested, thoroughly in his 
element when dealing with the myths and superstitions of Russian 
and Eastern folklore. Quite unlike Tshaikovski again, he is fully 
alive to comedy and humour, and true to his birthright his humour is 
peculiarly Russian. The attribute of Russian humour in its essence 
comes nearer to our own English estimate than does either the French 
or the German sense. Russian humour percolates through Kruildv’s 
fables, Gdgol’s stories, Turguéniev’s novels, Gorki’s sketches It 
greets us in the flow of crude, yet amusing remarks of the tsvoshichik, 
who beguiles a long winter drive with friendly conversation divided 
between his fare and his horses Or we catch an accent of this 
humour in the improvised, drawling song of some half-tipsy, but 
always amiable, peasant. Rimski-Korssakov’s faculty for imbuing 
his music with this untranslatable spirit of humour is recognised by his 
compatriots as one of his salient qualities. As typical examples of the 
totally different points of view from which two musicians may approach 
identical subjects, we may contrast Tshaikovski’s handling of 
Ostrovski’s “Snegotrotchka,” or of Gdgol’s “Christmas Eve ” (“Vakoul, 
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“the Smith ”) with Rimski-Kérssakov’s operas on the same subjects 
Where Tshafkovski draws out the pathetic, almost tragic, threads of 
the material, Rimski-Korssakov perceives a really comic aspect Yet 
for all that his work is not without a poetic sense. He goes beyond 
that intense symbolism of mood and emotion which can render 
Tshaikovski’s music at once neurotic and ethereal, and aims rather at 
producing definite portraits and pictures in music In short, 
Tshaikovski, although he dived’so deeply into the secret impulses of 
humanity, was at heart an idealist, and ever sought to idealise reality. 
Rimski-Kérssakov, whose imagination perpetually revels in super- 
stition and necromancy, is nevertheless essentially a realist, since his 
aim is to give a semblance of reality to the unreal. This is clear in 
his deliberate choice and manipulation of the subject of one of his 
symphonic poems “Antar.” Antar, an Eastern prince, is a gloomy 
misanthrope, who has vowed eternal hatred to his fellow beings. 
Wandering one day through a desert he perceives a huge bird of 
prey pursuing a tiny gazelle. He bends his bow, lets fly an arrow and 
kills the bird, while the gazelle mysteriously disappears. The bird, 
according to Arabian metaphor, is the incarnation of evil; the gazelle 
ig the beautiful Peri and Queen of Palmyra, Hul-Nasar, who has 
elected to cure Antar of his misanthropy. After a vain search for 
the gazelle, Antar falls asleep and dreams of the Peri, who comes to 
him in her real form and conveys him to her gorgeous palace. Asa 
reward for having rescued her from the clutches of evil, she offers him 
the perfect enjoyment of three earthly pleasures in succession. He 
accepts her gifts, choosing the eagerness of vengeance, the delight of 
power, and the bliss of love. But he exacts a promise from the Peri- 
Queen that when he is surfeited with love she will immediately put an 
end to his life. To this she consents, and finally she kills him with a 
kiss* Rimski-Karssakov’s orchestration fairly glows and palpitates 
with voluptuous curves and embroideries in the delineation of this 
oriental legend. Nevertheless, underlying the brilliant colouring of 
the score is a naïve and curiously matter-of-fact crudeness of outline 
and detail The composer is at pains to indicate the size of the bird, 
to contrast its flight with the movements of the gazelle, to illustrate 
the splendours of the Peri’s palace and soon. It is as if he approached 
the story in the light of an everyday human occurrence. Native critics 
often condemn Rimski-Kérssakov for a want of melodic invention. 
To a foreign listener his work seems full of melody. We are assured 
though that he has borrowed directly much more from the national 
songs and tunes than did even Glinka, whilst at the same time rarely 
troubling to submit his borrowings to any process of assimilation It 
follows that his operas are possibly the most completely national types 
upon the Russian stage. A peasant auditor of “Vakoul the Smith” 


* A story of this kind suggests analogy with Balzac’s curious “ Peau de Chagrin; 
a book in which the modern poem-symphonist might well seek material 
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might easily be bewildered by the elaborate mechanısm of scenery or 
the complicity of orchestration, but he would at once recognise the 
melodies sung on the stage, as well as each different type of character 
represented. All Rimski-Korssakov’s operas demand special scenic 
apparatus, Fle insists, though, not so much upon imposing spectacular 
effects as upon an ensemble of convincing reality, and his minute 
knowledge of Slavonic ethnography and antiquity naturally make him 
precise as to the correct reproduction of every detail and symbol 


ITT. 


Gogol’s “Christmas Eve; or, Vakoul the Smith” is one of the finest 
of that author’s inimitable studies of village life in Little Russia. It is 
a Christmas fantasy, somewhat in the mood of some Russian Barrie; 
and it deals freely with that extraordinary medley of pagan super- 
stition and Christian legend, still wholly consistent with the beliefs 
of the Russian peasant. The third act of Rimski-Kòrssakov’s opera 
or builina-carol as he calls it, exactly catches this note of the tale. 
Itis Christmas Eve. We are transported to mid-air, where the village 
witch Solosh, with a number of her boon companions, joins forces with 
a band of wizards. Together they scour the heavens, in order to 
seize and hide both moon and stars (the moon is in fact brought to 
earth and imprisoned in Solosh’s oven) and to leave the village in 
total darkness, The hero of the story, Vakoul the Smith, is also 
abroad, flymg on the back of one of the wizards to St. Petersburg 
to pay a visit to the Empress Catherine. Day gradually dawns, the 
weird revels of night are over, and Venus, the liberated morning star, 
shines out through the clouds. The evil spirits of darkness are chased 
by the angels of light, who are finally to silence the storms of winter 
and to release the beautiful sun. The village of Dikanka is again 
awake and astir. Vakoul the Smith is none the worse for his nocturnal 
adventures, and his plighted bride Oxana is awaiting his Christmas 
greeting. The bells ring and an invisible chorus sings the Russian 
Christmas Hymn. The stage phantasmagoria of the transformation 
scenes is accompanied throughout with music wild and bizarre, yet 
consummate in its descriptive finesse. One needs, though, to know 
the original story in order to fully appreciate the merits of this typical 
piece of Russian imagery. Rimski-Korssakov is frequently designated 
as a “Sun Worshipper.” A belief in the omnipotence of a sun god, 
with his attendants, Fire, Flame, Heat, permeates the ruggedness 
of Slav mythology no less than it pervades the suave and rounded 
myths of Greece. Rimski-Kérssakov returns again and again to the 
Russian “ sun” legends. It is as if he could not sufficiently express 
the longing for warmth and light which they symbolise so clearly. 
As we have seen, his “Christmas Eve” terminates with the radiance 

of sunshine. The divinity of sunshine is also the theme of his version 
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of “Snegotrotchka,” a skaska (national story) of spring. Three other 
operas, “ Mlada,” “The Tsar’s Bride,” “Saltan,” all treat of sunshine, 
revealed in music full of brightness and light Such music as this 
is all the more noteworthy when connected with the temperament 
and nature of a people whose gloomiest side and most melancholy, 
miserable aspects are usually chosen as the basis and criterion of all 
foreign observation. It is also perfectly true that Russian artists 
themselves seem mostly imbued with the supreme sadness of the 
national life and spirit. Amongst native musicians, Rimski-Korssakov 
perhaps stands alone in the optimism and gaiety which glory m the 
“Sunshine ” of the people rather than in a “Twilight ” of the gods. His 
musical ambitions have, it may be, urged him towards ever fresh 
efforts at evolving a nationality in form as well as spirit He has 
‘evidently from the outset been dissatisfied with the foreign element 
of Italian forms in opera, which both Glinka and Tshaikovsla could 
assimilate to excellent purpose. Nevertheless, he has continually 
hesitated upon one pdint concerning which the other two composers 
had but little doubt. He never seems able to decide whether to 
regard opera as an essentially lyrical or as a symphonic form of art. 
Being as daring a master of orchestration as is even Richard Strauss, 
his hesitations may spring from his very skill in blending the tone 
colours on his orchestral palette, pitted agamst that inherent poverty 
of melody attributed to him by his critics) Or it might be suggested 
that his constant swing of the pendulum indicates a striving for a 
hitherto unattainable ideal, namely, a well fused compromise of the 
lyric and the symphonic. He has perhaps accomplished his most satis- 
factory blending of the two factors in a wonderfully fascinating little 
opera, “A May Night,” the libretto taken from another of Godgol’s 
Little Russian tales of Dikanka. The love story of Hanna, a peasant 
girl and Levkd, a young Kazak, is developed in their respective 
parts with a deliciously fresh lyric touch, and interspersed with the 
love element is the extremely clever vocal, characterisation of the two 
quaintly humorous types of a golova (mayor) and a volostnoi (commune 
bailiff). Levkd, whose mission it is to frustrate certain opposition to 
his marriage with Hanna, whiles away the short “white” night of 
May, singing, now melancholy, now gay, snatches of song to the 
thrumming of his balalaika*; or taking counsel with the Roussalki 
(female water sprites) who throng the little stream flowing through 
his village, and who undertake to aid him in his matrimonial projects, 
The soft, dewy freshness of the May night atmosphere in the fertile 
steppes of Southern Russia, the aroma of the wild flowers wafted on 
the night breezes, the enchanting, long-drawn notes of the nightin- 
gale, so exquisitely depicted by Gogol, are all vividly suggested by 
the orchestra, and the whole opera leaves a rare impression of idyllic 
charm. The popular builina of Ssadko is another subject most 


* A native guitar. 
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graphically treated by Rimski-Korssakov. In his “Christmas Eve” 
we were for the most part in the clouds) With Ssadkò we are intro- 
duced to the dominion of the Water Tsar beneath the Black Sea 
Ssadko, the wandering guzli player, has many miraculous adventures 
in the depths of this sea kingdom. Such a subject gives full scope 
to the composer's love of picturesque, highly-coloured tone painting. 
His musical portrayal of the Black Sea is quite analogous with the 
work of Aivazovsin, the great marine painter, who has made a special 
study of its swiftly changing phases, calm, raging, tumultuous, furious, 
treacherous, appeased. In Ssadkd we have, too, an interesting epitome 
of the early impressions of Rimski-Korssakov’s childhood and 
adolescence; the childhood spent in the very centre of the Russian 
` folk-song and builini country, and the adolescence given up to a 
three years’ close communion with the expanse of ocean, a practically 
foreign element to the generality of Russians.* 


IV. 


Rimski-Korssakov’s maiden symphony of 1865 was followed by 
others; but his insight into this pre-eminently German form is 
scarcely on a level with his departures in the provinces of opera and 
of the symphonic poem. As he is, however, best known outside 
Russia by his contributions to the latter form, one would like to touch 
upon his attitude towards this latest emanation of purely instrumental 
music. His connection with the symphonic poem is important also 
to any student of Russian music, since it embodies many of the tenets 
of the Russian school as a whole. At the opening of the nineteenth 
century, Germany reigned supreme in the musical world. Then fear 
- of losing their glorious prestige seemed actually to hold back her 
later composers from launching into new and ever widening channels 
of progress, And from this want of action would seem to have arisen 
the long-continued strife between the adherents of so-called 
“abstract,” or presumably meaningless, music and the partisans of the 
“programme,” i.e, music with a meaning. Except in the case of 
Rubinstein, the fear and the subsequent strife have been practically 
a blank sheet to the Russian composers. Having no special art 
traditions of their own to venerate, they found the foreign art forms 


* A description of each of Rimski-Karssakov’s o would quite exceed the 


told in music); ‘“Snegotrotchka” (A Spring legend in music); “Mlada” (a fairy 
O palen “Chri Eve” (a EEA carol); 
orart an 


one act o ); “The Tsars Bride” (a builina opera); “The legend of the Tsar 

Saltan ” (builina ia ‘* Servilia ” d opera in five acts) “ Pan Voyevode” 

d opera); “The Wandering Jew” (a legend in music); the Russian peasants 

Ti a eae version of their own of this myth, which is the one developed in 
8 cage. i 
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(in purely instrumental music, that is), which they were perforce 
obliged to borrow, so perfected and elaborated that for the tme 
being no higher stage of formal development seemed attainable. 
Form was no longer an end, but had become merely a means, a hidden 
gkeleton upon which the composer could weave the warm tissues of 
life and fantasy. A grand new era of intellectual and poetic signifi- 
cance bad dawned for music; and opportunely for the Russian school 
it was born in the full current of these new impulses. From the outset 
therefore music, to the modern Russian mind, has been equal, if not 
superior, to literature or painting, as a medium of expression. The 
Russian is ready to express in tones a phase of life, of fancy, of 
civilisation with the same ease with which a writer or a painter would 
express himself in words or in colour; and he at once gladly seizes 
upon the symphonic poem form as a most convenient one to his 

Notably has this been the experience both of Tshaikovska 
and Rimski-Kérssakov. Like Richard Strauss, Rimski-Korssakov 
systematically allots certain themes to special instruments ; and often 
he has them all progressing together as if in an animated conversation. 
His use of leading themes for purposes of musical psychologising 1s 
fmely exemplified in his symphonic suite Scheherazade, or four tales 
from the “Arabian Nights” As the music expands, the themes which 
characterise Scheherazade and her royal listener are most ingeniously 
developed and adapted to the humours and ‘caprices of these two 
individuals. It is clear that the Sultan is becoming more and more 
entranced, and proportionately less disposed to order in the execu- 
tioner, whilst Scheherazade grows more and more conscious of her 
advantage, and at last, losing all feeling of dread and restraint, 
launches with ever-increasing eloquence into her narration. In view 
of the exigencies of expense attached to any public performance, of 
music in this country, it is naturally more feasible to present a 
symphonic work than an opera And it is better, of course, to become 
acquainted with one branch of Russian music than to miss knowing 
their school altogether. Nevertheless, no purely instrumental music 
can adequately represent this school in its salient characteristics. To 
appreciate these properly one must hear the voice and the native 
language allied with the orchestra. Like his immediate forerunners 
and his contemporaries, Rimski-Kérssakov delights in merging the 
wonderfully caressing euphonic scale of the Russian tongue into the 
actual vehicle of musical sound and rhythm. The open vowels and 
the cadenced accentuation of Russian render this a comparatively 
easy task Something akin to the Russian desire to mingle meaning 
and sound must often have floated through Wagners brain. Upon 
more than one occasion he attempted to solve the problem: one recalls 
for example the sounds and particles sung by the Rhine Maidens 
in the opening phrases of the Rheingold. But German, albeit a 
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ruggedly dramatic language, lacks the grace, the limpidity which flow 
without effort smoothly and melodiously in the Russian metre.* 

The State subsidises opera in Russia; otherwise of late years it 
has found its chief patronage amongst the middle-classes—formerly a 
practically non-existent social grade in the nation, but now steadily 
developing into a distinctly appreciable factor. It surely speaks well 
for the intelligence and musical tastes of a newly-constituted and still 
comparatively limited section of society, that it can grasp the artistic 
merits of the operas of composers of the calibre of Tshaikovski and 
Rimski-Korssakov. One can only regret that in England we are not 
in a position to bring forward anything approaching an equivalent for 
these operas And even had we the operas, it must be confessed that 
there is little ‘sign of any public enthusiasm likely to demand their 
speedy production. 

A. E. Keron. 


* One cannot too much inveigh inst the prevailing custom of singing any 
songs, which may E Ee included in our programmes, in forel 
yinal age so hopelessly antagonistic to Russian as 

German. The pronunciation of Russian is by no means ult for a trained ear to 


catch; certainly no more so than French, German or Italian, a singing knowledge 


of which is nowadays indispensable to every accomplished professional 
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HERE are minds of a certain order which find their chief 
ai delight in hero-worship. In their judgment history is 
concerned almost solely with the achievements of great men. The 
struggles of the masses to better the conditions of their sordid 
existence; the high-souled resolve of leaders neither to nse at the 
expense of their fellows nor to hew their way to fame through the 
wreckage of humanity, but to be content withthe task of leaving their 
corner of the world better than they found it—all this is as naught to. 
the convinced hero-worshipper. The efforts of these hard-working 
subalterns are on too small a scale to lend themselves to grand 
narration; as for the heavings of the masses, they are deemed to be 
beneath the notice of Clio, inasmuch as they are confused, chaotic, 
pathetic only in their dumbness and in their all too frequent failure. 
The epic narrator deigns to notice the smaller men only when they 
serve as useful tools or foils, and he looks on the welter of the 
multitude merely as a murky background against which he can throw 
‘up in sharp relief the one great figure. This school of historical 
portraiture is in obvious distress when it handles a subject damaging 
to the reputation of a hero, until good reasons are found for castmg 
the blame on a subordinate, or, when no scapegoat is at hand, on 
“destiny.” Not unfrequently chroniclers of this type end by depicting 
the many as fickle, worthless and cowardly. 

‘Nos numerus sumus et fruges consumere nati ’’— 
they exclaim with Horace, and they rejoice at beholding the silly flock 
laid waste by some rampant camivore. 

The “one man” way ot writing history has, however, received many 
rebuffs during the past three decades, owing to the strong reaction m 
favour of the study of institutions, of agrarian customs and of documen- 
tary evidence generally. In academic circles this tendency has achieved 
a complete triumph ; but, unfortunately, the output of the new school, 
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though undeniably sound and wholesome, is far from appetising to a 
generation brought up on fiction. Whence it happens that the average 
man and woman craves for the older kind of history, in which all the 
resources of the literary art were used for the effective telling of a 
story and the scenic presentation of a life. The reaction has, there- 
fore, in its turn, given rise to a side eddy of no slight magnitude; it 
circles mainly around the French historical Memoir. 

Now it may freely be granted that some of the French Memoir- 
writers have a ‘claim to serious attention. Sainte-Beuve wrote 
respecting Guizot’s “philosophy of history” that, after reading its 
unreally neat conclusions, he always went to the Memoirs of Cardinal 
de Retz in order to win his way backto the world of men and affairs 
In truth, all observers, if they have not only eyes to see but also the 
intention of telling faithfully what they see, are of value to the student 
of the past. But unless the eyewitness has the rudiments of literary 
honesty, his testimony is pratically” worthless. He may be admirable 
as a story-teller, but his “souvenirs ” belong properly to the circulating 
lbrary, not to the study of the historian. 

These considerations are of importance in our present inquiry,, 
because the recent revival of the Napoleonic legend is mainly due to 
Memoirs. The astonishing output of this kind of literature in recent 
years may be assigned partly to the insatiable craving of the many 
for romance in all its branches, and partly to a very natural revulsion 
of feeling brought on by the acrid attacks of Lanfrey and Taine on 
the former idol of France. The rise of the “nationalists ” to notoriety, 
if not to real influence, helped on the efforts of those who sought to 
turn the gare of Frenchmen back on the great days of Tilsit and 
Wagram, when France and Russia gave laws to the world. The new 
Franco-Russian Alliance helped on the work of rehabilitation, and 
much valuable evidence was brought forth from the French archives 
. Which gave a more favourable impression of some phases of Napoleon’s 
career. But the populace was influenced mainly by the Memoirs 
which m the closing decades of last century came forth in a ceaseless 
stream. In vain did scholars point out the mistakes which so pleasingly 
diversified dull reality in most of these productions. The public liked 
the stories and hated documentary evidence. Accordingly the supply 
of Memoirs was equal to the demand in every respect. What has 
been the result? Apart from the commercial and anti-republican 
aspects of this Napoleonic “boom,” on which much might be said, a 
very noteworthy outcome has been the revival of the tradition which 
Lanfrey and Taine thought that they had exploded forever. The reason 
is obvious if we remember the conditions under which those Memoirs 
were written, With a few exceptions—¢.g. Macdonald, Marmont, 
St Cyr, Talleyrand and Pasquier, who went over to the royalists—the 
- Napoleonic hierarchy, civil and military, was slighted or disgraced 

outright by the tactless Bourbons who followed the warrior. The 
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' discarded generals or diplomatists therefore used their pens to recall 
the famous scenes through which the great man had led them, hoping 
that what they wrote in secret or in exile might one day see the hght 
and win back the heart of France to the fallen dynasty. This is the 
spirit which breathes through: Ségur’s dithyrambic account of the 
“Campaign of 1812.” Dedicated to his companions in arms, it aimed 
at giving a vivid account of the glories as well as the disasters of that 
campaign, and at magnifying the genius and palliating the blunders of 
“le plus grand des hommes.” The prodigious success of the work (it 
speedily went through ten editions) set the fashion for most of the 
later writers of “Souvenirs” relating to that whole period. The result 
of an almost continuous literary propaganda of this type has been the 
creation of an artificial version of history in which Napoleon figures 
as the beneficent ruler, anxious to give peace to the world, but 
constantly thwarted by greedy England. Méneval especially was 
anxious to depict him as a nearly perfect man, who never committed 
crimes except during his rare fits of temper, and as the faultless 
leader, whose disasters were due solely to the blunders or treason of 
subordinates. Thoroughly to expose these romancings would be a 
long task. We may, however, venture to offer a few considerations 
which aim at showing, not that Napoleon was not great (that would 
_be absurd), but that his nature was in some respects strictly limited, 
and that these limitations account for his downfall 

There is no need to dwell at length on his mental narrowness in the 
spheres of religion, art and literature. Few even of his most 
injudicious admirers have ventured to claim for him depth or 
originality of thought on these topics His religion was of so 
obviously political a type that it is open to question whether, after 
his youth, he had any genuine convictions. The preference which he 
frequently avowed at St Helena for Mohammedanism over 
Christianity evidently sprang from his belief that it bred better fighters 
and more docile subjects. To the same category belong crude utter- 
ances like the following, uttered to Gourgaud : “When I see that a pig 
“and a dog have a stomach and eat, I say to myself, ‘If I have a soul 
“í they have one also.’ Give a watch to a savage; he will believe it 
“has a soul” In regard to art, his outlook was almost equally 
limited. Chaptal tells how cold and uninterested was the Emperor's 
manner when he inspected the chefs d'œuvre of the Louvre; and 
the recently published “Lettres de Mme. Rembhard” give a quaint 
glimpse of him hurrying through the picture galleries at Dresden in 
July, 1807, without deigning to glance at the masterpieces around, 
while the King of Saxony essayed the double task of keeping up with ` 
his guest and hiding his own vexation. To the end of his life 
Napoleon valued a picture solely for its accuracy, or for the pleasing 
presentment of simple emotions. Greuze’s “Broken Pitcher” was one 
of the few for which he really cared Z 
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His judgments on literature were on a higher plane, witness his 
criticism, during his stay at Erfurt, of a certain passage of Goethe’s 
Werther, which the poet thought “perfectly just,” though the author’s 
judgment has been vindicated by George Henry Lewes. Goethe 
himself, after his interview with the Emperor, added the suggestive 
remark that he (Napoleon) had studied the tragic stage “with the 

“attention of a criminal judge ”—a phrase which happily sums up 
his general attitude with respect to literature. At St. Helena the 
illustrious exile never tired of reading Voltaire’s plays, especially 
Zaire, which was so frequently read that the weary auditors sought to 
hide the volume. The Comtesse de Montholon noted his preference , 
for simplicity and the naive setting forth of the emotions. She names 
the return of Ulysses as an incident that always moved him. 

It 1s on practical achievements rather than on speculative thought 
that Napoleons claim to superlative greatness is founded, But, before 
following him wholly to the spheres of politics and war, it will be 
well to inquire whether he brought mto them any fundamentally new 
ideas. A careful examination of the great man’s career and of his 
bulky “Correspondence” has convinced the present writer that his 
originality has been exaggerated even in these domains which he 
made his own. A comparison of Napoleon’s maxims and actions with 
those of the statesmen and warriors who preceded him, reveals the 
magnitude of his debt. His internal policy during the Empire 
consisted essentially in applying the governmental methods of the old 
monarchy, particularly those of Richelieu and Colbert, to the new 
social order established by the Revolution. Even m the far grander 
period: of the Consulate, his success may be attributed to his keer 
perception of what was ‘best in old France and of what was endurmg 
and indestructible in the land of the Revolution. His supreme 
achievement was his skilful welding of the system of central and 
personal authority on to that of republican equality which had as 
yet hardly acquired solidity. Or, to vary the metaphor, he brought 
together the ‘old and the new and fastened them firmly, as with a 
cantilever grip, above the abyss of anarchy and the hissmg strife of 
faction. 

In truth, he was the consummate engineer of the Revolution, who 
succeeded where others had failed; but if we look at his design for 
a final settlement we find in it little that’ is orginal The idea of 
uniting together the enduring elements of the old monarchy with the 
new life that sprang to being in 1789 informed the great speeches and 
the splendid efforts of Mirabeau, and through him descended to 
Talleyrand and other leaders of the Left Centre. The five volumes 
of Mirabean’s “Speeches,” published in 1792, are a mine of information 
on this topic, and still more so are his “Reports,” drawn up secretly 
for the King. The thought occurs to one again and again, in reading 
those wise counsels, that if Louis XVL had had strength of character, 
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and if Mirabeau’s reputation had been Jess compromised, the work 
finally accomplished by a military autocrat could have been carried 
through without any loss to personal liberty such as Napoleon’s settle- 
ment brought with it Where Mirabeau failed the First Consul 
succeeded, not because his plans of conciliation and reconstruction 
were more enlightened than those of the great tribune of the people, 
but owing to the immense prestige of his victories, the force of his 
personality, and the disillusionment and despair of France. 

“The nature of democracy is to personify itself in a man,” wrote 
Louis Napoleon in 1839.* The history of the Second Empire 
furnishes a ghastly commentary on the attempt of the nephew to 
justify this formula and to repeat the political expenment which had 
achieved partial success early in the century, largely owing to the 
Jack of political ability and moral fibre among the French after the 
excesses of the Revolution. The dictum quoted above is merely a 
re-statement of that of the uncle, “La Révolution, c'est moi.” This 
claim was the chief contribution of Napoleon I. to the political 
thought of his age. Was it true? If so, how came liberty of speech, 
liberty of the Press, even liberty of the Legislature, to be suppressed 
during the Empire? And if the very genius of the Revolution, which 
had at first made France great in the sphere of thought and victorious 
in that of action, really were incarnate in the great wartior,* how 
came he to leave the land, which he found triumphant, vanquished 
and shorn of all her moral and material conquests? 

The answer to this question would appear to be, firstly, that 
Napoleon’s bent was strongly towards the practical and the material, 
and that he thereby caused the wars of the Revolution to revolve 
around territorial questions which sapped the nobler enthusiasm of the 
French and the prestige which they had won in the earlier wars of 
opinion and propaganda. And, further, the means adopted by 
him during the second cycle of war, which turned ultimately on 
colonial and commercial rivalry with England, were such as to earn 
the undying hostility of the Spaniards, Portuguese, and, ultimately, 
of the Swedes, the Russians and the peoples of Central Europe. Let us 
examine these statements, remembering that they are closely con- 
nected with our main inquiry—the lmmited nature of Napoleon’s genius. 

The young conqueror of Italy had it in his power in 1797 to 
arrange a Continental peacé on satisfactory terms without bartering 
away the city of Venice to Austra; but his “Correspondence ” proves 
that, far from showing any repugnance to that expedient, he welcomed 
it because the partition of all the Venetian territories would enable 
him to acquire the Ionian Isles as a base for the expedition to the East 
on which his mind was set. Two other events were closely connected 
with the same ambitious scheme, namely, the plunder of Rome and 
the spoliation of the treasuries of the central Swiss cantons, That 

* “Des Idées Napoléoniennes.” (Paris, 1839) p. 27, note. 
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the good name of France thereby suffered an indelible stain the 
writings of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Schiller afford eloquent 
proof. France lost the moral power which she had enjoyed since 
1789, and Napoleon’s victories never made good the loss. At the 
outset of his diplomatic.career, then, the materialism of his nature 
began to work a noteworthy change in France and in the opinion of 
the world about her. Had he been less eager to dazzle the French 
imagination by his Oriental exploits, the settlement in Italy might 
have been less odious and the peace with Austria more lasting. 
That she was eager to attack France again in 1798-1799 18 a fable that 
no one who is acquainted with her archives can for one moment 
accept. The war of the Second Coalition may with certainty be 
ascribed to the aggressions of the French in Switzerland, Italy and 
Egypt ` 

Still less is it true that England after the Peace of Amiens longed 
to assail France in order to crush the Revolution. The causes which 
led to the greatest war recorded in the whole of authentic history 
were territorial, colonial and commercial They turned on Napoleon’s 
mirtually complete exclusion of British goods from all lands where he 
held sway; on his evident resolve to found a world-empire at the 
expense of our Indian and Colonial possessions; and on his high- 
handed interventions in the affairs of neighbouring European States. 
In truth, no political genius of a high order (perhaps not even 
Charles XIL) was so recklessly provocative as the man who, when 
the rupture came in May, 1803, affected a mnghteous indignation 
against the disturbers of the world’s peace. And this mental attitude 
was not the outcome of politic dissimulation. It was the result of 
a gigantic egotism, which, feeding on its own marvellous triumphs, 
bad conceived a not unnatural scorn for the weak and wavering policy 
of Britain. A more prudent calculator, however, would have noted 
the difference between the British people and the Addington Ministry, 
and would not have strained the endurance of the former to the 
breaking point until his own preparations were nearer completion. 
But (and here lies the cause of the ultimate failure of Napoleon as 
contrasted with the solid success achieved by better balanced natures) 
the great Corsican rarely troubled himself carefully to gauge the 
motives influencing the conduct of neighbouring States. We may 
explain this neglect by his ngidly symmetrical habits of thought, 
which led him to march straight ahead for the goal with the resolve 
to overwhelm his opponents by superiority of force or of skill. 
Probably, too, it resulted in the last case from some lack of the faculty 
of projecting his mind to their standpoint, for it is noteworthy that all 
through his career he so far underrated the ability and power of his 
adversaries that the discovery of the real state of affairs sometimes 
cost him a mental shock. 


This peculiarity was observable even m regard to war, wherein his 
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gaze was keener and his judgment sounder than in questions of 
international policy. We will cite a few instances. In the midst of 
his great Italian campaign of 1796, when engaged in the siege of 
Mantua, he knew that a large Austrian army under Wurmser was 
gathering in Tyrol for its relief; but, in the opinion of St. Cyr and 
Clausewitz, he made quite inadequate preparations to meet that 
incursion; and contemporaries agree that the news of the successes 
of Wurmser over the French vanguard on the Adige and of his 
severance of their communications at Brescia brought Bonaparte to a 
condition of mental collapse. He quickly recovered, it is true; but for 
some little time the brain and will refused to exert themselves on 
events that cut sheer across the groove in which they should have 
progressed. In naval affairs this peculiarity was still more evident 
In 1798 he had conyinced himself that the French preparations for 
the invasion of Ireland or England would keep the British fleet out of 
the Mediterranean, and after the seizure of Malta by his armada he 
believed that at most only a few cruisers would now and again harass 
the French off their new colony, Egypt. The thought that Britain 
would seriously fight for the mastery of the Mediterranean scarcely 
occurred to him. It has now been admitted by that able and con- 
gcientious student, M. de la Jonquière, that the “Intercepted Letters,” 
published by our Government not long after the Battle of the Nile, 
are genuine; two of these state that Napoleon ordered the French 
fleet to remain on the Egyptian coast, though the opinion of the sailors 
was strongly in favour of returning to Corfu. The result of this order, 
which was afterwards suppressed, was the Battle of the Nie, a fact which 
accounts for the efforts made by the chief of the expedition to shift 
the blame for that disaster on to his unlucky subordinate, Admiral 
Brueys. Speaking generally, Napoleon’s naval plans bore the imprint 
of his mathematical mind, which worked with magmifcent power on 
known or ascertainable facts, but always refused to allow for the 
intervention of the unknown factor that so often mars the best laid 
plans at sea. Experience never wrought any change in his habit of 
looking at maritime affairs Sir Neil Campbell, our Commissioner at 
Elba, noted this in his diary (December 5th, 1814): “As I have 
“perceived in many conversations, Napoleon has no idea of the diff- 
“culties occasioned by winds and tides, but judges of changes of 
“position in the case of ships as he would with regard to troops on 
“land.” 

This mability to allow for the unknown or the uncertain, even in 
the case of storms or calms at sea, enables us to probe one source of 
weakness in Napcleon’s handling of international affairs. Owing to 
his own forceful personality or to habits of mind implanted by his 
military training, he placed his trust in external compulsion. Through- 
out his diplomatic disputes he persistently strove to impress his 
adversaries with a sense of the superior power of France and of their 
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own weakness, “Fifteen millions of people must give way before forty 
“millions” “The Government says with conscious pride that 
“England alone cannot maintain a struggle with France”: such 
were the arguments of which the First Consul publicly made use in 
the early part of 1803 in the presumed interests of peace; and great 
was his surprise when the British Ministry finally decided to face the 
hazards of war rather than to endure his continued encroachments 
and threats.) The same considerations brought Austria and Russia 
into line against him in 1805. Indeed, it is an open question whether 
his annexation of the Genoese Republic in June, 1805, was not an act 
of defiance intended to bring those Powers into the field and thereby 
transfer the scene of war from the Straits of Dover to the banks of the 
Danube. Or did not his contemptuous reference to the “old coalition 
“machines” mean that he despised the old monarchies and looked 
on them merely as useful foils to point the contrast with his own 
matchless enerpies? 

Certain it is that his dealings with Spain in 1807-1808 displayed the 
game overweening contempt alike for the Government and the 
people. At the very time when he was preparing to brush aside 
Charles IV. and seize the Crown of Spain and the Indies, he wrote 
(March roth, 1808) that he hoped all would be arranged peaceably in 
Spain; and four days earlier, when he heard of the disturbances at 
Barcelona in consequence of the perfidious seizure of the citadel by 
his troops, he penned (at Paris be it noted) this curious advice to 
Marshal Murat, his lieutenant in Spam: “General Duhesme has 
“nothing to fear, as he is master of the citadel of Barcelona ... 
“There is no discontent whatsoever at Barcelona. General Duhesme 
“is a gossip. Some Neapolitans have been stabbed with stilettos; 
“that is the local habit. On the whole, the people [of Barcelona] 
“are well disposed, and when we have the citadel we have every- 
“thing.” In these last presumptuous words lies the secret of the 
Spanish Rising, which so largely contributed to Napoleon’s over- 
throw. The Emperor believed that the capture of the Spanish royal 
family and the seizure of the chief fortresses of the Peninsula implied 
the subjection of Spain to any Bonaparte whom he set on the vacant 
throne. The miscalculation was so flagrant as to trouble his 
admirers; and valiant efforts were made after 1815 to excuse the 
master and to throw the blame on his deputy, Murat, by the com- 
pilation of a letter, purporting to be of March a2oth, 1808, urging that 
Marshal to act with the utmost prudence, as he had to deal “with a 
“new nation which has all the courage and all the enthusiasm of men 
“not worn out by political passions.” This letter (probably a forgery 
of Las Cases) contradicts the genuine letters of the same period, 
especially those which were omitted from the “official” edition; the 
“New Letters” clearly reveal that mental arrogance, that over- 


: * «Lettres inédites de Napoléon.” No, 240. 
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whelming trust in material forces, which grew on the Emperor with 
every year of his reign. 

We need not follow him through the years of his decline and fall 
The same defects brought about the war with Russia; and the virtual 
destruction of the Grand Army was at bottom caused by the sheer 
inability of the conqueror of Moscow to believe that the Czar would 
not repeat the surrender of Tusit Even the loss of well-nigh half 
a million of men failed to teach the lesson of prudence ; and a year 
later Austria was virtually driven to take arms against him, not 
because Kaiser Franz and Metternich longed for his overthrow— 
Oncken and Luckwaldt have disposed of that fiction—but owing to 
his refusal to restore to the Hapsburg realm the Illyrian Provinces 
which were essential to its well-being. 

Here we may pause in order to contrast the intolerant dogmatism 
of Napoleon L, which drove one Power after another into the enemy's 
camp, with the cautiously constructive diplomacy which in our own 
age has built up the German Empire. On entering public office in 
1861, Bismarck found Prussia in the depths of humiliation and 
weakness, The Austro-Russian Alliance had subjected her to the 
Convention of Olmiitz and apparently placed her among Powers of 
the second rank. The young diplomatist determined to dissolve that 
alliance, and by the services which he adroitly rendered to Russia in 
1855 and 1863 he laid the basis of that friendly understanding which 
brought the military triumphs of 1864, 1866 and 1870 within the 
range of possibility. In 1866, when Olmiitz was avenged at 
Königgrátz, the Minister urged a policy of clemency in the treatment 
of the South German States and thereby carried forward the German 
national movement almost to the longed-for goal At the crisis of 
1870 the services of Russia were equally great It is now known on 
trustworthy evidence that the statesmen at Vienna were desirous of 
moving against their northern rival if an opportunity presented itself ; 
but the Russo-Prussian entente was strong enough to keep them 
quiet. The terrible pressure exerted by the Empire of the Czars on 
the open frontier of the Hapsburg States forbade any attempt by the 
latter Power to dash the laurels gained by the Germans in Alsace- 
Lorraine; and the hidden, but none the less real, cause of the 
Teutonic triumph of 1870 is to be found in the tact and foresight of a 
statesman, who, in the days of Prussia’s weakness, secured the friend- 
ship of Russia and prevailed on her to repress the thoughts of 
revenge for Königgrätz which were on the point of bursting forth at 
Vienna. 

The diplomacy of Bismarck has its seamy side. The maxim, do 
ut des, which he used with so much skill in 1863-1870, rarely leads 
to picturesque results; and his policy lacked the lofty sweep and 
Titanic grandeur of the schemes of Napoleon; but, on the other hand, 
the Brandenburg Junker set out to attain a definite and practicable 
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object, and by the exercise of tact and self-restraint he attained it 
We need scarcely remind the reader that, having made good use of 
Russia in 1866-1870, he took care to provide a substitute when, eight 
years later, the Czar’s friendship turned to wrath owing to the checks 
administered to Russia’s Balkan policy at and after the Berlin 
Congress. Austria then became the ally of her northern rival, and 
the basis was thus laid for the Triple Alhance, which assured the 
position of Germany in Europe. These shifts and devices were not 
altogether dignified, but they served to guarantee the permanence of 
Bismarck’s life work, the unification of Germany. In our admiration of 
the persistence of his purpose we are apt to lose sight of the 
diversity of the means which ensured its accomplishment Far from 
driving a Power to irreconcilable enmity (France after 1870 is an 
exception), he left the door open for the resumption of friendly 
relations; and it is noteworthy that he attributed this self-restraint 
m the hour of triumph to his study of history. There, as he once 
phrased it, one may learn how far a statesman may go and where he 
ought to stop. Therefore in his diplomatic career, though not in 
his campaigns against political parties, persistence rarely, if ever, 
degenerated into perverse obstinacy. In the pursuit of one para- 
mount aim he never overlooked circumstances which would help him 
on to the goal His strength was that of a steel chain, not that of a 
cast-iron rod. 

We are now far enough removed from the work of those two political 
craftsmen to be able to assess its worth, not under the spell of 
enthusiasm which their personality cast upon contemporaries, but in 
relation to its permanence. That is a test, the importance of which 
can be denied only by the most superficial minds; and, when viewed 
in regard to permanence, the achievements of Napoleon in the strictly 
political sphere certainly shrink by comparison with those of Bismarck. 

It may sound paradoxical to assert that the German Chancellor, 
who rose to eminence without i impairing his sense of proportion and 
balance in matters of diplomacy, was in some respects a greater states- 
man than the mighty Emperor. But the hypothesis is tenable. Genius 
can never be dissociated from harmony of the faculties; or if it does 
break loose in any one direction, its results are certain to be more 
grandiose than great. They will impress the mind with a sense of 
magnificent but undisciplined force; while the strength which is held 
under contro] achieves results that are less superficially imposmg, but 
more lastingly impressive. The admirers of Bismarck—and his fame 
will survive its temporary eclipse in the present decade—need not fear 
to pit the Chancellor’s diplomatic campaigns of 1863-1866 against the 
policy of Tilsit, Bayonne or Chatillon. Let it be remembered that in 
the years 1807-1813 Napoleon lost in turn the alliance of Spain, 
- Russia, Prussia, Austria and the remaining German States. Truly, if 
we judge of statesmen, not by-the brilliance of their exploits and the 
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acale of their operations, but by the abiding importance of the political 
results which they achieved, the name of Napoleon must in that 
sphere take rank below that of Bismarck. 

The time-honoured explanation that the defections of these States 
were due to aristocratic prejudice and English bribery 1s no longer 
tenable. That easy way of accounting for very complex events might 
pass current in the days when the archives of Europe had not yielded 
up their secrets; but the fuller the information that comes to light, the 
more convincing is the refutation of that Bonapartist dogma. Tt is 
clear that each Power in turn was reluctant to go to war with the 
dreaded warrior, but that the instinct of self-preservation ultimately 
dictated the course adopted. As for England, she was discredited 
both in a political and military sense in the year 1807 ; and despatches 
prove that neither the Spanish people, nor the Czar, nor the Prussian 
patriots, nor even the statesmen of Vienna were coaxed into war by 
British subsidies. In truth, these were forthcoming in far scantier 
measure than the allies of 1813 demanded. It was sheer dread of 
Napoleon, in case he were allowed time to recover from the mighty 
blow of 1312, that welded together the Fourth Coalition in the year 
1813. The same overmastering feeling kept the mutually suspicious 
Russians, Austrians and Prussians together through the campaign of 
1814, when timely complaisance on his part towards Austria might 
have detached her from the league or even brought her to his side. 
In one sense, truly, his final resolve to stake all on one trenchant stroke 
at the allies’ rear was magnificent; but his conduct at that critical 
time displayed less statesmanship than statecraft. His doom was 
for ever decided by the capture of a despatch which proved thaf his 
still pending negotiations with the allies were a mere blind.* With 
such a man no dealings of any sort were thenceforth possible. And 
we may note that, at bottom, his conduct was prompted by the same 
mental defects which drove Spain to revolt in 1808, which rumed the 
Grand Army in 1812, and which raised Central Europe against him in 
1813—an overweening contempt of his foes and a rigid resolve never to 
yield an inch of ground before them. Is this true greatness? Or is it 
not rather akin to that infatuation which, alike in the drama of 
Ancient Greece and in the experience of all the ages, leads to a 
catastrophe? 

Doubtless this rigidity of mind was fostered by his early training, 
which, it must be remembered, was almost solely of a military type. 
This mental characteristic was most effective as long as France furnished 
him with great masses of men to hurl against ill-organised monarchies 
of an antiquated type. His indomitable resolve to overcome all 
enemies and obstacles early raised him above all his rivals in the 
revolutionary armies; it prompted these words of splendid scorn which 


* Professor Fournier, of Vienna, has proved the authenticity of this fatal derpatch. 
(“ Der Congress von Chatillon,” p. 232, note.) 
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he wrote at Leoben to the Directors on April 16th, 1797: “Sı Moreau 
“veut passer le Rhin, il le passera; mais qui craint de ‘perdre sa gloire 
"est sûr de la perdre” This magnificent confidence explains his all 
but complete conquest of the old outworn Europe. The limitations of 
his nature, to which we have briefly adverted, explain why in two years 
his own conquests and those of the revolutionary wars were over- 
whelmed by the new national energies which his domination had 
aroused. 
When subjected to the test which I have ventured to apply to the 
external policy of Napoleon, his reorganisation of France is seen to 
be the great achievement of his life. That work has endured amidst 
all the changes that have come over France; and it still remains to be 
proved whether the genius of compromise which presided over the 
negotiations for the Concordat of 1801-1802 was not more favourable 
to the life of that nation than the efforts in a contrary direction which 
have led to the dissolution of that compact. However this may be, 
no student of history can deny to the reorganiser of France the highest 
meed of praise. In that sphere he evinced the qualities of tact and 
moderation, and that invaluable faculty of sympathetic insight into the 
character and needs of a people, which were so strangely lacking 
in his international relations. 
Viewed from our modem standpoint, even his conduct of French 
affairs 1s seen to have several defects and limitations, His opinions 
on industry and commerce never rose to the plane which Turgot and 
the Economistes reached in the previous generation, He belonged to 
the Mercantilist School, which looked on commerce chiefly as an instru- 
-ment for the extraction of wealth from other nations, not as 
a means for promoting the wealth of all nations. His Minister, 
Chaptal, had to deplore his constant interference with commerce as 
though it could be made “to manœuvre like a battalion”; while 
Mollien, Minister of the Treasury, remarked that the “anachronism ” 
an the commercial ideas of the Emperor doomed to failure his attempts 
to strangle British commerce. In his defence it may be urged that 
nine Frenchmen out of ten shared his opinions on economic questions ; 
and his fiscal campaign against England was highly popular, until it 
failed. Nevertheless, in that sphere he must be ranked with Colbert, 
not with Turgot or Adam Smith. 
The hmitations which beset his views of mankind cannot in all 
fairness be attributed to his own nature alone. He grew up in the 
vendetta-laden air of Corsica; his youth was passed amidst the 
demoralising strifes of the later phases of the French Revolution, 
when constancy too often led men to the guillotine and intrigue 
opened the door to wealth and fame. According to Joseph Bonaparte, 
` Napoleon's nature was kind and lovable ; but it soon hardened under 
the blighting influences of the time; and the events which marked the 

close of his Italian’ campaigns of 1796-1797 revealed his belief tha? 
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life was little more than a great game at chess—"“If we take as the 
“basis for all operations true policy, which is nothing else than the 
“calculation of combinations and chances, we shall long remain éa 
“grande mation, the arbiter of Europe.”—So he wrote to that kindred 
spirit, Talleyrand, in October, 1797, after his diplomatic triumph over 
Austria at Campo Formio. The words betray a mechanical view of 
life which was to be his bane and that of Europe. They comsort with 
the opinion which he later on expressed to Chaptal, that the most 
powerful of human motives was ambition, a judgment which was 
evidently the projection of his own ego over mankind at large. It was 
a soldier’s view of life. He seems to have thought that, as long as he 
flattered French love of glory, he could with impunity hold the Pope a 
prisoner, defy the rising sentiment ‘of nationality throughout the 
Continent, curb the political aspirations of subject States, and lead 
France, bloodless but exultant, to some unimaginable tnumph over 
Europe. 

Did he ever come to understand the consequences which resulted 
from his “calculation of combinations and chances”? ‘There are some 
signs that he came to a sense of his miscalculation of life and of the 
real nature of man. We shall scarcely be wrong in noting a wail of 
regret in the words, uttered at St Helena, in which he summed up 
the career of Alexander the Great in regard to its political and moral 
significance: that he conquered the world and yet made himself 
beloved by his subject peoples. If we place this panegyric side by 
side with the pregnant maxim of his own imperial policy—"It suthces 

“if one is just towards the French; but one must be severe to 
“foreigners ”—we may catch a glimpse of the working of motives 
nobler and more powerful than those on which Napoleon relied. He 
appealed, in the last resort, to the ambition and the material interests 
of Frenchmen and of the Latin peoples early brought under his sway. 
But, if he really aimed at founding the “United States of Europe,” it 
was a fatal mistake to found his hegemony upon those feelings and 
interests in one quarter of the Continent, while the rest of it was 
held in subjection or in check by that most uncertain of feelings, fear. 
Under the pressure of material want brought about by his wars, fear 
changed to hatred and hatred became contagious. Finally, events 
proved that neither his own prowess nor the devotion of the French 
peasants and soldiery could counteract the harm resulting from a 
policy which was based ultimately on a narrow and perverted view 
of human nature. 


J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


THE CATHOLIC THREAT QF PASSIVE . 
RESISTANCE, 


OBSERVE that the Archbishop of Canterbury, like others of the 
bench, deprecates under any circpmstances the idea of passive 
resistance on the part of the Church to the State. This is a position 
perfectly mtelligible, nay, necessary, from the Erastian point of view, 
where the Church is (I mean it but ecclesiastically) not spiritual, but 
political, being sold under law. But for the Free Churches and for 
the Catholic Church in both branches, Erastianism simply means 
giving away the Church’s life and betraying its trust. Each of these 
sections of the Church stands, in its own way, for the final autonomy, 
under Christ alone, of the spiritual power. The difficulty of the 
Anglican Catholic is that, by the establishment of his Church, he is 
compelled to surrender its catholicity. And he will never escape 
from the confusions and indignities of the anomaly till he do as we 
of the Free Churches do, and warn the State to know and keep its 
place. The step of passive resistance is such a lesson. It would not 
be justified on an ethical question like war. But it became inevitable 
on a spiritual issue which involves the Church’s reason to be. The 
Free Churches only exist because they believe that they are trustees 
directly to Chnst Himself of the true Evangelical principle of spiritual 
freedom. And that principle is invaded by-the State in the present 
Act, which challenges “the crown rights of the Redeemer” in the 
Church, by coercing us to support religious teachmg directly and 
deliberately fatal to our trust from Him Weare dealing now, not as 
m 1870, with a broad and comprehensive establishment, but with one 
entirely changed—one High, and, while personally genial, in principle 
monopolist and intolerant. That is the Church that captured the late 
Government, through that Government’s total ignorance of ecclesias- 
tical questions, whether English or. Scotch. 
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_ But the position of a Catholic in an Erastian Establishment is not 
only anomalous, it is un-Christian ; by which I mean that he is betrayed 
into doing what it is alien to the Christian principle to do, to use 
political means directly to secure spiritual ends. „This is simply a 
refined form of what the Spaniards did to the Mexicans. If the State 
may make children Christians, and if baptism is the first essential of 
Christianity, why should not the State police the babes to the font? 
That gross method is out of date, but the Catholic wishes to secure the 
children for the Church by such compulsion from the State as befits the 
methods of the hour. True he is ready (at least the Anglican is) to 
secure the same privilege for other Churches. But that is only the 
surrender of the spiritual principle by the other way of concurrent 
endowment instead of by a selected establishment. It would put the 
Church on the same national footing as a Buddhist group; that is, it 
would reduce the State to religious indifference, and so destroy in 
the State that very religious quality which is supposed to found its duty 
as a religious educator. And it is a way we Nonconformists are no 
more free to accept than the other. Both are foreign to our vital 
principle. And it is for a principle, not a programme, that we stand. 

But it may be said that we are ready to accept the State teaching of 
religion if it be on undenominational lines—1.¢,, the State teaching of 
what is denounced to be, practically, the anti-Catholic type of religion. 
The first answer to this is that at least the Old Guard of the Free 
Churches do not do this readily, but with reluctance, and because of the 
hardness of the public heart. We accept it as acompromise. Practically 
some compromise is still inevitable. We are ready to make one. We 
cannot for a long time yet confine the State to the secular side of 
education, which is our logical principle. We cannot for several 
reasons: first, because the voter will not have it; second, because 
the Churches are not yet fit for it, Secular education alone is not 
education in the full sense needful for life. And it would be a huge 
calamity, unless the Churches were prepared to provide voluntarily 
and adequately what it is their proper duty to provide, a religious 
education. But the death from pecuniary inanition of the voluntary 
schools shows that no Church is yet in a position to do thisin any way 
which would compensate far the extrusion of religion from the public 
school. There is also a third reason. In educating the children the 
State is doing in a co-operative, vicarious way what is really the duty 
of the parents that form it It stands zn Zoco parentis. As such it 
ought to give religious instruction, so long as most parents are below 
the moral level of doing it themselves, and the Churches are unequal 
to lifting them to that level, or of organising the work. The religious 
teacher of the first instance is the parent. Then it is the Church. 
The State does it only as a temporary, transitional makeshift. Our 
common State has in itself, gwé State, no positive religion (however 
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its existence may imply it), and therefore it has no competency to 
select a teaching Church. Its efforts to do so have been and are evil 
for religion. Our principle is only practically possible in a far more 
advanced moral stage than society has yet reached. 

Well, compromise is inevitable. We make it on our part. For us 
“School Board religion” is but a pts aller, a second or third best, 
while the better mind and action of the Churches have time to grow. 
We are extremists, but we are practicable ones. We have some right, 
then, to ask what sacrifices the Catholic extremists for our common 
principle are prepared to make at their end. We are not getting our 
own way when we accept religious teaching in common schools from 
servants of the State. Religious teaching should be genuine no less 
than competent; and we feel that we cannot take proper security for 
the genutneness of the religious teaching (but only for its competency), 
without restoring a religious test for civic employment, a civic inquisi- - 
tion on personal religion, which I have some reason to think is really — 
alen to the mind of the best Anglican authorities as well as to ours. 
Both parties know that that day has gone by. In an unsectarian 
syllabus, then, we are making a preat sacrifice and compromise, about 
which we are not quite easy, for the sake of religious education as 
practicable at this stage of things. If our sacrifice is rejected, if it be 
met by none from the Catholic wing of the spiritual autonomists 
(who are yet content to sacrifice their principle to Erastianism), then 
there will be nothing left but to move, with all the might of the future, 
and of its new couches sociales, to a premature and unhistoric 
fulfilment of our principle in a speedy secularity; and we must 
then cast the total responsibility for what would undoubtedly 
at this stage be a calamity on the intractables The thing 
itself, civic secularity, is a goal; but its prematurity would be a 
disaster, in the same sense as was the sudden emancipation of the 
negroes both in the West Indies and in the United States. And the 
Church that precipitates it should never be forgiven by the nation. 

But I shall here be met with the objection that by our passive resist- 
ance itis we who were and are the intractables. And my answer is that, 
when the Catholics of either sort have as good ground of resistance 
as we, they have not only a right to the same weapon, but a duty to 
use it, It is food for a cynic and grief to a saint to mark how respect- 
able the weapon is now to many who had nothing but contempt for it 
in our hands; as it is, also, to note the loud concem for justice in 
those who had no word of generous protest when the sister Churches 
had injustice sprung on them by one Church with violence and 
contempt. But this by the way. Has either section of Catholics as 
good ground for passive resistance as we had? ~ 

Now, as to the plea that undenominational teaching is not partly 
Catholic, but from the root anti-Catholic, I believe I understand it 
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It can seem fantastic or perverse only to those who have not measured 
the whole issue, or grasped the ecclesiastical question on the great 
scale. But ıf the position is taken in full earnest it really means that we 
have to do with two distinct religions, and not with two parts or stages 
of one—as the Roman Church at least sees, with the living creature's 
true divination of coming death. And the end of that, of course, for 
civic purposes can only be to stiffen the refusal by the State to 
touch either, and to hasten a public education entirely 
secular. If the position be pressed the public must be made 
to realise the full force of the clatm and its dilemma 
Only one of the alternative ideas of the Church can be 
Christianity. But, supposing for the moment that we are not driven 
quite so far, I ask myself, (who am with the present passive resisters,) 
what right is ours in that regard under the 1902 Act which would not 
belong equally to the other side if the coming Act set up undenomuina- 
tional Christianity alone in school hours? And the reply I make is 
this, that while Catholic teaching is directly and expressly against 
ours (to the extent, necessarily, of branding our Churches as sin), the 
unsectarian syllabus is not distinctively or intentionally for ours, it is 
so only indirectly and constructively. We accept it not as an 
ecclesiastical lever or ally, but as a public justice. We do not get 
the doctrines taught that we care most for, and that distinguish 
Christianity, doctrines like the Atonement, and especially the doctrine 
of spiritual autonomy which makes the Free Churches. We do not 
get our ecclesiastical differentiz subsidised by our common State. 
The Catholics would. We have to undo their teaching—at once 
to support and undo it They have but to suffuse the unsectarian 
with another authority, that of the Church, and place it all by their 
voluntary instruction under another sanction and another sky. I 
admit that they have to do more than extend it as we do, because 
it is everything to them who teaches. They have to invest it with 
another atmosphere, to transfigure the whole of it. But we have to 
uproot the substance of theirs) Between unsectarianism and Catholic 
dogma, truly, it is not a case of the part and the whole. But yet the 
unsectarian syllabus is at most but negatively, unintentionally, anti- 
Catholic, and it is reparable (even medieval Catholicism based its 
social and civic theology on the common Zez natura); while the 
Catholic dogmas are positively Catholic and expressly against us. 
We may say Christians should be baptised; they say we are not 
Christians till baptised, and (practically) baptised by them. And I 
think this distinction makes a very essential difference when it comes 
to State action and the right of resistance. The Catholics want 
from our State something meant to be fatal to us—so meant by the 
nature of their system, apart from personal intention. But we mean 
in our compromise with the State nothing fatal to them. Their creed 
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would destroy us as Free Churches; our policy is only to be free from 
them as regards our common State. Our direct and contemplated 
interest is not polemic and not ascendancy ; it is political justice and 
public utility. The law does not regard indirect and contingent 
damages, as we discover when we find ourselves without redress if a 
late train makes us lose a good contract. In the one, case, then, 
Rome, our direct enemy, is directly on the rates; in the other what - 
is on the rates is something that is only incidentally anti-Catholic, only 
constructively Protestant and very imperfectly evangelical; and it is 
capable of being utilised by Catholics as it is impossible for Catholic 
teaching to be utilised by the other side. 

We constantly tend to lose sight of the fact that it is not a question 
of cutting down the Church’s teaching by the State. The Churches in 
their voluntary action are free to expand or transfigure as they think 
right The teacher's work is education, not edification. It isa question 
of the extent to which the common State can justly aid the Church, 
(granted for the moment that it ought to aid it in this matter at all). 

I'am mainly concerned, however, to make it clear that in accepting 
undenominational teaching the Free Churches are not getting their way. 
Their central evangelical doctrines are not taught; and their ecclesias- 
tical principle is subjected to another compromise. We are sacrificing 
much, and taking only what we can get. For I am at one with the 
Catholics in believing that no really effective Christian teaching can 
rest tm the long rum on any but dogmatic and denominational lines. 
And I know of nothing which prevents any Church from so giving it, 
and using facilities for it out of school hours, but its own unreadiness 
to shoulder its proper burden without turning to the State. When it 
is said that attendance at denominational teaching would be neglected 
if left outside compulsory hours, the reply is that that is for the parents 
to see to, and for the Churches to make them do it. The Churches 
that have so much to say about parents’ rights in this matter would do 
better to bestow more pains on the parents’ duties, especially their 
duty of seeing that the children did their duty in the matter The 
Churches would infinitely gain for themselves, and they would serve 
the public imfinitely better, if they would give up political intrigue 
on the one hand ahd the thousand trivialites that are misnamed 
religious. activity on the other, and if they would turn the energies 
thus released to a real grappling with social problems and a real 
sanctification of moral relationships. Let the Churches approach the 
parents, educate them, and rely on them, not on the State, to see that 
the children come under regular religious influences. And I trust we, 
for our part, in the Free Churches, shall increasingly teach that the 
teligious care of the children is the parents’ duty, and that the most 
sacred kind of it is possible to the parent alone as the priest of the 
house. Al our horrible confusion on this question now, and worse to 
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be, springs from the neglect or error of parents in throwing not only 
on the State but on the Church a charge in this matter which parent- 
hood cannot, in the moral nature of things, depute to either without 
nemesis. 

I ought to say that I write with no mandate from the Free Church 
leaders and no concert, but only to offer my own interpretation of 
principles and situations I have long fried to consider in a higher than 
party or ecclesiastical light, though despising neither. 


P. T. FORSYTH. 


DRAMATIC FORM AND SUBSTANCE. 


HE great problem for a playwright is how to fill the theatre. 
T He must contrive to interest audiences composed for the most 
part of average persons, and including a few who are qualihed by 
culture and taste to judge intelligently. In order to keep the stage 
the play must please the average playgoer, and in order to be valued 
as a work of art it must also please the exceptional: and judicious 
playpoer. 

Now the average person, although equipped with miscellaneous 
tastes, is rather exacting. He likes music-boxes, gramophones, 
pictures called “Jerusalem the Golden.” He likes: 


Those endless tales, type-written by the brain 
Of him whose Hall-mark is the brand of Caine. 


He is on the side of the angels, but be hkes the betting to be against 
them at some stages of the game. Though he is partial to a heavy 
fall of tears, he prefers to have everything nicely dried before the play 
comes to an end. As for humour, he doesn’t like to have it sprayed 
over him from an atomiser: a joke is a serious affair, to be applied like 
a plaster, and to be kept on until it can no longer be ignored. 
Altogether, the average person is disquieting. He is himself hard to 
please, and his presence magnifies the difficulty of pleasing those few 
others, dissimilar to the average, who now and then wander into a 
theatre, and who like jokes to fall gently; who like horizons, and 
. beauty in vignettes, and are charmed by sentences in which. the 
dramatist has pleased himself. “Eh bien,” says Suzanne, in M. 
Donnay’s L’Escalade, “venez voir la mer avec moi, et les lumières du 
“Havre s’allumer. Elle doit être pleine en ce moment et, cet aprésmidi, 
“il y avait au large de grands bateaux qui attendaient l'heure de la 
“marée, Nous les verrons, les grands bateaux noirs, s'engager dans 
“Ja route du sud, et cela console de bien des choses.” ` 

How to please both the man who is haunted by this last sentence, 
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and the man who gets thrills out of Mr. Hall Caine? Instead of 
trying to answer this question, which is almost unanswerable, a wise 
playwright stops thinking about it, and remembers only that his art 
prescribes for him a sufficient task. by requiring of him the observance 
of certain laws. In morals you have a greater range of choice. You 
may enter in at the wide gate or the strait gate, as you please; though 
once in a while the narrow way and the broad way have an air of 
leading almost to the same place. But to an artist only one way is 
open, and it leads to different places. Fourteen lines and five rhyme 
sounds at his disposal—it is not much, perhaps; yet the poet may 
arrive at the French Academy, the corner of a magazine, a shelf in 
Vigo Street, or immortality. And wherever he May arrive, he has 
been thinking not about his arrival, but about his difficulties, not about 
the fate of his sonnet, but its technique. 
When the artist happens to be a playwright the technique he attends 
to is partly made for him by the obligations which writing for a 
theatre imposes. A writer who can manage dialogue so as to suggest 
character and tell a story has still to learn many tricks of the dramatist’s 
trade. In each act he is obliged to observe the unity of place, and he 
has the freedom of no more than four or five places for his whole play. 
He must manipulate his creatures in such a way as to make us accept 
their goings-out and comings-in; and life, which thoughtless friends 
have told him to keep his eye on, will give him few hints toward this 
manipulation, despite its richness in reasons for leaving a room. A 
real person may go out of a real room because it is warm, because he 
has a pebble in his shoe, because the barometer summons him, because 
he wants a glass of water. A person in a play cannot act upon such 
motives. His creator is known to be in search of pretexts for exits and 
entrances, and what is adequate as a motive in life is inadequate as a 
stage pretext. The greater the advantage obtained by a playwright 
from the exit of a character, the more plausibly must the invented 
reason for this exit stick out. We, the audience, who know Mr. Hare 
or Sir Charles Wyndham has gone off because the story will tell itself 
more effectively without him, must have this knowledge displaced and 
effaced by the pretext which the playwright offers as a substitute. 
Preparation, too, is a formidable thing. There is something 
monstrous, non-natural, in the dexterity with which the scratch man in 
the dramatist’s handicap, Mr. Pinero or Dumas /i/s, appears to lead us 
away from his story to an incident which has its pleasurableness or 
movingness or piquancy, and of which this quality seems for the 
moment to be the only justification. Seems, for the moment: and for 
an act or so is forgotten, until the playwright wishes us to remember it, 
when suddenly the lost incident begins to echo through our brains, and 
we realise in a flash that it made us expect something, and that what 
it made us expect is the thing actually being done and said on the 
stage. Yet good plays are written which reveal no mastery of this 
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art—an art hypnotic in its power to leave in our minds incidents to be 
forgotten until called for, and as soon as called for to be remembered ; 
an art which fascinates by its double‘ danger: danger that the 
preparatory incident, once put into our minds, may refuse-to hide; 
danger that once hidden it may refuse to emerge when santed ; 
Success in the employment of this delicate machinery produces straitly 
implicated plays, the closeness of whose texture is in itself a cause 
of delighted wonder. 

Stage dialogue, also, doing much of the work which in a novel may 
be shared by the author’s description and comment, has difficulties of 
its own. A selection, an arrangement, of the words and sentences 
. spoken by men and women, it must forego many of the traits which 
give feature to real talk. It-must be speakable, yet'it must not suggest 
spouting, must not’sound as if the players had got it by heart. The 
playwright may reveal in his dialogue constimimate literary ability: he 
must not let us accuse his characters of writing well The more nearly 
continuous the expression of changing feeling, the more likely is an 
audience to keep attentive ; and the more highly you charge dialogue 
with feeling the less easily can you make it explain a situation or hit 
off shades of character. Dialogue written for the stage has “still to be 
“neat” without betraying an effort toward neatness. It requires a 
cadence, a combination of vowel sounds, an ease, an edge, which ‘real 
talk needs not, and without which many other forms of prose may have 
their reward. 

And as the laws under which a playwright works toward the expres- 
sion of his ideas are severe, so is his choice of subjects narrow. The 
practice of nearly all among his predecessors, their advice, the advice 
of writers who do not—at least, not publicly—practise; all tell him 
that plays are more likely to be interesting if they unfold a contest, and 
that contests set in motion by the passion of love have a notable | 
advantage, because m them the prizes are visible, embodied, and take 
part in the game. French plays and English plays, in spite of certain 
minor differences in morals and manners, usually deal with the same 
subject. In making a love-play in English, one difficulty is to fmd 
obstacles which will keep the lovers apart. French dramatists have a 
ready-made obstacle in the husband or the wife, and their skill is seen 
in their ability to give these obstacles, 30 often and so easily 
surmounted, an air of really barring the path In English plays we 
‘-watch the final round of a lawn tennis tournament: in French the 
challenge round, the holder being the husband or wife and the 
challenger the mistress or lover. The course of true love never did 
run smooth—that is the English version ; the course of free love never 
did run smooth—that is almost the French. 

_ These, like other-limitations which control and guide € a playwright, 
neither hamper one who understands his trade, nor keep him from 
saying whatever he has to say. Though he look upon wnting as a 
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means of self-expression, instead of, more justly, as a means of self- 
support, he need not be afraid that his soul, his essential ego, will be 
dimmed by the glare of the footlights. Is it not set down nowadays 
in all the primers that whatever we write, or paint, or carve, or make 
into music, is nothing but our own ideas and sensations? What is my 
play but three or four acts of me? Monotonous? No; for in this 
perpetual, unavoidable self-portraiture there are many degrees We 
read a bit of Ruskin, and say it’s very like a cloud; or a bit of 
Mr. Frank Bullen, and say it’s very like a whale; and in certain 
pictures by Fromentin I seem to remember objects which reminded 
me of camels. So numerous are the modes of talking about oneself. 
There is unlikeness between your account of your soul and your 
argument for an import duty on cocoa matting. As we walk through 
an unknown country we are surprised into repeating the beautiful, 
hackneyed lines beginning, “I have been here before, but when or 
“how I cannot tell,” and then we remember—we realise that what we 
have caught a glimpse of is only ourselves, half hidden in some 
strange, familiar fold of the hills I can see nothing but myself, alas! 
wherever my eyes may fall. Yet when I look into a mirror, and when 
I look out of the window, I see myself under different aspects. 

None of these aspects need be left out of a man’s plays’ He can 
express himself through this strict, exacting art-form, as fully and with 
as much variety as he could through discursive essays, through poetry, 
through a “key to all mythologies,” or a treatise on the whole duty of 
man The emptiness of Mr. Pinero’s plays may at first look like 
evidence against this assertian. But is it really? Who knows? Mr. 
Pinero’s deficiency in matter might have appeared as strikmg or more 
striking if he had written novels. To say that he is naked, mentally, 
is perhaps inexact, but at mos: he is lightly clad. His vision of himself 
is not deducible from what he has written, though his keen sense of 
humour gives colqur to the guess that he must often have been amused 
at hearing himself described as a problem playwright. Every play is 
a problem, of course; but this is not what Mr. Pinero’s critics, adverse 
or laudatoty, have in mind when they use the word. By problem play 
they mean something which tries to answer one of those moral ques- 
tions that concern nearly all of us Now The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
does imply in its constructor, no doubt, a belief that marriages with 
women like Paula are unlikely to prosper; just as I leam from Tke 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith that if I travelled in Italy with a lady to 
whom I was not married, I should incur Mr. Pinero’s qualified dis- 
esteem. But it is not of such stuff that the moral problems of such a 
being as man are mad, in such a world as the present. Mr. Pinero is 
not chiefly interested in anything except dramaturgy. Sexual relations 
attract him because he knows he can make them interesting to play- 
goers, can draw from them “situations” and dramatic moments. 
“L’adultére est le grand pourvoyeur du théâtre,” says Dumas jis, 
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“depuis deux cent ans et surtout depuis cinquante ans.” Mr. Pinero’s 
attitude towards his problems is simple. He provides a problem for 
his characters just as he gives them titles, or silks and fine array, or 
equips them with the gift of tongues so liberally that they talk odds 
and ends of foreign languages. He is as much a problem playwright 
as he is a student of comparative philology. I imagine him not as a 
moralist, but as a humourist, a correct man, mildly austere, who puts 
open and notorious evil Hvers into his plays not because he wishes to 
make them the text of a lesson, but because he thinks they look well 
there. He provokes my curiosity by the contrast between his clever- 
ness, at many a given moment, in superficial life-imitation, and the 
ingenuity, the nice calculation of his story as a whole; by the contrast 
between the playwright’s impassivity and the exciting nature of his 
material—as if one should say, Behold, a master-artificer of elaborate 
cocktails, who doesn’t drink He provokes my admiration by the 
legerdemain which distorts men and women into good acting parts; 
gives spoken language, in his best written plays, like The Gay Lord 
Quex, the relief and rapidity needed in a theatre, and keeps one intent 
on a story that as a novel would not beengrossing. He disconcerts me 
` by some of his endings.) “He only is the master,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“who keeps the mind in pleasing captivity; whose pages are perused 
“with eagerness, and in the hope of new pleasure are perused again,” 
but—though Dr. Johnson doesn’t say “but *—*“whose conclusion is 
“perceived with an eye of sorrow.” Yet even here Mr. Pinero has 
improved. The endings of Iris and The Gay Lord Quex bring no 
blush to cheeks which grow red at the concluding ineptitudes of The 
Benefit of the Doubt and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. This, Mr. 
Pinero’s gift of making progress in many directions, is a wonderful 
thing—more wonderful, even, than the precocious immortality of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. This growth in his skill at playmaking is perfectly 
expressed in his plays. Had he ever anything else to express? One 
has one’s doubts. For my part, I never wish he had ideas, for ideas 
do not seem to me quite in his line; beside being, in general, an over- 
rated commodity. But sometimes I wish he looked at life from a 
standpoint more personal s 

The'charge of being an ideamonger is more serious in the case of 
Ibsen, one‘of the earliest foreign dramatists to be accused of dumping 
ideas on the British market. More serious, because iess easily 
disproved. He is so great a technician that for a few years after we 
began to import him his ideas appeared newer and more important and 
more abundant than most of us think them now. Already it is Ibsen’s 
form which keeps his substance from seeming old fashioned. He saw 
lıfe too steadily—so steadily as to make us wonder what would happen 
if life should move. Of course, he did not see it whole. Nobody ever 
did—not even Shakespeare. But Ibsen saw his plays whole He 
makes us think, no doubt, of a variety of things—of fjords, mountam 
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slopes, peaks with ragged-streaming clouds, torrents, precipices ; of 
Norway, in its steepness, with snow on it—things as old to describe 
as they are new to imagine. He brings us acquainted with his peculiar 
people, who lack manners and charm, who talk without grace, but who 
rise now and then into a kind of half-poetry. And these characters 
and this landscape are made to harmonise, are made severely one; 
for Ibsen’s unity ıs not only the cunning fitting together which reveals 
the far-seeing dramatic joiner, but that imaginative force in the artist 
which gives to each work of his art the power of staining the reader's 
or spectator’s mind one certain colour. Later, when the colour has 
faded, we have leisure to be ‘seduced by the skill, given two or three 
persons, with which Ibsen makes known not only what ‘happened 
before the curtain went up, but also the condition in which these 
happenings have left two or three souls. Then there follows, in the 
acts after the first, just the revolution or juxtaposition which makes 
these persons expose those nooks and crannies of character which 
prudent men, in ordinary circumstances, are eager to hide. Yet how 
tedious Ibsen’s men and women would be to one another, if it were 
true that they are in the habit of revealing themselves. Not of habit 
are they victims, but of the playwnght’s ability to invent exactly the 
predicament which makes self-knowledge and self-revelation natural, 
inevitable. We watch the cabin’d souls fighting to get out, and ought 
not to be surprised if they lose their clothes in the struggle 

Ibsen’s inhibitive powers deserve the highest praise, and some day 
they may get it. There must be a strong temptation, as one advances 
toward a mastery of the playwright’s art, to bruise and warp one’s 
characters in an attempt to force them along the path laid out 
Equally strong must be the temptation to those compromises 
discernible in nearly every dramatist who has ideas—compromuses 
between his wish to say what he thinks, and his wish to say things 
which shall be theatrically effective. Ibsen yields to neither tempta- 
tion. His people are as closely themselves as if he were writing a 
go-as-you-please novel of character. He restricts to the expression of 
such ideas as he esteems his use of an art-form so severe and delicate 
that its mere mastery, its display, would to many dramatists have been 
a satisfying object. 

Ibsen has sacrificed nothing to his audience, nothing to his own 
pleasure in his prestidigitation. M. Maeterlinck, exposed to tempta- 
tions different in kind, was equally successful, until the period of 
Monna Vanna and Joyselle, in using the theatre to express himself. 
If authors are divisible into voices and echoes, surely he deserves a 
place among the voices.) He is the gentlest corrective to an age which 
runs a risk, as it pursues its indecent material successes, of leaving 
the soul forgotten. Every man. who digs into himself becomes at 

` moments aware, so they say, of hidden places in his bemg, of depths 
below the surface of his life. Having looked upon them with an eye 
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none too clear, he goes away and immediately forgets what manner 
of places they were. It is M. Maeterlinck’s habit never to forget them. 
He does his best to make ug, too, pore upon them; to deepen and 
enrich our spirit by reminding us that the most real of our existences 
has its dwelling among the shadows; that the remoter caverns of the 
soul echo sounds not made of words, and hardly to be described-even 
without them; that the most characteristic communications of a soul 
to another soul take place in a silence which’ words have not yet 
translated, and which M. Maeterlinck’s own language, great as is 
its virtue in regions of delicacy and dimness, where lovely outlines are 
strangely confluent in a refreshing haze, is both unwilling and unable 
to render. ` His | 
“indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d in a dream. 
Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme.” 


We shall miss the intention of his earlier plays unless we remember 
this, or something like it Those faded tapestry personages, those 
shadows on the mist, are saying many things that cannot be said in 
words. It is because he wishes us to know, and is afraid we may 
forget, how deep calls to deep in silence when mortals are together in 
the forest, or by a cave within sound of the sea, that he often makes 
their verbal conversation so trivial He is afraid what they say may 
distract our attention from what they are not saying. What he wishes 
to bring about in us is a listening for what never was and never can 
be heard. The beautiful landscape of a world forgotten, outlived ; 
the men and women who turn toward us no aspect of real life; the 
language naif, simple, repeated because words are still, in a play or 
in any form of dialogue, the only substitute for words—these have all 
been chosen for their effect upon us, with a hope that we may be led 
through forgetfulness into a state where we are uneasily expectant, 
where we are prepared to hear, far away and faint, the whisper of that 
shy spirit which hides somewhere in the most commonplace among us. 
“ The danger of such a method, exquisitely successful though it be 
sometimes, is that it may cause us to smile, and at a smile the real 
world returns, and the sensual ear hears foolishness) Instead of 
seeing, as Mélisande sits by the fountain, what M. Maeterlinck 
intended us to see, we find ourselves repeating : 


He thought he saw a lanky girl 
Who tossed her wedding ring ; 
He looked again, and found it was 
Her virtue taking wing; 

“I fear I am not built,” he said, 
“To grasp this sort of thing ” 


In this mood we tell ourselves that the exigencies of the dramatic 
form are to blame for the absurd part of M. Maeterlinck’s dialogue. 
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Desiring silence, and constrained to have his characters say something, 
he puts into their mouths the nearest equivalent of silence that can be 
manufactured out of dialogue. And this he does with a request that 
in the void created by this next-thing-to-silence, this beworded 
pantomime, you and I will be good enough to make believe that 
messages of the highest significance are being signalled—Heaven 
knows by what code—from soul to soul. 

During these illustrations from three of our most dissimilar living 
playwrights’ I have been somewhat chary in the use of the word 
technique, because technique, in general, is not a tactful word to use. 
It is detested by too many just persons, for whom it has a meaning 
not unlike this: A ship, which we see for the first time against sky and 
nothing, turns to harbour, coming nearer and nearer land, and soon 
receives a pilot. He takes the wheel and steers with knowledge, 
avoids rocks, understands all the currents. He dodges the sandbars, 
although no one else can, and, to shorten my narrative, brings the 
vessel home unhurt; where crowds on the shore, after a period of 
waiting, find she contains neizher passengers nor cargo. Her arrival 
has been only an occasion for exhibiting the pilot’s dexterity. Tum 
the page of your mind and you find the contrasting picture. Another 
ship enters the harbour, takes on board no pilot, is borne by the 
current against tearing rocks, which let her go with a hole in her 
quarter. She hesitates, uncertain; then, missing the channel, comes 
thumping, stumbling through surf to the beach, where we pull out of 
her splitting carcase a wealth of rare possessions. 

This mistake of persons who speak thus disparagingly of technique 
lies in their failure to perceive that the most useful and ornamental 
cargo may be carried in a vessel steered with superlative ability. The 
cargo in an artist’s charge is what he has heard, felt, seen, divined : 
the passengers are his subconscious selves; his aim is to handle his 
craft with skill, and until the end of his labour he gives passengers or 
cargo hardly a thought 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE GERMANISATION OF EUROPE. 


AS Europe, as a well ordered community of fully independent 
H and fairly balanced States, run its course? Is it becommg 
a mere geographical expression, soon to be displaced by that of 
Greater Germany? To this question, which some readers may, 
perhaps, deem idle, symptoms of a painfully significant, if not quite 
infallible, character appear to warrant an affirmative reply, and justify 
the belief that unless a successful stand is now made for the old 
mternational order of things on our Continent, future historians will 
fx upon the present as the critical period when the die which definitely 
decided the fate of Europe was cast. The international family, 
composed of greater and lesser States, each one striving to fulfil its 
own mission and cultivating relations to the others which are fixed 
by quasi-ethiea] traditions, is undoubtedly tending to disappear. It 
is receiving a new impress,—so gradually, however, that most peoples, 
busied with their own home affairs, still fail to take this disturbing 
change to heart. And-as chance or Fate would have it, home affairs 
are just now pressing so strenuously upon almost every European 
State that unless a Peter the Hermit arises to electrify the peoples - 
concemed, they will probably give little heed to the breaking up of 
Europe. For the horizon of patriotic endeavour is bounded for all 
but a few statesmen of the old school by the national frontiers Hence 
the tendency—slight, but perceptible—among some diplomatists of 
late to treat the Morocco dispute as a conflict turning solely upon the 
territory ruled by the Maghzen, and to blame France for refusing to ` 
make concessions which could not possibly ruin her for a couple of 
years longer. 

For the dispassionate student of international politics there is no 
Moroccan question, but only various aspects of the problem of the 
Germanisation of Europe ; and whether he looks upon this general aim 
with a friendly or a hostile eye, he will not gainsay the fact, ignored 
by many pressmen, that nearly all the German Government’s moves, 
looked at from the point of view of the result, were ingeniously 
conceived and opportunely carried cut No mere sentimental 
reasons, no childish fear of logical self-contradiction, no apprehension 
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of unpopularity and no ethical misgivings were allowed to stand in 
a statesman’s way. Representing the only Power which possesses the 
leisure to throw nearly all its snergies into the domain of international 
solitics, to watch the clash of tidal waves there and to steer its ship 
straight for the desired haven, the statesman cared little for ethics 
and nothing for public opinion. “The world may say what it likes 
‘so long as I can do what I tike,” he would perhaps exclaim, slightly 
odifying the words of Frecerick the Great. And, strange though 
may seem, the Teutonic people looked on and approved the 
uity of the Kaiser. Prcfessor Delbrück, the spokesman of the 
-loving section of the German nation, is partly right when he 
res it as his opinion that: “It was with great finesse, or, at least, with 
eat dexterity in utilising the given circumstances, that German 
plomacy dealt with the Anglo-French Agreement. At first it 
mained passive and silent, but as soon as the French had sufficiently 
ghtened the Sultan of Morocco, the Imperial visit filled him afresh 
“with self-confidence, and the little formal error committed by Delcassé 
“in not officially communicating to us the conclusion of the Agreement 
“was so turned that for us the Agreement does not exist, and 
“Morocco is a Sovereign State.” Vos valete et plaudite! 

The admiration for German “dip'omacy,” thus unstintingly 
expressed by Professor Delbrick, is at once interesting and surprising. 
It is interesting as an indication of the spirit which actuates even the 
most moderate and pacific elements of the German people. That the 
diplomatists cherished it, was perhaps natural But did we in England 
expect the German Liberals to cultivate it, the men who are always 
warning us not to confound them with their Government? Anyhow, 
the people of England, hke the peoples of the United States, of 
France, of Italy, of Spain, look upon the Kaisers policy from a 
different angle of vision. Our first impulse is to exclaim: “How 
“easy it is to break the peace and provoke war with such principles as 
“these! Can the State which holds them be regarded as other than a 
“peace-breaker?” Clever the diplomatist of the Fatherland 
undoubtedly was, but the atmosphere of international family life does 
not consist only of cleverness, nor indeed is that an essential element 
of it at all What friends of Germany among us deeply regret is that 
none of her tortuous methods of medizval diplomacy, which 
democratic Europe 1s now getting to execrate, appear to have been 
modified by even a flitting care for the claims of justice or the interests 
of humanity. Where the national interest of a strong military Power 
is everything, peace is but the name of a state for which there can be 
no stable basis and no trustworthy safeguard. Where Deutschland 
Zber Alles is the device, what becomes of Europe? From professional 
diplomatists, many of whom think it a crime.to drag ethics into 
politics, approval of the seemingly cynical and devious methods 
adopted by Prince Bülow in his Morocco policy was to be expected. 
But from blunt, straightforward men of upright character and pacific 
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aims like Professor Delbrück aca those whom he so ably represents, 
it came as an unpleasant surprise. For that was precisely the clAss of 
people through whose intermediary we in England hoped to see 
friendly relations between the two peoples restored. 


GERMANY'S FAR EASTERN EMPIRE: “ES WAR EIN 
“TRAUM.” 


Germany, under Kaiser Wilhelm IL, has been dreaming dreams, the 
attempted realisation of which unhappily disturbs the rest of the 
world. Teutonia, it is said, never dreams, but she snores; and until 
this habit has been stopped there will be no quiet for her neighbours. 
The “leading motive” of these rainbow pictures is one—a 
Hohenzollern worll-power ; but the variations are many and include a 
Far Eastern, a Near Eastern, and a Pan-Islamic Empire under the 
protection of the latter-day Teutonic knight. For no sooner is one 
budding hope nipped by the frost of circumstance than another swells 
and bursts, and so the process goes on unceasingly. Thus it was 
lately announced that the Germans were withdrawing their garrisons 
from China, at the very moment that they were completing their designs 
upon Morocco. That consummation marks the end of the chapter 
which began with the occupation of Kiaochau and is not destined to 
be continued. I can well call to mind the enthusiasm with which the 
leasing of that territory was hailed in the Fatherland, and the certitude 
felt and expressed that the distant -province was the beginning of a 
new German Empire: in the Far East, with its New York in Kiaochau, 
and its Chicago i in Pekin. The Yellow Peril was to be lassoed and 
yoked to the chariot of culture. And now that experiment has failed. 
In leu of the Greater Germany a Great Japan has arisen, refusing to 
be suppressed. A determined effort was indeed made to carry out the 
' principles enshrined in the Kaisers well-known picture, “Peoples of 
“Europe,” to cripple the rising State by means of a European league 
which should oppose to Japan and England a solid phalanx of all the 
European Powers. Amicus Balfour, amicus Togo, sed magis amica 
Germania. Barkis was willin’, but it takes more than one to make a 
league. Even yet we fail to realise vividly that although every effort 
was made by the author of that scheme to push it through successfully, 
German diplomacy never for a moment ceased to be actuated by 
conventional friendship towards the Carthago delenda, never even 
smiled less amicably upon English statesmen, who suspected nothing. 
Their feelings were thus thoughtfully spared. The plan failed 
because one of the chief actors in the drama accepted the rd/e assigned 
to it only on condition that another Power should consent to act a 
similar part, which this other State flatly refused to do. This clever 
plan of Germany’s to keep the peaceful acquisition of Kiaochau in 
spite of all opposition from East and West, resembled her method of 
preserving the provinces won by the sword from France: a Triple 
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Alliance was destined to play the part of the dragon in both cases. 
But the task was beyond her power, and having failed, there was 
nothing for it but to abandon interests in the Far East which could 
only be defended by German arms or by the fotce of an alliance under 
German hegemony. - Es war ein Traum. And now the troops are 
being withdrawn, the dream is dispelled and a new course has to be 
taken. Will dream the second come true? 


A CHRISTIAN POPE FOR THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD. 


The second dream may be described as that of a Christian lay 
papacy for Islam. At Damascus, in November, 1898, Kaiser Wilhelm 
said: “May the Sultan and may the 300,000,000 Mohammedans who, 
“living scattered throughout the earth, honour in his person their 
“Caliph, rest assured that at all times the German Kaiser will be 
“their friend.” At all times, and, doubtless, more especially in the 
hour of their need. That offer of perpetual friendship which was then 
publicly made by the supreme head of the Lutheran Church and 
accepted by the adherents of Islam was at first scoffed at in Europe, 
but gtoundlessly. In truth, it was a fateful declaration, an assurance 
of much greater significance than even the Kaiser or the Sultan then 
imagined. For the British Empire contains a vast number of 
Mohammedans, certainly more followers of the prophet than disciples 
of Chnst. In the French colonial Empire, as well as in Russia, the 
numerical relation of the two religions shows the adherents of Islam 
to be a powerful, nay, a formidable element of the population. 
Germany possesses none atvall. .In order, therefore, not merely to 
create a material interest, but to win a powerful ally in the very heart 
of his rivals’ possessions, the Kaiser took over the Protectorate of 
Mohammedans throughout the world, putting himself in a position 
analogous to that of the Pope dispossessed of temporal power. Him- 
self well outside the orbit of Islam, he is able at will to form religious 
and ethnical tides of great magnitude and considerable destructive power 

within the realms of his present rivals and future foes. Truly a 

ee advantage. Without political risk or financial sacrifice 
‘Germany thus obtained the valuable protectorate of the Mussulman 
,~sulation of the world at the very time that French politicians were 
wa, a paper war with the Teutonic Press about the costly 
prot. \prate of Oriental Christians. Henceforth Germany, as the 
frend ‘pd protector of Mohammedans throughout the world, reckons 
upon 2s idable body of warlike fanatics ready to support herself 
and her k “Sovereign in the very heart of the French and Bnitish 
and Russia. “Napires Nor is that all In Turkey, in Africa, in 
Persia, there . Sn a number of independent Mohammedan States 
which are in fo. `s friends and allies of the Kaiser and his Empire 
against any other “tian Powers. 

It ıs in odd way: this that extremes often meet. It is curious 
to note that the dr of the Hohenzollern Empire cannot be realised 
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until the supreme head of the Lutheran Church makes himself the ex 
officio protector of the persecutor of Eastern Christians, while the 
dream of Pan-Islam can come to pass only very imperfectly and with 
the help of a crowned Christian bishop. The ironies of history. are 
sometimes quite piguamt. When Mohammed Buyuk was besieging’ 
Constantinople, he made ‘a remarkable boast which might have 
served as a comment on the text: “How these Christians love one 
“another.” He truthfully affirmed that there were more disciples of 
Christ in his army then attacking the capital of Byzance than were to 
be found fighting for the Cross behind the walla) When the author 
of the “Koran” made his political testament to his followers, he 
assured them that their future strength would lie more in the 
dissensions‘and divisions of the Christians than in their own combined 
efforts. And m this he was a true prophet. The Turks, the Moors, 
are now seeking and fmding in the protection of the imperial 
Lutheran bishop and the dissensions of Christian States a lease of 
existence and a license to perpetuate abuses which, to put it mildly, 
constitute an anachronism. And in all probability the Persians will — 
soon go and do likewise. The Germans are “the salt of the earth,” 
Kaiser Wilhelm tells us, and they are using or abusing this precious 
quality to preserve bodies politic which are already more than half 
decomposed. And the friends of international peace and amity, like 
Professor Delbriick, approve and applaud. 


TURKEY CURED WITH THE SALT OF THE EARTH. 


Neither Christian nor Mohammedan any longer doubts in this case 
that the Kaiser really means what he says, and performs what he 
promises. Even a hasty glance at what takes place in Constantinople 
is enough to remove all doubts on that score. The German 
Ambassador there has, it is asserted, for a considerable time, ceased 
to be ambassador cf a Great Power in the traditional sense of the 
word, and has become the Vaquil or agent of the Sultan in the councils 
of the Christian diplomatic corps. Useful he certainly is to the 
German Government and the Shadow of God, but in a capacity which 
differs considerably and manifestly from that of his so-called 
colleagues. Thus what he says is the expressian of the Sultan’s wish, 
mtention or view, clothed in the language of diplomacy and supported 
by the weight of a strong military Power. The voice is the voice of 
Wilhelm, but the right hand is the hand of Abdul Hamid. The 
Kaisers Ambassador is the Sultan's constant friend and shrewd 
adviser, whose assistance is all the more helpful that he wears the 
tricorne instead of a fez, speaks not in Turkish but in diplomatic 
French, and represents officially not the Caliph of Islam but the 
Christian head of a Christian people whose lips are never tired of 
invoking the name of the Founder of Christianity. And the Sultan, 
sensible of this high honour and peculiar aid, is grateful He, too, like 
Prince Henry of Prussia, propagates, if he does not preach, the gospel 
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of the mailed fist. He adjures his co-religionists to keep to the Kaiser 
and treat him as Islam’s defender,—Defensor fidet. 

In truth, there is something touching in the impressive way in which 
the Shadow of Allah recommends the Kaiser’s friendship to, other 
Mohammedan potentates. Experto crede Hamidio. An instance 
occurred when the Morocco question was first raised in Berlin. Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, alive to the potentialities of the moment, appointed a 
deputation of worthy Mohammedans, imbued with the doctrines and 
devoted to the practices of Islam, and despatched it to the Court of 
Fez. This deputation brought an important message from the 
Commander of the Faithful to the Sultan of Morocco, embodying a 
prudent piece of advice. “Bear in mind,” said the Shadow, “the 
“Prophet’s words that the strength of Mussulmans would be found in 
“the dissensions of Christians.” He then went on, we are told, to 
advise Muley Abdul Aziz to make the Kaiser his counsellor and 
protector, narrating and enumerating some of the benefits which this 
line of action had won for himself. The burden of his message was 
that the Teutonic friend among Christian nations is the most helpful 
ally a Mohammedan ruler could possibly have, and if the Khedive of 
Egypt had had the assistance of the Kaiser, the outlook for that 
country and for Islam generally would be much brighter to-day than 
it is. And Muley Abdul Aziz, taking the wise words of the Caliph to 
heart, followed German advice, received German help, and is now the 
cock of the roost in Morocco. 

Thus the position of the lay Pope of Islam is politically most 
advantageous. To him who occupies it is given power to beset his 
rival with difficulties and to allay them at will as by the waving ofa 
sorcerers wand. He has a faithful ally in the very heart of the 
enemy’s country, and, unlike Kiaochau and similar territorial acquisi- 
tions, this influence costs nothing. How easy it is to wield few 
Europeans suspect: still less do people realise how formidable it may 
become to Germany’s competitors It may on occasion be made 
tantamount to war by proxy. 


THE GERMAN SPHINX AS EGYPTIAN PHARAOH. 


In a recent article I ventured to express the belief entertained by 
many Germans and Mohammedans that if ever a great anti-Christian 
movement were originated in Egypt, the Christian Protector of Islam 
might be expected to step in and uphold it against Christian foes, as 
he did in Turkey and is now doing in Morocco. Some of my readers 
have since written to ask me whether there is any ground for 
supposing that there is any understanding or even sympathy between 
the German Government and the Egyptian people. Undoubtedly 
there is, and it has not wholly escaped the notice of the sharp-sighted. 
Take a recent case. A slight frontier dispute arises on the Egyptian 
borders. It interests the parties primarily concerned only very slightly, 
and can offer no right, excuse or pretext, for interference to any 


A 
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outsiders, however meddlesome, least of all to the people of Germany, 
ùnless we take seriously the Kaise?’s utterance that “no decision ‘must 
“be taken on the globe without his collaboration” Well, a deputation 
appointed by the Sultan of Turkey is despatched to Egypt for the 
purpose of concerting with the Khedivial Government as to the best 
ways and means of settling the dispute. All this was natural and 
reasonable. But a curious thing occurred when the deputation 
reached its destmation. It had been sent to discuss matters with the 
Egyptian Government. Yet its members, paying no heed whatever 
to any official Egyptian or European in the capital, seek out, consult, 
and are advised by a certain member of the German agency there 
whose intimacy with Kaiser Wilhelm is a matter of common 
knowledge. This person said to them come, and they came; go, and 
they went; do this, and they did it. Is he, then,—people pertinently 
asked,—the Egyptian Government to whom they were accredited? Is 
the administration of Egypt one of the prerogatives t# gosse of the 
lay Pope of Islam? “The Lord our God would not have given 
“Himself such great paing with our German Fatherland and people if 
“He was not keeping great things in’store for us,” the Kaiser once 
assured his subjects. Possibly. But even if the Teutons be the 
chosen people, surely Egypt is not the promised land. 

Yet very odd things occasionally happen in the country of 
Cleopatra, things made or arranged in Germany which dovetail very 
imperfectly with the native or British political stracture in the Nile 
Valley. Take that mysterious incident of the Mohammedan Deputa- 
tion which consults with a member of the German Agency—a personal 
friend of the. Kaiser’s—imstead of concertng with the Khedivial 
Government. Well, as Fate would have it, there chanced to be 
in Cairo, just at that very moment, three German officers, all of 
them ready, able and eager to take the whole matter out of the hands 
of the Egyptian .Government and arrange it—yjust from a feeling of 

pure philanthropy. Curiously enough these German officers were all 
on ae service, and: all happened by some mysterious providential 
dispensation—*the Lord God giving Himself great pains with our 
“German people”—to be on the spot at the critical moment 
Unanimously all three expressed their desire to quit the attractions 
of the gay capital and repair to the scene of the dispute on the 
frontier. German officers on active service, meddling in‘an Egyptian 
frohtier question on which the Kaiser’s man of confidence is consulted 
in preference to the Khedivial Government, form a striking picture. 
Then, and only then, did Europeans pay any heed to the presence of 
these warriors’ who were so eager to patch up that border conflict. 
They would, of course, have “settled it for good,” and as soon as the 
quarrel was reopened, Germany would have had a good right to.be 
appealed to and to arbitrate, seeing that it was she who would have 
marked out the boundary. 
The representatives of the German Empire in Mohammedan 
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countries, such as Turkey, Persia, Egypt, are not themselves open 
followers of the Prophet; but one and all they are sticklers for the 
political conventions and traditions of Islam. Like the devout man 
whose prayer in a Jewish synagogue has been preserved to us, they 
are not as other men, they do things in their own peculiar, but 
efficacious, way. For instance, the present German Consul-General, 
when appointed to Cairo, did not journey thither direct as all his 
colleagues did. Conscious of what he and his august master owed 
to the Shadow of God, whose military substance they are deemed to 
be, he proceeded first to Constantinople to do homage to the spiritual 
Head of all Islam. Graciously received by His Majesty the Sultan, the 
German Consul received possibly the blessing and certainly the 
authorisation of the Caliph to proceed to His Majesty’s province of 
Egypt. “Well done, thou good and faithful servant” 


A RAW SPOT MUST BE KEPT IN EVERY BODY 
POLITIC FOR THE MAILED FIST. 


What all peace-loving Great Powers of Europe are now mortally 
afraid of is that Germany, at a cntical moment, may pull the wires 
that set in motion a Mohammedan enemy within their walls And 
there is no denying that a man’s worst foes are those of his own house- 
hold. Fancy an upnsing of the Mohammedan element in India and 
Egypt during a war in which Great Britain’s resources were already 
taxed to the very utmost. It would give the finishing stroke to the 
blows of Fate. Or imagine France and Russia in an analogous 
position under corresponding conditions. Those countries would then 
be at the mercy of their rival, who need apprehend no war. The very 


_ threat of hostilities would suffice to strike mortal terror to the hearts 


oe 


of Germany’s “enemies.” That being so, it is not, perhaps, wonderful 
still less is it inexplicable, that the Kaiser's policy should aim at 
obtaining some Such powerful leverage for use agaist France, 
England and Russia The only astonishing thing is that those 
countries should themselves help him voluntarily to secure it. 

And this longing to have her hand near the Achilles heel of the 
French colonial possessions explains the curious policy followed by 
Germany in Morocco. It is the result of a simple calculation. In the 
body politic of each State with which Germany may clash there must 
be a raw spot never allowed to heal and withirl easy reach of the 
mailed fist. Whenever the need arises the fist will descend upon that 
spot ungently. That, in brief, is her policy as it appears to many 
observant foreigners, and it is said to be supplemented by the 
determination to keep an apple of discord ever dangling or rolling 


_ between those pairs of nations which seem disposed to wipe out old 


scores and come to a permanent agreement. Spalte und walte. And 
what wilt fill the peace-loving British reader with alarm is the impres- 


sion which he will probably receive from reading Professor Delbriick’s 
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recent article*'—namely, that even moderate sensible Germans 
hold that France and England should not be allowed to come together 
and make friends without Germany’s consent, which cannot be had 
without payment No decision shall be taken in any part of the 
world: in which. the Kaiser has not collaborated. Such would seem to 
be the formula, and the Morocco tangle is one of the -results- of its 
application. But “the finesse of German diplomacy will not be 
“ questioned.” | 

The two questions which serve to focus the political maxims of 
the Kaisers Government deal with the projected bank and the 
policing of the Moorish ports, and they are interesting only by reason 
of the opportunity which they offer for creating a raw spot in the 
body politic of the French Republic. Beyond that they are meaning- 
less to Prince Bülow, the Kaiser and the German people. For 
neither Germany’s commercial interests nor her selfless desire to see 
order and good government in Morocco justify any anxiety on these 
points. If good government, just laws and tolerable order were really 
desired by the Kaiser, he himself would have been the first to see that 
France alone can secure these boons. But that is not the aim. What 
is alleged to be wanted is the. power to bring a nest of hornets about 
France’s ears, whenever this happens to be in Germany’s interests, 
or, say, until and unless the Republic consents to take over the rôle of 
Satellite to the Empire. The French Colonial possessions shall be in 
chronic danger of insurrections, holy wars and civil war itself ; and it 
shall depend upon Germany, acting through any one of the petty 
Powers in Europe, to make this peril at any moment acute. France 
shall continue to own colonies and to maintain her status in the 
Mediterranean by the syfferance of Germany. Small wonder that 
M. Sarrien, like M. Rouvier and like M. Delcassé, utters an emphatic 
non placet. 


THE MEANING OF GERMANY’S PROPOSALS 
RESPECTING BANK AND POLICE. 

There are two ways of thus turning France’s African possessions 
into a fief held of the Teutonic warlord on good behaviour: one by 
obtaining a foothold for Germany herself in Morocco, and the other 
by the apparently harmless process of internationdlisation. And as 
the former scheme is impracticable, the latter is being furthered at 
the conference. Hence the “obstinacy” of the French, who see clearly 
what is coming. Internationalise Morocco, and you have set a snake 
. like Nidhdgg to gnaw away the great ash Yggdrasil, so that its utter 
destruction is but a question of time. That is why the representatives 
of the Republic are so resolute about a matter which in itself seems to 
many quite insignificant. But, in truth, it is vital, as everybody knows 
who understands the Arab psychology and the nature of the French 
domination m Tunis and Algeria The proposal for the creation óf ' 

* Preussische Jahrbücher, March, 1906. 
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a bank of all nations, for instance, seems at first sight quite innocent. 
An international bank with a fixed number of shares to be distributed 
among the States of Europe; what more fair than that? Well, the 
=rench—to whom the very smallest concession is gall and wormwood, 
secause at best it is like a leap in the dark—have agreed to yield on 
“his point and to have a bank opened with fifteen shares, of which 
eleven States shall have one each, and France, who is the ‘principal 
¿od virtually the only creditor of the Moorish Government, shall 
neceive four. A noteworthy concession Germany, on her part, 
<dmits in words very willingly that France hag special claims in 
iforocco, but whenever it comes to the point, she vetoes every 
proposal tending to embody these claims in practical privileges. 
Hence the four-share suggestion is scouted in Berlin, and two offered 
nstead. Moreover, each of the representatives of foreign Powers in 
[forocco is to be invested with the right to superintend the operations 
cf the new bank. Each of the political representatives—* What,” ask 
the French, “have politics to do with financial institutions? If you 
“found a bank, let it be a bank; but if you want a political bureau, 
“why carry it on with the clumsy machinery of a bank? We cannot 
“allow a business concern to be run on political lines Once admit 
“that principle and there is an end to every other. For the sake of 
“Solitical success a State will often sacrifice enormous sums of money, 
“and rightly. On the other hand, in order to make a good stroke of 
“susiness, bankers often ignore politics altogether. How, then, can 
“zhe two principles be combined?” 

But the bank difficulty is not insoluble. It is the question of 
policing of the ports which has really brought the conference to a 
deadlock, and one does not yet see how it is to be satisfactorily 
settled, because of the irreconcilable principles underlying the German 
ard the French contentions. Apparently there is no opposition 
between them. Fyance has no designs on Morocco, acknowledges the 
iniependence of the Sultan, and disavows the intention of working. 
fœ a protectorate; Germany, on the other hand, makes no claim for 
teritory, for special rights or commercial interests. But she asks for 
th= internationalisation of the country, and this France will not, cannot 
wth safety admit. And the reason is this: There is so much in 
ccnmon among the populations of Tunis, Algeria and Morocco that 
if France’s authority were shaken in the eyes of'the Moors—as it will 
beif.the Sultanate is made amenable to international institutions—the 
diticulty, always serious, of holding the other peoples in ‘check will be 
increased a hundredfold. Hitherto France’s representative was the 
spokesman of civilisation in Morocco. Whatever reforms: have been 
eff=cted up to the present were the direct outcome of the pressure 
breught to bear upon the Maghzen by the French. And'now the 
German Kaiser steps forward, flatters the embryonic Sultan, bestows 
high sounding titles upon him, and encourages him to flout France. 
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Naturally the barbarian is delighted and feels grateful to Abdul . 
Fiamid for his wise counsel and to Kaiser Wilhelm for his efficacious | 
support. “Those Christians are at daggers drawn. Allah o 
And if the upshot of the struggle is the diplomatic defeat of Fran 

not only will her Colonial Empire be in perpetual danger of a terri 
upheaval, but now at tbis very moment tangible results of a disas 
kind are sure to be produced. Nay, they are already being felt a | 
seen. Here are a few of-the facts 


ARABS AND BERBERS HAIL WILHELM AS THES . 
LIBERATOR FROM THE FRENCH. 








For two years the Government ot the Republic laboured in tly 
to establish order on a permanent basis on their Algerian ers, 
and at last they succeeded. The cheering result is hardly ears 
old to-day, and already Germany’s determined attempt to ge -whip 
hand of France as a Mediterranean Power, by m £ the 
Protectorate of Islam, has produced a dangerous ferm mg the 
Algerian tribes which may at any moment culminate in hed and 


rebellion. This change followed almost immediately / e visit of 
Kaiser Wilhelm to Tangiers) Soon after the mon nad sailed 
away, the representative of the Maghzen at Oudjda received instruc- 
tions to cease his friendly relations with the French authorities. Now 
that alone is an ominous symptom. Naturally, it has since been 
developing, and will in time—if the French are beaten at the green 
table—lead to far-reaching troubles. But it is not all The tribes of 
Zenaga were among the most loyal people of the oasis of Figuig, and, 
indeed, of the whole colony, and as they periodically bartered their 
dates, oil, skins, sheep and goats for rifles and ammunition, they felt 
beholden to the power which allowed them thus to live and thnve 
without anxiety or apprehension for life or property. Well, the Amel 
of Figuig recently wrote a letter to the Pasha of Tangiers instructing 
him to damp the loyal sentiments of these tribes, to tell them to keep 
their powder dry and to wait until the German friends of the Prophet 
should come to oust the French. They were to worship the rising sun 
and turn from the sun that was set. 

And those instances are typical of many. For they are all isolated 
manifestations of a spirit which spread like wildfire, and grew more 
and more intense as time went on. At first it was a change of arbiters 
that was looked forward to with longing. “The French must scuttle, 
“the Germans, our friends, will take their place, and then a new era 
“will begin.” That was the primitive formula of the people’s hopes 
Then it changed considerably, as a letter recently forwarded by the 
Pasha of Tangiers to the Amel of Figuig proves. That missive 
contained an interesting item of news to the effect that “the Protector 
“of Islam, Kaiser Wilhelm, will shortly compel the French to evacuate , 
“the oases of Sahara which were occupied in 1900.” The state of 
mind of warlike Arab and Berber tribes, chafing at every yoke, and 
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listening to this piece of good news, may well be imagined. And that 
rebellious disposition is being maintained by the propagation of 
tidings which cannot but be welcome to people who hate the very 
name of Christians. Thus every bazaar in all those parts rang with 
the glad tidings that Germany was landing at Agadir arms and 
ammunition for the brave men of Tafilalet, who are to gird their loins 
for the impending struggle for independence. This report was 
confirmed in due time, and the Governor of Tafilalet, Mulay Rashid, 
, received word that he was to get everything ready for the glorious 
combat. Bu Amama, he was assured, would be also found on the 
war path, helpful as an ally, formidable as an enemy. 

All these and other rumours are gradually merging into an ominous 
whisper that a holy war is about to be promulgated against the French 
with the moral and military support of the German Protector of 
Islam. This mighty potentate is believed to have already challenged 
the head of the Republic to disgorge the prey seized four years ago 
on pain of having it wrested from him by force. The new Ben Zireg 
Railway, which ought to have been opened to traffic some time ago, 
could not be exploited just then owing to some technical difficulties, 
whereupon the Amel of Fignig, hearing of the postponement, 
explained it by saying: “Sultan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, and Kaiser 
“Wilhelm forbade the French to open their line” The Dui Menia 
tribes, who got on very well with the French, whose administration 
they themselves craved, have now, so to say, gone over to the 
enemys camp. They are industriously spreading or ingeniously 
commenting on the report that France will soon be forced to lose her 
hold of Berghent and Tabzaza When M. Fallières was elected 
President of the Republic, the Amel of Figuig, despite his sulky mood, 
had to order out his garrison and fire the regulation salutes. And he 
did so-with as good grace as possible, consoling his friends as well as 
himself with the, remark: “Very soon our own turn will come for 
“rejoicings, thanks to our German friends.” Finally, even the 
Marabout of Kenadsa, who had induced the French authorities to 
undertake the construction of a hospital for the natives, had the hardi- 
hood to forbid them to carry out their promise—after the Kaiser’s visit. 


A PLAIN STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


Now, if all these threatenmg changes have been caused by the 
interference—hitherto theoreticat—of Germany in matters which 
admittedly do not concem her, what would be the consequence of a 
real diplomatic defeat of France? Is it not evident that the very 
existence of her colonial system in Tunis, the Oases, nay, of Algeria 
itself will be called in question? And if over and above the French 
Government were impolitic or weak enough to agree to the inter- 
nationalisation of Morocco, the August Protector of Islam would, so to 
say, hold France’s Mediterranean, African, European status in the 
‘hollow of bis unmailed hand. The French political organisation in 
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Africa is uniform and hyper-sensitive, its vitality is so evenly 
distributed that the destruction of one part affects the whole. Shake 
Tunis and Algiers feels the shock. It might be likened to a long dry 
towel, seven-eighths of which are in a place from which all moisture is 
excluded. But even if only one-eighth be immersed in a pail of 
water, the saturation of the other seven-eighths is only a question of - 
time. And in this important respect the interests of France differ 
from those of the other States which possess colonies and 
dependencies. If, therefore, the question that is really being tried at 
Algeciras were stated fairly and fully in the light of this difference, 
there is not a single unbiassed Power or person in Europe or the world 
who would blame France for insisting on her indefeasible rights) And 
the following would seem to be a fair statement of the issue. France 
has long had certain possessions in Africa which cost her enormous 
sums of money and tens of thousands of lives. Nobody openly 
challenges her right to hold them further. But stealthily this right is 
not only being challenged, but counteracted, and because the ways are 
dark and devious people fail to see them. It is as though one should 
say to the person desirous of keeping the towel dry: “You have a 
“perfect right to keep seven-eighths of it away from all moisture. 
“I fully recognise that and intend scrupulously to respect your wish. 
"All T'ask is to be allowed to immerse one-eighth of it in water 


“Nothing more.” ... 
WAYS THAT ARE DARK AND TRICKS THAT ARE VAIN. 


In estimating the relative worth of the concessions made at Algeciras. 
by France and Germany respectively, we should bear in mind the 
cardinal fact that France is playing for a vital interest, Germany for 
one that still remains to be created. The former Power is on its. 
defence, while the latter is preparing an attack. If France gives way 
on the question of internationalisation the whole political structure of 
Europe will, of necessity, break up, and the Teutonisation of the 
Continent march apace. The two things may seem very far apart to. 
pohticians engrossed in home affairs, but positis ponendis it is the case 
of the immersed towel 

The methods by which the chess game is being played by Germany 
at Algeciras are severely criticised by all who get a glimpse at what 
goes on behind the scenes. There is a flavour of the Heathen Chinee 
about them, people complain who would like to see the mutual 
relations of States treated with the same frankness with which men of 
honour carry on their affairs in private life. And first and foremost 
they are scandalised by the way in which the Press is manipulated. 
Will o’ the wisps are created and artless people misled until they have 
lost their opportunity. A day’s delay may make all the difference 
between success and failure. Indignation is expressed at the cold, 
well thought-out system by which reports, insinuations, and half truths 
are set in circulation, almost always by the very persons or friends of 
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the persons whom they are meant to mislead. That, it is said, is the 
complicated method. The simpler way is the direct transmission of 
important information at the “psychological moment” through one 
of the numerous channels which are aed to be ever at the disposal 
of the German Government. 

Take a characteristic instance which happened a very short time 
ago. The Germans knew of—I should be sorry to endorse the 
opinion of those who say that they caused—the aggressive disposition 
manifested by the Arabs, Berbers and Moors during the past few 
months. They would probably feel aggrieved if one accused them of 
trying to fan these embers into a flame. And yet certain of their 
actions seem open to that interpretation. For example: The French 
general who commands the sub-division of Ain-Sefra, jaded by hard 
work, repaired to Tlemcen for just two days’ rest, which according 
to all accounts he had richly earned. Hardly was he gone, however, 
when the influential Cologne Gazette informed Germany and the world 
that the object of his journey was not a few hours’ repose, but the 
preparation of military action against Morocco. That serious piece 
of news was, of course, flashed back to Tangiers, forwarded to Fez 
and spread in all directions with such embellishments as candid friends 
and frank enemies of the Republic cared to add. And it is needless 
to say that the hostility of the Moors, which has been growing in 
mtensity ever since the Kaiser’s visit, was increased by this newspaper 
canard. The same journal and other German papers are continually 
asserting—the French complain—that the Republic is industriously 
supporting the Roghi against the Sultan of Morocco, whereas it 1s matter 
of common knowledge that the contrary is the fact. Indeed, the friend- 
ship of the Republic for the Sultan goes so far that France has 
supported at her own expense these Moorish tribes which were driven 
from their places by the Roghi Now it is irritating to a people 
which has thus gone out of its way to oblige the ruler of the Moorish 
people to be brand-marked throughout the world as an intriguer 
against him And when this is done by rivals who boast of their 
disinterestedness and fairness, it must be truly galling. 

Again, the French Government felt aggrieved by the strange but 
methodic conduct of a peripatetic Teuton who is described as “an 
“ Orientalist,” and who recently made a trip to South Africa, bound on 
a scientific errand. It appears that this savant first entered into close 
relations with the heads of certain fanatical Mohammedan sects and 
sodalities, and then paid a visit to Paris, where—always in the interests 
of science—he sought to have printed in Arabic a pamphlet over the 
signature of a Senoussi* chief which was a clever and perfidious incite- 
ment to a holy war against the Christian infidels. In Paris this 


* Sidi Senouss!, who was proclaimed Mahdi in 1858, founded a sect which is also 
R secret society ‘composed of strict Mohammedans whose aim is to conquer the 
infidels and the or and found a Pan-Jslamic Empire. Numerous colonies of the 
eee seer en ay and Morocco. Twenty-three years ago it 
counted over three erents 
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accomplished Oriental scholar failed to get the work printed; but in 
Cairo, where even’ Turkish delegations confound the German agency 
with the Khedivial Government, the philippic was duly set up in type 
and then smuggled into Algeria, where it was seized by the authorities. 
The point of the story is that this eminent Orientalist was very well 
recommended by distinguished personages who vouched for his 
“scientific disinterestedness.”- To provoke a bloody rebellion in 
Algeria, which to all intents and purposes is an integral part of France 
proper, may be a pious act from a religious point of view or a patriotic 
deed from a German angle of vision. But “scientific disinterested- 
“ness” is hardly the term by which plain people would describe it 

These examples are cited in France and elsewhere as characteristic, 
and their effect upon people who ask nothing better than to live in 
peace with all their neighbours is depressing. But it’s an il wind that 
blows nobody good ; so long as the war-cloud hangs over Europe Russia 
will not receive the money without which she cannot resume her place in 
the international hierarchy and help to keep Germany in hers. Thus. 
the Foreign Office m Berlin is killing two birds with one stone. 

Berlin is the emporium of news from all parts of the world to all 
parts of the world. London, no doubt, spends immeasurably more 
money on the raw material, but nowhere else is it so carefully worked 
up as on the banks of the Spree. Sometimes journalists fail to 
recognise their own message after it has gone through the political © 
mil “Raw news” resembles the rough wines of Greece and Russia 
after they have been “treated” by the wme growers of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy. The process is become a fine art, and even those who 
dislike all political news manipulations admit that if it were nght that 
harmless messages should be barbed with the sharp points of political 
purpose, it could not be done more thoroughly than in the Prussian 
capital Now ever since the Conference met at Algeciras all the 
wheels of this intricate machinery have, it is affirmed, been incessantly 
rolling and occasionally carrying public opinion with them. Berlin 
has thus supplied Europe and America day after day with unfavour- 
able comments upon France’s attitude and laudatory homilies on 
Germany’s sacrifices for peace. Certain of these elucubrations appeared 
for several days running in the Russian Press until the readers were 
quite hypnotised and the wished-for effect attained. Even the official 
journals fell into the snare and good-naturedly published insidious 
attacks on their ally. All in good faith, for at that very moment the 


Russian delegate at Algeciras was energetically supporting France. 


PERFIDIOUS ALBION BETRAYS FRANCE TO 
HORRIFIED GERMANY. 

But the acme of ingenuity in news manufacturing and of short- 
sightedness in statesmanship was attained the other day at Algeciras. 
It assumed the form of an important statement wrapped up in a 
seemingly harmless message, implying that the attitude of the British 
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delegate there was officially favourable to France, but at bottom 
friendly to Germany, by the very force of things. The German repre- 
sentative, one was led to conjecture, if one believed the report, bad 
had a friendly chat with Sir Arthur Nicholson, in which the British 
delegate stated or implied that respect for our written engagements 
forces us to espouse France’s quarrel in public, but that our sense of 
justice shows us clearly enough that the nghts of the dispute are all 
on Germany’s side. Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. Now 
that was a most valuable piece of news, if news it was, and its effect 
upon public opinion must be immediate and momentous. For it was 
calculated to influence the attitude of all the Powers. Germany was 
galled at finding herself in a mmority of two or even one in the very 
Conference which she herself had called together for the condemnation 
of France. What European public opinion, as voiced by the delegates 
at Algeciras, had been saying, was that if might was on the side of the 
Teutons, right characterised the cause of the French. And even 
Germany cannot score much of a success in a quarrel which is 
manifestly unjust in the eyes of the world. Moreover, it was a painful 
humiliation to sink in the bog into which she had lured France, and 
then to be laughed at for her ungainly movements and clumsy attempts 
to flounder out again. So to remedy this a report was suddenly and 
sedulously circulated that Germany’s proposals were approved by all 
the Powers represented at the Conference. By all? Yes, 
unanimously. Doubtless, then, even France's ally, Great Britain, 
admitted in her heart of hearts that Germany was advocating the cause 
of humanity, truth, justice; whereas France—well, she could not fitly 
say anything very bad of her ally to whom she was bound to give her 
vote, but—veritas odium parit. Truth will out and innocence 13 
sure to be vindicated at long last. 

The world was electrified by the discreetly-worded “news.” French 
people rubbed their eyes and read it again. But there could be no 
doubt about it. ° The message had indeed been delivered and could 
have come only from the source of sources. Therefore it was 
implicitly believed by many. In France, Austria, Italy, Hungary, 
Russia, the United States, people read and wondered. Questions were 
flashed along the wire from London to Algeciras. Had Sir Arthur 
Nicholson given any ground for such a bewildering assertion? Sir 
Arthur Nicholson himself may well have been more astonished than 
most. He certainly never could have said anything to Count Tatten- 
bach or anybody else which could be twisted by any license of inter- 
pretation into the amazing assertion in question. The statement had 
no foundation, in fact. It is superfluous to expend emotion upon 
political methods of this nature. It ought to suffice to know that they 
are employed regularly and not always unsuccessfully. Since then a 
proposal has been made for an international journal to be founded 
for the purpose of refuting or nailing such base coin to the counter. But 
a bulky budget of daily contradictions would have no chance of success. 
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True friends of Germany, who yearn to see permanent peace and 
friendship established between the two peoples, sincerely deplore the 
use of expedients like that of the eminent German Orientalist who 
hawked about his Arabic incitement to insurrection until he found a 
printer in Cairo, and that of the worthy German politician who, by way 
of winning France’s friendship, thus implicitly accused England of 
treachery and Sir Arthur Nicholson of knavery, holding them up for 
at least twenty-four hours to the execration of a righteous world. 
Germany may be the Salt of the Earth, but if the salt hath lost its 
savour wherewith shall even Turkey be salted? 


IS PERSIA TO BECOME A SECOND MOROCCO? 


Iran is the other independent Mohammedan Power which is still 
waiting to be quickened into active political life by the vivifying 
breath of the Teutonic Ezekiel As it lies wholly out of Germany’s 
orbit, the attitude towards Persia of the Berlin Foreign Office has for 
years been passive. Once, indeed, 2 concession was obtained for a 
railway to be built on the great pilgrim route leading from Hamadan 
to Kerbela, a concession which was not utilised, and owing to the 
indifference of the German or the energy of the Russian Legation is 
beheved to have lapsed. For years, too, the Kaiser has been repre- 
sented at Teheran by a diplomatist of the good old school who attached 
more importance to the observance of diplomatic tradition than to the 
brand new rules promulgated since Herr Holstein prepared the revised 
version of the Bismarckian Gospel But now at last the psycho- 
logical moment would seem to have come. For changes are being 
made all along the line. For instance, the good-natured Saxon who 
watched over Germany’s interests in Teheran has been transferred to 
China, and his place given to an energetic and pushing Consul who is 
thoroughly versed in the language and politics of the East, speaks 
Turkish fluently, is an ardent advocate of the Bagdad Railway 
enterprise and a personal friend of Wilhelm IL Obviously a new 
departure is being made, and simultaneously therewith come rumours 
that as the Anglo-French extente was followed and shaken by a 
Morocco question, the anticipated Anglo-Russian estente will be 
accompanied, or perhaps preceded, by a Persian question which will 
set the would-be friends by the ears—for the ultimate good of peace 
and culture. Policies, like mushrooms, are thought to derive their 
ethical characteristics from the soil, and what is poisonous in one 
country may be wholesome in another. Thus every torpedo-boat built 
by Great Britain is a floating menace to Europe, whereas every battle- 
ship constructed by. Germany is a fresh guarantee of peace. 

Meanwhile reports have been circulating in Central Europe that 
Germany is-aiming at an arrangement with the new French Cabinet 
by bartering her suddenly-made claims in Morocco against the further- 
ance of her slowly-built interests in Asia Minor. In other words, 
French capital is to participate in the Bagdad Railway enterprise. 
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A few years ago both France and England were prepared to join the 
syndicate on the basis of Germany’s one-sided proposals when a 
sudden wave of public opinion frustrated the efforts of the easy-gomg 
Governments. Unerring instinct told the peoples that the two Cabinets 
were being made mere tools of the Berlin Foreign Office, and that 
their collaboration would subserve German interests in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia at the expense of Russia, France and Great Britain. The 
French Government backed out when England refused to join and 
Russia declined to approve; but there has always been a considerable 
party in France who favoured the venture. Their motives are quite 
intelligible. In the first place the undertaking is lucrative, it will offer 
to the well-to-do čourgeois the safest of four per cent. investments 
attainable in the Twentieth Century. Then, again, if the railway prove 
as profitable and grandiose an undertaking as the Suez Canal, what 
weeping and gnashing of teeth there will be in France if her Govern- 
ment now discourages the population from’participating in it Lastly, 
hearty co-operation would enable France to free herself from the 
horrible Moorish nightmare, and this relief would be cheap at the price. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 
SCHEME. 


But Russia discountenances the scheme to-day almost as strongly 
as she did three years ago, and so long as she remains in this frame 
of mind it is doubtful whether France or Great Britain will co-operate 
with Germany. The motives set before British politicians by German 
psychologists and promoters are distinctly weak. Divested of high , 
falutin’ phrases, they consist of commercial sacrifices probably to 
be followed by political disadvantages. Thus we shall begin by 
taxing our sea-borne trade and may end by seeing ourselves dragged 
mto a quarrel with Russia However all this may be in the future, 
present rumour deals only with France and her Eastern neighbour, 
asserting that if M. Sarrien sees his way to support Germany with 
money and credit in Asia Minor, the Kaiser will magnanimously 
give way in Morocca For nobody any longer pretends that for 
Germany the destiny of the Moors is anything more than a means 
to an end, a doubtful means to a selfish end. Even the respected 
spokesman of the German Moderates, who stretch out the hand of 
friendship to the British people, avows this without deprecating it. 
“Tt ig not a question of Morocco,” writes Professor Delbrück, “but 
“whether Germany shall in principle be excluded from the world- 
“politics of the Great Powers of the world; whether she may make 
“her voice heard when they fix the partition of the earth or must 
“accept their decrees in silence; in a word, whether the German 
“Empire is or is not a genuine and ‘ full’ Great Power. It was to settle 
“that question, and not for the possession of this or that slice of 
“territory that the great wars of the world’s history have ever been 
“fought. . . . Morocco was for us the opportunity which enabled the 
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“German Empire at last to push with powerful shoulder jolt against 
“the Anglo-French system of suppressing and eliminating us from 
“world politics. In the course of a few weeks it will appear whether : 
“the Western Powers are in reality bent on maintaming this over- 
“bearing exclusion, and then it is the sword that will and must 
“decide.”™ 


IS CORDIAL FRIENDSHIP POSSIBLE BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND? 


Coming from the German Liberal and Moderate Party, this out- < 


spoken declaration and undisguised menace ‘probably constitutes one 
of the most significant and most deplorable events that have been 
recorded in the Fatherland since the outburst of anti-English passion 
there that accompanied the Boer war. For it shows clearly that an 
abyss still divides us from our Continental cousins, that words which 
connote certain clean-cut ideas for English people have a wholly 
different meaning for Germans, and, in consequence, that when we 
fancy we are leaning upon a granite wall we are really pressing upon 
a broken German reed. Thus, when France and England agreed to 
wipe out old scores and imagined they had done a good work and 
merited well of all Europe and the world, Germany—official and 
popular Germany—approved and applauded. Why? It was a mere 
diplomatic form we are told.. But the instant France lost the 
military support of her ally, official Germiany changed her tone and 
cried: “No, that agreement of yours is a bad, not a. good, work 
“No agreement between two Powers shall be concluded until Germany 
“has had her say on the matter. The States that wipe.out old scores 
“without consulting us are really bent on depriving us of our rights 
“as a Great Power; they want to eliminate us from world politics 
“Without the co-operation of the German Kaiser no decision shall 
“be taken on earth. Who refuses to endorse that maxim provokes 
“war. You say England and France have the right to become 
“friends. We answer that we hold their friendship to be a wanton 
“attempt to deprive our German Fatherland of her rights as a great 
“World Power, and unless you change your point of view for ours and 
“draw the practical consequences from it, the sword must decide 
“between us.” That appears to be Germany’s contention in its 
moderate form done into plain English. 

And as France is being treated to-day, so will England be dealt 
with to-morrow. The principle is the same. No cordial under- 
standing will hinder that. It is as certain as that fire will burn 
Therefore the people of Great Britain ought to be told authoritatively 
to divest themselves of any illusions on that score. It is meet that 
we should live on a neighbourly footing with Germany, and it is 
natural that we should note the enormous difficulty now standing in 

* Preussische Jakriticher, March, 1906. None of the italics are in the original. 
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the way of cordial friendship with profound regret. Had it been 
only the two Governments that temporarily misunderstood each other, 
the harm done might be soon remedied. But when the two peoples 
themselves stand on opposite sides of a ravine and one of them 
refuses to allow it to be bridged, then their relative positions in the 
present and the future may be more easily estimated than altered. 


HOW THE WOLF MAY DWELL WITH THE LAMB 
IN BAGDAD. 


The crux of the Anatolian problem as it is apprehended in Berlin 
is this: Russia's assent being indispensable before France or England 
will collaborate in the Bagdad Railway scheme, at what price can it 
be had? Itis not for Englishmen to make any suggestions on the 
subject, but it may not be amiss to unfold a plan which was made 
in Germany by persons who, it should be premised, are neither on 
the railway board nor interested financially in the scheme. These 
gentlemen believe that Russia’s objections might be overcome if she 
received that branch of the Bagdad Railway which would connect 
Kerbela, the shrine of devout Shiites, with Kermanshah and Hamadan. 
As the Russian line is already completed down to the Araxes this 
concession would enable her to unite the Transcaucasian with the 
Bagdad Railway, and thus find the long wished-for egress to ice-free 
waters. To this transaction England’s consent would presumably be 
necessary, seeing that as matters now stand Persia could not well 
make any important concession to the Tsar’s Government without 
giving the British nation equal grounds for satisfaction. The con- 
crete form which this recognition of similar claims might take would 
probably be a purely British line from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf, 
giving to Indian trade that access to South Persia and Mesopotamia 
which has so long been desired. 

The Russian line is already completed as far as Julfa, and from 
there southwards to Tabreez there is a road on which rails could be 
laid as soon as the Perso-Russian convention forbidding railway 
construction in the Shah’s dominions comes to an end. Further, from 
Tabreez to Hamadan there is a road going south-south-west which 
could also, but much less easily, be turned into a railway. From 
Hamadan to Kermanshah, Bagdad and Kerbela, where Hussein is 
buried, there exists the well-marked route trodden by the feet of 
millions of pious pilgrims. And this branch of the line would probably 
be the most profitable of all From the European point of view, 
which, although by no means identical with the British angle of 
vision, is perhaps worth considering, among the advantages promised 
by this project is the internationalisation of Koheit, which would 
become a second Port Said, while British commercial interests would 
be furthered by the access given to Bagdad from the Persian Gulf. 
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As against these advantages, however, it should not be forgotten 
that there are very many drawbacks to be apprehended and very 
serious sacrifices to be made at the outset. Thus, Great Britain would 
be called upon to tax her own exports to Turkey in favour of 
Germany's concession, and also to withdraw from the P. and O. 
steamers and the French and Italian railways the contracts for the 
Indian mail, which would be thehceforward handed over to the Teuton. 

If over and above this we are asked to forego the railway from 
Bagdad to the Gulf, while Germany constructs a branch line from 
Bagdad to the Persian frontier near Kermanshah, no British Cabinet 
could for a moment entertam the idea For that would give to 
Germany Russta’s trade-from the Caucasus and British trade from the 
Persian Gulf, and also bestow upon her the command of the best and 
and only trade route into Persia. And this, it is whispered on the 
banks of the Spree, is the policy which the new and energetic repre- 
sentative of the Kaiser in Teheran will be instructed in the first 
instance to seek to realise. As in, Morocco, however, a good deal of 
that may be abated later on` For Europe may think and say what 
it will, but Germany is resolved to do what she will in Asia Minor. 


THE MISSING LINK IN THE EUROPEAN CHAIN. 


The primary cause of all Europe’s troubles is the temporary paralysis 
of Russia. If the Tsardom Were strong and united, we should hear 
much less of Germany’s rights as a “full Great Power,” or of the need 
‘of an appeal to the sword to enforce them. The balance of Europe is 
upset for the time being, and what timid or far-sighted politicians 
apprehend is that irreparable mischief may have been done before it 
is restored. The first condition sime gud non of Russia’s restoration to 
her place in the hierarchy of “full” Great Powers is money ; the second 
ig money, and the third is money. Agrarian reforms, educational 
reforms, legislative, administrative, military and naval reforms all need 
money. And the foreign capitalist would fain see the reforms cared 
out before risking his substance. Thus it is a vicious circle which 
Count Witte has set himself to square. But unless the symptoms are 
unusually deceptive, money will be forthcoming as soon as the Morocco 
dificulty has béen smoothed away or set aside to be saved up for 
another occasion. Possibly a round sum may be obtained even 
before that. 

Meanwhile, relatrve order has been restored in the Tsardom, and 
Russia’s well-wishers abroad discreetly ask very few questions 
respecting the cost of it Governments, like individuals, have their 
idiosyncrasies which friends refrain from analysing too closely. The 
revolutionists, it 1s pleaded, were. not particularly scrupulous or 
squeamish when they had their innings, and the troops, being liable 
to the same passions as they, should not be judged more severely. It 
ig at best a sorry piece of special pleading which history will treat as 
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it deserves. An impartial account of the doings of the insurgents and 
the authorities would deserve to rank with the literature of the Spanish 
Inquisition, of the revolt of the Netherlands and of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798—all of them leaves for the waves of Lethe, brutal reminders 
of man’s kinship with the tiger, the wolf and the jackal. 


THE RUSSIAN EAGLE WITH TWO HEADS. 

A curious and characteristic little episode which will provoke a smile 
on the faces of outsiders happened a few days ago. A violent and 
bloodthirsty “appeal to the Russian people” was issued on the 4th 
March, holding up to popular execration the Jews, and their spokes- 
man, Witte, together with their allies, Germany and England. And the 
pamphlet was approved by the Censure, printed in the Prefecture of 
the Police and scattered broadcast among the masses. Here is the 
exordium of this historic document: “Do you know, brothers, who is 
“the main cause of all our disasters? Are you aware that the Jews of 
“the whole world who hate Russia, the Armenians and likewise Germany 
“and England have struck up an alliance, and are resolved to ruin Russia 
“utterly, to carve her into petty realmlets and divide her up among the 
“enemies of the Russian people? Further, it is their intention, later on, 
“by means of cunning and deceit to take the land from the Russian 
“peasants, of whom they will make Jewish slaves; Russian priests they 
“mean to unfrock; and as for Orthodox Churches and monasteries 
“they are for turning them into stables and pigsties’ And in order to 
“rum Russia they first of all egged on the Japanese against us; then 
“while the war was going on they hourly betrayed and sold us to our 
“foes. That is why we suffered such unheard-of defeats... .” 

“The moment these fellows who sold Christ appear among you, tear 
“them, make mincemeat of them, and so cure them of a desire to come 
“among you again, Even now respectable Russian people who love 
“Russia are petitioning the Emperor to make haste and thrust from 
“the presidential’ seat the principal enemy of the Russian people and 
“the chief assistant of the Jews, together with his Jewish wife. . . .” 

That is but a brief extract, but it is quite long enough to characterise 
the Government,-the administration and the situation. And what a 
glimpse it gives one into the bubbling cauldron! There we perceive 
the Minister President, Count Witte, who is supposed to enjoy the 
confidence of the Tsar, yet is deliberately brand-marked as the vilest 
of traitors, the most contemptible of caitiffs for whom stoning by the 
populace is a mild retribution. The masses are exhorted in the name 
of God, His Church and Holy Russia to make mincemeat of this 
hardened criminal and his bare-faced accomplices on the first 
opportunity. And this document is set up and printed in the office of 
the Prefect of the Police, a responsible official under Count Witte’s 
colleague, M. Durnovo. Asked why he allowed such an infamous 
incitement to crime to be printed by the Government Press, this official 
replied that it was because it bore the official authorisation of the 
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Censor who, of course, had read and approved it. And true enough 
the.Censor, whose chief is the same Minister, M. Durnovo, had duly 
written on it: “Permitted by the Censor. St Petersburg, 19th | 
“February (4th March), 1906.” | 

And the upshot of it all? Words, words, worda Alone the author of 
the appeal—an official m the Ministry» of the Interior—has been 
dismissed. Minister Durnovo remains at his post, for he is an indispens- 
able official ; the Censor remains at his post, having received an official 
reprimand, and the Russian eagle continues to have not only two faces 
“ke the Roman Janus, but two heads as well. | 


THE DUMA IN SIGHT. 
But whatever ‘struggles may go on “in Government offices, the 


revolution, or let us rather say, its first phase, is over and done with. 
Popular discontent may still be rife and even ready on fitting occasion 
to culminate in an armed rising. But the other conditions being no 
longer what they were, the results will be very different. The Liberal 
tide may possibly swell as before, but it can no longer overflow its 
banks, which are higher now than then. More than once since the 
22nd January, 1905, the extreme wing of. the Anti-Autocratic Party 
had the destinies of Russia in its hand. But lack of political training, 
nay, of elementary common sense, caused the leaders to play into their 
enemy's hands. Possibly they are wiser now that experience has given 
them a bitter lesson, but they have no longer a chance of prohting by 
it Their resolve to boycott the Duma has found scant support among 
the working men and none among the peasants. True, in St. Peters- 
burg the factory hands have in many cases refrained from choosing 
representatives, not however in obedience to the word of order issued 
by revolutionary committees, but either because the authorities refused 
to allow the preparatory canvassing, or the workmen believed that to 
select voters from their midst would be to denouncg their best men 
to the police. These and kindred motives deterred a considerable 
number of “hands” in St. Petersburg from taking part m the 
elections. But after all only a certain percentage of the whole class 
held back while the peasants ‘and merchants, priests and landed 
proprietors recorded their votes in larger numbers than was anticipated. 
The Duma then will come together, and whatever the political 
convictions of the bulk of its members, it will render the Au 
and the whole political framework of Russia a thing of the past. 
Journalists and prelates may continue to bandy words about the 
meaning of autocracy and split hairs about the changes introduced 
by the Manifesto of the 3oth October, 190s, but facts are stronger 
than fancies, ideas more powerful than bayonets. Imperfect though 
the first Duma mast prove as an instrument of reform, wonders may 
yet be wrought even with that nondescript assembly, if only real 
leaders of the nation come to the front. 
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Even the most radical Press organs in the Tsardom admit this. 
“The creation of the Imperial Duma,” one of them writes, “without 
“the sanction of which no law can ever again be issued, naturally puts an 
“end to the period of absolute monarchy or Autocracy among us, inas- 
“much as it lays down the. principle of constitutional Government.” 

Another radical journal, which is perhaps the fairest and most 
veracious organ in the Empire, writes on this delicate subject as 
follows: “The Duma of the 4th March cannot be included among 
“those creations of human genius which awaken enthusiasm, or on 
“which grandiose hopes may be built. It is no more than a step in 
“the transition to the Duma which Russia needs and which she will 
“doubtless obtain in a not far distant future. None the less, however, 
“it is a legislative institution, and under favourable conditions it may 
“immediately become such an instrument of national and social 
“progress as representative chambers are in constitutional countries."T 


THE PEASANTS SHAKE OFF THE LETHARGY OF AGES. 


There is no longer any doubt that the idea of the Duma, together 
with all that it implies to-day or may involve later on, has aroused the 
Russian people from their lethargy of ages. They are not yet fully 
awake, but at least they are no longer slumbering,—an important fact 
ignored by those short-sighted politicians who, fancying that the past 
may yet be recalled, are dwelling in a fools paradise on the side of an 
abyss. A new spirit is moving over the face of the steppes which 
may regenerate the people in time. The peasants in particular are 
bestirring themselves, everywhere eager to help in the work of reform, 
not quite knowing what to do or whither to go, groping painfully and 
stumbling often, but thinking, reasoning and slowly qualifying them- 
selves to act. In very many places they have but the vaguest idea 
of what the elections mean, but everywhere they appear to feel that it 
is a serious busitfess. Thus they are angry when the electors whom 
they have chosen.do not themselves enter the Duma, but remain in 
the country. “That’s a queer Duma if you can belong to it without 
“going to St. Petersburg at all,” they argue ; and they can hardly grasp 
the facts even when it is explained to them that they have chosen 
only electors, who in turn will choose delegates to the assembly. 
“Its odd,” they object, “very odd.” 


PROGRESS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


They regard the work of voting, however, as an act of grave 
responsibility. Hence they prepare for it by prayer or by attending 
divine service. Thus of peasants in districts situated in the north, 
south, east and west, we read: “In silence they prayed to God and 

* Russ, 7th March, 1906. + Russkia Vedomosti, 11th March, 1906, 
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“then proceeded to vote.” In the Skaroffsk commune (Province of 
Vladimir) the peasants, “having offered up prayers to God and 
“chanted psalms, then recorded their votes.” Before every leap in 
the dark the Russian mooshkik is wont to invoke the assistance of the 
Father of all men, and now. the serious view he takes of the elections 
ig evidenced by his observance of this custom. “Many peasants,” we 
read in another account, when drawing near to the um devoutly made 
“the sign of the cross.” The results of the voting cannot yet be 
summarised for lack of clear categories, Out of the first 120 com- 
munes, however, 72 are said to have chosen Liberal electors, while 
48 delegated Conservatives. And yet the local authorities are credibly 
alleged to have put pressure upon the mooshik to keep him from 
forgetting that “ Codlin’s the friend, not Short” A radical journal 
illustrates how this was done in a part of the province of Voronesh. . 
“A group of young men walking towards the electoral booth. descry 
“a man lying on the ground on the other side of a railing. ‘Who 
““are you, they ask. ‘Shut up,’ is the answer. ‘Are you ill, eh?’ 
** Silence. I am the secret police. I am in ambush.”® : 

In most country districts the elections run on non-political lines, as 
I expected. they would. Ivan, the shifty peasant, or Father Paul, the 
resourceful. Pope, or Ivan Nikélayevitch, the eloquent schoolmaster, 
being respected and trusted, are invested with the confidence of the 
commune. Whether they are Orthodox politicians is immaterial for 
the moment ; the district is glad to think they are honest men and will 
do their duty. The number of priests who have thus been chosen to 
elect deputies is preater than was generally expected. In’ many 
communes peasants and priests form the majority. Here are a few 
samples of telegrams containing election news: “In Alexino twenty 
“peasants have been chosen, five priests and one member of the ` 
“nobility.” “In Sychoffka only peasants have been selected” “In 
“Spassk all ten electors are priests.” “In Nikopol the voting resulted 
“in the return of fifteen peasants and eight priests” “Bakhmout 
“District has chosen six priests, thirty-one peasants, one Pole, five 
“Jews and 151 German colonists,” 

The next act of the drama will be the voting in the second degree 
for deputies, By the middle of May the Duma will meet in the 
Tavrida Palace, and Russia will then find herself on the threshold of a 


new era. Grata superveniet, quae non sperabitur hora. 


E. J. DILLON. 


* Reck, 16th March, 1906. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


` 


N “A Modern Symposium,” published by Messrs. Brimley Johnson 
| and Ince, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson has given us another of those 
brilliant little books which we have come to expect from the author 
of “Letters from John Chinaman.” Like the “Letters,” it is a 
criticism of the tendencies of Western civilisation, witty, penetrating, 
studded with sparkling aperçus of modern political life, and written 
with a rare combination of poetic and philosophic insight that is as 
refreshing as spring water to the traveller lately sandbound in the 
desert of party politics. The book isa study in points of view, cleverly 
presented, not in the manner of Plato’s Symposium, but in a series of 
monologues delivered by the various characters without the inter- 
vention of dialogue. In the hands of a less skilful writer, Mr. 
Dickinson’s method would tend to promote long-winded “speechi- 
“fying” and dulness withal But here we have no suspicion of 
boredom. The mental attitude of each speaker is delineated with 
such imaginative intuition and literary deftmess that the reader's 
attention is held from the first and never allowed to fag. In Mr. 
Mallock’s “New Republic,” which is generally cited as the standard 
book of this kind.in modern literature, much of the interest lies in the 
caricature of well-known personalities Mr. Dickinson, on the 
contrary, avoids caricature altogether, and though two of his speakers 
—Remenham, the Liberal, and Mendoza, the Conservatirve—are 
obviously drawn from the great political antagonists, Gladstone and 
Disraeli, most of the characters are types rather than portraits. Yet— 
and this is one of the chief charms of the book—the author contrives 
go to individualite his types that we find ourselves interested in their 
utterances, not merely as abstract opinions, but as the intimate 
confessions of living persons. 

The machinery is of the simplest. A club known as the Seekers 
meets once a fortnight for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
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house of one or other of the members. Among the members are men 
prominent in politics or in the professions, and representing the most 
diverse views—Remenham, the Liberal leader, and his great opponent 
Mendoza; Lord Cantilupe, a Tory of- the old school, subtly 
distinguished from the Conservative politician; Allison, active in 
socialist propaganda; MacCarthy, an impassioned anarchist; 
Professor Martin, critical and academic; Wilson, the man of science; 
Ellis, the journalist; Coryat, the poet, and others of less note. 
Looking down the list, one marvels at the persuasive’ diplomacy of a 
chairman who could hold such discordant elements suspended in 
temporary harmony. On the occasion of the discussion recorded in 
these pages, the author himself was chairman, the club meeting at his 
country house on a beautiful evening in June. Adjourning after 
dinner to the terrace for coffee and cigars, they talked the summer 
night away, each giving in turn his view of life and the human order 
of thmegs, 

It is impossible to follow here the many lines of thought opened up 
by Mr, Dickinson’s speakers. Taken together, they illustrate a truth 
which it is well to remember in discussing the powers of human 
reason—the constitutional inability of man to exercise his reason 
except under the dominating influence of temperament. There are 
men calling themselves rationalists; yet nothing is more certain than 
that a rationalist was never yet born of woman. What a man 
generally means, when he labels himself with this term, is that he has 
a temperamental antipathy, fostered by environment and circum- 
stances, to supernaturalism and emotionalism ; and he can no more get 
outside his temperament than the most hysterical occupant of the 
penitents’ form ata revival meeting. What difference was there, other 
than temperamental, between John Henry Newman and his brother 
Francis? Equally gifted in intellectual power, it is impossible to 
regard the one as on a lower intellectual plane than the other; yet how 
divergent their views when faced with the riddle of the davri 
Sir Leslie Stephen says somewhere—I have not his exact words 
before me—that reason is that faculty of the human mind with which 
men persuade themselves that what appeals to their emotions also 
appeals to their intellect ; and, as usual, Sir Leslie’s gentle satire gets 
very near the truth, 

Lord Cantilupe, the first of the author’s speakers, is conscious of ' 
the temperamental nature of opinion when he tells us that he is a 
Tory, not because of any opinions he holds, but because it is his © 
character. Others may have principles; he has only prejudices, and 
the first of his prejudices is a disbelief in equality, not merely as a fact, 
but as an ideal “In America, I am told, everyone is always informing 

“vou in everything they do or say, directly or indirectly, that they 
“are as good as you are. That isn’t true, and, if it were, it isn’t good 
“manners to keep on saying it” He likes his butcher or his 
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gardener to take his hat off to him; and if he were a butcher or a 
gardener himself he would find pleasure in standing bareheaded 
before the squire as he now does in the presence of his long. There 
are many Cantilupes in England, and they will play no insignificant 
part in the coming struggle between Individualists and Socialists, for 
their prejudices are rooted deep in human nature. To those of us 
who have not yet lost our interest in men in our solicitude for Man 
there is something infinitely pathetic in the present outlook of the 
genuine Tory. He is, as it were, a twentieth-century Sir Bedivere, 
gazing across the incoming waters of democracy to the spot where 
King Arthur’s passing barge has sunk below the verge, never to 
return. “The .old order changeth, yielding place to new.” Mr. 
Dickinson touches the right note with fine intuition. Cantilupe is 
explaining why he has retired from politics in the prime of life :— 


Henceforth, numbers, or rather those who control numbers, 
will dominate England ; and they will not be the men under whom 
hitherto she has grown great. For people like myself there is 
no longer a place in politics. Those who have got us into the 
mess must get us out of it. Probably they will do so, in their 
own way; but they will make, in the process, a very different 
England from the one I have known and understood and loved. 
We shall have a population of city people, better fed and housed, 
I hope, than they are now, clever and quick and smart, living 
entirely by their heads, ready to turn out in a moment for use 
everything they know, but knowing really very little, and not 
knowing it very well. There will be fewer of the kind of people 
in whom I take pleasure, whom I like to regard as peculiarly 
English, and who are the products of the countryside . . . the 
sort'of men that visitors from town imagine to be stupid because 
they take five minutes to answer a question, and then probably 
answer by asking another; but who have stored up in them a 
wealth of experience far too extensive and complicated for 
them ever to have taken account of it. They live by their 
instincts, not their brains; but their instincts are the slow 
deposit of long years of practical dealings with nature. That 
is the kind of man I like. And I like to live'among them in the 
way I do—in a traditional relation which it never occurs to 
them to resent, any more than it does to me to abuse it. That 
sort of relation you can’t create; it has to grow, and to be 
handed down from father to son. The new men who come on 

~ to the land never manage to establish it. They bring with them 
the isolation which is the product of the cities. . . . I stood for 
Toryism while it meant something; and now that it means 
nothing, though I stand for it no longer, still I can’t help being 
it. The England that is will last my time; the England that is 
to be does not interest me; and it is as well that I should have 
nothing to do with directing it. 


The Liberal, the Socialist, and the Anarchist carry us into another 
world of thought and theory, though they agree with each other no 
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more than they agree with Cantilupe. Then we have the Professor, 
with his critical watering-pot emptied impartially on the enthusiasts 
of every creed; and Wilson, the biologist, who views all political 
problems in the dry light of physical science. For the man of science 
the nineteenth century has developed a wholly new attitude to life. 
The new generation views the present as a mere transition from the 
past into the future. , No longer is the maintenance of the existing 
genération the main consideration in politica, or the salvation of the 
‘individual soul the corner-stone of the ethical structure :— 


We do not now, we who reflect, regard man as an individual, 
nor even as one of a body of contemporaries; we regard him 
as primarily a son and a father. In other words, what we have 
in mind is always the-race; whereas hitherto the central point 
has been the individual or the citizen. . . We no longer conceive. 
the individual save as one in a chain of births. Fatherless, he 
is inconceivable; sonless, he is abortive. His soul, if he have 
one, is inseparable from its derivation from the past and its 
tradition to the future. His duty, his happiness,.his value, are 
all bound up with the fact of paternity; and the same, mutatis 
mutandis, is true of woman. The new generation, in a word, 
has a totally new code of ethics; and that code is directed to 
the end of the perfection of the race. For, and this is the 
second constituent of the modern view, the series of births is 


also the vehicle of progress. 


Whether the progress of the race, to which all other questions are 
subordinate, will be better served by a socialistic or an anti-socialistic 
form of government, is a point that Wilson is willing to settle by 
experiment. Some may ask—and, in the present reviewer's opinion, 
very pertinently—-what is the object of the race if it be not for the 
benefit of the individual? and if each generation of individuals 1s to 
be sacrificed in the interests of succeeding generations ad infinitum, 
why should the individual trouble about the perfection of the race 
at all? It would be interesting to. have Wilson’s ideas of this race 
which is to be perfected by the atrophy of human individuality. 
Vivian, the man of letters, reasoning by analogy, draws his own 
conclusions, “Consider the ant,” he says, “and beware of her! She 
“ig there for a warning. In universal Anthood there are no ants 
“From that fate may men save Man!” 

One of the most interesting of the other points of view is Coryat’s. 
The poet, of course, will have nothing to do with any theory of life 
that takes all the value out of the past and present in order to put it 
into the future. “It’s as though one were to take a bottle and tum 

“it upside down, emptying the wine without noticing it; and then 
“plan how tremendously one will improve the shape of the bottle.” 
For him there is wine in every ‘bottle, however misshapen; and if 
there be no way of improving the bottle without losing the wine, it were 
better to leave it alone. Mr. Dickinson’s prose is at his best in the 
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expression of Coryat’s personality. This must be my last 
conveyance :— 


Of course the things really are bad that you say are bad. But 
they’re so good as well! I mean—well, the other day I read 
one of those dreadful articles—at least, of course they’re very 
useful, I suppose—about the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. Well, then I took a ride in the country, and saw it 
all in its setting and complete, with everything the article had 
left out; and it wasn’t so bad after all. I don’t mean to say it 
was all good either, but it was just wonderful. There were 
great horses with shaggy fetlocks, resting in green fields, and 
cattle wading in shallow fords, and streams fringed with willows, 
and little cheeping birds among the reeds, and larks and cuckoos 
and thrushes. And there were orchards white with blossom, 
and little gardens in the sun, and shadows of clouds brushing 
over the plain. And the much-discussed labourer was in the 
midst of all this. And he really wasn’t an incarnate grievance ! 
He was thinking about his horses, or his bread and cheese, 
or his children squalling in the road, or his pig and his cocks 
and hens. Of course I don’t suppose he knew how beautiful 
everything was; but I’m sure he had a sort of comfortable 
feeling of being a part of it all, of being somehow all right. 
And he wasn’t worrying about his condition, as you all worry 
for him. J don’t mean you aren’t right to worry, in a way; 
except that no one ought to worry. But you oughtn’t to suppose 
it’s all a dreadful and intolerable thing, just because you can 
imagine something better. 


+ ,* s é 


Mr. Marion Crawford’s “Gleanings from Venetian History” 
(Macmillan, 2 vols.) is a delightful addition to the literature that has 
grown up around the Queen-City of the Adriatic. Many, no doubt, 
will be attracted in the first place by the artistic charm of Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s drawings, with which these volumes are copiously illustrated 
—perhaps too cdpiously, from a literary point of view. For so 
numerous are the illustrations that there is some danger that the 
casual reader may regard the work merely as a “picture-book” This 
would be a great injustice to the author of the text. Like so many 
cultured Americans, Mr. Crawford is a whole-hearted lover of Italy, 
steeped in her history, legend, and art; and he is never happier than 
when writing about the country he knows so well While following 
in the main the later authorities, his narrative is based on an intimate 
knowledge of the contemporary chronicles, and his judgments are 
fresh and independent. He has, moreover, the novelist’s eye for 
incident and colour, and tells a story with the practised pen of the 
romancer. Although he makes no attempt to write a formal history 
of the Venetian Republic, his “gleanings” are so arranged that they 
form what is practically a continuous sketch of the beginnings, growth, 
and final decay of Venice as-a political State, side by side with a 
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series of pictures of the social life and manners of her citizens. Some- 
times Mr. Crawford’s pictures seem a little too crowded for the size of 
the canvas, but in one thing he is particularly to be commended: he 
always distinguishes between authenticated history and the many 
legends and half-legends that have rooted themselves in Venetian 
history. Thus, in his account of the great conspiracies of the 
fourteenth century, we have Bocconio, Tiepolo, and Marino Fahero m 
their true historical characters, which are very different from those 
built up for them by the poets and novelists) Faliero, for example, 1s 
represented by Byron as a great-souled champion of political freedom 
seeking to deliver the commonwealth from the tyrannous oppression 
of the ruling class; whereas a careful examination of historical 
documents would seem to show that he was merely an ambitious noble 
who, as Doge, attempted to upset the existing government and to 
usurp supreme power m the State. Byron, no doubt, took the 
commonly-accepted version of his time, but as a poet he was quite 
capable of inventing it for himself; and, as Mr. Crawford points out, 
he was so far carried away as to cause the Doge to be beheaded in 
1355 on the steps of the “Giants’ Staircase,” which was not constructed 
until 1485, between the two colossal statues set up there by Jacopo 
Sansovino in 1554. 

We get a very clear general impression from these pages of the 
Venetian system of laws and government—a system which, despite or 
perhaps because of its thoroughly unscrupulous and immoral basis, 
resisted every attempt to break it down for more than five hundred 
years after it assumed its final form. A republic in name only, Mr. 
Crawford well describes the Venetian government as “an oligarchy 
“chosen from an aristocracy, which was the centre of a plutocracy.” 
It was a government of suspicion and precaution, deliberately designed 
to check all personal political ambition and to make self-aggrandise- 
ment impossible. “The party that modelled it guessed that each 
“member of the party would destroy it and make himself the master 
“if he could, wherefore the main thing was to render it impossible for 
“any individual to succeed in that.” The Doge himself, as the 
individual most likely to succeed, was hampered and hedged in by 
extraordinary restrictions that were in ludicrous contrast to the royal 
honours he received. By those who have not studied the Venetian 
constitution, *The Doge of Venice” is often supposed to have been a 
very powerful personage, and certainly he figures in the pageantry of 
history with all the insignia of kingly power. But m reality he was 
little more than a puppet who could not call his soul his own. He was 
elected for life—unless it pleased the electors to depose him—and at 
each election fresh restrictions were imposed upon the noble who was 
chosen to fill the ducal throne. His smallest action was subject to the 
censorship of the Great Council It is recorded that that august 
assembly once even remonstrated with the Sovereign because the 
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Dogess bore him too many children’ As chief of the State he had to 
preside over the Council as the official representative of that power 
with which every member except himself was invested; and as time 
went on the part he had to play was more and more defined :— 


From 1501 onward he was forbidden to go out of the city, 
even for an hour in his gondola, without the consent of the 
Council, and if he disobeyed he had to pay a fine of one hundred 
ducats; he was not allowed to write a letter, even to his wife or 
his children, without showing it to at least one of his six 
counsellors, and if he disobeyed he was to pay a fine of two 
hundred ducats, and the person, his wife or his own child, to 
whom the letter was addressed, was liable to be exiled for five 
years. After 1521 the Doge was never allowed to speak without 
witnesses with any ambassador, neither with the foreign repre- 
sentatives who came to Venice, nor with Venetian ambassadors 
at home on business or leave; and when he spoke with any of 
them in public, he was warned only to make commonplace 
remarks. ° 


After the Doge, the most dangerous enemy in the State was likely 
to be a successful general or admiral; and that class of political 
adventurer was carefully looked after by the Council of Ten and the 
Inquisitors of State, who were certain to find some pretext for arresting 
and exiling a victorious commander as soon as his work was done and 
his popularity made him formidable. Zeno is but an example of what 
happened almost invariably. “If a Venetian was a hero,” says Mr. 
Crawford, “any excuse would serve for locking him up.” Next on 
the roll of the dangerous classes to be guarded against were the nobles, 
and lastly, the rich and influential burghers ; and they were so hemmed 
in by-laws as to their relations with foreigners and with each other, 
that they were rendered practically harmless as individuals, while 
remaining active and useful as citizens. As for the people, no one 
cared what they did or said, for—most extraordinary feature of all in 
this unique State—the people seem to have been always peaceable, 
contented, and on the side of established authority. 

There are few more sordid passages in history than those recording 
the policy of Venice in the fifteenth century, and in particular her 
relations with the Turks after the fall of Constantinople in 1453. In 
the butchery that followed, many Venetians were massacred and much 
= Venetian property destroyed; but the Republic refused to strike a 
blow in return for the injuries and insults she had suffered, lest her 
trade in the East should be altogether lost. She played a double part, 
“making a show of rousing the Pope to preach a crusade on the one 
“band, and, on the other, quietly drawing up a treaty with the Sultan, 
“by which the Republic was to pay tribute for her Eastern settlements, 
“the slave-trade was to be allowed to continue in the Black Sea, 
“provided that only Christians, and not Mussulmans, were bought and 
“sold, and the Sultan was to force the Genoese of Pera to pay what 
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“they owed the Venetians.” Truly, a good stroke of busmess! From 
that time, nevertheless, Venice began to lose ground steadily in the 
East, and, in spite of the treaty, was constantly harassed by the 
necessity of protecting her Mediterranean colonies from Turkish 
piratical raids Before the end of the century, moreover, the 
Portuguese had discovered the route to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, thus shifting the centre of gravity of European commerce west- 
wards. Venice no longer enjoyed a monopoly of the carrying-tradey 
her day of commercial supremacy was over. . 

One cannot read these volumes without feeling the peculiar charm 
of the city that inspired them. But, as the author admits, it is a 
charm attaching to the city itself, and not in the least dependent upon 
her inhabitants, ancient or modern. Surely no civilised people has 
ever existed with lower national ideals, or been so little moved by the 
finer spiritual issues of the human race. Venice has given the world 
a splendid heritage of sensuous beauty in her architecture and her 
painting ; but it is a significant fact that in the thousand years of her 
life as an individual nation she gave birth to no great poet or thinker, 
to no spiritual idealist even of the second or third rank in European 
hterature. l 


A READER. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


HE inevitable re-opening of the education question is now upon 

us. Let us hope that this time the main lines of the settlement 

will satisfy the country, and that whatever further legislation may be in 

store for us, the principal points which will be established when the 

present Bill becomes law may remain as a foundation on which future 

legislators may build. Some things were inevitable; and first and 

foremost it was inevitable that the whole school system of the country, 

being based on public local support, should involve complete public 

local management. This proposition was admitted. even by the 
opponents of the Bill, and its enactment was generally anticipated. 

But, accepting this principle as fundamental and necessary, we have 
to consider how the Bill apples it to the existing state of things 
Personally, I regret that the legislation of 1902-3, which put on the 
heavily-weighted municipal and county authorities the additional task 
of education, has not been set aside. I do not say that it was politic 
at this moment to re-open that controversy, but I believe that before 
many years have passed we shall have to return to elective bodies 
chosen to administer education and that alone. Meantime, the over- 
large area of most of our counties for the administration of elementary 
education is admitted, and we have a clause in the Bill permitting the 
creation of new minor authorities. 

It would have been well if all urban areas of 10,000 inhabitants had 
been allowed autonomy for their Elementary Schools, and if localities 
oa reaching that limit in the future had been entitled to claim the 
rights given to existing boroughs by the Act of 1902. But before 
coming to the administrative clauses of the Bill we are forced to 
consider in the first instance the earlier clauses which exclude all non- 
provided schools from further recognition, and to consider how far the 
advantages offered to the friends of Denominational Schools may 
reconcile them to the sacrifice of their former right of management and 
control of the teachers. Undoubtedly the terms are more stringent 
than they might have obtained five years ago, had they been willing to 
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negotiate with those who demanded public management for a national 
public school system. But they snatched a victory when they had a 
Parliamentary majority and a complaisant ministry, and now, as the 
Archbishop of York said, it is no use their crying over spilt milk 

The Bill offers the followmg inducements to denominational 
managers and to the denominational party to submit to the new state 
of things. (1) They have a right to retain on two days a week in the 
schools which they established and which they now manage definite 
religious instruction according to the original denomination of the 
school, to be given by teachers whom tbey will appoint and whom 
presumably they will trust, at their cost, and to such scholars as are 
sent voluntarily by the parents. 

State compulsion disappears from the religious teaching of children 
as it has long disappeared from the religious teaching of adults. It is 


now recognised that religious teaching rests on the responsibility of 
the parent, and that it should be provided at private cost (this latter 


proposition, however, is subject to a grave qualification) There is a 
further permission for the local authority in populous urban districts 
where there is ample accommodation of a neutral, impartial and avic 
type, to allow in schools formerly denominational, and still frequented 
by a large majority (four-fifths) of scholars of the ecclesiastical group 
to which the school belonged, definite religious teaching on each day 
that the school is open, and they may in this case allow such teaching 
to be given at the cost of the denomination by the teachers of the 
school 

This provision is commonly represented as intended to meet the 
case of such bodies as the Roman Catholics and the Jews. These offers 
might seem a rather scanty consolation for the disestablishment of the 
denominational character of nearly half our school supply. But there 
is the further sop, that the transferred schools shall be wholly kept 
in repair by the public authority, and that, even where they are held in 
trust for education, the managers shall receive a rént or a price for 
their school while passing on the obligation of the trust to the public 
authority. It is clear that buildings erected in trust for education 
cannot be alienated by the trustees from that purpose if any persons 
or body able to carry on the trust or the principal part of it can be 
found, and hitherto no managers of a Voluntary School held in trust 
have been allowed to make a profit out of the abandonmg of their 
trust; but this Bill sets up a new court of trusts who are expressly 
authorised (Section 8) to charge a payment upon the education 
authority in consideration of their use of the school What this 
payment may be is uncertain, but it is quite possible that in case of hire 
it may amount to two shillings a place, or about a quarter of a million ; 
thus the old denominational managers are offered a yearly sum of 
about a quarter of a million for keeping what hereafter will be their 
Sunday school and parochial institute in repair, and another quarter 
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of a million. of income, and though strictly that income should be 
saddled with the conditions of the trust property, namely, for the 
benefit of education, yet it is probably intended that the denomina- 
tional interest shall here be paramount. 

The question I ask myself is: Are the terms offered reasonable and ` 
fair? Are they likely to be accepted? Is it right, while asserting the 
supremacy of the State in the matter of the education of the nation, to 
create a new State endowment of the Churches out of the rates? 
The question is further complicated by the fact that while the various 
churches are only permitted to take advantage of the facilities offered 
them at their own cost, the State leaves the local communities free to 
set up at the common expense a general system of religious teachmg 
under the Cowper-Temple Clause, which, though commonly 
understood and practised as “Undenomuinational Christianity,” 
“Fundamental Christianity,” “Simple Bible Teaching,” and so forth, 1s 
really by law merely a prohibition of teaching any creed, catechism or 
formulary distinctive of any one or more religious bodies. No doubt 
the common sense and common agreement of the people of this 
country have worked out a system which, apart from the Roman 
Catholics, gives satisfaction to nine-tenths of the Christians in the 
country, and, indeed, if the Roman Catholics were allowed ample 
facilities to maintain their own schools and to establish new ones where 
they need them, they would probably be rather indifferent to the settle- 
ment which their Protestant countrymen might arrive at The 
Anglicans, however, now declare that this State or municipal 
Christianity which falls short of their established form of Christianity 
is unsatisfactory in itself and unjust to them. I can hardly consider 
their contention one which coincides with their principles, as illustrated 
by their systematic practice. 

The Bishop of Birmingham (Church of England) has declared 
that he will not be frightened by the threat of Secular Schools 
from resisting this injustice. The Roman Catholics show what 
they think of “School Board religion” by ordering the faithful 
to withdraw from it under the conscience clause, and on the 
whole the flock obeys the priest when called upon to act 
But I am not aware that the Bishop of Birmingham or any High 
Church protestor, whether bishop or parish clergyman, has urged upon 
those of his flock who are compelled to attend a Board School to 
withdraw from the religious teaching, and yet if, as they now say, that 
teaching is not merely incomplete, but mischievous, they should take 
that course as having charge of the spiritual welfare of those who look 
to them for guidance. As a fact, the admixture of three days a week 
general Bible teaching with two days of Roman Catholic teaching is 
hateful to those who guide Roman Catholic opinion, for the 
independent voice of an inspired book is substituted for the inspired 
voice of the living Church. But in Church of England Schools we 
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know that the Bible lesson of three days is not materially different 
from the Bible lesson of frve days a week of the Board School, though 
no doubt there are clergymen who explain the two pence of the good 
Samaritan as the two Sacraments (some of the extreme clergy must 
regret that the good Samaritan did not take out seven pence), and I 
have heard that a High Churchman has contended that the cloak which 
Paul left at Troas was a chasuble. 

But the teachers do not give this kind of teaching, and in nearly 
every Church School the clergyman would be glad on occasion to 
borrow the services of the neighbouring Board School teacher. 

Birmingham was the one large city where the impartiality of the 
State was strictly observed by a system of Municipal Secular Schools. 
And these schools weré very popular and eagerly frequented by the 
parents. Whatever Liberals may think of the moral results of 
Secular Schools, Conservatives and Churchmen must rejoice to think 
that the type of character developed by them has resulted m an 
unbroken phalanx of Conservative Parliamentary representatives, But 
this State impartiality did not satisfy the Church Party, and after 
a few years of agitation they broke it down, firstly by securing simple 
reading of the Bible; secondly, by securing geographical and 
historical explanation ; and lastly by establishing a syllabus of simple 
religious teaching based on the Bible. It will be interesting to see 
how the late Bishop of Coventry who, as chairman, took a leading part 
in promoting and organising this teaching, will reconcile his past action 
with his present complaint of unfair partiality by the continuance of 
this municipal option. The Bishop of Stepney also is credited with 
being one of those who have been deputed to organise the Anglican 
agitation against any continuance by Parliament of the existing nght 
of localities to establish or continue a preferential treatment for the 
Bible as distinct from the dogmas of the Churches) A sermon of his 
preached lately has been widely printed in the organs of denomma- 
tional school teaching, and he, too, has gone through a marked change 
of policy since the time when, as a simple clergyman, he took a leading 
` part on the School Board of Portsmouth. Has admission to the 
Episcopal Order given him a fuller measure of spiritual insight, or 
does the nearer approach of high ecclesiastical dignity and the power 
of prelacy cloud over and obscure the views of the needs and desires of 
the humbler people which were brought home to the incumbent of a _ 
poor and populous parish? 

Still, whether we believe or not in the good faith of the Anglican 
objection, we are not in a very satisfactory position if we refuse 
to entertain it. Liberals and Liberationists cannot defend the State’s 
even municipally drawing up a syllabus of doctrinal teaching, though 
we might have acquiesced in what gave general satisfaction and rested 
on the popular will locally expressed, so that if opinion changed there 
was no legal obligation to continue it. 
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But if the High Church Party take their stand on the ground of 
religious equality, it would be a singular thing if the Liberals declined 
to act up to their principles because they distrust or dislike those who 
appeal to them. Secular Schools are the natural consequence of State 
establishment; they have come in the United States and in our 
Colonies, and it is only the slow maturing of conviction in England 
that delays them here. And if the Public Schools of the country were 
secular there need be no difficulty in giving full facilities to parenta 
in all cases to supplement at convenient times, by teachers having their 
confidence, the general secular instruction of the State. At present, if 
the object be to meet what are apparently considered the reasonable 
wishes of the parent, the scheme of the Government Bull is most 
incomplete and halting. Probably, of all those -who desire definite 
religious teaching for their children, the Roman Catholics are the most 
persistent, and having regard to their position as a minority, with an 
unpopular tradition, those who have most claim to considerate 
treatment in legislation. 

Moreover, as a rule, the Roman Catholics are found in populous 
places where schools congenial to them do not clash with the genera] 
school provisions of the district. It is true that in years past they have 
built schools larger than their special needs required, and in some 
parts of the country they have been glad to gather in outsiders in 
order to reduce the cost. But those who lead Roman Catholic opinion 
now recognise that the equity of their claim does not go beyond the 
need of the members of their own church, and that if this be conceded, 
` they do not wish to stand in the way of a national system which has 
proved itself, as in the case of the Board School, thoroughly popular 
with gall Protestant parents, whether Anglican, Nonconformist or 
indifferent. 

Now the claim of the Roman Catholic is, or may be, reasonably 
limited to this: (1) That the child shall not be exposed in school to 
influences hostil to his creed; (2) that there shall be reasonable 
facilities for access to the child within the usual school hours every 
day that the school is open for definite religious teaching. No doubt 
a further claim has been made, that the tone of the school] dunng the 
hour of secular teaching shall be expressive of Roman Catholic 
sentiment. This last claim, however, ought not to be entertained. 
The whole object of the time table conscience clause has been to 
secure the absolute neutrality of the secular teaching, and if this 
neutrality has not been observed in Roman Catholic Schools, the law 
has been violated. For more than thirty years Roman Catholic 
Schools have been reckoned with other schools as available for the 
general educational supply of the district. Children have been forced 
into them by the compulsion of bye-laws, and free places in them have 
been offered to satisfy a demand for free education. Not only have 
the Roman Catholics not protested against this, but they have 
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combined with other denominationalists to prevent the supply of 
school Board places even where desired by the population. 

But the Roman Catholic may observe with truth that the offer of 
deimite religious teaching for all five days of the week : (1) only applies 
to transferred schools of the denomination, (2) depends on the 
goodwill of the local authority, (3) can only be put forward in urban 
districts of 5,000 inhabitants. In other districts even existing Roman 
Catholic Schools will become liable to the general Bible teaching for 
three days a week, and though the conscience clause will apply with 
a still more liberal machinery, the Roman Catholic community may 
feel naturally aggrieved that a kinder consideration of their position 
and wishes has not been shown. 

The London School Board for many years found, in the East of 
London, schools in which the majority, sometimes the vast majority, 
of the scholars (more than gO per cent.) are Jews. In these schools 
they have made it a rule, that except for the Christian minority, only 
the Old Testament should be taught, and similarly they have made 
the school holidays coincide with the Jewish holidays. But they have 
not staffed the schools with Jewish teachers exclusively; in fact, a 

_large majority of the teachers in these schools are Christian, though 
naturally on account of the exceptional holidays such Jewish teachers 
as were in the service of the Board have, as a rule, been employed in 
these schools. 

Now it appears to me that what the School Board for London did 
voluntarily for the Jews might, in principle, reasonably be done for 
any similar case to meet the desire of parents. If, in fact, m any 
Council School a large majority of the scholars (say three-fourths or 
four-fifths) desired definite religious teaching and no other, then 
provided there were sufficient ordinary school places available, the 
local authority might make over to those applying for this special 
teaching the use of the school building each morning from ọ to 9.30 or 
9.40. And the school, as far as the public authority is concerned, 
would be a Secular School beginning work at 9.30 or 9.40. At one 
‘ame this policy was recommended by the National Society in the 
case of transferred Church Schools, and several schools were so 
transferred in Shrewsbury and other places. The practice proved 

-unpopular and was generally discontinued, the reasons being the 
slackness of the clergy to use the opportunity secured to them, and 
the fact that the general scripture teaching given by School Boards 
was found satisfactory. But exceptional bodies like the Roman 
Catholics and the Jews care more for their own tenets and attach more 
importance to their exclusive inculcation, and therefore these are the 
bodies who would chiefly use the right if conceded. A few extreme 
High Churchmen might have enough influence with their congregations 

' „and enough desire for exclusive religious influence to do the same, but 

in practice the case would rarely arise. 
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The Government Bill proposes in what I may call the four-fifths 
schools to allow the local authority to permit the school staff to give 
this teaching. Mr. Birrell, in his speech, made a very effective point 
derived from the petitions so actively promoted lately by the National 
Society which demand that the religious teaching shall be given by 
those who believe-in it. Now the only way to secure that the religious 
teaching shall be satisfactory to those who want it is to let them select 
the teachers. Even if a local authority, in taking over a Roman 
Catholic School, retained the existing staff and filled up the vacancies 
with Roman Catholics, still the teacher would be the servant of the 
public managers, not of the private denomination. All that the latter 
could do, if dissatisfied, would be to object to the particular teacher 
taking part in the religious teaching. Moreover, the local authority 
could fill up vacancies on the staff as they occur with persons who are 
not Roman Catholics. No doubt the suggestion is that the local 
authority would, in fact, appoint a Roman Catholic on the staff of 
such a school But that is very doubtful. In a stronger case, that of 
Industrial Schools, where the vast majority of the inmates are 
registered as members of the Church of England, and where special 
facilities are secured by law to religious bodies, when the controversy 
raged in the London School Board on the question of religious 
teaching, though Mr. Athelstan Riley, with the help of a denomina- 
tianal majority on the School Board and of a Roman Catholic Home 
Secretary, succeeded in getting the model rules for Industrial Schools 
altered in excess of the requirements of the Act of Parliament, yet he 
and his friends were content with a compromise which left the headship 
of these schools open for the best candidate, regardless of creed, 
while requiring the appointment of members of the staff able to give 
the requisite denominational teaching according to the creed register 
of the inmates. On the whole, therefore, I am of opinion that even if the 
sugpestion that the local authority may maintain the denominational 
character of the staff were acted on, such a course of action would be 
quite an inadequate security for the kind of religious teaching wanted. 
Moreover, it would be a violation of Section 7 (2) which forbids all 
tests on teachers The Government could hardly venture to make 
this section inoperative by adding the words “unless required to do 
“so by the education authority under Section 4 (1)” (the section 
dealing with the four-fifths school), and therefore any consideration 
of the denomination or place of training of a teacher, even in the 
four-fifths schools, would be a violation of the law. I therefore suggest 
that in all schools the impartiality of the teacher be protected, by 
making the special religious teaching everywhere a matter to be 
provided at the cost ef those desiring it, and by external teachers 
selected by them. ButI would make the four-fifths school a right of 
those asking for it wherever their numbers justified it, provided that 
there were enough school places equally available and within easy 
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reach of the ordinary population. Thus all populous places with more 
than one school would be able, if enough parents required it, to have 
their definite teaching at their own cost and by teachers of their choice. 

Of course, this would not entitle the petitioners to demand that a 
second school should be kept open for them at the cost of the rates 
where one school is enough for the locality and would give better 
educational organisation. But I should like to illustrate from the 
County of Durham what the position of the Roman Catholics would 
be under the Bill in the schools hereafter to be administered by the 
county authority. There are, by the latest return before me [Cd. 1490, 
1902-3], 31 Roman Catholic Schools in the administrative area, having 
10,409 places and an average attendance of 6,758. Of these two, 
Tow Law (275 average) and Stella (115 average) are in parishes having 
no other school In the two single school districts no special privileges 
could be given to a purely denominational school, though possibly 
Stella might be included in the larger area of Winlaton. But in the 
_ Temaining 29 districts there are in all 130 schools with 41,981 average 
attendance, 29 of which are Roman Catholic Schools with 6,368 in 
average attendance. It is most improbable that any material 
inconvenience would result from the Roman Catholic places being 
withdrawn from the general School provision and dedicated to 
Roman Catholic use, the education authority having complete manage- 
‘ment of the schools, but using them as Secular Schools only. But 
even if the result were a certain amount of school building, the Roman 
Catholics may fairly say that as they have built these schools mainly 
or entirely at their own cost, they may, with propriety, ask the county 
to forego the full use of the buildings. But if the Government Bill 
came into force several of these Roman Catholic Schools would have no 
privilege, in spite of four-fifths of the scholars being Roman Catholics, 
because the population of the district is under 5,000, and several more 
because, though the population may be over 5,000, yet the district is 
not an urban district At Houghton-le-Spring thete is a Roman 
Catholic School with 365 accommodation and 346 average attendance. 
Supposing even that 100 of these are non-Catholics, it Would not be 
unfair if places were provided elsewhere for them, and the Roman 
Catholic School were left to the Roman Catholic children, under the 
management of the council, who in that case would work it as a 
Secular School. 

The County of Durham has taken over an enormous number of 
schools, mainly colliery schools, on the basis of 33. a place rent on the 
average attendance of the year before taking over, where there are 
no restrictions, and 23. a place where there are reservations. Assuming 
that the Roman Catholic Schools were taken over on these terms, 
the managers of Houghton-Ie-Spring Roman Catholic School would 
get their building permanently maintained for them, and would have 
a rent of about 434 a year towards paying the cost of the definite 
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teaching. No doubt the teaching of some 350 scholars, which would 
represent some seven classes, implies a good many teachers, and the 
priest would find some difficulty if deprived of the services of the 
day school teachers. But in such a case the school would only begin 
at 9.40 am, and teaching before that time would be as independent 
of the council as teaching in a Sunday School, and would therefore 
be outside the prohibitions of the Bill If there is a real wish for 
the settlement of this education question on the basis of public 
impartial management and public support, with reasonable facilities 
for the churches to organise at their own cost and under their own 
management and responsibility religious teaching for those who desire 
it, I have no doubt a solution can be found. But I think in order to 
reach this settlement most simply and easily, a frank recognition of the 
limitation of the duties and rights of the State to moral, intellectual 
and physical training should be our starting point. Stil, if the 
Anglican organisation would frankly recognise what they have really 
advocated by their practice all these years, that they do value the 
general Biblical training of the Board Schools, though they consider 
it incomplete, I do not think the Roman Catholics would stand out 
for their claim to civic equality if the practical situation were made 
reasonably acceptable to them. The Free Thinkers and those who 
take a broader view of the true interpretation of the Bible than has 
yet penetrated to the ordinary Sunday School, which sets the standard 
of much of our school Bible teaching, have also their grievance, but 
these grievances will be endured for the sake of seeing our National 
School system lifted from the conflict of the churches to the plane of 
broad impartial public management. 

To pass from the schools which might hereafter have a 
purely denominational character in their religious teaching, and 
be purely secular as schools under the management of the 
ratepayers, to the schools where two mornings out of five are given 
to distinctive t&aching; here, too, I would concede the right 
in all schools, and not merely in transferred schools. But there are 
here further practical difficulties apart from those which can be evolved 
from a consideration of the census and the innumerable sects 
mentioned. Fér practical purposes in schools there are four groups 
to be considered. First comes the general undenominational group, 
which gets what it likes in the ordinary Board School and is in my 
opinion far the largest, containing, I should think, three-fourths of 
the parents other than the Roman Catholics. The second group is 
the Roman Catholic, small throughout the country (about 5 per cent.), 
but massed in certain localities so as to be important where it exists, 
especially in urban centres. 

The third group is the Anglican, which, if left alone by the clergy, 
is not really eager for separate treatment, but which can be stirred up 
by the clergy to sign petitions, and in exceptional congregations might 
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be got to seek for and use exceptional teaching. These, however, 
must be duly considered when they make a demand. 

The fourth group contains the advocates of Secular Schools, These, 
again, are few. Political possibilities might bring out considerable 
numbers, as was found about twenty years ago in Oldham, when a 
reachiohary School Board promulgated an objectionable syllabus of 
Bible teaching. But in quiet times they are unimportant numerically, 
and they have an ample remedy for their personal grievance, as distinct 
from their tax-paying or rate-paying grievance, in the new form of 
conscience clause. 

The Roman Catholics would probably not often desire two mormings 
a week for their own children, but they’ might do so where their 
numbers, as in poor parts of Liverpool and other towns, might amount 
to half the scholars, and then we might have two mornings demanded 
by the Church of England and two by the Roman Catholics, leaving 
only one morning for general Bible teaching. As a practical matter 
it is very inconvenient and difficult to cut a school in half and 
reorganise it for Scripture teaching. In what may seem the easiest 
case—a large town Board School of 300 scholars, in six classes, with 
six Class teachers—suppose that 40 per cent. or 120 ask for Anglican 
teaching, the withdrawal of that 40 per cent. does not set the class 
room free in which the teacher would instruct the remaining 30 
scholars. The 120 would require three class rooms and those rooms 
- are not available. The only way in which the matter can conveniently 
be done is, as was done under the Birmingham School Board, to let the 
school open on the two momings at 9.30 or 9.40, and let the volunteer 
teachers meet the volunteer scholars before that time. The same 
thing would happen if another 120 Roman Catholics asked for the 
same privilege, and thus the undenominational residue of 60 scholars 
would have one morning a week of Bible teaching. Of course these 
240 Anglicans and Roman Catholics might be given three class rooms 
each and made to come on the same days, in which case the 60 residue 
would probably stop at home those mornings 

These details, though they may seem unworthy of consideration 
to politicians fighting over principles, are not unimportant to those 
who have charge of the schools. But they would all be settled if the 
State School began at 9.30 or 9.40, and if it granted friendly and 
considerate use of school buildings, outside of official school hours, to 
those desiring them for their own religious objects. The Jews have 
orgahised what they wanted in London outside school hours, generally 
m the afternoon about 5 pm. 

The Government Bill plays a game of hide and seek between in- 
school hours and out-of-school hours) For compulsory attendance of 
the scholar religious teaching is outside of school hours; for compulsory 
imparting of this knowledge, the teacher is enabled by a conscience 
clause to make it out-of-school hours; for the cost of all but general 
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“Cowper-Temple” teaching it is outside school obligation and charge. 
Surely there is no finality in all this, and if, moreover, it gives offence 
to the denominations, it is not worth setting up. The denommations 
recognise that the teacher is henceforward the servant of the 
community, not their servant; that he is free from tests, from Church 
membership, from inquisition, into anything but moral character and 
professional efficiency. If the denominations will tum their minds to 
what they can reasonably ask for under these conditions, we may 
hope to find a way out of the sectarian jungle. 

In reference to the other parts of the Bill, there are many important 
points that demand notice, but even poor Mr. Birrell, with a mind 
yearning for spiritual and intellectual peace and progress, could not 
touch on these points, so overloaded was he with the preliminary 
burden of the “religious” difficulty. When the children in Battersea 
Park asked him the time, he might, without looking at his watch, 
have replied, like Morgiana to the forty thieves: Not time yet, wait a 
little longer. The children must wait a little longer, longer than the 
educational clauses of this Bill There are two or three things 
“conspicuous by their absence.” In the general slaughter of the 
schedules of the Bill of 1902, passed wholesale without a word under 
the Closure, one of the points of the poor child’s Educational Charter 
was obliterated, the right to be aided by scholarships in the 
Elementary School 

Lord Londonderry promised Lord Reay in the House of Lords that 
this should be amended in the following year. But the promise 
of a “convenient season” was not fulfilled any more than in the case 
of Felix, and we have seen our Higher Grade Elementary Schools 
discouraged, and scholars who might with advantage have continued 
in them hustled on at great cost and not much advantage to so-called 
Secondary Schools, often less efficient than the dispossessed Higher 
Grade School We earnestly hope that the power to aid scholars 
beyond the standards in the Elementary Schools may be restored, 
and that we may attain, if not to the Scotch range of recognition for 
Elementary Schools, at any rate to continuance, as of right, in the 
Higher Grade School to 16 instead of 15 years of age. 

The absolute right of every parent to demand free education for 
his child from the age of 3 to 15 also disappeared in the massacre of 
innocents of the schedules of the Act of 1902, and instead of the right 
of the parent, we now have the right of the Board of Education to 
call on a local authority to supply such free education as the Board 
of Education may think: necessary. Incidentally the late Board of 
Education took advantage of this alteration to deprive all parents of 
children between 3 and 5 of the right to demand free—or any— 
education, and left the education of these children wholly at the 
discretion of the local authority, with a broad hint that by excluding 
them they might lighten the cost of education. This incidental repeal, 
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The Clauses of Part I. are partly codification and only partially 
new enactments. It is, however, to be regretted that wider powers are 
not taken in the case of old endowments to make them more widely 
useful In Clause 16 (1) I should have been glad to see wider 
powers for dealing with the application of the property given in the case 
of charities 100 years old at the time of action. It is idle to suppose 
that -a charity ‘coupled with the Church of England at a date when 
Nonconformity was a criminal offence should be construed as requiring 
to be so limited at the present day. And Council schools, which will 
hereafter be the only popular schools, should have the same rights as 
former schemes gave to Church Schools. The Court of Chancery has 
repeatedly, in dealing -with old charities and applying them to 
education, limited that education to schools under Anghcan control. 
The judge-made limitations, congenial to the spirit and age of Lord 
Eldon, should now disappear. It is also a pity that the conscience 
clause is not made applicable to scholars in Boarding Schools. 

In reference to Part IIL of the Bill, Clause 25 (1) is satisfactory. 
Lf it had extended the principle in the case of elementary education to 
all urban districts ef 10,000, it would have been better. 

Clause 26 (1) is a very important -section and will lead to some 
discussion. Whether the delegation should go so far as the individual 
parish, unless that parish has‘a substantial minimum population, is 
doubtful, or unless some guiding words as to geographical position or 
special circumstances are inserted. A parish like Alston, in Cumberland, 
suggests a case for such devolution; the question also of the exclusion 
of control of teachers will need consideration, but it is well not to 
pronounce at once on these proposals, but rather to recognise their 
importance and the need for their careful examination. Section 28 
will ease the burden in two generations of ratepayers, but it is 
doubtful whether in any case so long a period as 60 years should be 
allowed before the extinction of any debt. 

Section 29 is necessary, especially having regard to the unreason- 
able transfer of what are really elementary charges to the Secondary 
Budget. It would have been better had Evening Schools, under a 
special code, been treated as part of the elementary work, so as to 
allow urban authorities, other than county boroughs, to maintain 
them. The same thing applies to the instruction of pupil teachers and 
the establishment of scholarships to secure future pupil teachers. A 
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reluctant county may now prevent an urban authority from making 
any provision for the supply of future teachers. 

Section 30 (1) will make localities more anxious to get new schools 
now that three-fourths of the cost will fall on the country, and is to 
be welcomed. 

Section 32 (2) is more doubtful; it gives the public credit to enable 
private organisations to make further provision without any consulta- 
tion with the local authority in the same area. I think in sucha 
case the local authority should be heard and have power to state 
objections. 

Section 34 (1), calling upon students who accept help in training to 
give adequate security that they will teach for seven years under the 
authority aiding them goes rather too far, though the principle may be 
partly admitted. I should have preferred a simple undertaking to 
teach, with an obligatory limit of five years, and a gradual reduction 
of the sum repayable by one-fifth for each year of service rendered ; 
this would, I think, have given adequate security for the dona-fides of 
the teacher. 

Part IV. deals with Wales.) The powers conferred seem very large 
and might apparently do away with all county authorities. The 
new council will have power to supply and aid the supply of 
all kinds of education in Wales. They may, therefore, if they choose, 
build and maintain every Elementary School in every county, and 
they may (6) raise any money they require by contribution from the 
various authorities I am not prepared to assent to the whole of 
the powers of the existing County Councils being held on sufferance 
from a new council in which the populous districts of South Wales will 
outvote overwhelmingly the sparse rural population of North Wales, 
and where the difficulties of access will make it hard for representatives 
of distant councils to attend. Moreover, we should lose the valuable 
educational influence upon the large number of members of the 
existing education authorities resulting from dealing with the 
educational problems as they present themselves. No doubt the new 
authority would not take all the power conferred on it, but it would 
have the existing counties at its mercy. If some special powers, such 
as establishing training colleges, helping the university and doimg 
other things beyond the scope of a small county, had been conferred 
with a limited rating power of 1d. and 2d, such a scheme might have 
been useful. But Part IV., as drafted, is too wide and too indefinite 
to be readily accepted. 

The new Welsh Board could, wielding the power of the Board of 
Education, draw up a code imposing special obligations on all counties ;' 
they might make the teaching of cookery or of woodwork compulsory 
even in villages; whether they would do so or not it is not necessary 
to enquire. It is not wise to give unlimited powers merely in the 
hope that they will not be abused. The counties would probably, 
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the adjustment of the wishes of existing denominational managers of 
schools not under public management the facilities offered them seem 
to me to fall short of what they may ask for in view of their super-- 
session by a national system. l 

The interests involved are not those of managers or of property, 
but of parents, and the rights and desires of parents are not measured 
by the fact that certain perons have, or have not, in times past, built 
schools at their own expense. In Wales the propertied classes have 
built Church Schools, where the population has been overwhelmingly 
Nonconformist. A right to secure opportunities of definite religious 
teaching, limited to schools formerly founded by a denomination, takes 
away from parents in new districts, where schools will hereafter be 
built by the community, any chance of collecting their children at a 
convenient time and place for the purpose of giving them definite 
religious instruction. 

On the other hand, the local authority should in no case be invited 
to break its own legal obligations as to-tests by coupling appointment 
to any school with the profession of any religious opinions. 

Therefore, in any school where there is a great preponderance of 
children asking for specific religious teaching of any type, the local 
authority, if there are other schools in the neighbourhood equally 
convenient and accessible and ample to satisfy the general demand, 
Should permit the particular school building to be at the service of 
the parents asking for it, every morning of the week, and where a less 
use will satisfy the parents two momings a week should be so 
furnished. 

This would be entirely dissociated from any permission for the use 
of the school teachers during school hours, and in my opinion the 
scheme would be best carried out by making the Public School of 
the community one limited to the curriculum of secular teaching which 
the State demands, which the State inspects, and which the State 
aids by grants. 

General Bible or religious teaching could be provided by voluntary 
effort outside the official school hours in the same way as definite 
religious teaching. 

The other provisions of the Bill are, as a whole, useful improvements, 
but will need careful examination and some modification in detail. 


STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 


IN THE COURRIERES COUNTRY. 


VERYTHING seemed dumb and without colour in this tragic 
country when I reached it after the disaster, not a sound 
anywhere, and everything drab. Lens stretched its rows of dull brick 
houses. Its Grand’ Place tried to be Flemish round the ugliest 
imitation Renaissance church ever built The black, bleak waste of 
the Place de la République spread out endlessly from a line of gloomy 
houses to a coalblack canal. Then, the drive through the minmg 
villages, all of dirty red brick cottages built on exactly the same plan, 
with their only saving grace m tiny gardens which had not long ago 
been trimmed and weeded. All the “corons,” as the miners’ villages 
are called, are a dirty brown under the leaden sky, and all are silent. 
Through Sallau-mines, Méricourt, and Billy-Montigny, past pits four, 
three and two, at the bottom of which the dead lie in heaps, and still 
the same horrible silence. Black crosses—two sticks roughly nailed 
one to the other and daubed with pitch—hang on every other house. 
Here and there a door is ajar, and one sees women in bare rooms 
rocking themselves slowly from side to side, without a sound. Children 
in black whisper among themselves. Then, at the end of the most 
depressing drive aħyone ever took, the pityard and the charnel-house. 
This sight is too horrible to be touching. The survivors peer carefully 
at indescribably distorted bodies. There is hardly a cry, even when a 
boy finds his father dead, a woman her man. The bodies in deal 
cofins lie ina shed. Everything is mean and grim, and still horribly 
silent Only now and then a shriek splits the deadly silence, and one 
almost welcomes it A rough, uncouth woman’s grief has burst 
suddenly out into a frenzy, and she has to be tom away, clinging like 
an infuriated beast to her dead young. Then silence again, and back 
through the villages, dead and tragically still. 
The second impression, when I recall it now, seems like a vision— 
a vision at first of nothing but whiteness The snow fell so thickly 
that an opaque white sheet hung before one’s eyes. Out of the white- 
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ness now and then emerged black forms in'long cloaks huddled against 
the storm, all trooping in one direction. Across more distant fields 
black dots appeared in rents torn in the white sheet, swarms of black 
dots, all hurrying towards-the pits The silence was more oppressive 
than ever, as the snow fell softly for hours. It was almost an unreal 
scene, this scene of death and white peace everywhere. At the gates 
of two of the pit yards the crowd, all in black, snow lying like thick 
white fur on their heads and shoulders, pressed silently. Within, 
scores of yellow deal coffins lay on trestles under an iron-roofed shed. 
The mourners clung round the coffins closely’ till these were lost to 
sight. It was still an intolerably silent scene. More biers were 
brought, the lids covered with snow, more mourners fled in The 
first sound that broke the silence after half an hour was a mad laugh 
from a widow hysterical with grief. Most of the other women sobbed 
-low to themselves, or came up to you whispering incoherent tåles of 
their dead sons. At No. 3 pit, the Minister of the Interior, the Bishop, 
the Préfet and a swarm of officials attended the funerala The Bishop 
was unctuous, the Minister happily tempered his oratory, and his best 
eloquence was in his eyes, when he broke down and cried. Oratory 
awoke mourners from mute to demonstrative sorrow. Funeral services 
and speeches were accompanied throughout by a threnody of women’s 
wailing which, beginning low, rose to shrieks. Then, the procession 
through the snow to the common grave dug in a field ; the crowd of ` 
officials and mining folk in such confusion that one knocked up against 
coffins ; and the burial in the trench full of snow. More speeches, but 
no unctucusness this time—fierce fury against the company, against the 
“capitalists,” the miners, who; with hat and lamp, had carried the biers, 
growling assent, and poor M. Je Préfet, in his’ black and gold-braided 
uniform, feverishly trying to get the people away that the denunciatory 
trade union delegate might be left speaking in a wilderness, 
Back to Lens, away from the terrible odour of death, the sound of 
wailing women and the fury of men—back to the town and whatever 
it may provide. It gives the mimer weird diversions from the weary 
grimness of his life. Two rival “concerts” vie to charm him from seven 
to eleven of an evening. In one of them, which has ambitions, two 
enormously stout ladies with very thin voices warble. I preferred the 
other which has no pretensions and is nearer to the rank simplicity and 
ingenuous licence of these men of the earth and the coal seam. The 
people who run the place have no suspicion how exquisitely strange 
they are. Miners sit on wooden benches round a low room diinking 
three-halfpenny “chopes” of watery beer, and the company ir turn 
sings to them hideous songs. The star, poor girl, is nineteen, depraved - 
and guileless. The second star is not quite sane, laughs constantly; 
with a wild look in her eyes, wears ball dresses fashioned by her own 
hand which make one feel like to cry, and sings terribly. The “comic,” 
almost a skeleton, with large dabs of rouge on cheeks and nose, is a 
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weaver from Roubaix who took to art a year or two back He puts 
on his comic nose or Englishman’s side whiskers in a cupboard, on the 
front panel of which is painted a mediayal castle in the very far 
distance, just above the piano which is backed against the cloth, The 
comic’s great scene—given only on Sundays, when miners come early 
in numbers and stay till closing ttme—is the “confession.” He does 
the priest, in white surplice to heighten the colour, and his wife the 
penitent, confessing in innuendoes, while he wriggles with pleased 
shame. The scene would never be allowed in Paris. The comic’s 
wife—poor thing !|—ought to be looking carefully after a respectable, 
modest home. That is her dream. Their little girl sings risky songs 
with an angelic face. Between turns, the comic asks for news of the 
Algeciras Conference which preoccupies him incessantly. The eldest 
daughter of the landlord is a perfect Madonna, with the beautiful oval 
of her face, when her liquid dark eyes look at her baby son, as she 
gives him beer, cognac, or bitters to sip, or a fried potato to munch 
from the street travelling stall Another daughter, beneath the 
beantiful hair, shading from blond cendré to pure gold, which so many 
women have in this country, has a wise woman's face—in which many 
things are read, until the girl of fourteen begins to talk, and talk like a 
child, for all her upbringing in the midst of this ingenuous vice. The 
poor, pathetic concert goes on, the stars pass a cockleshell round, 
making about a shilling of an evening, while the comic family can 
count upon four shillings for the three of them, until at eleven the 
policeman taps at the window. Closing time, and the signal for 
friends of the family to withdraw into the back kitchen and drink 
apple-wine champagne, while the stars tell their ingenuously wicked 
stories, the comic thirsts for information on the axte politique, the 
daughter with the enigmatically wise face, who keeps all the accounts, 
calls for forfeits and baby games, papa, who never does a thing but lets 
his family do everything, sits smoking his clay by the red-hot kitchen 
range, and mamnfa smiles placidly. It appears that in this strange 
» town of Lens every café—and every house has its café—has just such 

, a back kitchen. I despair of making clear with what rough and 
winning comradeship one is welcomed in those back kitchens. I have 
been all over France, in out-of-the-way comers, but there is only one 
Lens. I leave real friends there. The merest gentleness of manner 
wins these rough people. Their own language is frightful. Talking 
innocently of innocent things, they use terrible oaths. Speak to them 
with the slightest shade of kindliness and deference, and they love you. 
They are lovable themselves, though morally they are dumb, primitive 
creatures. Widows of miners lost in the catastrophe were, many of 
them, consoled by survivors before their husband’s bodies had been 
recovered from the deadly pits. But when their husbands were at last 
buried, there was nothing feigned in their wild grief. One widow I 
noticed sobbing as if her heart would break, and stopping only to 
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` curse the engineers who had murdered her husband. “My corporal,” 
said a lieutenant of gendarmes, “found that stricken widow none too 
“cruel” 

After this comedy, thick melodrama: the descent to the bottom of 
the burning pit is a sensation recommended to the jaded. It is 
literally a burning pit, and the fire may go on there for thirty or forty 
years more. No extinguishing apparatus has so far had the slightest 
effect upon it. I went down with the Paris pompiers, who had never 
been in a mine before, but were naturally used to fire. There was 
little that one could remember of the first part of the journey, save a 
breathless scramble in galleries two feet high, through pools of coal- 
black ooze a foot deep, past caverns where the smell of carrion was 
unbearable, over horrible, soft, yielding piles of cloths, under which 
there was one does not like to think what. The pompier would not 
say, and urged us along, running or crawling, and nearly sphtting 
our heads against the roof. Don’t lean too heavily against that 
wooden prop, was the advice now and then. The prop supports the 
roof, and if it gave way we should be buried, so we lean lightly and 
hurry on Itis getting hotter and hotter as the pomprer hastens us, 
and I feel like Alice “Through the Looking-glass” when the 
Red Queen said, “Faster and faster.” Ones mind becomes 
a total blank in this heat, and one rushes on blindly. We 
are near the fire now. Two minutes rest, for heaven’s 
sake, and we sink down in the burning mud. Then on again, 
and-we are next to a heavy mass of wet cloths hanging ‘on a string. 
This keeps the heat away to a certain extent from the other galleries. 
We draw the curtains and are in a furnace. A glimmer from our 
lamps is all the light, but behind the black walls of coal we hear the 
fire burning brightly—happily crackling away, like a good, honest fire 
on an honest, homely hearth. Hose play upon it incessantly, but only 
liven it up. There are 32 mètres broad of it, and eight or nine 
hundred bodies, out of the twelve hundred men whom. it has slain, 
still lie around us, But the only thing I can think of next to the 
fire is that, if I remain, my head will burst. It is a strange sensation, 
but not one to be long enjoyed. We are soon on the safe side of the 
wet cloths again, and hurtling back through the galleries like mole- 
holes, to air and sunshine again. 

Thirteen men lived twenty, and a fourteenth twenty-five, days in 
that hel. That is the most dramatic episode in this tragedy of the 
earth. One grew used to looking at the dead. When | saw the 
living recovered from the dead, I suddenly found myself wet-eyed. 
No man could Jook coolly at the mothers feeding their eyes on their 
poor, lean sons, just brought up from three weeks of darkness ‘in a 
living grave. Fortunately, Nény, the Barnum of the thirteen, saved 
us from overwhelming pathos. He has the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, but he ought also to bave a few thousand a year from an 
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American music-hall as advertising agent. To see him negotiatmng 
business terms with impresaru, strange journalists, bioscope managers, 
and signing picture postcards furiously at the rate of five a second for 
admirers, was a lesson to me in the art of getting, on Nény is only 
a miner, but he is a miner from the “Midi,” that is his secret. 

My last impression of this tragic country is that of a poem of 
sublime fury. As I drove up to the gates of one of the 
pits, an old hag sprang at me, shook her fist under my nose, 
shrieking, “Who are your Are you a friend of Lavaur?” I 
hastened to disown any acquaintance with the Cournéres Company 
manager. “Are you in league with the murderers?” I said I 
certainly was not. But entrance was impossible. “If any, journalists 
“or no, are let in, we storm the gates,” the crowd howled. “Our dead 
“sons are there; we, if any, have a right to enter.” I could not help 
agreeing, and at last entered only after stratagems and by skirting 
the furious crowds for several] miles. Within the pityard, where the 
fourteenth man who had spent twenty-five days below had just been 
recovered, a thousand women were howling like furies. As this pit 
had been blocked up for over three weeks by order of the engineers, 
and as the latter had with difficulty been restrained from flooding the 
mine, popular anger could hardly be blamed. I saw two or three 
engineers and one priest run the gauntlet of the mad women. They 
were white and showed funk, but bore it pluckily on the whole. The 
women closed round them like wolves. I thought all was over with 
them. But they were only a little scratched and ran in time to cover. 
The priest was peculiarly unattractive, with oily black ringlets round a 
sallow face. He was in no way responsible, of course, for the 
catastrophe, but these mining folk, while religiously making the sign 
of the cross when the crucifix ig borne by at a funeral, hate priests. 
The Courriéres and other companies are extremely Catholic, the chief 
shareholders being pillars of the Roman Catholic political church party 
in France. In certain villages which I visited a sort of censorship has 
long been exercised over the miners) A man reading a radical news- 
paper soon loses his job, for the warder of the “coron” is there to 
report. Perhaps this explains that strange confession scene in the 
Lens concert. 
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TRADE DISPUTES 


HE, efforts of the English working classes to ameliorate the 

_ conditions of their employment by raising the rates of wages 

and reducing the hours of labour have from the earliest times been 

almost unintermittently frustrated or impeded by the interference of 
Parliament and the Judicature. 

The enactments of Parliament against the economic combinations of 
workmen originally took the form of direct prohibition, the traces of 
which drastic legislation still linger in our labour laws, and these were 
fortified by judicial decisions which ruthlessly applied the ambiguous 
doctrine known as “the rule against restraint of trade” and the 
artificial and intricate law of conspiracy. Against these powerful 
engines of legislative and judicial coercion labour with varying success 
has struggled for centuries. 

To appreciate the argument of this ania and the problem that 
confronts the Legislature in its present effort to redress the grievances 
of the trade unionist, it must at the outset be recognised that the 
operations of trade unions as organisations to afford protection to the 
workman against the employer must necessarily be*constantly carried 
on along the border line which separates the lawful from the unlawful 
Thus the trade inion can only enforce its demands for higher wages or 
shorter hours against the reluctant employer by ultimate resort to the 
penal methods of withdrawing persons from his employment, and 
preventing other persons from entering his employment: only m a 
nice and almost subtle discrimination between acts prohibited and not 
prohibited by the law can it avoid being involved in its meshes. 

For the non-legal reader it. may also be stdted that to break a 
contract or so to advise another gives a night of action for damages to 
the person aggrieved by such breach; to refuse to enter mto a 
contract or so to advise another affords no cause of action, so also to end 
a contract by lawful notice or so to advise another; while to “molest,” 

“intimidate ” or “coerce,” to conspire with the intent to injure another 
or to interfere with his legal rights are sometimes criminal acts and 
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almost invariably are actionable wrongs. If we bear these simple 
propositions in mind the force of what is said in the last paragraph 
can be the more readily appreciated. 

In the reign of Edward IIL the first penal law against combinations 
of workmen to raise wages or reduce their hours of labour was 
enacted; such combinations by this statute were made criminal con- 
spiracies, and when, more than four centuries later, the question of 
the right of workmen to combine came before the Courts, Lord 
Mansfield, one of England’s most illustrious judges, declared: “Every 
“man may work at what price he pleases, but a combination not to 
“work at certain prices is an indictable offence.” At length, in the 
year 1824, more liberal sentiments inspired the Legislature, and com- 
binations of workmen to raise wages, shorten hours, or limit amount of 
work—in the modern phrase, “reduce output ”—ceased to be cnmuinal 
offences. But the respite was short-lived, an Act of George IV. restored 
in substance the law against combination to its former state, and 
added fresh terrors by introducing into our legal vocabulary those 
insidious words “intimidation,” “molestation,” “obstruction,” words 
which, wrested from their natural signification, have been ruthlessly 
utilised by hostile and vindictive tribunals in order to paralyse the 
efforts of trade unions to regulate the relations between employer and 
employed. , 

In 1859 the Legislature again manifested a disposition to afford to 
workmen the right of combination, the only effective instrument by 
which labour can, without violence, modify the power of the 
capitalist; the Act passed in that year enacted that agreements by 
workmen or others as to wages or hours of work, and peaceable and 
reasonable persuasion by workmen or others to abstain from work in 
order to secure such wages or hours should not be deemed to be 
“molestation” or “obstruction” within the meaning of the Act of 
George IV. above referred to. 

But this well-meant effort of the Legislature was defeated by the 
unsympathetic attitude of the Courts: they reasserted the doctrine 
that combinations to raise wages were illegal and indictable at common 
law, ‘they held that the proper meaning of the terms “threat” and 
“intimidation ” was not confined to menaces of violence to persons or 
property, but was involved in any combination by workmen to with- 
draw their own labour or to induce others to withdraw their labour. 

Such was the legal position of workmen in relation to the right 
of combination until the passage of the Trade Union Act of 1871 and 
the Conspiracy Act of 1875; and it is obvious, inasmuch as the act 
of combination by workmen was unlawful, that the machinery they 
employed for the purpose of combination was also unlawful. Hence 
until the year 1871 trade unions were unlawful associations; they had 
no legal status, they could neither sue nor be sued, and their 
members were hable to be indicted for conspiracy. 
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In 1871 trade unions obtained their charter of emancipation; they 
became lawful associations, and their members ceased to be criminal 
conspirators. The effect of this statute was that thenceforth a trade 
union enjoyed, save certain exceptions to be presently mentioned, an 
equal status with any other unincorporate body ; it could hold property 
and its proprietary rights would be vindicated by the law; it could 
sue and be sued, and, for the sake of convenience, it was to appoint 
trustees in whom all its property should be vested and who were 
“empowered to bring or defend or cause to be brought or defended 
“any action, suit, prosecution or complaint in any court of law or 
“equity touching or concerning the property right or claim to property 
“of the trade union.” Any other officer of a trade union may 90 act 
if authorised by its rules. 

The exceptions, however, which detracted from the full legal status 
with which in other respects a trade union was clothed, were those 
contained within Section 4 of the Act, namely, that a Court was not 
enabled “to entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
“of directly enforcing or recovering damages for breaches of agree- 
“ments” which affected members of the union infer se ‘or between 
themselves and the union, or between one union and another, or 
which was entered into for the purpose of enabling a person who was 
not a member of the trade union to recover contributions promised 
in consideration of his observing the rules of the union. 

It will therefore be observed that in this statute there was nothing, 
outside the exceptions just enumerated, that disentitled a trade union 
to maintain any action in contract or tort or that rendered’ it immune 
from any such action. 

Now the only reason why before the passing of the Act of 1871 a 
trade union could not sue or be sued was that it was an unlawful 
association which the courts of law and equity could not therefore 
_Tecognise as having any legal status. So soon therefore as it ceased to 
be an unlawful association it secured the full right to enter into all 
lawful contracts and to have those contracts enforced by law and to 
invoke the protection of the law against all persons who might do it 
wrong; and these rights necessarily involved correlative obligation¢ to 
be answerable for the contracts it might enter into and the wrongs 
which it might commit. | 

Although before the passage of the Act of 1871 a trade union 
could not, as being an unlawful association, be sued, either in contract 
or tort, in its collective capacity, yet it was legally possible to attach 
its funds m an action for damages if, and only if, every’ member of 
the trade union was made a party to the action. But in the case of a 
trade union consisting of a, large number of members it was practically 
impossible td join them all as parties, so that there was really no 
effective remedy available to a person who might have suffered damage 
through the wrong of a trade union. 
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For some years after the Act of 1871, and until the celebrated 
Taff Vale decision, trade unions contifued to enjoy a practical 
immunity from actions against them in a collective capacity; in two 
or three cases indeed, which were decided in the interval, actions were 
successfully maintained against trade unions, but they appear to have 
passed almost unnoticed, and it must be conceded that until the Taff 
Vale case there was a very general impression among trade unionists 
that the Act of 1871 had not made trade unions amenable to cvil 
actions for wrongs. 

From this pleasing illusion they were rudely disturbed by Mr. 
Justice Farwell’s decision, unanimously and emphatically affirmed by 
the House of Lords.) The decision amounted to this, that trade unions, 
like other lawful associations of men, must pay damages for the wrongs 
they, their servants or agents may commit in going about the unions’ 
business. It was in strict accordance with a fundamental principle of 
jurisprudence, namely, that an adult wrongdoer should be answerable 
for the wrong out of his estate, and there has never been any exception 
to this rule save in the case of the Sovereign, who enjoys immunity 
from civil and criminal liability for wrongs under the time-honoured 
legal fiction that “the king can do no wrong.” 

The result of the Taff Vale decision has been that a large, and 
probably predomunant, section of the Labour Party insist that the 
law should be established in the state in which they believed it to 
be before that decision—namely, to afford absolute immunity to 
trade unions from actions of tort. Another section, comprising trade 
unionists of the experience and eminence of Messrs. Burt, Wilson, 
Abraham (Mabon) and Fenwick recoil, with true democratic instinct, 
from the assertion of a class privilege, and would be content with some 
lesser change in the law which would, without violating any cardinal 
principle of jurisprudence, do much to redress the grievances of which 
trade unions jJ complain. 

The arguħent ‘of those who resist the claim for absolute immunity 
for the funds of trade unions in actions of tort may be stated as 
follows :-——It would exclude from the application of the general law of 
the country a single section of the community—namely, associations 
for trade purposes—ze., trade unions, and this would concede to them 
the power to commit legal wrongs free from any obligation to 
compensate the wronged person out of those financial resources, by 
the use of which they were facilitated in the commission of those 
wrongs, an exclusion unprecedented in the jurisprudence of any State, 
ancient or modern, save in the obsolete instance of the odious 
privilegium clericale of medizval times; in its effect it would enable 
a trade union to bring about breaches of contract, violence to person and 
property, to reduce an obnoxious employer to penury, and then leave 
its victim without any relief, save resort to the criminal or civil law 
against the actual wrongdoer, almost certainly a person without means, 
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while the true author of the wrong, the trade union, which provided 
the funds employed for compassing his ruin, would remain secure 
beyond the reach of the law. 

The advocates of absolute immunity, on the other hand, contend 
that it is unreasonable to‘suggest that trade unions would be wrong- 
doers; that inasmuch as until the Taff Vale decision they believed that 
they enjoyed this immunity, and nevertheless the instances in which 
trade unions committed wrongs were very rare, it may justly be 
assumed that they would be equally rare if the immunity were granted. 
Further they urge that such is the attitude of juries, and 
‘occasionally even of judges, towards trade unions, that they are unable 
to obtain even-handed justice in the courts of law, and therefore, 
although if tribunals were impartial this exceptional treatment would 
not be necessary, under existing conditions the alternative lies 
between an exceptional law which would rarely result in mischief and 
oppressive litigation which would result in the very probable destruction 
of labour organisation. They further point out that the funds of a 
trade union, though available in their entirety for the fighting ‘purposes 
of labour, are, in fact, mainly used for benevolent purposes, and it 
would be most inequitable that these funds, built up by the-weekly 
subscriptions of working men, with the view of securing some provision 
in cases of sickness, injury or death should, through some ill-considered 
action of the council or agents of their union, be appropriated to satisfy 
a claim for damages. 

In deciding between these opposing arguments, a lawyer is, perhaps, 
* too much disposed to attach an exaggerated importance to the 
~ Maintenance of what he regards as cardinal principles of jurisprudence. 
He shudders at the idea of transforming law from the position of a 
universal proposition into shifting and variable rules adapted to meet 
the demands or satisfy the exigencies. of particular classes and 
interests. Nevertheless, even if we make all due allowance for the 
proverbial narrowness of mind which characterises “lawyérs, it can 
hardly be questioned that for the sovereign power to prant a license to 
a section of its subjects to commit private wrongs and public offences 
with absolute impunity, so far as financial responsibility is concerned, 
is abhorrent to the principles of natural justice, and it savours of the 
absurd to contend that. you may, with good reason, license men to 
commit wrongs because it is highly improbable that they will commit 
any. Moreover, however warmly we may appreciate the moderation 
and good sense with which the trade unions of this country have, often 
under the most difficult circumstances, conducted labour disputes and 
restrained their members from turbulence and strife, unless we can 
persuade ourselves that trade unionists are not men of like -nature 
with ourselves, it is somewhat too optimistic to believe that the power 
to do wrong with impunity will not sometimes beget the will, especially 
when that power is expressly granted by a solemn act of the State. 
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The argument they advance as to the character of their funds is not 
well founded. Trade union funds are, as Mr. Keir Hardie recently 
affirmed, their sinews of war. If part of them were intended only for 
benevolent purposes, nothing would be simpler than to separate that 
part from the general finances of the union, and put it out of danger, 
but the trade unions will not do this for the simple reason that they 
very properly wish to hold and control the fund in its entirety as the 
“smnews of war”; its dual purpose is, of course, useful to the trade 
union, as it affords a double motive for the workman to join the 
union—namely, to get the advantages both of a benevolent and trade 
protection society. 

There is, however, great force in the contention of trade unionists 
that they cannot secure impartial treatment in the Courts of Justice. 
This statement is true, and it 1s the veriest cant, engendered of the 
conventional view that the administration of justice in this 
country is beyond suspicion, to insist that a trade union 
and an employer occupy a situation of equality before a 
jury constituted mainly, if not entirely, of employers. Few, 
indeed, would be disposed to question the general integrity and 
impartiality of juries, but there is a deep-seated and, perhaps, not 
unnatural prejudice on the part of the middle class against labour 
organisations, and this prejudice is the fruitful cause of miscarnages 
of justice. If one seek demonstration of the truth of this assertion, 
one may find it in the significant fact that not only are the verdicts 
of juries, so far as the writers experience extends, invariably adverse 
to trade unions, but ina large proportion of those cases where the unions 
have ventured to appeal, the Court of Appeal has reversed those verdicts 
on the ground that there was no evidence to support the findings, 
and, be it observed, that if there had been any evidence, however 
slight and doubtful, on which those juries could reasonably have so 
found, the verdicts could not have been disturbed. 

In the result we are forced to the conclusion that trade unions 
have established a conclusive case for the intervention of the 
Legislature. They suffer from real and substantial gnevances, and it 
will be well briefly to state what these grievances are, and endeavour to 
ascertain how they may be most effectively redressed. They may 
be summarised as follows:—(1) The hostility of juries; (2) the 
operation of the law of agency; (3) the use of ambiguous terms, such 
as “molestation,” “coercion” and “intimidation,” as.tests to ascertain 
the liability in tort of trade unions; (4) the oppressive nature of the 
law of conspiracy. 

Much, undoubtedly, might be effected in the direction of counter- 
acting the animus of juries by the exercise of greater vigilance on the 
part of the judge in defining the precise questions at issue, and 
confining the functions of the jury to answers on questions of fact 
rather than allowing them to draw inferences from facts which are 
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tantamount to the expression of opinions and are too often founded on 
prejudice rather than evidence. But as a true solution of the diffculty, 
it may be well considered whether in an action between a trade union 
and an employer either party might not have the right to insist upon 
it bemg tried without a jury. Certain classes of cases may now be 
so tried, and in view of the intricate and obscure character of the law 
of conspiracy, and the delicate questions involved in trade union law, 
much could be urged in favour of the experiment. General confidence 
in our judiciary is common to all classes, and although judges might 
manifest some reluctance to bear the whole responsibility of trying 
actions of this character, it must be borne in mind that, as already 
stated, this responsibility has not infrequently been ultimately imposed 
upon the Court of Appeal It may be observed that on account of 
obstacles of a practical character, no amendment of the jury laws 
would meet the difficulties of the situation. 

In the amendment of the law of agency much relief might 
reasonably be afforded to trade unions. The general law renders a 
principal or master responsible for the wrongful acts of his agent or 
servant when going about his business. It is not practicable to 
discuss here the incidence of the law of agency as it affects trade 
unions; it is enough to point out that unions have been frequently 
held responsible in damages for the wrongful acts of their agents, 
although these acts have never been expressly authorised by their 
governmg bodies and were entirely contrary to their wishes. - If 
regard be had to the number of persons, branch officials and others to 
whom the designation of agent in law applies, and to the fact that these 
persons in all cases of trade disputes have to exercise the most delicate 
and difficult functions, and that they are always without legal 
knowledge and often without much education or experience, the hard- 
ship of making the union responsible for a hasty or inconsiderate act 
upon their part will be recognised. It is, of course, urged, Why should 
a distinction be drawn between trade unions and other asSociations? 
The answer may not be obvious, but it is sufficiently conclusive. These 
associations are carrying on operations in restraint of trade; the 
Legislature has legalised fhis purpose and object, and these operations, 
unlike those of ordinary trading associations, as already indicated, 
must be conducted on the narrow border line that divides the legal 
from the illegal The line is indeed fine—at any rate, in the view of 
the juryman—that separates peaceful persuasion, which is legal, from 
coercion which is illegal, peaceful picketing from “intimidation,” and 
lawful efforts to promote the interests of the workmen from unlawful 
efforts to injure the employer. The Trade Disputes Bill of the 
Government, now before Parliament, seeks to mitigate the hardships 
of the law of agency. The attempt is not altogether satisfactory on 
account of its reservations and conditions) The only fair solution is to 
enact that the law of agency shall be modified in its application to 
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trade unions, and render them responsible only for the acts of their 
supreme councils or committees that they may constitute for the 
general management of trade disputes. It may again be objected 
that in effect this would produce the same results as the grant of 
absolute immunity, for officials would commit illegal acts, and councils 
and committees, while avoiding express sanction, would quietly 
connive thereat. The argument is plausible, but it should be 
recognised that the imposition of this responsibility upon councils and 
committees appointed ag hoc would tend to increase the sense of 
responsibility of unions for the acts of their agents, and encourage a 
healthy sense of the obligation they owe to the community to carry on 
their operations with moderation and discretion. But the strongest 
argument in favour of this treatment, as contradistinguished from the 
grant of absolute immunity, is that there would not be an express 
license from the State for unions to commit torts with impunity, and 
it would not entail the far-reaching change in a fundamental principle 
of jurisprudence ; it would merely afford relief to trade unions against 
the most irksome consequences of the highly artificial and ambiguous 
rules that regulate the relations between principal and agent. In the 
case of unions whose members are widely scattered over the country, 
some difficulty in securing adequate control by councils or committees 
would undoubtedly be experienced, but such difficulties are not 
insuperable. 

Reference has already been made to the use of the words 
“intimidation,” “coercion,” and the like. They are not vocabula arits. 
Judges have from time to time attempted to interpret their meaning for 
the guidance of juries with the most confusing results; for instance, 
an intimation to an employer that in a certain event men would be 
called out on strike has been held by the court to be a “threat ” action- 
able at law: “intimidation” has been held to consist in the presence 
of men, using no violence and creating no disturbance, outside the 
premises of an employer. It would be well if the legal application of 
these terms were confined to the menace of violence to persons or 
property, and if other forms of intimidation, which it must be admitted 
might, in certain cases, be very noxious, were left to be dealt with 
as nuisances by the common law. Certainly, when a judge directs 
a jury, a3 sometimes happens, to base their verdict upon their opinion, 
whether or no certain acts or words were calculated to “intimidate” 
or “coerce”, the position of a trade union becomes intolerable. 

The law of conspiracy is the most dangerous weapon in the legal 
armoury ; originally directed only against those who concocted false 
and malicious indictments, its application has gradually been extended 
so as to include all agreements between two or more persons to do 
injury to another even though the act when done by one person would 
involve neither civil nor criminal liability. One illustration, and one 
only, is sufficient to establish how grievous is the effect of the present 
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law in the case of trade unions. It is perfectly lawful for A to advise 
B not to enter into C’s employment; it is equally lawful for B to refuse 
to enter into the employment; but if A agree with D to advise B not 
to enter mto C’s employment, and B in consequence refuses to so enter, 
and C suffer loss through not being able ta get a man to work for 
him, he may bring an action against A and D for conspiring to injure 
him in his trade or business by inducing persons not to enter into his 
employment. At the trial it is open to the judge to direct the jury that 
if they are of opinion,—and they must consider. all the circumstances, — 
that A and D did so agree to conspire with the intent to injure C in his 
trade or business and not solely for the purpose of advancing the 
well-being ‘of B and his fellow-workmen, they may find a verdict 
against A and D; the result is hardly in doubt, a jury will almost 
invariably find against A and D, the trade unionists. The Govern- 
ment Bill proposes to amend the law by making agreements or con- 
spiracies in furtherance of a trade dispute only actionable if the 
act conspired to be done were actionable in itself if done without - 
agreement or conspiracy. This amendment of the law, though it would 
be far from solving all the difficulties that confront trade unions under 
the law of conspiracy, would undoubtedly afford them very consider- 
able relief, and unless a totally different standard of liability for torts 
is to apply to trade unions from that which binds other associations, 
it appears the only feasible plan. 

There remains the vexed question of “picketing,” upon which’ a 
word must be said. A singularly narrow and apparently inaccurate 
view, based upon a somewhat forced construction of Section 7 of the 
Conspiracy Act, 1875, until recently prevailed: namely, that 
if a “picket ” extend his action beyond “obtaining and communicating 
“information” and “peaceably persuade” persons even to do 
or abstam from doing things which he might lawfully do 
or abstain from doing he was guilty of an actionable wrong.- 
The Court of Appeal in a recent case has held that this judicial 
view is erroneous and that peaceable persuasion is permissible 
under the present law. Trade unionists, however, desire that for 
the sake of greater certainty this should be enacted by statute. But 
to legalise “peaceable persuasion ” ag the Bills now before Parliament 
propose will do very little in the direction of solving the vexed 
question of “picketing”; it will still remain open to the employer to 
interfere with this practice by means of actions for “molestation,” 
“intimidation ” and nuisance at common law; indeed, the decision of 
which trade unionists bitterly complain, that of Lyon v. Wilkins, was 
mainly based upon “molestation.” Picketing as a means of giving or 
obtaining information or for purposes of peaceful persuasion has with 
the present facilities of communication by the Press, post and telegraph 
become to a large extent unnecessary ; its real value to trade unionists 
is as a demonstration, not perhaps of force, but of popular opinion, 
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and thus a means to impress and influence those who might be disloyal 
to the policy of the trade union; herein it has its uses, and here again 
the union must walk warily, for it is necessarily on the border line 
between what is legal and what 1s not. 

The purpose of this article has been to set forth the grievances of 
trade unionism and to suggest the means by which these grievances 
may be the more effectually abated. There are now two Bills before 
Parliament whereby it is sought to find a solution of the vexed question 
involved in labour disputes, the Bill of the Government and that of a 
section of the Labour Party; the measure of the Government would 
with some amendment relieve trade unions of their more onerous 
responsibilities under the law of agency, that of the Labour members 
would afford absolute immunity to trade union funds. 

The unfavourable reception that the former Bill received from many 
of the Labour members and also from many Liberals who had given 
pledges to support the Labour Bill seems to have caused the Govern- 
ment to reconsider its position, and it is probable that they will 
abandon their Bill in favour of Mr. Hudson’s, or at least amend their 
Bill in conformity with the provisions of his Bill. 

If such be the course pursued the result is not difficult to foresee, 
the Bill will be rejected by the Lords or so amended by them as to 
take the shape of the Government Bill, but probably in a less 
satisfactory form. 

The result will be deplorable, for protection to trade union funds is 
urgently needed. The counsels of Mr. Burt, of men who fought the 
battle of trade unionism in the dark days when it was a crime to be 
a trade unionist, are disregarded, and extravagant demands incapable 
of fulfilment are preferred to those moderate proposals which would 
meet all reasonable requirements. 


L. A. ATHERLEY-JONES. 


CHINA AND THE WEST. 


HE great military and political events of the last few years have 
revolutionised the attitude of the Westem nations towards 
the Chinese Empire. I need not recapitulate them. Chima was, down 
to the Russo-Japanese War, a field for the European trader and 
missionary, a source of trouble for the politician who had to follow up 
the trader and the missionary, and latterly a source of still greater 
trouble as a field for competing international ambitions and the lust 
of conquest. All this is changed, and although there is room for much 
negotiation and for future political troubles, China now confronts the 
West as an independent nation, rapidly growmg m power and 
intelligence, and destined either ‘to co-operate or to conflict with the 
European ‘nations as they may determine. The time—even the 
moment—is critical, and I earnestly wish to rouse the attention of both 
Europe and America to the vital importance of what may be 
accomplished now, and, if not now, perhaps never, to bring about an 
understanding between East and West. 

My own knowledge of China starts from the: mis¢ionary point of 
view. I have lived there for 36 years, have studied the Chinese 
religions and literature, translated some of their standard works 
and -enjoyed extensive intercourse with all classes of the 
people. It has fallen to my lot to act as secretary to a 
society which has published over 250 different European books 
in Chinese, and under the Imperial authority to found one of 
the new Imperial Universities; and for a time I have had 
the privileges of a confidential adviser of the Chinese Government 
These are not, as might be thought, extra-religious matters The 
distinction between religious and secular matters is a Western idea; 
the two categories are, in the East, inseparable, and it is a matter of 
the first importance that the Western nations should understand the 
_ religious ideas of China Little as it may be suspected, the chief 

unifying force of that vast Empire is religion ; and it is in religious 
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ideas that may be found the most likely point of contact between it 
and Western Europe. In the summer of 1904 the missionaries of the 
province of Shantung invited the leaders of all the native religions of 
that province to a conference on the question, How to revive religion 
in their land? The invitation was cordially accepted, and the chief 
Confucians, Buddhists, Taoists, Mohammedans and Christians, and 
even the leaders of the proscribed secret sects, took part most 
sympathetically in a three days’ discussion without a single note of 
discord. Thinking men will take note of the tremendous significance 
of this event, for it marks the turning point of a universal tide. 

Let me sketch briefly the leading forms of religion in China. I am 
surprised to find that several valuable atlases, while giving the latest 
statistics of areas, population, commerce, etc, of China, are in their 
religious statistics at least 40 years behind the times. It must indeed 
be said that separate statistics of the main religions are impossible, 
because the same man may belong to two or three different religions. 
But reckoning the whole population to number 400 millions, the 
following estimate may be taken as approximately correct :— 


Confucians 

Baddhists: ||. L.asisantanavenaneeseedwa caer ens 378 millions. 
‘Taoists 

Mohammedans ........c.ccccceecsssececcueeeecs 20 j 
CORTISHANS: soraa aT N NANNA 2 e 


Confucianism was the earliest religion in possession. of great power 
and influence in China. It taught ethics and the art of governing the 
people. It is the Magna Charta of China, whereby the rights of the 
people are vindicated against the undue encroachment of the 
Sovereign. , He reigns in order that the welfare of the people may 
be safe in his hands. If he fails in that, then the people are no longer 
under any obligation to obey him. Confucianism is great in education 
also. It has been the mtellectual sun of the Far East for 4,000 years. 
It has always insisted that the rulers must be the most highly educated 
mm the land, and that they should also command the confidence of the 
people. These—not hereditary mght—have been the two great 
essential qualifications of the officials, hence their history abounds in 
instances of the poorest in the land rising to be the Prime Ministers 
in the State—a grand example of a trusted democracy with Imperial 
control 

How then did Taoism arise? It also taught ethics, but laid much 
emphasis on the marvellous forces of nature, which were almighty and 
immortal, being renewed every year and remaining, therefore, as young 
as at the beginning of all things. It was the search after immortality, 
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by the study of the forces of nature, which was one of the mainsprings 
of this religion in its early time. Therefore it taught astrology, 
geomancy and alchemy, which kept alive a great hope of immortality 
and of the power to master the secrets of nature and become all 
powerful, like gods. That was the best science they knew of 
then. Chin-shih-huang was the first great Emperor of united 
China, Being more than a Napoleon, he wanted more liberty 
than Confucianism would give him. As Taoism granted him that 
liberty and promised immortality, which Taoists thought they were 
about to discover, he put Taoism into power instead of Confucianism. 
But its power was short-lived, and Confucianism, with a new dynasty, 
resumed the chief control of the State for some 400 years of great 
brilliancy—200 before and 200 after the beginning of the Christian era. 

Then came Buddhism, a third religion. It taught ethics, like the 
other religions, and speculated, not about the forces of nature, but 
about a world of superhuman beings, ranging through all grades of 
power and virtue and vice from the fiercest devils, who superintended 
tortures in various hells, up to the saintliest gods ruling over boundless 
regions of bliss in various mansions of heavenly places. Men, by the 
study and practice of the Buddhist religion and the exercise of 
infinite compassion, might themselves be transformed and become 
gods, aye, and even be merged into the great soul of the Universe 
which works in all things. It also pressed art into its service and 
filled the temples with images of innumerable superhuman beings. 
Carefully mark the following, however, as very few people know it :— 
The Buddhism which won China, Korea and Japan was not the early 
Buddhism of India, which was atheistic, which taught Karma, salvation 
by one’s own strength, transmigration through endless rounds and 
renunciation of the world. It was “the Other Religion "though using 
the old Buddhist terms—which achieved that conquest. It believed 
in God, in room for repentance, in the good works done by the help 
of God being far superior to those done unaided, in ashort.cut straight 
to-Paradise without going through the long series of transmigrations, 
in the highest virtue not lying in selfish asceticism but in making a 
great Vow to save others. The strong uniting force between this 
Buddhism and Christianity is manifest. 

Though the Buddhist Canon of sacred books would fill a room, 
Buddhist historians say that these are only amplifications of a 
little, book, called “How to Awaken Faith in the Great Religion” 
(another name for the “Other Religion ”), about the size of the Gospel 
of Mark, which is the real source and essence of the so-called 
Buddhism which triumphed in all the Far East. 

The sphere of thought revealed by this book was a field for the 
most part entirely unoccupied by Confucianism, and as Buddhism did 
not attempt to touch practical politics there was no special conflict 
between them at first. It was, therefore, hailed by many as a com- 
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plement to Confucianism. Its wonderful art captivated all, nch and 
poor alike, like photographs of a new ‘race of beings in a newly- 
discovered continent. It was only when Buddhism brought bone 
relics of Buddha and ascribed wonderful effects to them, and when 
Buddhists taught the superior sacredness of celibate life, that 
Confucianism was roused to opposition, as the one tenet was against 
the experience of common sense and the other against the very 
manifest order of nature. 

Buddhists and Taoists, who adopted many Buddhist methods, 
devoted much of their time to reciting prayers, especially during times 
of public calamities or of deaths in families) When, however, some of 
the leaders of these religions attempted to take control of the State, 
then the opposition of Confucianists was immediately roused, as this 
was interfering with those prerogatives which had been theirs for 
thousands of years. This resulted in religious revolutions which 
lasted for many centuries, when each religion in turn became supreme in 
the councils of the State and many became martyrs for what they 
considered the truth: of their respective religions, just as Christian 
martyrs suffered for their religion in Europe during the same period. 

How came Mohammedanism to be in China? Shortly after the 
Mohammedans had conquered Persia the Chinese had an internal 
revolution. On their borders were Mohammedan troops, and they 
were invited to enter and help the Chinese Government. They did 
so, and were sent to join various Chinese garrisons widely scattered 
over the Empire. There they have remained to this day. That is 
why we find them in large colonies far apart. Some Mohammedan 
mullahs, however, say that the fear of superhuman beings was at that 
time so great in China that they, as believers in an almighty God, were 
invited to help the Chinese spintually to cast out their evil spirits. 
The Mohammedans teach ethics, but are fierce opponents of art. 
They respect their own conscience most scrupulously, but they do not 
think it necessafy to respect the conscience of their neighbour. To 
change their religion is treason against God, and its punishment must 
be death. Hence their increase in China is not owing to the reason- 
ableness of their faith or the fitness to supply China’s need, for they 
are not lacking in zeal; it is mainly owing to their natural increase. 
In the conflict between the uncompromising attitude of the 
Mohammedans and what they consider the tyranny of Confucianists 
there have been terrible and unspeakable massacres down to the 
present day. 

The last on the roll of Chinese religions is Christianity. How did 
it come to be there? 

It was the missionary zeal of the “ Other Religion ” of Buddhism 
onthe one hand, and on the other the curiosity of Chinese rulers, who 
wanted to know what religion the people of the West had, which 
brought the first batch of Buddhist heralds to China; and the same 
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causes ‘brought the Nestorian Christians six centuries later. Partly 
the invitation of the great Mongol Genghis Khan and partly 
their own missionary zeal brought the medieval Christian missionaries. 
It was missionary zeal which brought the Jesuits there more than two 
centuries and a half ago, and the Protestants a century ago. Al these 
Christian missionaries have taught ethics, philosophy (immanent and 
transcendental—ancient, medixval and modern), and popular 
Christianity, Eastern and Western. 

There are now 2,000 Protestant and goo Roman Catholic 
missionaries in China, counting women as well as men, but not 
including wives of missionaries, 

In the first clash of different civilisations and religions ‘difficulties 
are bound to arise from imperfect understanding on both sides. In 
matters of politics and commerce, ag well as religion, this has 
necessarily happened in China, and modern merchants, as well as 
Missionaries, are in constant difficulties: Year by year, both merchants, 
through their Chinese and American Associations, and missionaries, 
through their various societies, are doing their utmost to remove the 
friction. While under our treaties with China it is not permitted to 
the Chinese Government to summon Europeans into their courts, 
owing to the extra-territoriality clause, or to persecute native Christians, 
owing to the religious ‘toleration clause, these privileges do not 
entitle any missionary to claim any magisterial rights over his converts. 
If he does (i have never heard of any Protestant missionary claiming 
it), then it is plainly the duty of his Foreign Minister to prevent him 
from overstepping his rights, as well as to defend him when Chmese 
magistrates overstep their nghts. 

The trend of thought among the leading missionaries to-day is to 
say, We must not pay too much attention to popular views of the 
Christian religion, for these are not the essence of the Divine life, 
but are often, like fashions, only passing phases of opinion, whether 
they be Patristic. Mediæval, Reformation, Puritin, High Church, 
Evangelical, Mystic, Christian Science or Christian Socialist To 
think that we can convert China by any of these mere phrases is to 
trust to a child’s dream, a will-of-the-wisp or a shadow in place of the 
substance. To win China we must take a wider range: we must 
be better statesmen than her Confucianists, better philosophers 
than her Buddhists, better scientists than her Taoists, and have 
a more reasonable devotion to God than the Mohammedans. 


Unless our religion exceeds that of the existmg Chinese - 
religions we cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 0 says the . 


Sermon on the Mount, translated into modern Chinese missionary 
language. In other words, we must recall afresh to our minds the 
fact that our true mission is to establish the Kingdom of God an 
earth -as Jesus Christ bade us, in all its fulness of life for the individual 
and for the nation, and we must go behind both priest and book to 
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the presence of the ever-living God, who gives inspiration to ‘all who 
diligently seek Him in all lands, as far as they are able to receive it, 
to-day as much as ever in Egypt, Palestine or Arabia long ago. This 
is a faith which commends itself, not only to the best white man, but 
also to the best yellow man The white and yellow will then unite 
some day to carry the weaker darker brother’s burden. It was the 
pity and sympathy, as wide as God’s own providence, and the com- 
prehensiveness of the Kingdom of God, including truths higher than 
were found in any of their religions, which attracted the leaders of ` 
all the religions in China, as described in the first part of this article. 

It would take too long to show the unifying force first of the Christian 
Faith as so presented in creating a reform movement amongst the most 
liberal men throughout the Empire, and then in also getting the con- 
servatives to become reformers, and again in moving even the Empress 
Dowager herself to establish fifteen universities in three years. 

But if our religion is to have its natural effect in brmging China to 
Christ, it must be displayed not merely in the teaching of missionaries, 
but in the conduct of the Western nations who send them. Nation 
judges nation, and to the Chinese the religion we bring them is the 
religion of those nations, and must be judged by its fruits as well as by 
its doctrines and pretensions. The Chinese have seen the Western 
nations, one after another, not only enforce trade by war and threats of 
war, but seize portions of their territory and propose to partition their 
whole Empire. They met this by the Boxer rising, which the Western 
armies suppressed. It is a question of force carried to an unjust 
extreme, though it is now rendered much less dangerous by the 
rising might of Japan. What chance have we of inducing them to adopt 
our religion, in any aspect, while this state of mutual dread and aliena- 
tion continues? Yet China, while determined to resist violent encroach- 
ment, has opened her mind to Western learning and is seeking 
admission to the full comity of nations) The time has come for a 
resolute effort on’ the part of the West to put itself into permanent 
and settled relations with the great Empire of the East by conforming 
ourselves to the greatest unifying force the world possesses. 

Events are moving, though slowly, towards an abandonment of 
the standing militarism of modern international intercourse. 
Federation, even arbitration, is long in coming. But meanwhile might 
we not close the long quarrel between East and West by some 
arrangement which would present the Christianity of Europe and 
America in the guise of a friend and not a foe to the Chinese nation? 
What is there to hinder an.agreement between (say) America, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy and the lesser Powers, with Japan and 
possibly Russia, to respect and even guarantee the territorial integrity 
of China, relieve her of the dread of European or Japanese aggression, 
encourage her to fit herself, by reform of her codes and judicial 
institutions, for the removal of extra-termtoriality and lay the 
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foundation of a complete understanding between East and West 
which would exorcise both the white and the yellow perils, and be the 
prelude to a world-peace? Such an arrangement would be welcomed 
with enthusiasm—as I can testify—by the leading statesmen of both 
China and Japan. It need raise no burning questions; it would allay 
many jealousies; it is ripe It would react powerfully upon 
European peace. It would bring into due prominence that broad 
conception of Christianity which stands nearest to the best aspects of 
the Eastern religions ; would lay a broad religious foundation for both 
China and Japan, and would tend to purify and elevate the Chrishan 
Churches themselves. What nation will be the first to propose it to 
the rest? 

More than all this, such an arrangement would be a long step in 
the direction of general federation. Those who think such an object 
mere Utopian fanaticism are too blind to see the drift of things It 
is really the crowning act of political evolution, towards which the 
clan, the nation and the Empire are but steps, and the omnipo- 
tence of the united forces of the universe is bringing it to pass, 
in spite of all the mad national militarism of the world. The best 
statesmen now recognise that permanent militarism is a sheer suicidal 
course, and that they might as well try to stop the stars in their calm 
progress across the heavens, as to stay the advance of peace. The 
military occupation of any country is always known to be only 
temporary; the permanent one is the civil administration. What the 
leading missionaries plead for is the adoption .of the principles of the 
eternal civil administration—the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, in 
permanent peace for the infinite good of all Once the federation of 
a few leading nations is established, then gradually the rest will join 
and disarmament will follow spontaneously—=not before, but after. 

This wonderful consummation, the only civilised method suited to 
a world already made one by easy communication, universal commerce 
and universal interest, is already longed for.by the “highest leaders of 
both China and Japan. They are waiting for the West to take the 
lead. Will they wait long? Should they? 


TIMOTHY RICHARD. 


IRISH NATIONAL IMPERIALISM. 


« T RISH National Imperialism,” I can hear some hot-headed 

Unionist cry, “Was there ever such a ludicrous contradiction 
“in terms?” But softly, good sir, let us understand what we mean by 
the terms, and we shall then, and only then, be in a position to judge 
whether they contain any contradiction, grotesque or otherwise. If by 
“Imperialism ” we mean the absorption of nationalities by an Imperial 
centralism, then indeed Insh Nationalism is a flat contradiction to such 
an ideal But not less hostile to such an ideal is every self-governing 
Colony m the British Empire, not less hostile are the nationalities of 
Scotland and Wales. Nor would it be fair to imagine that even the 
national feelings of England herself, however she might seem to gain 
by an exchange of national for Imperial dignity, are one whit less 
hostile to such centralism. Imperial -centralism has left its marks too 
terribly on the history of France and Spain, Germany and Russia, to 
dazzle the eyes of any wise nation into a wild desire of sacrificing her 
own liberties on the splendid altar of military power. If British 
“Imperialism ” means military centralism, then let us at once set about 
arresting all Britigh Imperialists as guilty of treason against the Empire 
they pretend to serve. We surely cannot afford to drift on in this 
direction until we begin to talk of refusing to pass the Estimates and 
the Mutiny Bill, or begin to suspect our Kitcheners and Beresfords of 
being the secret enemies of our treedom. But the mere mooting of 
such absurdities reminds us that outside Bedlam there are few Bntish 
Imperialists dreaming dreams of military centralism or of centralism 
in any form at all likely to conflict with Colonial self-government. 
“Colonial Imperialism” as yet contains no contradiction just because 
such centralism is mere moonshine; and, for precisely the same reason, 
Irish National Imperialism, whatever Unionists with lingering hopes 
of centralism may think, is neither a grotesque contradiction nor even 
a contradiction at all Let all such Unionists remember that if the 
principles of federalism were as familiar to the British electorate as they 
ought to be—“ought to be” because the British Empire already 
contains two federations, and because there is no possible union of 
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the Empire except by federation on an Imperial scale—the name 
“Imperialism ” would long ago have acquired a definiteness of meaning 
that would have put it beyond the power of any British politician to 
abuse it for the purpose of playing fast and loose with a great ideal 

When we look round us and hear a triad of politicians-loudly 
assuring us, each in his turn, that Ae is the true Imperialist; when we 
find all three at loggerheads in their primary principles—one basing 
his Imperial union on Protection, another on Retaliation, and the third 
on rhetorical freworks—when we find these three pretentious 
Imperialists agreeing to single out Irish National Imperialism as the 
deadly enemy of their own ‘ideals, we must ask ourselves, What 
right have these gentlemen to appropriate a title which properly 
belongs to none of them? Irish Nationalists, indeed, have no desire to 
call themselves Imperialists ; but the whole history of Irish Nationalism, 
from the days of Edmund Burke down to to-day, proves that they 
have an excellent right to that title if they choose to assume it. Irish 
Nationalists are not unconscious Imperialists. They understand them- 
selves and their aims and even their shortcomings a great deal better 
than some who have recently undertaken to enlighten them officially 
upon these subjects. But it is one thing to know ourselves and quite 
another to call ourselves by an ambiguous name which is capable of 
being applied to that very centralism against which the whole history 
of Irish Nationalism has been one long protest. 

Still, let us remember, it was an Inshman who first sketched the 
constitutional idea of a British Empire and applied his Irish 
Nationalism—for Edmund Burke was a true Irish Nationalist— 
to the explanation of an ideal which, had Englishmen only 
possessed the patience to listen to him, might have federated 
the British Empire more than a hundred and thirty years ago. 
“My idea of an Empire, as distinguished from a single State,” 
said Edmund Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with the Colonies, 
March 2and, 1775, “is this: An Empire is the aggregate of many States 
“under one common head, whether that head be a monarch or a 
“presiding republic.” It was part of Burke’s idea of an empire that 
the Colonial legislatures should be free to tax themselves, “a freedom 
“which originally made and must still preserve the unity of the 
“Empire” If Burke does not actually “propose a scheme for a repre- 
“sentation of the Colonies in Parliament,” neither does he deny its 
practicability; he only sees in their remoteness a natural barrier 
against such a scheme, a barrier which our modern means of transit 
has set aside. Finally, as if he anticipated the false unignism of 
our day, “he'feels not the least alarm from the discontents which are 
“to arise from putting people at their ease, nor does he apprehend the 
“destruction of the Empire from granting rights upon which he had 
“always been taught to value himself. The very idea of subordination 
“of parts excludes the notion of simple and undivided unity. England 
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“ig the head; but she is not the head and the members also. Ireland 
“has ever had from the beginning a separate, but not an independent, 
“legislature which, far from distracting, promoted the union of the 
“whole.” Such is the reasonable unionism of Edmund Burke— 
National Imperialism, nothing more and nothing less; a unionism that 
scornfully rejects the “simple and undivided unity” which is the 
watchword of those false Unionists of to-day who are trying to 
strangle Irish federalism with one hand, while with the other they 
dissolve Imperial federalism in an anarchy of Protective Tariffs. 

Irish National Imperialism, then, is no new-fangled idea; it ts older 
than the independent Irish Parliament of 1782—a Parhament upon 
whose “independence” we shall have something to say ;—it is much 
older than the legislative union of 1801; it is twice as old as British 
Free Trade. When Isaac Butt, in 1870, sketched his Home Rule 
under the name of Irish Federalism, he was simply following where 
Edmund Burke had led the way. National Imperialism means the 
union of States in an Empire which preserves their proper nghts and 
duties alike for the head and for the subordinate members. A difficult 
task assuredly and far beyond the petty arts of men whose Imperialism 
rises no higher than a barter in Protective Tariffs or a war of Retalia- 
tion against the world at large, but equally far from being an 
impossible task for those who are ready to face the difficulties honestly, 
not to shirk them For nothing is easier than to cut the knot 
Centralism can do that: Separatism can do it also. The former was 
tried in the management of the American Colonies, we all know with 
what success. The latter is not unlikely to be tried by the sel- 
governing Colonies of to-day, unless British politicians give up their 
platitudes about “the Imperial idea” and earnestly set to work to 
discover what political sacrifices they are ready to make for the sake 
of Imperial union. “Political sacrifices,” I say, for none but men 
besotted with Protection can pretend to see a federal union of the 
Empire springing up out of a Fiscal Anarchy of Protective Tariffs. 
National Imperialism, the mean between the two extremes of 
centralism and separation, contains the solution of both the Irish and 
the Colonial problems of Imperial union; and never was its position 
more accurately defined than by an Irish Nationahst who thirty years 
ago stated the case of Ireland before the House of Commons. We are,” 
said Mr. A. M. Sullivan (June 30th, 1874), “a third party, a middle 
“party, between the party of centralisation on the one side and that 
“of separation on the other.” And none but those who shirk the 
difficulties of federal union, or wish to convert those very difficulties 
into bogeys for frightening England out of Home Rule and ito 
Protection, will refuse their hearty ‘assent to Mr. A. M. Sullivan's 
appeal: “Surely it were true statesmanship to harmonise Ireland's 
“desire for national autonomy with the, requirements of Imperial 
“welfare and safety.” 
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The whole story of the Irish Government since the days of Pitt has 
been a demonstration of the error of substituting centralism for federal 
union. But let us be just to Pitt in this matter. The formation of - 
a federal scheme probably lay beyond the capacity of Pitt or of any 
British statesman at that time living. Even had it been possible to 
devise such a scheme, the condition of Ireland, immediately after that 
rebellion in which savage brutality had disgraced all parties, must have 
prevented an Irish legislature from possessing any claims to 
impartiality. Under the circumstances Pitt was justifed in refusing 
to intrust the government of the Irish people to a corrupt, cruel and 
partisan Parliament which left him no other way of effecting a 
temporary union than along the lines of what he hoped to prove an 
impartial and benevolent centralism. The very fact that the old 
party of “Ascendancy ” was strong enough to pervert Pitt’s centralism 
into a thoroughly partisan government, directed against the mass of 
the Irish people, shows what sort of conduct an Irish legislature, even 
constructed on the federal model, would have pursued in, those evil 
days. To do full justice to Pitt’s intentions we must remember facts 
which are systematically ignored by those who to-day profess to 
borrow their false unionism from his principles. We must remember 
that Pitt intended to free the interests of the whole Irish people, 
interests economic as well as political, from the selfish domination of 
corrupt Irish parties. We must also remember that the Irish Parlia- 
mentary “independence” which Pitt succeeded in destroying was 
something “entirely different from the “independence” claimed by 
Irish Nationalists; and the consequence is that when so-called 
Unionists claim Pitt as an enemy of a federal Irish legislature, a 
legislature wholly different from that of 1782-1801, they are perverting 
the true standpoint of Pitt. Unionists of to-day wholly misrepresent 
Pitt’s politics, not only by ignoring the hopes which misled him, and 
- the very different conditions under which he passed his Act of Union 
compared with those under which they pretend to mafntair it, but still 
more by ignoring the kind of Parliament which. he justly ended, and 
by confusing that Parliament with the federal legislature claimed by: 
Irish Nationalists. Let us turn from their perversions to the very | 
words of Pitt himself. i l 

Pitt’s standpoint in passing the Act of Union is very clearly put 
in his “Speech on the Message of His Majesty, relative to a Union. 
“between Great Britain and Ireland,” January 23rd, 1799. Ireland’s 
poverty, says .Pitt, is such as to make the people’s comfort quite 
impossible, her supplies of badly needed capital and education are 
retarded by passionate party divisions, by furious family feuds, by the 
_ blind zeal and frenzy. of religious prejudices. “What is the remedy? 
“An impartial legislature standing aloof from local party connection, 
“sufficiently removed fromthe influence of contending factions to 
“be advocate or champion of neither. An impartial legislature so placed 
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“as to have no superstitious reverence for the names and prejudices of 
“ancient families who have long enjoyed the exclusive monopoly of 
“public patronage and property. An impartial legislature which will 
“neither give way to the haughty pretensions of a few, nor open the 
“door to popular inroads and clamour. This is the thing that 1s 
“wanted for Ireland) To neglect to establish such a legislature, 
“when it is possible to do so, is an imprudence which nothing can 
“justify.” Impartial government, religious equality, an inflow of 
capital, commercial prosperity—such were Pitt’s expectations; but a 
whole century of trial has falsified his forecast. Had he known that 
a century after his union was effected, when the population of England 
and Wales had almost quadrupled and that of Scotland trebled, 
Ireland’s population would be nearly a million less than it was in his 
own day; had he known that this dwindling population, still poor, 
still dominated by “the haughty pretensions of a few,” would be taxed 
out of all proportion to its numbers and resources compared with 
those of Great Britain; had he known that all his fine hopes of 
financial economy and administrative order were to lie dead a hundred 
years afterwards in the waste and confusion of a crowd of Boards 
overlapping each other in their functions and largely uncontrolled 
either by the Insh people or by Imperial Parliament—had he known 
all this, what opinion would he have entertained of his own Act? 
Would he have felt any surprise m discovering that Irish National 
Imperialism had grown stronger and stronger by the all-round failure 
of his unfortunate centralism? Why, I have little doubt that Pitt, 
enlightened by our experience, would to-day be the first to defend 
the cause of Insh Nationalism as making for the true union, not only 
of Ireland with Great Britain, but also of the entire Empire. Let me 
show why I entertain so firma faith in Pitt’s National Imperialism. 

If we desire to be convinced that Pitt would have advocated a 
federal union with Ireland had his own knowledge of the federal 
system anc the “circumstances of Ireland permitted, we need only 
consider what kind of Irish Parliament it was that Pitt argued against. 
In the same speech of January 23rd, 1799, he has left us in no doubt 
upon this subject. Pitt argued against an “independent ” Irish Parlia- 
ment, using the word “independent” in a wholly different sense from 
that in which it is used by Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. Davitt and all the Irish Nationalists of to-day. Not one of our 
Irish Nationalists has proposed to set up an Irish legislature having 
equal powers with the Imperial Parliament to advise the Sovereign on 
such questions as peace and war, treaties, the management of the 
Army and the Navy, the ordering of trade and commerce. But these 
were precisely the powers included in what Pitt called the 
“independence” of the Insh legislature. The Irish Constitution of 
1782 had been hurriedly established at a time when the Irish 
Volunteers were threatening Great Britain with separation, at a time 
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when the American Colonies had just converted a similar threat into 
a reality, at a time when Great Britains Home and Foreign affairs 
were at a terribly low ebb. Such were the conditions when, without 
proper regard to the possible and probable conflicts of the two legis- 
latures, the Irish Parliament had been granted an “independence” 
which, as Pitt tells us, left it free to deliberate and to advise the 
‘Sovereign upon such questions as “alliance with a foreign power, 
“the Army, the Navy, trade and commerce, in fact any point that might 
“be essential to the Empire at large.” This was really a transference 
of Imperial affairs to the Irish Parliament ; and anyone who has taken 
the trouble to study the careful limitations of the State Legislatures in 
the Federal Constitutions of Canada and Australia will heartily 
_ endorse the opinion of Pitt when he called the Irish Constitution of 
1782 “that childish measure of the independence of the Parliament of 
“Ireland.” Such a measure was, of course, incompatible with the 
harmony of the British and Irish legislatures “upon questions in which 
“the general interests of the Empire are involved,” as incompatible as 
the same “independence” must have proved if it had been granted to 
the Dominion of Canada or to the Commonwealth of Australia 
Neither Australians nor Canadians were foolish enough to desire that 
sort of “independence,” nor were British statesmen mad enough to 
grant such “a childish measure.” Let us never forget that this was 
the Irish “independence” which Pitt wisely and justly abolished ; let 
us also never forget that not one argument of his was directed against 
a federal Irish Parliament, limited to the control of purely Irish affairs, 
with an Irish executive responsible to that Parliament. 

It is supremely important to remind the British electorate that the 
Irish legislative “independence” which Pitt overthrew has never been 
asked for by Irish Nationalists, nay, was not even, strictly speaking, 
contemplated by those Irish statesmen who secured the Irish Constitu- 
tion of 1782. “When the final adjustment of 1782 was reached,” says 
Pitt, “there was a resolution entered into by the Irist Parkament, the 
“substance of which was that the interests of Great Britain and Ireland 
“are inseparable, and that the cannection ought to be founded on a 
“permanent and solid basis. Here, then, is a proof that something was 
“left to be done after the legislature of Ireland had gained its 
“independence.” What that “something” was, Pitt does not directly 
tell us. But there is not much difficulty in understanding what he and 
the Irish legislature meant—some safeguards against conflicting 
legislatures similar to what we nowadays call federal arrangements. 
We cannot doubt that some such safeguards,.secured by the discrimina- 
tion of Imperial from Irish affairs, were dimly conceived by the Irish 
statesmen who passed this resolution; and if neither they nor Pitt 
succeeded in devising such safeguards, we who in 1906, in spite of all 
' the federal achievements of British Colonies, still entertain rather 
vague notions of a’ British Federal Constitution, have little nght to 
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blame the failures of 1782 and 1801. In any case the great fact 
remains that the sort of “independence” rejected so properly by Pitt 
was not, strictly speaking, contemplated even by the Irish statesmen 
who secured it. O’Connell’s “Repeal of the Union,” indeed, may 
appear to contemplate a return to “the childish “measure”; but 
O’Connell, while outlining the Irish Constitution he proposed, never 
attempted to deal with the Imperial aspects of the problem, not 
because he thought these difficulties insoluble, but ee his 
“Repeal” had not come within the sphere of practical politics. Nor 
was the “independence ” of 1782 ever dreamt of by the Home Govern- 
ment Association of 1870. What was asked by that association, as 
their resolutions show, was “the right of self-government by means 
“of a national Parliament legislating, under federal arrangement, for 
“all matters relating to the internal affairs of Ireland, subject to the 
“obligation of contributing our just proportion of the Imperial expendi- 
“ture, atid leaving to Imperial Parhament all questions affecting the 
“Imperial government, legislation regarding the Colonies, the relations 
“of the United Empire with foreign States, and all matters 
“appertaining to the defence and stability of the Empire at large.” 
These, be it observed, are precisely those Imperial questions which 
Pitt rightly regarded it as “childish” for an Irish Parliament to claim. 
Irish Nationalists, from that day to this, have never offered the smallest 
opposition to a carezul discrimination of Imperial from Irish affairs ; 
they have never for a moment set up the absurd claim to settle Imperial 
affairs or even to discuss them in an Irish legislature. They have 
even gone too far in this directidn when, under Mr. Gladstone's first 
Home Rule Bill, they contemplated surrendering Ireland’s just and 
necessary rights to representation in the Imperial Parliament—an error 
which was corrected in Mr. Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill In 
a word, the whole progress of Irish National Imperialism, from the 
days of Burke and Pitt down to to-day, has consisted in a clearer and 
clearer pereeptioh of the necessity to discriminate Imperial from Irish 
affairs, of the fact that the “independence” of 1782 was really the 
childish thing Pitt declared it to be, and of the great truth that in 
federalism, and federalism alone, lies the solution of the Irish problem. 
And this progress of Irish ideas, let us add, is in perfect harmony with 
the political progress of the Empire and with its daily i increaging need 
of a great federal union. 

Irish National Imperialism has thus reached a full understanding 
of itself, of its relations with the Empire at large, and of the enemies 
it may regard as irreconcilable. In the House of Lords, as at present 
constituted, Irish National Imperialism has found an irreconcilable 
enemy, and accepts that fact with joy as the best of omens. For, if 
there is anything certain about the future federation of the British 
Empire, it is that the House of Lords will be reformed or abolished 
before such federation can be safely established. From any possible 
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advocacy of that unreformed House, Irish National Impenalsm has 
nothing todread. In a pamphlet entitled “Hereditary Lords, a Reply 

“to the Peers,” March, 1894, I answered the arguments of Lords 
Halsbury, Ashbourne, Iddesleigh and Donoughmore, who in the pages 
of the New Review had ventured a bold battle for the House of Lords. 
Their arguments were easily refuted, for they merely perverted the 
necessity for some Second Chamber into a plea for the continuance of 
their unreformed hereditary House. “Experience and theory,” ae 
Lord Halsbury, “alike recognise the necessity of a Second Chamber” 
and forthwith he proceeded to treat the hereditary House as if it 
were an ideal Second Chamber. Lord Ashbourne repeated the same 
fallacy and improved it by adding that “the House of Lords is not an 
“irresponsible body.” Lord Donoughmore had unconsciously the 
small credit of demolishing this statement by pointing out “the 
“absolute independence of the Lords, the fact that they have no fear 
“of a constituency before their eyes,” as one of the inimitable beauties 
of the hereditary House, Lord Iddesleigh, however, frankly 
acknowledged that “the House of Commons may be said to represent 
“everybody, the House of Lords nobody.” Certainly Insh National 
Imperialism has little to fear from any advocates of that unreformed 
‘House of Lords which by declaring itself the enemy of Irish federalism 
has merely emphasised ‘its own inherent incapacity for entering into 
any sound federation of the British Empire. 

But however incapable of defence the present constitution of the 
Upper House may be, that House, containing as it does an immense 
and permanent majority against reform, is a standing menace alike to 
Irish federalism and to the federalism of the Empire. “Can any fair- 
“minded man,” asked Lord Ashbourne, in the New Review, “deny that 
“the House of Lords is an advantage in our foreign, Indian and 
“Colonial affairs? India and the Colonies have no direct representa- 

“tion in the House of Commons. Is it not an advantage to their 

“immense interests to have the added security of discussfons in the 
“House of Lords?” We may take the liberty of replying with a 
similar question: Can any fair-minded man insinuate a monopoly of 
such advantages by the Hereditary House of British landowners? 
Diplomacy, it is true, has long been “the heirloom of the British 
“aristocracy”; but will Lord Ashbourne, or anyone else, maintain 
that any Second Chamber other than the unreformed House must play 
havoc with our foreign affairs? As for the “added security” of the 
House of Lords in matters Colonial, it would be strange indeed if 
Colonies, practically republican, were deeply indebted to the good 
services of hereditary legislators, stranger still if they stood in need of 
such services to ward off evils threatened by that representative House 
which supplied the model of their own Constitutions The truth is 
that Colonial repugnance to any kind of hereditary House is one of 
the many reasons for reforming the present Constitution of our 
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Second Chamber; and, with Canadian and Australian federations 
accomplished, with the federal constitution of Ireland in sight, with 
Imperial federation rapidly coming into view, the day is not far distant 
when we shall be called upon to choose between the union of the 
Empire and the tremendous sacrifice of our hereditary Lords. Irish 
National Imperialism has the best and the most lasting interests of 
these islands, of the Colonies, and of the whole Empire ranged upon 
its side against the paltry hostility of the hereditary House. 

The identity of Irish and Colonial interests against the unreformed 
House shows itself conspicuously in the eager haste of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain to patch some sort of Imperial union upon their 
joint programme of Protection and Retaliation. So long as the 
House of Lords is unreformed, Irish National Imperialism, even if 
successful in its aims, will have a permanent enemy within the British 
Legislature. The case of the Colonies is exactly similar. No 
Imperial federation in which the unreformed House is to play a part 
can win or deserve the confidence of the Colonial Federal and State 
Legislatures) Why? Because, under such circumstances, the 
Colonies, even if adequately represented in the House of Commons, 
would need to be always on their guard against the British land- 
owners’ hereditary House, always on their guard against the power of 
a British leisured class which controls an immense and perpetual 
majority of the Lords and is never weakly represented in the 
Commons, 2 class for ever on the pounce to seize every opportunity 
as it arises and to convert it instantly to their own land-owning 
interests. Hence we may easily understand the Chamberlain-Balfour 
policy of postponing political to commercial union with the Colonies. 
Can there be any more reliable method of foisting the unreformed 
House of Lords upon Imperial federation than to establish that 
federation under the shadow of a Protective Toll-Union which can 
afterwards be shaped politically to suit the convenience of the 
hereditary Hou®? Yes, it is not by chance that the essential feature 
of the Chamberlain-Balfour “Imperialism” is the postponing of 
political to commercial union ; it is not by chance that their Protective 
tariffs so neatly coincide with the interests of the landowners’ rents ; 
nor 1s 1t by chance that the class which appears most likely to profit 
by such tariffs is the loudest in its professions of readiness to sacrifice 
everything for such a Protective Imperial union. No wonder that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hot haste finds in preferential tariffs “the only 
“way to keep the Empire together,” and gives us to understand that 
if he does not get his only way the Empire will suffer as sudden a 
collapse as the Venetian Campanile. But neither at home nor in 
the Colonies have we observed any signs of the approaching catas- 
trophe, nor have we yet heard that Macaulay’s New Zealander is 
already on his way to sketch the ruins of St. Paus. What we do 
know is that Mr. Chamberlain was perfectly right when he declared 
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at Liverpool that the responsibility of rejecting his precious scheme 
“will not rest upon the aristocracy or the House of Lords”; though 
perhaps the Colonies may readily enough accept the responsibility of 
rejecting a scheme that puts off political federation until a rotten 
commerçial union has betrayed them into adopting as part of their 
federal bond an institution which they must afterwards reform or 
destroy. The interests of true Colonial Imperialism, | repeat, are just 
as hostile to the House of Lords as are the interests of Irish National 
Imperialism, and it is well that they share the same friends and the 
same foes. 

Let us consider what the prospects of Irish National Imperialism 
are to-day compared with what they were some twelve years ago. 
‘What was the attitude of Irish Unionists, for example, at that time? 
On March 6th, 1893, I defended Mr. Gladstone’s Insh Government 
Bill before the Senate of Dublin University and found myself alone 
in that defence. As someone (Lord Rathmore, I think) humorously 
remarked, “It was a case of one man, one vote.” At that date there 
was little prospect of converting Unionists even into fair critics of 
Home Rule. Now, as we all know, their own Government has been 
tampering with the dreadful thing, and one of their self-made election 
bogeys is the necessity of explaining to the British electorate how it 
is that Home Rule, if only given by Unionist instalments, is a certain 
blessing, but if granted by Liberals, either by instalments or otherwise, 
a certain curse to Ireland, to Great Britain and tothe Empire. Things 
have indeed: changed since 1893. The establishment and practical 
working of County Councils in Ireland have shown not only that 
Unionists no longer fear Irish self-government, but that they 
were amply justified in parting with their somewhat theatrical 
alarm. Of course the working of the County Councils has not been, 
perfect—none but fools expected perfection from men new to such 
responsibility—but it has been quite good eno to show that 
Irishmen are capable of managing their own irse justly and 
economically. Again, the Land Act of 1903, showing as It does a 
thorough confidence in Trish honesty and justice, proves that the 
Unionists who passed that Act have thoroughly recovered from their 
panic of 1893. It would be really mtetesting to know how many 
Unionists of 1906 are at heart at all afraid of an Insh Federal 
Constitutidn. Certainly, if an Irish Government Bill were to be 
defended before the Senate of Dublin University to-morrow, it would 
not be the old story of “one man, one vote.” 

What, then, in the face of these brightening prospects, is to be 
gained by the stereotyped abuse of words which have wholly changed 
their meaning in the evolution ‘of Irish and British politics? The 
“independence” of 1782 has been long abandoned by all Irish 
Nationalists, and the Act of Union has itself undergone such changes, 
both in the letter and in the spirit, that Pitt’s centralising “union” is 
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now a mere anachronism. To pretend to ignore these changes is to 
pretend to shut one’s eyes to a whole century’s evolution of Irish, 
British and Colonial politics ;—“to pretend,” for the whole thing is 
nothing but a pretence that nowadays imposes upon nobody. Are 
there any so-called Nationalists who honestly think that an Irish 
legislature can ever be established without as careful a delimitation of 
Imperial from Irish affairs as that of Federal from State affairs in 
the Constitutions of Canada and Australia? Not one. Are there 
any so-called Unionists who imagine that the old game of centralism 
—a game, be it remembered, that Pitt never intended to be played— 
can continue to be played in the new Ireland of to-day? Why, they 
might as well imagine that Colonial Conferences are capable of being 
adroitly twisted into an instrument for undermining the self-govern- 
ment of the Colonies, Let us have done with these unqualified 
terms “Union” and “Independence,” and cease to pretend that we 
are really duping one another by this stale abuse. “Human society,” 
said La Rochefoucauld, “would not last long if men were not the 
“dupes of one another.” Let us prove our practical disbelief in that 
maxim by giving up a political masquerade which has long become 
a masquerade without illusions 

For Irish National Imperialism there is no substitute; not even if 
such a substitute were sought with far greater energy than any section 
of Unionists has hitherto displayed could such a search succeed. 
Ulster Unionists have recently declared themselves proud of the fact 
that the new Unionist Irish policy is constructive and progressive ; 
and they point to the Local Government Act of 1808, the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and the 
Land Purchase Act of 1903 not only as proofs of their progressive 
policy—as such we gladly welcome them—but also as showing “that 
“Imperial Parliament, without any delegation of its powers, is able 
“to satisfy every legitimate want of the Irish people.” Unionists have. 
certainly dene nfuch for Ireland during the last few years, but in so 
doing they are merely producing at an unconscionably late date fruits 
which Pitt intended to have sprung from his union a century ago. 
It is not usual to claim much credit for tardy works of repentance or 
for conscience-money, particularly if we have had to be whipped into 
repentance by long and disgraceful tribulation. As for the assertion 
that “The Imperial Parliament, without any delegation of its powers, 
“is able to satisfy evéry legitimate want of the Irish people,” this, in 
the face of an overwhelming majority of the Irish people claiming an 
Irish federal legislature, is rather an impudent assertion: and that 
impudence is not lessened when we remember that a considerable 
section of Unionists and some members of the late Unionist Govern- 
ment were only a few months ago busy with a scheme for securing 
that very delegation of powers which Ulster Liberal Unionists declare 
to be needless. The proposals of the Irish Reform Association, 
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however impracticable they may be, at least show a far higher power 
of seeing things as they really are than these Uniohists’ belated 
dogma. Let us take a glance at these proposals and the reception 
they have met in Ireland. 

“Devolution,” or the delegation of Parliamentary powers, is 
sufficiently vague. The general idea is far from new, and no novelty 
is acquired by the new christening. Irish federalism necessarily 
implies a delegation of powers at present possessed by the Imperial 
Parliament; but it by no means follows that every kind of “devo 
“lution ” harmonises with Irish federalism. Some kinds of “devolution ” 
might effectually block the way to the larger ideal for years to come; 
others by their confusion of plan and their total inability to work 
might cast the shadow of their failure upon the federal ideal itself. 
Everything depends upon the powers to be delegated and ‘upon the ` 
kind of Irish assembly to be intrusted with these powers. Before 
we can decide, therefore, whether the particular “Devolution Scheme ” 
set forth by the Irish Reform Association, September 26th, 1904, is 
good, or bad, or indifferent from the standpoint of Irish National 
Imperialism, we must thoroughly understand what it proposes to do. 
So much personal recrimination has been expended over these 
proposals that neither in Great Britain nor in Ireland have they 
received the consideration they deserve as coming from gentlemen of 
high standing, and as containing a sort of crude federalism which, how- 
ever unworkable, does no small credit to its authors’ freedom from 
common Unionist prejudice. The proposals of the Irish, Reform 
Association open with a preamble affirming that “while Parliamentary 

“union between great Britain and Ireland is essential to the stability 

“of the Empire, such union is compatible with the devolution to 
“Treland of a larger measure of local government than she now 
“possesses.” With a view to carrying this devolution into effect, the 
Association has two main proposals to offer: (1) They propose “to 
“take the control over purely Irish expenditure frorf the Treasury and 
“to intrust this control under Parliament to an Irish Financial 
“Council” (2) They also propose to delegate certain Parliamentary 
functions, such as Private Bill Procedure, to an Irish Statutory Body 
to be constituted for that purpose. Such is the general outline of this 
“Devolution Scheme.” Let us now descend to particulars and 
observe the proposed constitution of the Financial Council and the 
Statutory Body. 

The Financial Council, says the programme of the Irish Reform 
Association, might consist of twelve elected and twelve nominated 
members, under the presidency of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
The nominated members, including the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
as ex-officio Vice-President of the Council, should be nominated by 
the Crown. The elected members should be returmed by twelve 
electoral groups formed out of County Council, Borough Council and 
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Parliamentary constituencies. One-third of the members of the 
Council should vacate their seats, in rotation, at the end of the third 
year, but should be eligible for re-election and re-appointment. The 
votes of the majority should determine the decision of the Council, 
the Lord-Lieutenant having only a-casting vote, and its decisions 
should be final unless reversed by the House of Commons on a 
motion adopted by not less than a one-fourth majority of votes. It 
would be the duty of the Council to prepare and submit the Irish 
Estimates to Parhament annually. The Estimates might be trans- 
mitted through the Treasury Board, the audit and check over 
expenditure remaining as now with the Auditor-General and the 
Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons. Such being 
the proposed constitution of the Financial Council, the Statutory 
Body might be composed of Irish Representative Peers, members of 
the House of Commons representing Irish constituencies, and members 
of the Financial Council As to the business: delegated to this 
Statutory Body, Parliament should confer upon it authority to promote 
Bills for purely Insh purposes, and should refer to it not only business 
connected with Private Bull legislation but also such other matters 
as might appear suitable for such reference. 

Such, almost exactly in their own words, are the proposals of the 
Insh Reform Association’s “Devolution Scheme.” They are only 
tentative, as members of the Association repeatedly remind us; but, 
whatever broader and better views may underlie them, we cannot 
shut our eyes to their failure even as a temporary plan of reform 
Neither Nationalists nor Unionists have much faith in this “ Devo- 
“lution.” Mr. John Redmond will have nothing to do with a glorified 
Indian Council, and rightly ridicules the fancy that it can serve as a 
substitute for an Irish legislature with an Irish executive responsible 
to that legislatures, Mr. Dillon says that these proposals “if set up 
“for criticism in the House of Commons could not last a night’s 
“debate.” Mr Davitt fails to understand how anyone who has really 
studied the present system of Insh administration “can have the 
“conscience to limit his remedy to the lame and halting proposals 
“of the Insh Reform Assocation.” Unionist criticism is not less 
severe. Lord Atkinson calls the proposals “a weak and silly attempt 
“to grant Home, Rule on the sly.” Mr. T. W. Russell says that “if 
“by Devolution is meant the setting up of a glorified Indian Council, 
“consisting of a majority of Crown and class nominees and a minority 
“of elected representatives, such a Council, in his opinion, is a mere 
“device. for restoring the supremacy of Irish landlordism.” Mr. 
Samuels, K.C., observes that “the scheme contains every element 
“calculated to bring the Executive into contempt. The Financial 
- “Council is to be subordinate only to a one-fourth majority vote of 
“the Commons, while the Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary are 
“to be subordinate to the Council and responsible to Parliament, but 
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“not responsible to the Council. This is a pretty tangle of authorities. 
“It inverts and perverts the deadlock of the Grattan Constitution. 
“Then the Irish Executive was not responsible to the Irish Parlament. 
“Now we are to have an Irish Financial Executive not responsible to 
“the Imperial Parliament, and an Irish Government Executive helpless 
“in the hands of a bureau.” When Mr. Samuels adds that “there is 


“no halfway house between Separation and the Union ”—meaning by : 


“the Union” the broken down Centralism of Pitt—he is strangely 
forgetful of federalism and of all that federalism has done and is doing 
for the Empire; but I fear we must allow him to be perfectly correct 
when he says that “Devolution ” of this kind means anarchy, and that 

“it is a compliment to call such a proposal Home Rule by instalments.” 

Neither as regards Ireland, nor as regards the Imperial Parliament 
and the future union of the Empire, have these proposals any solid 
claim to serious attention. Had they not issued from a more or less 
Unionist Association, and received the timid assent of some members 
of the Unionist Government, they would have attracted as little notice 
as the resolutions of a college debating socety. The mixture of 
election and nomination in the proposed Financial Council, the mixture 
of Representative Peers and elected members in the Statutory Body, 
are errors that could not have survived a very cursory study of Colonial 
experiments in the making of constitutions. . How the Statutory Body 
could avoid constant collisions with the Financial Council, or how 
the wasteful and overlapping Boards of the present Irish adminis- 
tration are to be reformed by the confused supervision of Financial 
Council and Statutory Body, only the wisdom of the Irish Reform 
Association can pretend to say. Irish National Imperialists are of 
course willing to accept instalments, but they must not be such instal- 
ments as will obstruct their future pathway to complete success, nor 
such as to cast dishonour on their federal ideal by their unworkable 
character But before Unionists can offer any satisfactory instalments 


they must give up pulling in contrary directions. «he Russian fable 


of Krilov, which I here translate, expresses their present incapacity 
with precision :— 


When among comrades concord fails, 
Their toil distracted nought avails, 

And from it nothing comes but agony. 

Swan, crab and pike set hard at work one day 
To draw along a loaded cart, 

And yoked together made a start. 

Never a stir, though out of skins they're almost crawling ! 
And yet the load for them seemed light; 
But swan strives cloudward in his flight, _ 

Crab backward creeps, pike is to water hauling. 
Which is to blame ’tis not for me to say— 
Only the cartload sticks there till to-day. 


} 
i 
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Federalism of some kind is the essential feature of Irish National 
Imperialism. There is no use whatever in presenting Irish Nation- 
alists even with much better schemes than the Reform Association's 
“Devolutions,” if you are going to exasperate them by asking, And 
now what more can you want? They have a far clearer idea of what 
they want and how their want is connected with the true interests 
of the Empire than the advocates of Retaliatory-Protective 
“Imperialism.” In his speech at Leeds (December 18th, 1905), Mr. 
Balfour told us that “nothing will endanger the Impenal idea more 
“than any rash introduction into it of the insular idea of Protection.” 
Irish Nationalists made this discovery many a long year before Mr. 
Balfour was born, and they made it not through the ignoble necessities 
of party wire-pulling but by a clear conception of what Mr. Balfour 
hazily conceives and names “the Imperial idea” Mr. Balfour's 
haziness was confessed with delightful innocence when, a few sentences 
further in the same speech, he mformed us that no one had done 
more to popularise his “Imperial idea” than the avowed Protectionist, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Had Mr. Balfour condescended to give us 
some definition of his own “Imperial idea,” we might have been in a 
position to judge what is and what 1s not consistent with his Platonic 
abstraction. We might even have dimly descried some metaphysical 
nicety by which he could have reconciled his statement that Protection 
is contrary to his “Imperial idea” with his other statement that the 
great preacher of his “Imperial idea” is the prince of Protectionists. 
As it 13, we can see no possible reconciliation that does not sacrifice 
either his own or the grand preachers candour. But Irish Nationalists 
have never founded their “idea of Empire” upon a confused com- 
pound of Protection and Retaliation. From the days of Edmund 
Burke they have thought more nobly of themselves and of the Empire 
than to see Imperial unity looming grandly through tamnff-barter and 
idle threats of commercial war. Freedom of trade, as well as freedom 
to manage their Own affairs, has formed an essential part of the Irish 
“Imperial idea” ever since the middle of the eighteenth century. But 
is it not singularly appropriate that those British politicians who have 
so long misrepresented Irish National Imperialism as “Separation ” 
are now the very men to misrepresent British Imperialism as a splendid 
sale of Protective and Retahatory tariffs? 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Dunfermline (December 
zoth, 1905) said that “he had never been in favour of granting either 
“a separate or an independent Parliament to Ireland; that any legis- 
“Yative Irish body for which he had voted was to be subordinate to 
“-he Imperial Parliament,” he was not only speaking the exact truth but 
he was also expressing the exact principle of Irish National Imperialism. 
M-. Balfour, at the Queen’s Hall the same evening, was correct in 
saving that Home Rule means an Irish Executive responsible to an 
Irish Legislature ; but when he forthwith raised the lamentable cry, “It 
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“will end in separation, it will end ın separation,” he knew perfectly well 
that Irish federalism is the direct reverse of separation, Unfortunately 
the principles of federal government are so little known to the British 
electorate that politicians of Mr. Balfour's type are always at hberty 
to confound federalism with separation im their tragic appeals When 
the Australian Commonwealth Bill was under British Parlamentary 
discussion few members of either House showed more than an 
elementary acquaintance with federal principles. In the British 
electorate at that time probably not one voter in a thousand possessed 
even an elementary acquaintance with federalism. Yet, if the British 
Empire is ever to be really united, federalism 1s indeed the only way, 
and the sooner the British electorate is thoroughly familiarised with 
it the better for Ireland and for Great Britain and for the whole 
Empire. Here, then, is a great benefit which Irish Nationalists can 
bestow upon the British elector. They can bring home to him, with 
a vividness that distant Australia and Canada cannot rival, those 
political principles without which Imperial federation can never be 
anything better than a dream. They can show him the federal lines 
along which he may safely advance. They can teach him how to 
make profitable use of Ireland’s political necessity for the purpose of 
achieving the greater necessity of the Empire at large. In thus 
educating the British electorate for their own good, Irish Nationalists 
are doing, and have done, the highest political service to the Empire. 
They have checkmated a centralism that once threatened to be as 
fatal to the Imperial prospects of to-day as the centralism of the 
eighteenth century proved to federal union with the American 
Colonies. And if, while doing this good work, Insh Nationalism has 
been insulted and vilified as a sort of Don Quixote tilting at wind- 
mills, let us remember that Don Quixote, after all, in spite of beggarly 
steed and pasteboard visor, was one of the noblest figures the world 
has ever known. Irish National Imperialism will be appraised at its 
true worth only when the history of the United Efppireecomes to b= 
written. “You must know,” says Sancho, “that a knight-errant 5 
“one who to-day is cudgelled and to-morrow is made an emperor.” 


HUTCHESON MACAULAY POSNETT. 


I 


THE MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 


HERE has appeared in the work and influence of Jesus Christ 
the one consciousness of which we ask whether it was only 
human, or whether it stands in a new class by itself, at once human 
and superhuman; and for the latter reason all the more truly able 
to illuminate the meaning and the destiny of the human consciousness 
itself. The problem has become gradually and plainly divided into 
three great sections. First, we have the moral consciousness of Jesus, 
the relations ın which He found' and maintained Himself towards the 
will of God, and the qualities of conscience and of will which 
charactensed Him in His estimate and fulfilment of those relations. 
Second, the specific work and influence which He found Himself able 
and appointed to exercise towards the race of mankind, the experi- 
ences which came to Him as He progressively carmed ott that 
immeasurable labour. And this must be compared with the actual 
results in the religious and moral consciousness of mankind, as well 
as through that in the consequent evolution of human society. Third, 
the indications which He gave, through what are called the titles of 
Jesus, of those fundamental relations of His person to God and man 
which alike make His consciousness, His experience and His historic 
influence reasonable. 
It is quite evident, as Wernle points out, that the titles must be taken 
last, “because the sense of the titles must be'ever measured by the 
“consciousness, and not the consciousness by the titles."* On the other 
hand, we must not plunge offhand into the problem of the Messiahship 
of Jesus. That conception had a long history in the life of Israel; 
it was present in various forms to the minds of His own contemporaries. 
Hence we are involved at once in a discussion not only of the manner 
in which Jesus came to the belief ın His own Messiahship, but of that 
in Him which led to His own interpretation of the idea. It is Strauss 
who, I think, has put the matter at this point as clearly as anyone. 


* “Die Anfange Unserer Religion” Ed. 2, p. 36. 
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, the idea of His Messiahship had been first derived from con- 

sideration of contemporary hopes and ideals, “before He had acquired 
“4 religious consciousness of His own to oppose to it, it would have 
“obtained such influence over Him that He would with difficulty have 
“oot rid of it. If, on the contrary, He found it suppressed iù His life 

“and conduct, it is probable that He did not inwardly entertain it 
“until He could control it by means of the strengthening within of a 
“peculiar religious consciousness." 

It would seem, then, that we must begin by asking, What was that 
moral consciousness out of which the life of Jesus flowed? or, in other 
words, What was the religion of Jesus, the personal religious relation 
in which He stood towards God? 

One of the original and characteristic foundations of the Christian 
faith was the conviction of the Apostles that Jesus possessed a sinless 
conscience. We can no more account for the rise of Christianity 
without this than we can account for it if we ignore their faith 
that He rose from the dead. From the beginning they possessed 
the sense of forgiven sin, and this forgiveness they traced unanimously 
and immediately to Him. His was, in this matter, no mere prophetic 
function, as if He had only announced to the world the willingness 
of God as the Father of all men to forgive the sins of al men. They 
all connected that experience: with Himself, explained the new moral 
conditions in which they found themselves through His Person and 
its moral quality. He “knew no sin,” He was in everything tempted 
like as we are, “yet without sin,” He is “Jesus Christ the righteous ”. 
from whom comes our cléansing from all unrighteousness) Amid all 
differences in their statements of the method of His operation upon 
the relations of God and man, this fact remains clear and firm and 
definite. It is found occupying its position of supreme and vital 
importance not only in Pauline literature, but in the other sections 
of the New Testament. It is no more essential to Paul than to Peter 
and to John and to the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It 
belongs to the earliest moments of the Christian consciousness. 
This conviction is not the result of theological discussion. It is one 
of the creative factors, part of the material which made that discussion 
possible and necessary. 

If this be true, it follows that the sinlessness of Jesus belongs to 
the list of those original and profound impressions which the 
personality of Jesus produced upon the minds of His disciples. 
Without it they could not have believed Him to be the kind of Messiah 
which He had become to them, the Lord of human destiny, the 
Founder of the Kingdom of God, the. Giver of eternal life to all 
believers. All the other affirmations which they make concerning 
alike His Person and His influence upon them depend upon the truth 
of their belief upon this point. He may still be great in intellect and 


* “New Life,” BE. I., secs 33, 34 (Ir. p. 270). 
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in force of character, He may still be a religious gemius, soaring to 
thoughts of God and of humanity unattained by the seers of ancient 
times; but, if He have sinned, if He, also, lack the glory of God ir its 
unutterable authority and its merciless purity, if He for His own 
sins must go with a broken and a contrite heart to the feet of the 
great Father who judgeth according to each man’s work, He is not 
the’kind of Saviour and Lord and Judge which they believe Fim to be. 

Throughout the ministry of Jesus the one great fact with which 
He deals is religion. Religion is simply man’s conscious relation to 
God, and with this relation Jesus is not only supremely but wholly 
concerned. For Him God fills the sky and the earth, and for Him 
all the relations, the duties, the affections, of man towards man are 
significant of the presence or absence, the condemnation or the 
approval, the curse or the blessing of God. Here, from God, life bas 
its root in the created nature of man, and here, towards God, life 
must have its issue from the creative will of man. Now, as Jesus 
looks out over the actual condition of men in relation to God He finds 
it characterised and dominated by one universal fact, the presence of 
sin. To this He knows of no exception. Whether it be the Pharisee 
or the publican, Peter and John, who have been ever earnest and 
religious men, or sad waifs from city streets, they are all in need of 
forgiveness from God. And this sin is no mere matter of ritual and 
convention. It is seated in the inner life, entwined with the very 
depths of desire and affection, of will and judgment. Out of the 
heart proceed all evil thoughts and the rest of the shameful list. 
Nowhere has the world received such an appalling revelation of the 
shame and power of sin as in the calm, clear, penetrating, irresistible 
teaching of Jesus. 

Hence Jesus demands repentance as absolutely as John the Baptist ; 
and yet He makes it seem impossible. For if all men must become 
as little children, if they must be changed as a corrupt tree needs to 
be changed to Become the bearer of good fruit, if they need to be 
born again in order to enter the kingdom of God, if they must be 
pure in heart in order to see God, and if to be His children they 
must be perfect in love as the Father in heaven is perfect—who is 
sufficient for these things? We know that in after days nien did pass 
through an experience which made it possible to say, “We are the 
“children of God,” and to call upon the Almighty, the Holy, the 
merciful God as “Abba, Father.” And we know that those men 
no less than Jesus insisted that every man must be changed by a 
Divine act, must pass from death into life, from darkness into light. 
Upon their preaching and teaching this personal experience left its 
deep and unmistakable impress. Like all great prophets, yea, hke 
the great founders of world-religions, they remembered and carried 
in their consciousness all their days the profound change, the complete 
break which had occurred in their relations to the moral universe and 


~ 
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to God. And throughout the history of Chnstendom the men who 
have done most to advance’ the boundaries of the Kingdom of God 
among the souls of men have been inspired and guided by this great 
and amazing passage in their own lives. Their overwhelming power, 
their persuasive influence flowed from their conversion. Now, to this 
universal law of the religious life of man Jesus Himself is the one 
solitary and astounding exception: No one has put this in a more 
convinced and convincing tone than Harnack. “If,” he says, “if 

“we are not completely deceived; there lie behind the period of the 
“life of Jesus which is known to us no powerful crises and tumults, 
“no break with His past. Nowhere in His maxims and speeches, 
“whether He denounce and rebuke or tenderly attract and call, 
“whether He speak of His relation to the Father or to this world, 
“nowhere do we see any inner revolutions which He has endured or 
“the. scars of a frightful struggle. How self evident is everything 
“that comes from Him; just as if it could not be otherwise—so does 
“the fountain break from the depths of the earth, clear and Bowing 
“free.”* 

Here, then, we have one fact in which the religion of Jesus—i.e., His 
own personal relation with God—stands apart from those of men. None 
of His followers from the first days to this has been able to look to 
Jesus for the type of conversion, for a perfect picture of the repenting 
soul Here He is the world’s great exception and not the world’s 
example. He seems to have had a way of His own of reaching God’ 
and to stand in a relation to God’s kingdom in which no one can stand 
exactly as He did. 

When we inquire further we find that He had a name for Göd which 
struck strangely upon the ears of men. He called Him the Father, 
and it was part of His great life work to teach men to conceive of God 
as Father, and to reach their sonship through submission to all the 
glorious power of that name. The name had been used before, of 
course, but superficially and incidentally. Jehovale was, sometimes 
named as the Father of Israel, and Greek thought applied the term 
to the Creator in His general relation to the world and to the race as 
a whole. But when Jesus uses the term it is with a new fulness of 
meaning and a definiteness of purpose, before which all anticipations 
seem but the stammerings of men with a new language. He gives no 
reasons for its use. He does not argue about or defend it He simply 
asserts that Fatherhood in all its breadth and height and depth of 
meaning. Itis a Fatherhood that is related to the meanest events, 
even to a sparrow’s fall It is concerned with the far-wandered, 
prodigal life of every human soul. It hovers over and provides for all 
the necessities of the individual man. Before it everyone may come 
to ask the supreme gift of heaven, the indwelling Spirit of the living 
God. From its sheer mercy the individual discovers not only what 


* «Das Wesen ces Christentums,” p. 31. 
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it is to be forgiven, but what it is to love an enemy. He learns not 
only how ternble a thing it is to be lost, for he is lost indeed who has 
lost the Father from his life, but also how heart-searching an experi- 
ence it is to be saved by the Fatherhood of God. It 1s the forgiven 
sinner who weeps while the Pharisee sneers. It is the Apostles who 
walk with Jesus and learn about the Father from Him, who find that 
life must be revolutionised in them, root and branch, desire and 
ambition, purpose and spirit, ever to deeper and deeper sources of 
motive and will Where and how did Jesus find the Father for Him- 
self without any such experiences of His own in repentance and 
conversion, in the bitter casting away of sin after sin, in the slow 
unveiling of purity and grace, height beyond height? About His 
knowledge of God there 1s from the first a completeness which has 
made His teaching the final word concerning the Spirit and purpose 
of God. About His whole bearing there is a confidence, a serenity, an 
avowal of personal intimacy with God, an absence of constraint or 
hesitation, of humiliation or regret, a presence of love and joy, of rest 
and peace, which is all utterly without example in the world’s history 
before Him, and which no one has dared even to seek except 
through Him, or to own except in some varying and incomplete 
measure, since His day. The noblest illustrations of the Christian 
consciousness feel themselves to be receiving in broken hearts those 
relations in which Jesus stood towards the Father with moral integrity 
and serene confidence. 

When we consult His own words more closely we discover that 
Jesus finds Himself in a relation to God which is expressed in these 
remarkable words: “All things have been delivered unto Me by My 
“Father; and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father: neither doth 
“any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
“willeth to reveal Him.’* With consummate skill the evangelist then 
writes the matchless words, matchless for their truth and power only 
as flowing from ‘2 consciousness expressed in the preceding sentences, 
matchless otherwise only for their nonsense and their effrontery: 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
“sive you rest.” The knowledge which is here asserted is a mutual 
personal knowledge between God the Father and the Son, Jesus. It 
is no mere superficial acquaintance with persons or facts to which we 
are imperfectly related. In that sense multitudes knew Jesus. His 
name and family connections, His appearance and power, His works 
and words, even much of His purpose and spirit had become the 
gossip of the land. On the strength of that Chorazin and Bethsaida, 
yea, even Capernaum, had rejected Him and His mighty works. Of 
course, His disciples knew Him in a better sense. And yet theirs was 
not such knowledge as Jesus here refers to. This is knowledge which 


* Matt. xi.27. These words undoubtedly belong to the earliest form of Apostolic 
teaching as preserved in the Gospels. 
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penetrates to the very centre of life Who should know a man as 
God can and does? Is there aught im the inner secrets, in the hidden 
movements of the spint, the word in the tongue that is yet unuttered, 
the thought afar off that is only moving towards acceptance by the 
will, which the Father does not.know? So does Jesus feel, without 
dreac, without a tear of sorrow, or a groan for mercy, so does Jesus 
know that He is known. And why, this superhuman peace? Because 
so the Son knows also the Father! There isa deliberate and complete 
parallelism and comparison of the two terms in this relation of mutual 
knowledge, whose significance pervades the whole ministry of Jesus. 
Everywhere there is the hardly conceivable confidence, not so much 
a tone ringing through His words, as a spirit giving them birth, which 
is worthy only of a conscious and full knowledge of the Father. So. 
complete is this -harmony of knowledge that He even represents the 
Father in His very person and mission. When men misunderstand 
and denounce Him for consorting with publicans and sinners, He 
retorts with a parable of the Father in relation to men; when men 
reject His words they are like soil in which the Word of Life itself can 
find ro root; to be confessed of Him in the presence of God is the 
final good for man; and to confess Him here in word and deed is the 
final test of a man’s relations to God. All this implies and rests upon 
such an inward assurance of what God is, in His character and will, in 
His purpose and plan, here and hereafter, that the very effort to 
realise it ın a picture, vividly, overwhelms our mind with wonder. 
The quality of this moral consciousness of Jesus is thus very closely 
interwoven with His view of His own place in the religious experience 
and in the destiny of man. It is hard to do it full justice here without 
anticipating the discussion of that ministry which at once sprang from 
and fulfilled it. ‘But we may refer here to two points which are closely 
connected with one another and which shed the most direct light upon 
our present field of thought. In the first place, Jesus, who made it 
clear that every man must enter life through the gate of forgiveness, 
seems never to have sought forgiveness for Himself. Forgiveness is 
_ the miracle of the apostolic age. The joy of it thrills through all their 
speeches and their writings. The marvel of it gives birth to their concep- 
tions of the Atonement. It sweeps over their consciousness like the 
sunny winds of spring. All virtue and all song, all glorious freedom as of 
shackles that are shattered and dungeon doors flung open to the sun, 
all that hope and strength which made the world young again, spring 
from this consciousness of forgiven sin. We have no trace of all this 
in the life of Jesus) It is one human experience to which He must 
ever be a stranger: He has never been and never can be forgiven. 
There is no trace of any prayer for pardon which ever fell from His 
lips. Wernle, it is true, astomishes us by asserting that Jesus “so 
“drew the disciples into His relation to God that the prayer of both 
“is the same.” And again he says, “The Lord’s Prayer is not only 
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“the simplest summary of His Redemption, but also the bond between 
“Jesus and his disciples.”* Elsewhere he says: “Revelation, Redemp- 
“tion, Forgiveness, Help—all this He has in Himself, and offers it to 
“those who submit themselves to the influence of His Person”t For 
these statements there is, I believe, no evidence in the Gospels. If 
men of another school, in the interest of a great Church doctrine, used 
such exegesis as Wernle applies to Luke xi. 1-4, when he suggests 
upon its authority that Jesus sought forgiveness of His own sins 
habitually, we can imagine the indignation which such conscienceless 
treatment of documents to support a dry dogmatist’s dreary technicali- 
ties would arouse in the honest scientific historian’s heart. We have 
absolutely no proof from the Gospels, whether in the preservation of 
definite words from a definite occasion, or in the general tone and 
manner of His references to the kingdom of God and His relations to 
it, absolutely no proof that Jesus ever prayed to be forgiven. This, 
indeed, is but to say over again what Harnack has-already said for us. 
To pray for forgiveness means to break with cherished sin, it means to 
discover the shame of a stained will, it means to face the nghteous 
condemnation of the living God, it means in the great souls, in the 
intensely illuminated consciences, in the hearts that love whatever they 
love with passion and self-devotion, it means always for such the 
shedding of tears, the agony of an absolute self-condemnation, the 
shame of an unmitigated confession—where, in the whole range of 
religious literature, do you find a great soul that was a stranger to 
these things? And where in all the words and works, the self- 
revealing words, the self-devoting works of Jesus, do you find the 
slightest trace or suggestion of these tears and this agony over His 
own sin, of a shame which springs from His own sin, and a cry for 
the salvation of His own soul? 

But our next observation must be this, that Jesus exercised 
judgment towards all classes and all individuals This even took 
shape in the picture of the Son of Man sitting on the throne of 
judgment at the last day, meting out destiny to all the generations of 
the sons of men. But His exercise of judgment was not postponed. 
It was work which He must do in order to lay the foundations of the 
kingdom among the hearts around Him. Judgment is necessary not 
to the consummation but to the process of individual redemption. He 
took under His charge, therefore, the inner life of motive and desire 
in His disciples. We have a few striking examples of this in those 
scanty records of His words and acts which we call the Gospels. He 
‘claims the complete surrender of the twelve to Himself. They forsake 
all and follow Him at His command. He treats them as those whose 
characters He would mould. Their passions are rebuked; their 
rivalries are time after time even scornfully condemned; their weak 
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faith in God and in Himself is made a matter of reproach, and His 
-own grief speaks the reproach; their idea of an earthly empire of, 
Jehovah is exposed not merely as a blunder in fact, but as the revela- 
tion of a false spirit in themselves; Judas is pointed out as the 
Betrayer; Peter is warned of his coming fall from the height of 
self-confidence to the depths of humiliation. And of the Pharisees, 
the Scribes, and others, He speaks in words which shake our hearts 
to-day. These are not merely illustrations of His quick insight into 
character. They show that He is consciously acting all the while as 
the moral censor, the friendly judge, in those matters in which a man 
lies fully open only to the eyes of God. Even the enemies were aware 
of and indignant at this element in the attitude of Jesus When He 
spoke forgiveness to men and women, He did not allow them to think 
that He was a prophet urging men to go to God for pardon, or 
announcing as a messenger the conditions of forgiveness. His manner 
and His words alike were such that a strange stir of awe, deepening in 
some hearts into hatred and in others into worship, moved through 
the hearts upon which His tones of final authority fell They were 
familiar with the idea of pronouncing absolution officially. Yet they 
accused Him of blasphemy; and naturally, even logically, did they do 
this, if they were blind morally and spiritually to the real meaning and 
the full power that resided in Him and those words of His. But 
those there were who accepted His judgment, passed under the 
influence of His forgiveness as if it were the word and deed of God, 
and they became the founders of the Christan Church. Says the 
author of “Ecce Homo”: Jesus “considered.the ultimate and highest 
“decision upon men’s deeds, that decision to which all the unjustly 
“condemned at human tribunals appeal, and which weighs not the 
“deed only, but motives, and temptations, and ignorances, and all the 
“complex conditions of the deed—He considered, in short, heaven 
“and hell to be in His hand.”* 

It would seem, then, judging from His self-revelation, alike in 
explicit words about His relation to God and in the kind of work which 
He undertook, and which He actually performed for the moral and 
religious consciousness of mankind, that Jesus lived without any sense 
of that personal guilt which He has awakened in all others) To Him 
the sense of having sinned was an unknown experience. Or, to put 
the matter positively,' Jesus, alone of all the sons of men, was filled 
with the consciousness of perfect moral harmony with the eternal and 
holy will of God. Every claim of God upon His nature was yielded, 
every law of purity and truth, of love and trust found in His will its 
complete realisatioh. Nothing can express the wonder, the glory, the 
superhuman nature of such a consciousness so adequately as the words 
of the Fourth Gospel, that first deliberate attempt to understand and 
set forth the actual working consciousness of a superhuman mind and 

* “Ecce Homo,” 5th ed., p. 40, 
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will realised in human conditions: “He that bath seen Me hath seen 
“the Father.” If He leaves them, the only adequate substitute for 
His presence will be the Holy Spirit of God, whom He will send. 
“When the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the 
“Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which proceedeth from the Father, 
“He shall bear witness of Me” “And lifting up His eyes unto 
“Heaven, He said, Father, the hour is come; glonfy thy Son, that the 
“Son may glorify Thee: even as Thou gavest Him authority over all 
“flesh, that whatsoever Thou hast given Him, to them He should give 
“eternal life And this is life-eternal, that they should know Thee, 
“the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
“Christ. I glorified Thee on the earth, having accomplished the work 
“which Thou hast given to Me.” No words ever written can more 
adequately express what ıs implied ma consciousness that is, like that 
of Jesus, in perfect moral harmony with God. 

Manifestly the moral and religious consciousness of Jesus was 
maintained and developed under certain fundamental conditions. 
No one would maintain that it had no history, that it was a 
mere dead level of uniformity, even on planes beyond our vision. 
Jesus appears as a historical personality, ason of man. As such He 
is under the laws of growth alike in mind and body, and hence also 
in the sweep and content of His religious experience and His moral 
character. Moreover that growth was determined naturally and 
necessarily by two principal factors—viz, dependence on His Father 
and temptation. Let us look at each of these in turn. 

Dependence on God is the fundamental fact for all the universe. 
Jt is given only to rational beings, of course, to recognise and accept 
this fact. As it is accepted they fulfil His purpose and become the 
vessels of His joy. As it is rejected they become absolutely dis- 
eraced; and then they lose their very nght to be, since that is rooted 
only in His will and His end. Now the whole history of religion, 
from the most primitive forms to that of the highest Christian saint- 
hood, has been the education of man as to the extent and meaning of 
his dependence on God. The savage depends on Him for help 
against his foes, for deliverance from some dreaded demon’s curse, or 
for blessings on his gardens and his flocks) The Christian man has 
learned that he depends on God even for the forgiveness of sin—+z.e., for 
deliverance from the very fact that he has no nght to deliverance; 
and no form of dependence can be more absolute than that With 
that has dawned upon him all the glory of that dependence on God 
` for every positive good, for life, even hfe everlasting. Jesus it was 
who first made known the full extent of this our dependence upon 
God. He it was who extended the immeasurable limits of our 
relationships with God to include all that a sinful man—and who is 
not that?—can desire from the eternal Father m an endless experi- 
ence. But-+that which Jesus revealed ag the law of all our life was 
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already the possession of His own mind and heart, it was already the 
foundation of His own will No trust, in all the world’s story, is so 
full and rich, so calm and strong, so deliberate and open-eyed, so 
humble and absolute, as that which breathes forth from all His refer- 
ences to God and even from His very use of the word Father. 

He knew what it was to pray; and prayer for Him meant faith in 
the Fathers relation to every moment of life. He knew what it was 
to accept from the Father the behests that cost a man the sacrifice of 
all a man counts dear, yea, even of his very self to the uttermost. 
All that He teaches about this trust in the Father, which is to make 
anxiety a sin and self-seeking a disgrace, which is to make revenge 
an insult to the providence of God and hatred a denial of His love,— 
all this He has proved in His own heart’s depth. Upon this it was 
that His recorded: temptations bore with their whole ternfic weight ; 
and He won His victory, keeping the will pure and clean and one 
with the will of God, because He cast Himself with the more energy 
upon that will and purpose, just as the opposite plan of life urged 
itself more fiercely from without upon His spirit Hence it is to be 
even insisted on that the moral harmony of Jesus did in the best and 
fullest sense grow with His historical experience. The years, as we 
have seen, tested His dependence upon the Father. They brought 
new and wider opportunities of action. They confronted Him with 
new situations which put His whole nature to the test. The spint 
in Him had to deal with a world that was pressing ever closer home 
upon Him the final question, whether there was any limit to His 
faith in God, to His love of man, to the measure of His sacrificial will. 

It is impossible of course to ignore in this discussion and at this 
point the use which is continually made of the saying of Jesus to 
the young ruler, “Why callest thou Me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God only.” This is the one word of Jesus about 
which all classes of New Testament students are absolutely sure that 
it is both authentic and accurate. From Strauss ® Schmiedel the 
hosts gather around this utterance as about a lone relic of some 
departed glory. Here from all quarters of the sky the eager eagles 
are gathered together. The reason for this unexampled scientific 
unanimity is too obvious to compel any apology for its direct con- 
sideration. Both Strauss and Martineau repeatedly refer to this 
saying, and always with the intention of establishing the identity of 
Christ’s moral judgment of Himself with that of all other men. 
These writers are careful not to say in so many words that He was 
or felt Himself to be a sinner. Strauss says that by “disclaiming 
“the predicate of ‘good’ attributed to Him,” He acknowledged for 
Himself “a condition which naturally does not exclude individual 
“uncertainties and errors, the necessity of a constant serious effort to 
“overcome self, and deny self." Martineau would even accept the 
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doctrine that He was “without sin” But he says, “Even this 
“condition, ‘without sin,’ is not to be pressed out of its relative 
“significance for every growing mind into a rigid dogmatic absolutism : 
“it tells simply the impression of His hfe upon its witnesses, without 
“contradicting the self-judgment which felt hurt by the epithet ‘good.’ 
“Nay, this very susceptibility to possible repentance and conscious- 
“ness of something short of ‘good,’ rather lifts Him for us nearer to l 
“the standards of holiness than detains Him in the precincts of sin.”* 
Wernle, in his comparatively brief discussion of four chapters, recurs 
to this verse three times. Once he makes the very true observation 
that without such a saying as this Jesus would be a mere enthusiast 
(ein Schwarmer), But on the other two occasions he says that Jesus 
“did not allow Himself to be called ‘good,’ and His disciples have 
“reported His word ‘that even He is not to be called good’” Here, 
then, are three important interpretations of that great and majestic 
utterance. One says, “He disclaimed the epithet of good”; another 
says, “His self-judgment felt hurt by the epithet”; another says, “He 
“did not allow Himself to be called good.” 

Since this is the one utterance of the consciousness of Jesus which 
is uniformly used to disprove the belief that He was without sin 
and in perfected moral harmony with God, it ought to be studied 
somewhat closely. 

The first thing that strikes us is this, that the young ruler did not 
use the word “good” in the same sense in which Jesus took it up. 
Upon his lips it was a conventional epithet, with almost no moral 
and religious significance whatsoever. But Jesus, for some reason, 
seizes on it and makes it the text of one of the shortest and one of the 
most powerful and convincing sermons ever preached. The next 
thing we remember is that, according to our Synoptic Gospels, Jesus 
seems to have used the same word frequently in its popular sense, 
and sometimes even in the very meaning which He has here with 
such emphgsis seemed to condemn. Did He not say that God’s sun 
shines on the evil and on the good? Did He not say the good man 
out of his good treasure bringeth forth good things? Did He not 
say that some seed—some of His own words—fell upon good soil? 
And does not their Lord say to certain servants, “Well done, good and 
“faithful servant”? I am aware, of course, that a very little critical 
ingenuity could prove that Jesus never used the word in these con- 
nections, just because they are all in a deep and startling inconsistency 
with this most solemn warning that the word “good” must never be 
applied to any one but God. But even that perfectly familiar process, 
which has been almost erected into a separate science, would not help 
us very far here. For I suppose it will hardly be meant that Jesus 
thus signified that there are no created beings anywhere to whom 
the title good could be seriously and truly applied. What about those 
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angels who always behold the face of the Father in heayen? Must 
we say they are not good and holy because Jesus here says, There is 
“none good but one only, that is God”? And again, perhaps we 
ought to draw the inference that, because Jesus said this, therefore 
goodness is for ever out of reach of the human race; goodness is 
something so sublime and beautiful that God will and must keep it 
for Himself alone, incommunicable. That, of course, would be 
"nonsense. But if it is nonsense, then Jesus did not mean what these 
writers suggest, in their carefully veiled phraseology, that He did 
mean. He did not mean that He was a sinner. He neither said, 
nor did He mean, that no man should ever call Him in any sense 
good. For He did not mean that there was no real sense in which 
a dependent being could become really and fully good. If He meant, 
as He did, to teach this young man that eternal life is bound up with 
goodness, and that both eternal life and goodness come from and are 
communicated by God only, then He was using a conventional epithet 
in a startling manner to reach the spiritual apprehension of an earnest 
but confused and self-righteous soul The very answer which the 
young man gave to our Lord’s next word, “Thou knowest the 
“commandments,” when the ruler made the appalling statement, “All 
“these have I kept from my youth up,” was an immediate proof of 
the swift and sure ‘insight of Jesus into the characters of men. 
For this man’s fundamental sin lay in trying to be good 
without God, and to win eternal life without that real inward 
self-denial which says, “There is none good but one, that is 
“God.” But what if Jesus had used that self-denial all His life? 
Is it inconceivable that a personal being should recognise this law 
from the first, and begin and continue that profound self-denial 
without limit and without failure? [If it is not inconceivable that a 
moral personality should be thus rooted in God from the rise of its 
life and receive into a perfect faith the full goodness of God, if that 
is ideally possible, if it is indeed the true law of life, then Jesus did 
not mean to say that He had sinned or fallen short of the perfect 
service of God. There was a real and true sense in which those who 
knew what they were saying, and who knew the secret of His life, 
would have the right, in supreme affection for Him and reverence 
for God, to call Him “Good Master,” “Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 
In the second place, the growth of Jesus was conditioned by the 
experience of temptation. There is a sense in which it is right 
to say that temptation is necessary to the development of a free 
personality. But we then use the word “Temptation” in the sense of 
a test of strength, each new task demanding more of will and wisdom, 
more of loyalty and love, and so drawing out and confirming as his 
own the latent and unabsorbed energies of the individual In that 
sense heaven itself may well be filled with temptation, all its happy 
tasks appealing to and demanding the free and joyous self-devotion 
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of holy wills, and leading its citizens forward in endless and sinless 
growth. But temptation in the ordinary sense of the word is not thus 
the privilege of freedom; it is the curse of a morally poisoned world. 
As such, temptation is not a mere instinctive motion of the will 
towards wrong, unsuggested except by self. It arises when the will 
discovers itself in an environment that is somehow infected with sin. 
If the individual will find itself already prone to act in harmony 
with that discord, consenting to add one more jarring note to the total 
horror, we must remember that it does so just because it is itself the 
product of the system. In its birth out of that which became its 
environment, it was already adapted to it. It is true that still there 
is a light in the world, a principle in every man, which seems to disown 
and rebuke this moral disorder. Even that is necessary to the exist- 
ence of sin, and is presupposed in the consciousness of sin. Without 
it humanity would be purely animal, and all its appetites regulated for 
it by times and seasons) Evil would be impossible, and anarchy 
itself inconceivable. That is one of the main differences between the 
human and the animal consciousness. But that also it is which brings 
the word “temptation ” into our world. - Temptation is an experience 
possible only in an environment that is already corrupt and to a 
will that is not absolutely destroyed, that is not entirely destitute of 
light. It is, however, in virtue not of his sinfulness, but in virtue of 
that remainder of freedom, that unquenched sense of nght and 
responsibihty, that a man can be tempted Further, we must 
remember that temptation in our world grows fiercer as holiness of 
will grows stronger. The man who falls has not done his best. 
The man who yields to temptation has not tasted the full measure and 
bitterness of temptation. To him it became suddenly sweet, or he 
had not fallen. It is the man who conquers who has paid the full 
price of living in a world of sin, as Jesus did on the Cross. He has 
pressed on and on, meeting ever wider tasks and fiercer appeals to 
his deeper ewill * Perplexity increases as the kingdom of God is 
seen in its true glory, as the will that would live wholly there is yet 
found entangled in human situations. To be human and also fulfil 
God’s will is ideally easy where we think of humanity as it ought to 
be. But to be human is to live in relation to a society and to 
individuals in whom self-will and self-seeking, the luscious alluring of 
the senses and the cruel prejudices of pride, dominate in varying 
measure every heart and every mind! The man who will feel this 
most is the man who knows God best. To him all the inner con- 
tradictions of his situation are apparent, and to him temptation 
becomes a horror, as constant as his shadow, as deep as his fathomless 
consciousness of God and self—of the Father and the Son. For 
here we have been speaking of Jesus, guided in our thought of 
temptation by the picture of His experiences in the Gospels. There 
we find that temptation assailed Him in ways and with results which 
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humble and overawe us Those marvellous pictures, symbolic 
summaries of the temptation in the wilderness, which could only have 
come from Himself, the Master of parabolic utterance, reveal a 
supreme intensity of trial, an unforgettable period of titanic struggle 
with ultimate principles of conduct. During His ministry crises arose 
which betokened a recurrence of this warfare of His soul ‘Such were 
His indignant words to Peter, as if His disciple m urging Him to 
forego death were actually opening the attacks of hell upon His 
will; His manner when they went up towards Jerusalem with a face 
steadfastly set, and with a bearing, as He moved on before His 
disciples, determined, self-mastered, which, Mark tells us, made them 
afraid; His brief sharp struggle of soul, of which John has the only 
record, when He challenged Himself as to what His real will was, 
while disaster drew visibly. nearer; at last the awful story of 
Gethsemane, when the conflict reached its climax at once of agony 
and of victory. 

Throughout this dark side of the experience of Jesus we can see 
His consciousness appealed to by and through His human environ- 
ment. It is this that would fain break His immediate and constant 
dependence on the Father; it is this that would turn that very faith of 
His into a public and unpopular weakness; it is this environment of; 
evil—the very hearts He loved—that put ’the final stress on His faith 
by taking His life, blotting out His one little spot of mfluence on men. 
Can He still believe in the Fathers purpose with Himself, in the 
Father's way of unlimited love, in the Father’s power over all things, 
including even death? It is vain to try to express what Jesus seems 
to have felt in the agony of that trial of His faith, when the Father put 
the cup to His lips The fearful element in the situation was this, 
that the Father’s will was that He should drink it; but the cup was 
fashioned out of human nature and its contents out of human sin.. 

Here, then, we have at the centre of the Christian religion, creative 
of the Christian consciousness, the sinless conscience of Jesus. His 
will faced the environment which has overborne every other human 
will and compelled it to sm. If we hold that sin is not a mere product 
of the human will, but rises out of the very substance of the 
evolutionary process, then a sinful moral consciousness appears even 
more inevitable, so to speak. If we hold that the system which gives 
birth to the individual human will has impressed itself on that will 
from the beginning, and makes each man’s fall-a necessity, all the 
more .startling is the fact that here is a moral consciousness in Jesus 
that is without the sense of sin. Yea, rather it is full of the presence of 
God, full of the knowledge of the Father. It has proved itself morally 
the most stimulating, spiritually the most illuminating, historically the 
‘most imperial will in all history. And yet here it stands apart, alone, 
the will without sin, the heart that is at one with God. Can we hold 
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all this, and also hold that the system called human nature, out of 
which every other will is born, produced that will? 

Such a consciousness must inevitably enter as a new condition into 
the experience of mankind, Asit is true that each work of real genius 
‘Makes its own contribution to progress, bringing the human spirit to 
see and to grasp what had been hitherto beyond vision and beyond 
reach, so, but immeasurably more, does the Person of Christ make a 
new departure and become a new element in human history. By that 
consciousness a new order of being has been opened to man’s appre- 
hension and brought into contact with his nature and history. All 
relationships have not only been re-interpreted, but are actually 
changed by that one fact. Humanity is not the same, because its own 
self-consciousness has been altered. Relationship with God, with 
nature, with sin, with death, with time and eternity, cannot be the 
same for a race whose highest dreams have been of ghosts, and whose 
highest messages have been the dim words of Hebrew prophets, and 
for a race in the midst of which has appeared a being with a conscious- 
ness which is superhuman, which betrays in every move and word an 
origin other than that of man, which stands to all the facts of 
experience in a new relation. 

Fis presence and His experience must not only constitute a fact 
surpassing any other incidental word or movement of the human 
spirit They must become permanent and universal conditions of 
experience for the race. Not until all men have been brought to face 
those conditions as He creates them, can they know what it is hence- 
forth to be a human being and to fulfil a human destiny. 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 
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OR most people, probably, Ramon Lull is little more than a 
h romantic name. We vaguely recall a remote mediæval 
figure, at once troubadour and alchemist and saint, or perhaps we 
remember one of the legends which grow up so easily and flourish so 
persistently around every great personality of the far past. 

During recent years, however, after an interval of six centuries, the 
figure of Ramon Lull bas for the frst time begun tq assume reality 
and definition. His authentic as distinguished from his spurious works 
are appearing in a critical modern edition, while the extraordinary 
significance of the man and his work are being made clear, in part 
through the investigations of the versatile and indefatigable scholar, 
Menendez y Pelayo and his pupils Lull now stands forth as ‘so 
splendid a pioneer and initiator in so many fields that we can well 
understand the enthusiastic verdict of those who declare that he is the 
most remarkable figure of the Middle Ages. For the philologist he is 
the first of Catalan poets In philosophy he is the great Spanish 
schoolman, a datg and orginal thinker. In religion hę is on the 
spiritual side the founder of Spanish mysticism, the father of all the ' 
Spanish and most of the later European mystics, and on the practical 
side the finest type of the modern missionary, admiring and learning 
from those he seeks to convert, even though he dies for his own faith. 
But beyond and through all these various aspects he was a Spaniard 
of Spaniards. It is from that side that I wish to approach him, for if 
we succeed in grasping the character of Ramon Lull we touch the 
very essence of the Spanish genius, and we realise the nature of the 
part which that genius has played in human civilisation. 


IL. 
For many years I had been haunted by the vision of the Balearic 


re 


Iskinds, an earthly Paradise, I was told, which even for the Spanish 
visitor has something strange and exotic about it. Not the least charm 
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of Majorca in my eyes was that it had been the home of Ramon Lull, 
and when at last I embarked at Barcelona for Palma, it was by a 
curious coincidence on the steamship “Lulio” which bears witness to 
the fame the romantic figure of the medizxval schoolman still possesses 
among his fellow countrymen. As we left Barcelona the palms along 
the Paseo de Colon began to sway and rustle as I had never known 
them to do before; a great gale raged during the night, and when in 
the morning we reached the wharf at Palma, a soft musty rain veiled 
the landscape. 

The first and perhaps the most abiding impression made by Palma 
18 its Moorish aspect. This characteristic is not due to the presence 
of any important Moorish antiquities such as we find at Granada and 
Seville. Perhaps, indeed, it might altogether escape a visitor who is 
not familiar with Morocco. But it is none the less real because it is 
subtle, and it seems to extend to innumerable details of life. I know 
no city in Christendom which so subtly suggests the persistence of 
Moorish influence. At Granada, which owns the most perfect relic of 
Moorish art, we are conscious of a sudden break in the history of the 
city; we feel everywhere the presence of the fierce contest which 
resulted in the triumph of the Christian, the expulsion of the Moor, 
and the contemptuous trampling down of all that he had counted 
sacred. In Palma we are conscious of no such break; the old 
Moorish traditions seem to have blended gently and imperceptibly 
with the new Christian traditions. We see the persistence of Moorish 
influence very significantly, for instance, in the flat roofs on which the 
women congregate when their work is,done, in the latticed galleries in 
the churches, in the universal use of asu/ejo tiles for the staircases of 
the houses and wherever else they can be introduced. 

More significantly still we can see the Moor in the people them- 
selves. Balearic types, as seen in Palma, are extremely marked and 
considerably varied. Racial types may always be best studied in the 
women of a people, and it is well worth while to watch the women 
of Palma, It is not hard to find women of all degrees of ugliness in 
Palma, but the proportion of those who are beautiful or charming or 
sweet seems to me unusually large—though this was not the opinion 
of George Sand. It is a general law, verifiable in northern and 
southern hemispheres alike, that islands breed pretty women, and this 
rule is well maintained by Majorca. The definite predominance of a 
single type of beauty, such as is found at Arles, cannot be asserted in 
Palma. There is, however, one peculiarity so common that it may 
fairly be called characteristic; I mean a curious expression of the eyes 
often seen here, but (so far as I have observed) nowhere in the main- 
land of Spain; such eyes are rather dark, usually a little sunken, 
apparently unseeing, somewhat as if they had been crying, yet sweet 
and tender: it is an appearance which seems to be chiefly due to the 
veil of dark thick eyelashes. While there are women with very dark 
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long North African faces here, I have nowhere in Southern Spain, on 
the other hand, seen such fair women, with light, even flaxen hair— 
worn in long plaits down the back—and such fair complexions. One 
even sees, as seldom in Spain, rosy complexions which remind one of 
England, though blue eyes are not common, the eyes of fair women | 
here being merely mixed, or, as we commonly phrase it, grey. Some- 
times the faces are very beautifully formed, quite classic in outline 
and at the same time sensitively mobile; these generally belong 
neither to the very fair nor to the very dark type, but are intermediate 
in character. The most beautiful, distinguished and sensitive faces often 
belong, as I have also observed in Poland, to mere market girls ; the 
presence of an aristocratic type low down in the social scale is the - 
sure index to a very ancient civilisation. Unlike Catalonian women, 
Majorcan women are often very ‘slender, more like Provencal people. 
They are active and quick in their movements, the rapid, jerky, busi- 
ness-like walk of the young women up and down the fashionable 
evening, promenade, the Plaza de la Constitucion, is quite English; on 
the other hand, many—and notably those who wear mantillas and 
preserve Spanish habits—orten stand and move with exquisite grace 
and beauty. 

All the Balearic qualities, it seems to me, the whole history of this 
highly composite yet extremely individual people, are imprinted in 
these characteristics of the women of Palma. One of the most splendid 
jewels of the Mediterranean, Majorca has been near enough to the 
mamland for invasion from many quarters, it has been far enough for 
independent development along its own wayward lines. Phoenicians 
and Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans, Vandals (though never the 
Goths) and the Eastern Empire, all in tum conquered and ruled - 
before, at the end of the eighth century, the Moors came to raise the 
island to the height of its power and to leave an meffaceable mark on 
its population and its customs) They brought their enlightened 
‘sivilisation, their humanity, their love of the arts, thetr sanitary 
scrupulousness, their agricultural skill They cultivated, indeed, many 
fruits and plants which their successors even to-day have neglected ; 
thus the date palm which in the seventeenth century was still important 
enough to give the capital of Majorca its name-(previously it had the 
same name as the island) no longer receives attention. It was, more- 
over, under the Moors alone that for four hundred years Majorca had 
a real and more or less independent history as a powerful State. At 
first governed by a Wali from Cordova, and eventually constituting 
a Moorish kingdom, the position of Majorca and the energetic temper 
of its people made it a power in the Mediterranean. With its fleet it 
took part in the Moslem expeditions of Mediterranean conquest and 
excited the terror of its Christian neighbours by its aggressive and 
piratical exploits It is even said that the Mallorcan Fleet once 
devastated Barcelona. The Christian Maritime Powers of the 
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Western Mediterranean were at last aroused to a great effort. Early 
in the twelfth century the Catalans under the Count of Barcelona, 
_together with the Pisans and the Florentines, with a great armada 
succeeded for a time in taking the Balearic capital, and gave a blow to 
the prestige of Moslem Majorca. The final conquest of the islands 
was achieved a century later when Don. Jayme L, King of Aragon and 
Count of Barcelona, with a great fleet of one hundred and fifty galleys 
conveying a large army, finally surmounted Moslem resistance and 
added the Balearic crown to Aragon. Don Jayme’s second son, 
indeed, ruled the islands as a separate vassal kingdom, but under 
Pedro IL the islands were united with Aragon, Valencia and 
Barcelona, to become in due course part of the great kingdom of 
Spain. 

It may be worth while to pause a moment on the ancient connection 
of Majorca with Valencia. If the first vision of Palma seizes chiefly 
its Moorish aspect, the second glimpse—so at least it seemed to me— 
reveals its curiously Valencian characteristics. For this one is scarcely 
prepared. Proximity to Barcelona and constant intercourse with that 
great centre of life and activity, one supposes, would have made 
Majorca, on the Spanish side, Catalonian rather than Valencian, 
although Valencia is scarcely more distant from Majorca. The 
civilisation of Majorca is, however, distinctly Valencian, and not 
Catalonian—possibly it may be because the Valencians, unlike the 
Catalonians, are strongly Moorish in their affinities The Mallorcans 
have the personal energy and animation of the Valencians, among 
whom we meet somewhat the same contrasts of dark types and fair 
Northern types, light-haired and grey-eyed. They both have an 
Oriental love of bright and violent colour; in both lands the men 
among the peasantry have retained, though it is now dying out, the 
fashion of loose and baggy trousers drawn in below, such as women 
wear in the East. The water-pot’of Majorca—the vast unglazed 
double-handled Greek amphora, often borne on the right shoulder and 
held by the left hand—is the water-pot of Valencia also, and of no 
other district of Spain, quite unlike the far less beautiful but much 
more convenient water-pot of Catalonia And though the 
ecclesiagtical architecture of Majorca is related to that of Catalonia, 
the old Lomja or Exchange, the architectural gem of Palma, is only 
rivalled by the closely similar Lonja de Seda of Valencia. 

No doubt, also, the Aragonese conquerors of Majorca have left their 
permanent impress on the island, though in external civilisation the 
impress may be less obvious because the habits and customs of 
Aragonese and Valencians at so many points overlap. But without 
the special moral characteristics of the Aragonese, which are not those 
of the Valencians,—the intense energy, the proud independence, the 
aptitude for absorbed devotion,—we can scarcely account for much in 
the history and in the genius of Christian Majorca. I can never forget 
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the impression made, when I first visited Saragossa, by these people 
of Aragon, a people, it seemed, set apart from the rest of the world, 
of curiously frm and hard temper, tenacious of their own personal 
independence, and indifferent to the judgment of others An 
Aragonese woman at prayer, with her dramatic and self-forgetful 
gestures, and an Aragonese couple dancing their national joéa, with 
its ecstatic fury of concentrated muscular energy so utterly unlike any 
Andalusian dance, alike manifest a temperament of very special force 
and originality. When we realise what they mean it no longer seems 
surprising that these’ Aragonese people, inspired by a few priests -and 
peasants and women, should have been able to hold the unfortifed 
city of Saragossa against the seasoned troops of France led by the 
marshals of Napoleon Aragon certainly counted for much in the 
constitution of the more aristocratic qualities of the Mallorcan spirit. 
As one mixes with the people, as one studies the impress they have 
left of themselves during many centuries on their capital city, a clear 
conception of the Mallorcan character slowly emerges. An 
independent, an original, almost an eccentric race, one is tempted to 
call them, self-centred, energetic, but not pushing, leaving to others 
a liberty which they also clam for themselves. They are distinctly an 
active, even a commercial people. An indolent old-world Eden 
Majorca seems to be in the pages of many who have written of it 
When George Sand and Chopin came to Palma they found no hotel 
in the whole city, and even in private houses none were found willing 
to board an invalid) There is ample hotel accommodation now ;-the 
city is singularly clean, well-kept and free from evil odours—a state 
of things not always to be found even in Catalonia; newspaper boys 
hurry along the streets; the poorest inhabitant may listen to the 
drone of the gramophone as he sips his coffee or his vermouth, The 
prosperous energy of Majorca is manifesting itself in a furious 
mania for architectural restoration; the sixteenth century Casa 
Consistorial, with its great projecting eaves, so characferistic of Palma, 
ig in the hands of workmen, and the famous cathedral has been in 
course of restoration for many years past; the ecclesiastical activity 
of Palma is indeed very marked; nowhere in Spain have I seen so 
many, and, moreover, such intelligent and distinguished priests; every 
Moment a priest seems to pass; it is so even as I wnte the words. 
The Mallorcans are, on one side of their nature, genuine artists. 
They share in full measure the Jove of music which distinguishes the 
neighbouring Catalonian and Valencian coasts from the rest 
of Spain; they have always been poets in their own Catalan 
tongue, here spoken more purely than elsewhere, and this year a 
Mallorcan poet received the first prize, the “flor natural,” at the fiesta 
of the Jeugos Florales in which the Catalan poets compete with one 
another in the science of “gay saber.” Above all, the Mallorcans are 
architects and sculptors. Yet the curious latent violence of their 
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temperament—a persistent kernel of Afmcanism—involves a singular 
lack of esthetic sensibility. I have never heard such loud and shrill 
organs as the churches of Palma possess, nor seen such loud and 
shrill church windows of orange and scarlet in ugly tracery, the hideous 
suggestions, it would seem, of a kaleidoscope, the more notable since 
the rich stained windows which fill the great dark churches of 
Catalonia are among the most beautiful and impressive in the world. 
The bold, almost eccentric, originality of the Mallorcans is manifested 
more happily in the carving in which their artists, it is clear, have 
always delighted. A singularly original example may be seen in the 
north door of Santa Eulalia, where the carving of the capitals is run 
along in a continuous line of winged monsters in very high relief. 
They are bold and original, these people, though not always happily 
inspired in their art, except in building, for their cathedral is one of 
the most imposing examples of Catalonian architecture. 


IN. 


Ramon Lull was born a few years after the Christian conquest of 
Majorca It was a conquest that had been effected humanely. The 
fanatical ferocity of a later age had not yet developed. When the 
Moslems held the island they tolerated Christians and allowed 
the Bishop of Barcelona to exercise jurisdiction over them, and the 
Christians on their side had not yet invented the instrument of the 
Inquisition which was one day to be applied so remorselessly to the 
exquisite civilisation of Granada. This fact is memorable, for when 
we realise that Ramon Lull was born in the most nearly Moslem of 
Christian cities, we understand how it was that his life and actions 
were so instinctively penetrated by Moorish and Arabic influences. 

His father was one of the knights who had accompanied Jayme L 
on his great enterprise in Majorca. Thus Ramon Lull was bred in 
the atmosphere ọf the chivalrous and romantic Aragonese court, in the 
days wher the knight and the troubadour rivalled each other in 
briliant feats of war and love and song. Into this current of life 
young Ramon threw himself with all the impetuosity and fearless 
energy of his Aragonese ancestry, all the intellectual brilliance of his 
own temperament He became the first Catalan poet; he was an 
accomplished player on the cithern and equally skilled ın the arts of 
navigation, of horsemanship and of warfare. He married and became 
the father of children; throughout life he was tenderly devoted to 
his son, and one of the most remarkable of his books, the “Liber de 
“Miraculis Cceli et Mundi,” a sort of romance in which a man takes 
his dearly loved son through woods and mountains and plains, through 
towns and castles and villages, to show him the wonders of God in 
the world, 1s surmised to have been written for his own son. But at 
this early period Lull had not awakened to the perception of a 
spiritual world. “Lascivus et mundanus,” he describes himself in the 
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few lines which are almost the only reliable biography of him extant 
Indeed, the usual story of his conversion, the anecdote by which to 
most people perhaps the name of Ramon Lull alone survives, though 
by no means impossible, is yet doubtful, for it was not put on record 
during his life. According to this well-known story the young poet 
long pursued with his passion and his poems an exceedingly beautiful 
lady of Palma who persistently rejected his addresses, One day, at 
last, seeing no other way to repel the ardour of her lover, she took 
him aside and uncovered her breast, eaten by a cancer. From that. 
moment, according to the story, so great was the revulsion of feeling 
in the young troubadour’s heart that he lost all desire for earthly joy. 
Whether there is any trace of truth im this legend, or whether it 
happened that in the midst of poetry and love-making an inner voice 
more spontaneously called him to his true vocation, as happened in 
the case of Francis of Assisi, whom in many respects he so closely 
resembled—though with less of childlike idyllic charm and a far 
greater intellectual force and originality,—it is certain that he soon 
abandoned his worldly career and most of his moderate fortune to 
become a Franciscan friar, and that all his energies were turned into 
new channels. 

Ramon Lull is called the Doctor Iluminatus. The epithet rightly 
classes him among the great schoolmen Abelard, Albert the Great, 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus were the great typical philosophers of France, 
Germany, Italy and England. Lull, led into the paths of scholastic 
philosophy by his inner illumination at a comparatively late period of 
life, and never losing his strong and original personal character, very 
typically represents the Spaniard as schoolman. Lacking the 
discipline of a monkish training, so that ‘even his Latin style constantly 
- betrays the Catalan idioms of his native tongue, he was largely self- 
taught, partly in that cell over the sapphire sea near Valldemosa, on one 
of the loveliest spots of his native island, partly by his perpetual 
wanderings in the great cities of France and Italy,*and aot least in 
Northern Africa. But it was a training that gave a personal and 
unprejudiced character to his vision that he might have missed had 
he been bred in a cloister, and he attained to a varied culture of brain 
and heart, directed to practical ends, which have caused him to be 
compared to Anselm, though he was a less subtle thinker than 
Anselm, and a far more brilliant and extraordinary personality. 

Most people who know Ramon Lull by the vague rumour of 
tradition probably recall his name as that of an alchemist. It is the 
inevitable legend that crystallises around every seeker after know- 
ledge in an age of-ignorant superstition. Many alchemistic writings 
were in after days attributed to Lull, but though with that passionate 
and devouring energy which has sometimes consumed the Spaniard 
he wrote some three hundred treatises on an immense variety of topics, 
there is no reason to suppose that any of them were devoted to the 
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advocacy of alchemy. Luanco, who has especially studied the 
question of Lull’s supposed connection with alchemy, shows that from 
1272 up almost to his death forty years later nearly all the 
philosopher’s references to alchemy show a disbelief in it He 
repeatedly declares in his various writings that it is no science at all, 
that the transmutation of elements is impossible, that art cannot better 
the operations of nature. In his “Arbor Vite,” a voluminous 
compendium of all human knowledge, alchemy is treated as vain, and 
even chemistry 1s ignored. 

The briliant young Mallorcan knight, the accomplished troubadour, 
had now become a master of universal knowledge. It was an age in 
which such knowledge was still just possible to a man of flaming 
intellect and irresistible energy. Yet the multiplicity of Lull’s 
acquirements remains astonishing. He wrote, as a matter of course, 
of metaphysics, logic, rhetoric, grammar, dogmatics, ethics ; these were 
within the province of every schoolman. But, beyond these, he dealt 
with geometry, astronomy, physics, chemistry, anthropology, as well 
as law-and statecraft, navigation and warfare and horsemanship. He fore- 
saw the problem of thermo-dynamics and the question of the expendi- 
ture of heat in the initiation of movement, he discussed the essential 
properhes of the elements, he was acquainted with the property of 
iron when touched by the magnet to turn to the north, he endeavoured 
to explain the causes of wind and rain and ice; he concerned himself 
with the problems of generation He foresaw the Tartar invasion 
before the coming of the Ottomans, and he firmly believed in the 
existence of a great continent on the other side of the world centuries 
before Columbus sailed out into the West. He was not a great 
scientific discoverer or investigator; he had not the exclusively 
scientiic temperament of another great Franciscan of that day, Roger 
Bacon. But his keen and penetrating intelligence placed him at the 
bead and even in front of the best available knowledge of his time, 
and we can but wonder that a man who began life as the gay singer 
of a remote centre of chivalry and ended it as a martyr to faith should 
have possessed so much cold intellectual acumen, so much quiet 
energy, to devote to the interpretation of the visible world. 

Beyond and below his philosophical studies Lull was a creature of 
emotion and passion, and it was not so much in science as in religion— _ 
replacing his earlier devotion to love and song—that he stands out as 
a great initiator. It is a small matter that he is regarded as a fore- 
runner of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, though it counts 
to his credit in the eyes of a Church which has always been rather 
uncertain whether to regard him as a heretic ora saint Ramon Lull 
is the acknowledged father of Spanish mysticism—that is to say, of 
the most potent and influential school of religious passion which the 
European world can show. 

It is at this point that we realise the singular extent to which Ramon 
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Lull, with all his faming personal individuality, had been influenced 
by the Moslem environment in which he had grown up He had 
become a Franciscan friar, but his personal taste led him to the lfe 
of a hermit, and with all his frequent journeys through Europe and 
into Africa he evidently found long spaces of time to spend in solitude, 
especially, no doubt, in the beloved and exquisite solitude of the 
Miramar of his native island He was never, however, the typical 
Christian hermit of his day, anxious to macerate the lusts of the flesh, 
or else content to vegetate, with sensibilities deadened to all the 
appeals of the world. Lull was far less the Christian hermit than the 
Mohammedan Sufi. For the best of the Arab Sufis, a hermit’s life 
meant a fine cultivation alike of the intellect and the religious emotions. 
If Lull had ever read, as probably he’ had, the charming philosophic 
romance, “The Self-Taught Philosopher,” in which the Spanish 
Moslem, Ibn Tufail, set forth the history of a spiritual Robinson 
Crusoe, cast as an infant on a desert island in the Indian Ocean, 
suckled by a compassionate roe, gradually developing, through 
observation and contemplation, into a wise and devout sage, he would 
have found an ideal that singularly appealed to him. Divine 
illumination was a reality to the Mohammedan mystics, and they were 
accustomed, moreover, to symbolise the relations of the Creator and 
the creature in a bold and Oriental imagery of human love-relation 
ships. Lull, whose motto was “he who loves not lives not,” the 
enamoured troubadour who had left earthly love behind, seized on 
this ecstatic aspect of religious adoration with eager and inevitable 
instinct. He first wrested it from the Moslem for Christian uses. It 
is worth while to note that the Sufi had himself learnt the secret of 
this mysticism from Christian Neo-Platonists of an earlier age, so that 
the Moslem handed on to the Christian the torch he had himself 
received from Christian hands. Ribera, the Spanish scholar who has 
recently set in a clear light the intimate connection between Lull and 
Moslem mysticism, asserts that his most beautiful “and gharacteristic 
work, the “Book of the Friend and the Beloved” (E7 Libre d'Amic e 
d Amat), which is the foundation of Spanish mysticism, was written 
in direct imitation of Mussulman hermits) Lull himself had said so 
repeatedly; he was a Sufi whose Beloved was Christ. It was in the 
spirit of a Christian Swfi that he poured contempt on religious orders 
and chose the life of a solitary hermit, sometimes wandering in poverty 
from land to land, preaching in streets and public places, sometimes 
retiring to a cave for ecstatic contemplation or the company of his 
Beloved. It was a life which multitudes of Moors were leading on 
the opposite coast of Africa. Even Lull’s special doctrine that all 
science is Divine illumination had been taught by Mohammedans long 
before he was born. His tendency to pantheism, his quietism, the 
belief that the Friend, the spiritual lover, is one in essence with the 
Beloved, this also was a Moslem doctrine. The philosopher 
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Abensabin, the ascetic Abenhard, and especially the mystic poet and 
universal master, Mohidin Abenarahbi, all Spanish Moslems from 
Murcia, who had gone over to North Afnca, and all belonging to the 
period immediately anterior to Lull, present anticipations of his own 
lfe and opinions and system which Ribera has shown cannot be 
accidental The Sxfis wrote parables of Divine love with the 
symbolism of human love, and it would appear that it was under the 
influence of an analogous book of Mohidin’s that Lull was inspired to 
write the “Book of the Friend and the Beloved,” the starting point of 
that Christian Spanish mysticism which four centuries later found its 
greatest representative and supreme culmination in Saint Theresa. 

It is on the practical religious side, as a great missionary pioneer, 
that Lull appeals chiefly to the Protestant mind. He is the first among 
a class of missionaries, still rarely found, who go out into the world not 
with any notions of their own immense supenionty to the benighted 
heathen among whom their lot ıs cast, but with the conviction that 
they are themselves learning as much as they teach. Lull owed so 
great a debt to the Moslem world on the fringe of which he had been 
born that there seemed to him but one pearl of great price, his 
Christian faith, that he could impart in return. There was no air of 
superiority about this attitude. On the contrary, he had a special 
admiration alike for the science and the virtues of the Moors. In his 
“Felix” he remarks that they are more sensible and sagacious in their 
manner of life than Christians. He admired their orderly methods of 
devotion, and their attention to preaching. Ribera has not found a 
single passage in which Lull speaks otherwise than affectionately of 
the Moors, Mahomet alone excepted, and even of Mahomet he says 
we must not speak ill if we wish to convert Moors The one thing 
lacking to the Moor, it seemed to Lull, was the Christian faith, and 
by reasoning with them, in their own tongue and on their own ground, 
this ardent missionary hoped to achieve the feat of converting them. 
It was the great Sbject of his life to establish teaching institutions for 
living languages, especially Arabic, in which competent missionaries 
might be trained. For this end, he himself says, he worked during 
forty-five years; three times he went to Rome to lay his plans before 
the Pope, who received him kindly but did nothing ; not till more than 
three centuries after his death was the Seminarium de Propaganda 
Fide established. Lul’s personal efforts were, however, far from 
insignificant. Whether even his skill and energy met with any success 
in converting Mohammedans we have no means of knowing and may 
be permitted to doubt. The religion of Mahomet, we have to 
recognise, is a more youthful religion than that of Christ, and it is 
seldom indeed that a young religion yields before an old one. To the 
present day Mohammedans have seldom been converted to 
Christianity, except at the point of the sword, just as it is rare to find 
converts from Christianity among Jews; the followers of a newer 
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faith refuse to take what seems to them a step backwards. Lull had 
certainly prepared himself for this mission with characteristic 
thoroughness. His Arabic studies were far from superficial He had 
learnt the language from an educated Saracen slave, and he must have 
known more than merely colloquial Arabic. At his college of Miramar 
in Majorca he instructed the friars not only in the Arabic language, 
but also in the Arabic philosophic systems. He is said to have 
written more than one work, including his mystical masterpiece, in 
Arabic. On one of his ‘numerous visits to Africa he disputed at 
Bona with fifty Arabic docfors; at Bugia he discussed religious 
questions with the profoundest Moslem thinkers. But it 1s clear that 
he always carried his life in his hands; on earlier visits he mentions 
that he had been imprisoned and beaten ; against the fanaticism of the 
mob no devotion can avail, and it was at Bugia in 1315, at the age 
of eighty, that Lull was slain, and thence that his body was carried 
to Palma, where ever since his name has been held in reverence as the 
noblest of Mallorcans. , 

Ramon Lull was the first of great Spaniards,—if we leave out of 
consideration those who in an earlier age were merged in the history 
of the Roman world,—but no Spaniard since has ever summed up in 
his own person so completely and so brilliantly all the qualities that 
go to the making of Spain A lover, a soldier, something of a heretic, 
much of a saint, such has ever been the typical Spaniard. A fiery 
energy for which obstacles do not exist, an aptitude for passion in 
love and for mysticism in religion, withal a certain hardness which fears 
not to face pain and even death, these are qualities that constantly 
re-appeared in the men who made Spain great. Lul passed successively 
through all the stages of the Spanish soul, yet throughout his long 
life—and herein he was most of all Spanish—he retained the same 
fibre and temper unchanged. The chivalrous young knight and poet 
who loved music and women and horses, when by a sudden emotional 
shock. the course of his life had been violently ttrned mto a new 
channel, retained the same chivalrous spirit, the same eager devotion 
addressed to another love, and even used the same language in its 
service. In his hermit’s cell and his ascetic separation from the world his 
knightly training and his courtly career were still with hjm, and the 
most memorable of his books, his “Blanquerna,” as well as his “ Felix,” 
is a kind of Christian romance of chivalry. Throughout all, the 
moving force of his life was passion; for the troubadour and for the 
saint in Lull, we may say, there was alike the same motto: “He who 
“loves not lives not.” 


IV. 
In a gloomy side chapel of the church of the Franciscans in Palma, 
a dim lamp burns for ever before the tomb of Ramon Lull It is an 
elaborate monument in alabaster, made by a skilful Mallorcan sculptor 
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more than a century after Lull’s death, and covers all the eastern wall 
of the little chapel. Above is a sarcophagus on which reposes supine 
the figure of Lull, but in the bizarre Balearic manner the couch on 
which the figure rests is turned at an impossible right angle to the 
sarcophagus so that the figure may be completely visible to the 
spectator. It is a grave, sedate, and masculine face, with a long and 
venerable beard ; a skull-cap covers the head which rests ona cushion, 
while the figure is robed in a long plain gown with a great rosary at 
the girdle. So, we may well believe, the hermit looked in life. 

I am never weary of wandering over the variegated uneven pave- 
ment of this large dark church of the Franciscans. It is not one of 
the noblest churches of Spain, but I know few that are more 
interesting, nor can I conceive any that would make for Ramon Lull 
so meet a shrine. It lies in a quiet square in the heart of his native 
city, and from the city itself it looks an inconspicuous object. But 
when we go beyond the walls on the road to Validemosa, the tower 
of the Franciscans seems to dominate the city, and we see from afar at 
its summit the quaint little preen-tiled turret with its balcony that 
opens to the four quarters of the sky lke a muezzin minaret, a 
delightful reminiscence of that Moslem world which: Lull loved so 
greatly and died for at last. 

Nowadays, it would seem, the tide of popular favour has receded 
from the church of San Francisco. The present Mallorcan mania for 
restoration has not touched it; a few much-needed repairs have been 
quietly effected, but on the whole the church is rather dilapidated and 
very much unspoilt. The worshippers are few and poor, the cloisters 
with their delicate and charming double row of arcades are almost 
inaccessible and overgrown with weeds, there is seldom any sacristan 
to guard or to exhibit the treasures of the place. For the most part 
the large dark church is one’s own, an antique museum to enjoy, a 
home of romance to dream in. 

Once, however, it is clear, the Church of St. Francis must have been 
the most fashionable and popular in Palma. On every side there are 
the ruined proofs of ancient wealth and luxury. It isa rich collection of 
antiquities, not artificially brought together, but as they have grown 
up during many centuries, and as they have remained untouched, it 
would almost seem, for ages. Not notably beautiful or novel in 
construction, the church is adorned with plateresque sculpture without, 
- and within with various marbles, here and there broken by the ravages 
of time. The wealthy citizens of Palma evidently desired to be buried 
here, for the church is crowded with memorials of the dead; there are 
large monuments in all the chapels, and gravestones are profusely 
scattered over the worn pavement. The chapels, often irregularly 
paved or dadoed with ancient asw/ejo tiles, are occupied by elaborate 
altars and sumptuous old tombs. Vast and quaint benches of various 
pattern are placed about the church, for the modern device of the 
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prie-dieu is still unknown in this ancient sanctuary. No Mallorcan 
church is richer in pictures, not only sacred pictures, but secular— 
notably a large ancient view of Palma, in the ambulatory, behind the 
altar—of no great artistic value usually, but often of considerable 
interest. And there is much sculpture, also, of the bold and imposing 
type common in Palma. 

A deserted and delicious place to dream in now, in the days of its 
prosperity the church of San Francisco was not always an inviolate 
sanctuary of peace. The waves of human passion sometimes broke 
tumultuously through even these doors One tragic episode, 
especially, in the history of Palma came to a climax in this church. 
Late in the fifteenth century a certain noble citizen of Palma was 
passing the house of another citizen when a servant girl, throwing the 
slops out of an upper window—as is still the custom in the side streets 
of Spanish cities—emptied the jar on to the passers head. The 
irritated citizen entered, and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
lady of the house, insisted on personally chastising the careless damsel. 
The master of the house, insulted by this violation of his domicile, 
took counsel with his friends and with their aid avenged the injury by 
slaying both the aggressor and his wife. The criminals were arrested, 
but finally pardoned. Meanwhile, however, adherents had flocked to 
each side; two parties were formed, and the feud at last broke out 
in this church of San Francisco where the two parties, numbering three 
` hundred persons, one day dttacked each other furiously. Blood 
flowed, many fell dead, in vain the monks sought to restore peace and 
held the Sacrament up before the combatants. That is the note of 
violence in the Balearic character, the note that we still see in their 
art.* Now monks and combatants, even worshippers, have alike left 
the church of the Franciscans to peace. The memory of Lull alone 
_ remains living in the church where the dim lamp still swmgs 
unextinguished before his tomb, and from the delicious little green 
and red minaret a silent muezzin still seems to proclaim his message 
to the world. 

V. 

It was a calm and: lovely evening when, once more on the “Lulio,” 
we sheered off from the wharf at Palma. The sun was setting 
magnificently over one hom of the crescent bay, and over the other 
the full moon was softly sending its silver shafts along the rippling 
waters. Naples is but a vast miscellaneous water-washed boulevard 
beside this smaller but most exquisite bay, and now it seemed a 
mirage of enchantment. On the left is the famous castle of Bellver, 
the sentinel of Palma, firmly seated on its hill; almost on the beach 
stands the gracious and delicate Lonja, with.the bold indentations of 

* Tt is no longer marked in criminal activity; according to the latest statistics, the 
Balearic Isles stand better in respect to crimes of violence than any other Spanish 
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its battlements against the sky. To the right, rising from the massive 
medieval walls which with their gates still surround Palma, stands 
out superbly the spiritual fortress of Palma, the vast pile of the 
cathedral, and beneath it the long low Moorish outlme of the 
Almudaina which has in all ages been the palace of the temporal rulers 
of Majorca) The undulating hills form a background to this vision, 
which dissolves into a shimmering moonlit fairyland as the “Lulio” 
turns northward under the walls of Bellver. 

But for many hours longer we still hug the coast. The green-clad 
rocks reach to the silent tideless sea, little inlets now and again offer 
their glimpses of idyllic peace; we pass the heights that just conceal 
Valldemosa and its ruined Carthusian Monastery in which Chopin, 
haunted and oppressed, composed his preludes. On the left the huge 
mass of Ivica looms in the growing darkness, a mountain island. The 
sense of enchantment 1s slowly passing away. My fellow passengers, 
mostly priests, quietly disappear below before the hour grows too 
indiscreetly late. In the morning we find ourselves once more in the 
gay and busy world of Barcelona. 
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A NATIVE COUNCIL FOR INDIA. 


T is now some years since the Act for enlarging the Indian Legis- 
lative Councils was passed, and the time has come to pass under 
review the work of the enlarged Councils and to consider whether a 
further advance in the same direction is not now feasible. The 
educated natives of India may challenge the enquiry with confidence ; 
and indeed there would be little room to fear an unfavourable verdict 
if the answer to the question were left to the free, unbiassed opinion 
of those really competent to judge of our fitness’ So far as the 
opinion of the Indian Civil Service, which comprises the most com- 
petent of our critics, is concerned, there need be no room at all for 
apprehension, and in fact there could not be, considering the relations 
between the members of that service and educated Indians. The 
first surprise that awaits a young English Civilian on his arrival in 
this country is a body of native colleagues, exercising equal powers 
with himself, though bearing a different rank and drawing less pay 
than the members of his own service. Almost at the same time he is 
brought into close contact with native subordinatey many of them 
university men of academical standing similar to his own, who, in 
retum for wages far less than those of a journeyman in an English 
trade, cheerfully render him their invaluable services in the disposal 
of his official work. : 

Almost invariably he is a member of a District Board, and as such 
has to take instructions from a native Vice-President of the Board, 
even if we leave out of consideration the off-chance of his having 
to serve under a native who may happen to hold, under a statutory 
exception, one of the higher executive or judicial posts usually 
reserved for the Indian Civil Service. The effect of these early 
associations is that he gradually comes to place implicit reliance on 
the Indian official, and acts as readily upon his advice as he would 
upon that of one of his own service. In some respects indeed the 
Indian enjoys a higher prestige with him for level-headedness: witness 
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the common experience of lawyers who find it more difficult to get an 
appellate tribunal to annul the decision of a native magistrate than 
that of an English official of the same standing. Naturally, no 
important step is taken by the English Civilian, whether young or old, 
without a careful consideration of the opinions of native officials. 
In such a state of mutual inter-dependence, it is not to be wondered 
at that when natives were advanced to positions of equality with 
themselves, when some of the appointments reserved to members 
of their own service were filled by natives, there was, leavened with 
some natural grumbling, a general feeling in the Civil Service that 
the change was after all right; the greater number among them even 
welcomed competent Indians as colleagues and worked loyally with 
them as equals or superiors, and complaints by Indians occupying 
such positions of unfair treatment on the part of English Civilians 
have been singularly few, if any. 

Nor have the services of Indians been less useful or less 
ungrudgingly acknowledged in the various Legislative Councils 

A. Bul introduced into a Council by an Official Member, generally 
a Civilian of high standing, seldom emerges from the anvil of the 
Select Committee without undergoing such thorough change that it 
is difficult to recognise in it the original measure; and this transforma- 
ton is mainly, if not wholly, the work of the Indian members of the 
Council, whose criticism, far from being resented, receives every 
form of encouragement and support from the Official sponsors of 
the Bill; generally no question of any kind brought before the 
Council is allowed to pass without full and ample discussion, and the 
Indian members have no reason to fear comparison, as far as their 
share in the debate is concerned, with their official colleagues, some 
of whom may have been trained in the debating unions of the great 
English Universities. 

If the decision of the question, therefore, turned upon its merits, 
there would*be little room to fear or doubt the result The Legislative 
Councils might be reconstituted and their powers enlarged. More 
appointments might be thrown open to the Indian, partly in con- 
sideration of the additional burden of Government to which he has 
proved himself equal within the walls of the Council, as well as 
outside it, and partly in furtherance of the liberal policy till now 
followed. 

No doubt the Government would still be English to the core. It 
would be carried on according to western ideals, and necessarily, 
therefore, it would be largely and mainly in the hands of Englishmen, 
but there would be no pretence that it was solely in English hands. 
The natives would be admitted freely to all rights political and social 
exactly as they showed themselves capable of exercising them, and 
individual fitness alone, judged by prescribed and well-understood 
tests, would be the condition of individual advancement Indians 
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would enter the Indian Civil Service by the open door of competition, 
open not merely in name but in fact, and those outside the 
Civil Service would in theory be eligible for any post, even that of 
a Viceroy, which was not exclusively reserved for the Civil Service. 
All this would not be a new departure, but a continuation, a logical 
consequence of a well-understood and well-appreciated policy, whose 
lines were laid down many years ago by masters of British Indian 
Statecraft, and whose justice is as obvious as the justice of the 
‘fundamental principles of the British constitution. 

But a class of thought and a School of Anglo-Indian politicians have 
recently sprung into existence, whose habitual attitude is one of 
hostility to Indian aspirations and whose constant endeavour is to 
mould the Government of India in accordance with the ideas 
characteristic of their school. 

In the parts of Africa and America where Englishmen have made 
their homes to a greater extent than they have ever done or could do 
in India, they are in contact with native races whom they consider 
infinitely below them in the scale of civilisation, and whom they are 
in fact wont to regard as an inferior order of beings, and in order to 
preserve those lands for themselves, Englishmen have come to accept 
the doctrine that the natives there must be treated with justice, but 
as to political or social equality—no, a native must never aspire to it 
The different intellectual conditions in India which I have attempted 
to set out at the beginning of this article, and the far different physical 
conditions of our country have never hitherto allowed such ideas to 
take root here. The late Sir T. Madhava Row used to say that there 


|. wasa peculiar fitness in the Brahman daily reciting the Gayatri (which 


is an invocation of the Sun) because it was the Sun that kept India 
for the Indians by precluding the possibilty of a permanent or 
extensive English settlement bemg formed in India. India has never 
been the home of the Englishman in the same sense as America, or 
South Africa, and never can be. The social question has not thus 
presented itself here in the menacing form of a struggle for existence 
between two diverse races with hardly a point of contact between 
them beyond that of a common humanity and filled with distrust and 
suspicion of each other. The conditions are in other respects also 
different. The conquest of India was as much due to the active 
co-operation of the Indians as to the Englishman’s energy and skill 
In the great native States the Englishman still serves native masters, 
as his forbears were glad to serve the great Padishah or his greater 
Viceroys and Satraps. It is true that in India the social gulf between 
the alien and the indigenous races is, in some respects, as wide and as 
hard to bridge over as in countries where there is greater justification 
‘for the aloofness of the governing race. Even here, however, the 
Indian has not lost ground, but holds his own firmly against all 
intrusion. He never sought for social equality with his alien neigh- 
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bours even in the days when his political relations with them were 
the reverse of what they are now; he was never a candidate for the 
hand of any fair one among them, and to this day, when it would be 
‘worth his while to draw socially near to them, it is not he but they 
that are constrained to make the first advances for the exchange of 
social amenities. 

Nevertheless the new schoolmaster is abroad, and he does his best 
to inculcate his “Colonial” theory on the Government and its 
responsible administrators.) The luckiest thing for India is that that 
theory has never found favour with the Indian Civil Service. The 
English Civilians opposed the first appointments of natives to posts 
reserved for themselves, not because the nominees were natives, but 
because they were not members of their own service. There was no 
rancour or bitterness in their opposition. They have opposed even 
more strenuously the appointment to such posts of Europeans not 
belonging to their service: nay, they would unhesitatingly prefer a 
native in such a capacity to one of their own race but outside their 
service. Herein is the characteristic difference between the official 
and the non-official European. In matters not affecting the “Service ” 
the Civilian always stands up for the native and insists on equal 
treatment being meted out to the sons of the soil as well as to the 
members of the governing race; whereas the non-official European 
is always a stickler for unequal privileges for the “Conquerors of 
“India,” a phrase more often heard from his lps than from 
those of the legitimate successors of the “makers of British 
“India” The Civilian has generally stood between the European 
community, nay, even the Home Government, and India, and has 
given way only under great pressure. The administrative difficulties 
caused by assaults of Europeans on natives would have been easily ` 
settled, so far as Southern India at any rate is concerned, to the entire 
satisfaction of the native community, if the Civilian had had his own 
way in the matter instead of being heckled by an Anglo-Indian Press 
and by Anglo-Indian juries. The fact is that the European settler 
who has lashed an Indian coolie to death, or has shot the tailor whose 
bill he is unable to meet, will not, if he can help it, be tried by his own 
countryman, a Civilian, according to the ordinary criminal procedure 
of the country, but claims a trial by jury, in the hope—not often 
baulked—that a jury of Anglo-Indians will strain and twist every 
shred of evidence so as to acquit him. ! 

In the non-official European community there has always been a 
feeling of latent antagonism to any form of Government conceding 
equal terms to natives and Europeans, and occasionally, as in the 
instance to be presently mentioned, this antagonism bursts forth in 
naive, though brutal, confessions of faith They have never 
co-operated and the probabilities are that they never will co-operate 
cordially with natives on Municipal and Local Boards. There are, of 
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course, exceptions, honourable exceptions, to the rule; but the 
generality of non-official Europeans on such boards seem to be 
actuated by the sole object of bringing local self-Government mto 
ridicule. On one occasion a local body, acting under European 
advice, returned an unsuitable native candidate to the Legislative 
Councl A prominent European member, on being taxed with the 
worthlessness of his nominee, seriously justified the selection for that 
very reason. Occasionally this breaks out in the Legislative Council, 
and the only offensive speech that I remember to have ever heard in 
the local Legislative Council proceeded from a non-official European 
member. The Anglo-Indian Press are constantly laying themselves 
open to this charge. . With a few brilliant exceptions they seem to 
be incapable of making any reference to the natives without, in the 
same breath, vilifying them and pooh-poohing their aspirations, so 
much so that their disappearance generally would certainly conduce 
to better harmony between the Government and the Indian races and 
would smooth to no small extent the path of the administration. 

When, therefore, the “Colour” line was first sought to be intro- 
duced into India, it found willing acceptance among a number of 
Europeans outside the ranks of the Civil Service. The exponents of 
that view dared not indeed openly avow it m the face of express, 
deliberate and repeated assurances to the contrary by the accredited 
representatives or the duly authorised ministers of the British nation, 
or in defiance of the solemn injunctions delivered by the great Queen 
to her -Civil Servants in India—injunctions which the latter in their 
turn had striven faithfully to carry out. But by covert tactics, by 
tempting the Indian Government into a false step here and a false step 
there, the advocates of the new doctrine would seem to have achieved 
no small measure of success. í 

It is unnecessary for the present purpose to rapine the 
obnoxious measures taken in recent years in pursuance of this view, 
or rather the measures which are inseparably associated» in native 
public opinion with a desire on the part of the rulers to emphasize 
this view and give official currency to it To Indian readers they 
are familiar enough and for the information of the English reader it 
may suffice to translate the policy into plain English as follows: 
“The natives have already acquired a share in the Government of 
“the country; but they must not be allowed to acquire any more. 
“They will have justice, will be amply protected, are free to work, 
“make money, become philosophers and savants: They may, in their 
“own language, be Brahmans, Vaisyas and Sudras, but Kshatrias, 
“never. To equality, political or social, they must never aspire.” 

The question of social equality may be disposed of in a few words, 
The denial of it is no grievance to the caste Hindu; on the contrary, 
the charge is welcomed by him, and more especially by the Brahman, 
who is positively tickled by the idea that he should be supposed to be 
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hurt by the decree of social ostracism passed against him. The lowest 
among the orthodox Brahmans would consider it a degradation to be 
obliged fo touch the Emperor or Empress, and that he should be told 
by the mechas that he is an unfit person for them to associate with 
sounds to him little short of ridiculous It was related of a 
Brahman priest a few years ago that he was with difficulty persuaded 
to accord an interview to a high English official, not at his own house, 
lest it should be polluted by the presence of the unclean being, nor at 
the Englishman’s house, lest he himself should be polluted by its 
unclean atmosphere, but outside and at such å distance from the inter- 
viewer and at such a time of the day that there should be no risk of 
defilement from the shadow or the breath of the stranger. For the 
enactment of this Diogenes-Alexander farce it is of course essential 
that Alexander should be willing to fool Diogenes to the top of his 
bent In the usual Indian version of the scene it is the scrupulously 
clean philosopher that stands aloof, in order that the conqueror may 
indulge in his filthy meats and drinks or bask in the sunshine created 
by the presence of his fair ones. In both the Greek and the Indian 
scenes, however, the predominant sentiments that sway the mmds of 
the dramatis persona are the same. The conqueror in either case 
chuckles over the high caste native standing miles below him m his 
own social scale, while the native, with scarcely disguised or openly 
expressed contempt or it may be pity for the intruder, feels thankful 
that he is relieved from the necessity of paying even the petty social 
attentions which his political subordination might under other circum- 
stances have compelled him to bestow upon the alien The only 
persons that are hurt by the fiat of social inequality which has gone 
forth are the few native enthusiasts who hanker after social reform, 
and who, as one item of their programme, seek to bridge over the 
gulf between the European and the native, but who are derided as 
feeble-minded idiots by the Orthodox Brahman and the high-caste 
Indian. ° 

The denial of political equality is a hardship as real as the other 
ig imaginary. Young Bengal has taken the political bit between its 
teeth and has announced its determination to fight this issue to the 
bitter end. In India it is impossble that there should ever come to 
pass that struggle between the races which to our vision seems to be 
inevitable in America and South Africa, from which the imagination 
recoils with horror, but which Anglo-Saxon statesmanship seems 
unable to avert. Here there is no such fear. To the Civilian, India 
is only a temporary home and he may be trusted to safeguard native 
interests against all but the interests of his own service. The 
Eurasian is the only resident class which has any sort of analogy to 
the European community settled in America and South Afnca and 
which certainly is arrogant enough to claim the higher privileges of a 
superior race; but the analogy is remote, and the arrogance is harmless. 
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The Englishman may dread what lurks behind the inscrutable face of 
the dark mass of Indian humanity. But for the Eurasian his feeling is 
not far removed from a good-natured contempt. The latter has not 
the.'strenuous physique or energetic mind of the Englishman, who 
owes these hetitages partly to his race and traditions and partly to 
early training and association. He has only inherited the materialistic 
side of English life without those great political, social or humani- 
tarian ideals which redeem Western civilisation from its materialism 
and which invest it with an abiding charm in the eyes even of the 
caste-ridden Hindu. On the other hand, he has failed to catch from 
the. other side of his lineage those quiet homely virtues, that calm 
reposeful view of life, that indifference to pleasure and pain which one 
realises.the instant one looks upon the contemplative figure of 
Buddha, and on which the restless spirit of many a Western loves to 
dwell Even should the Civilian, in utter forgetfulness of the 
teachings of experience, and in opposition to the interests of his 
service and his country and to the best traditions of English political 
life, resolve to forswear the native and back this Eurasian claim; the 
experiment would be foredoomed to failure. In short, the Eurasian 
will have to acquire new ideals before he can wield political strength ; 
should he become the happy possessor of those conditions of success, 
we may be sure that he will cease to be a source of danger to Indian 
aspirations. 

The contest between the advocates of political inequality on the one 
side and the ‘aspirants for political equality on the other bids fair 
to be a prolonged one, and we may rest assured that it will be carried 
on with intense earnestness on both sides; the issue, however, for the 
reasons above stated, cannot remam doubtful, although under present 
conditions it is likely to be delayed. Meanwhile it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that Indians will be denied even their due share in 
the government of the country. They may wres$ an occasional 
concession, they may even appear to be making slow but sufe progress 
towards the inevitable result. They may be permitted to vote on the 
Budget,—this will be one sure step and it may lead to others,—but the 
solid opposition will always be at work even when the Government 
is most favourable, and it will damp, retard and arrest Indian aspira- 
tions in many directions. To prevent the impasse that such a state 
of things must culminate in is the purpose of the present article. 

The administrative stagnation which there is reason to apprehend 
in the future is already apparent in regard to what may be called 
social legislation. At present any social legislation, as the phrase is 
understood in India, is impossible. The proclaimed neutrality of the 
Government in matters religious has led them to withdraw from all 
interference with temples and mutts (associations of ascetics), and 
has produced a state of affairs which is a perfect disgrace to any 
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civilised Government and for which the Government alone seems to 
be responsible. 

With reference to what is called the Hindu Law the case is worse. 
Many a Hindu has from habit or conviction ceased to regard Hinduism 
with reverence as acreed. But Hinduism connotes a status as well 
as a creed, and the Hindu who has ceased to believe in the latter does 
not in most cases care to exchange his status for that of a Christian or 
a Muhammadan. ‘Thousands of Hindus are in this condition, and they 
look to Government in vain to assist them in asserting their status 
without being required to assert their belief in dead and antiquated 
rites. So far as their intellectual position is concerned, they have 
their analogues in all countries of Europe and America. A European 
or American who does not profess a belief in Christianity may marry 
a wife and mherit property and bring up his children as a good and 
peaceful citizen without having an obnoxious or hated or meaningless 
ritual forced on his acceptance at every step—in fact, no Government 
in Europe would dream of insulting the private tenets of its subjects 
in this manner. But with a Hindu that does not believe in Hinduism 
the case is quite different If he makes up his mind to discard the 
outworn forms of the creed, by the very act he cuts loose his moorings 
from Hindu Society and can no longer take a wife or inherit property 
asacitizen of India’ For, strange to say, there is no form of marriage 
or mode of inheritance for a citizen of India as such, but only forms 
appropriate for professed Hindus by religion, for professed Christians 
by religion, for professed Muhammadans by religion and so forth; the 
so-called Hindu Law which is administered to Hindus is indissolubly 
bound up with the Hindu religion, or rather with what somebody 
fancied somebody else had thought or written several hundred years 
ago about the Hindu religion In the words of one of the best living 
authorities on the subject, “The consequence was a state of arrested 
“progress, in whjch no voices were heard unless they came from the 
“tomb. It*was as if a German were to administer English law from 
“the resources of a library furnished with Fleta, Glanville and Bracton 
“and terminating with Lord Coke.” It would be nearer the truth to 
read “Turk” or “Chinaman” for “German” in this oft-quoted 
passage. 

Of course, a man who refuses to swear himself an orthodox Hindu 
must be allowed somehow to marry a wife and hold property; but the 
law that is meted out to him, once he is (for no fault or act or omission 
of his) outside the pale of Hindu society, is of the vaguest description, 
being contained in the formula, “Justice, equity and good conscience,” 
which may mean anything. The result is that men who have lost faith 
in the tenets of the orthodox Hindu religion are obliged, on pain of 
the disruption of their civil rights, still to conform to its practices. 
Thus they may have no belief in the marriage rites ; but if they will not 
go through the various matrimonial observances inculcated by the 
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- pendits, they run the risk of their children being reckoned as bastards. 
The various restrictions as to class, creed and caste may appear ta 
them to be unreasonable; the mantras may sound absurd to their 
educated ears, but they are compelled by a foreign Government either 
to conform to these shibboleths and lead a life of hypocrisy or to 
undergo worse evils If Hindus, they must be orthodox Hindus 
according to the pandits and the Courts; but if they insist on freedom 
of conscience, they do so at their serious risk Many people have thus 
to conform to a mode of life repugnant to them because they dare 
not face the alternative of suffering legal consequences that would 
ruin them as men. Social progress, either by getting rid of the 
unnatural excrescences on what is believed to have been a purer 
system, or by acceptance of what a person believes to be the only 
fundamental doctrines after discarding the non-essentials, or in any 
other form, is now impossible. 

The administrative impasse comes in here. It is practically mpos- 
sible for the Legislative Councils, as they are now constituted, to 
remove the legal impediments to freedom of action m matters of 
faith and belief. The Government have abandoned all efforts in this 
direction after the Age of Consent Act, and indeed it is but right 
that all such changes shouldbe carried out by the people themselves 
with little, if any, outside interference. Such interference is sure to 
be resented, and might even prove a powerful weapon which would 
be sure to be wielded with effect by the opposing party to discredit 
any Measure of reform countenanced by Government. On the other 
hand, a Government which is powerless to carry out a reform which 
may be essential to progress stands condemned. 

It goes without saying that as matters stand at present the people 
are powerless to introduce such reforms themselven Before the 
establishment of British Courts of Justice, the village communities, 
the local chieftains and the pandits were the law makers. When any 
practice or existing usage was found inconvenient the *community 
altered it: the pandit found an ancient text to justify the departure, 
while the influence of the great centres of learning, or those greater 
pandits whose authority was recognised throughout the country 
steadied the ever-flowing tide of reform by laying their veto on 
encroachments abhorrent to the spirit or traditions of the Hindu 
system. But the pandit class are now incapable of initiating or 
sanctioning any change that the layman or statesman educated in 
Western ideas may pronounce to be necessary. Themselves outside 
the influence of Western civilisation, seeing in it only the decline of 
their own power, and therefore nothing but evil, with the will but 
not the power to arrest its progress in the least, they are entirely 
unfitted by their traditions, training or self-interest to recognise the 
inevitable, or introduce the necessary modifications into customary 
law. Further, their functions, as well as those of the community, 
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have been usurped in this respect by the Civil Courts: once a custom 
ig recognised as a rule of law laid down by the Courts ıt cannot be 
got nd of except by the legislature. 

It would thus appear that whenever the people in despair invoke 
the legislature, the legislature in like despair shifts its responsibility 
on to the people; in other words, that Indian Social Reform ın its 
widest sense is in danger of being strangled in the coils of a vicious 
circle. An instance may be given of the powerlessness of the legis- 
lature to effect even urgent social reforms, however loudly they may 
be called for by the leaders of society, and however willing Govern- 
ment may be to respond to the call 

According to Hindu Law, the quantum of education received from 
family funds by an individual at an age when he could have had no 
voice in the matter, very often determines whether he is to be sole 
owner of any property he may subsequently acquire asa man by his own 
skill, unaided by any ancestral property, or whether he should share 
the property so acquired with all those individuals who might be 
supposed, from their common interest in the original family fund from 
which he was educated, to have contributed towards the expenses of 
his education. This guwantum of education which would enable the 
other members of the family to claim and appropriate a man’s savings 
ag joint property has always been a vexed question. It ha3 given 
rise to much litigation, and the various Indian High Courts have given 
conflicting rulings on the subject. This branch of Hindu Law is 
widely believed to be responsible for the demoralisation of Hindu 
family life, as well as for much dissension and strife. To set this 
question at rest, and in the interests of Hindu families, a Bill was 
introduced into the Madras Legislative Council by Sir Bhashyam 
Aiyangar, the leader of the Madras Bar, some time a Judge of the 
High Court, and himself a member of one of the highest castes. 
He was supported by two other Indian gentlemen, Sir Muthusam 
Iyer, at that time a Judge of the High Court, and Sir Subramania Iyer, 
now a High Court Judge, both orthodox Brahmans The Bill 
was under discussion for several years: the opinions of various 
leading men throughout the Presidency were taken, and it was finally 
passed by the Legislative Council without any dissentient voice. 
But, though the measure was very influentially supported, there was 
also considerable opposition to 1t mainly from orthodox Brahmanism. 
At the last moment the Governor of the Presidency felt himself 
compelled to refuse his statutory assent to the Bill, which accordingly 
never became law. 

Now it 1s the fact that there is a strong body of opinion that 
this branch of the Hindu Law has proved the bane of Hindu families 
and ought to be got md of as quickly as possible. Government, 
however, in the person of the Governor, felt the impossibility of 
ascertaining definitely the opinion of the people interested, and gave 
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_ up the proposed measure in despair. On this occasion, as on many 
others, Government had to face the all-important question, How were 
the people to be consulted in a matter like this? One possible 
method that has been suggested is a referendum, vis., to place the 
question squarely before the country and ask the people to elect 
only those candidates for the Legislative Council who are known 
to represent the popular view on this matter. Such a method has 
the advantage of being also a means of educating the electorate to the 
task of continuous self-government. People generally, and Indians 
particularly, do not pay much attention to social questions so long as 
there is no pressing urgency, but when rival candidates solicit their 
votes with reference to a particular question to be brought before 
the Legislative Council, as a measure affecting the whole community, 
then the people have the very best inducement to make up their 
minds, and that promptly. Were the referendum commonly employed 
in India, we might come to have, by and by, through its educative 
agency, legislation by the people themselves. If ths course could 
have been adopted in the particular instance under consideration, it 
is possible, nay probable, that strenuous efforts on the part of those 
interested in the measure might have converted the people to their 
views. A referendum is only a temporary remedy available for a 
single occasion. But a standing machinery for ascertaining the 
popular vote on any question at issue is very necessary, if the adminis- 
tration of India is to proceed on progressive lines. An Imperial 
Legislative Council, consisting of members elected under rules which 
would ensure their representative character and enable them authori- 
tatively to’ consider and dispose of such social questions, with a power 
of veto vested in the Viceroy and to be used by him in exceptional 
circumstances only, would seem to meet all the requirements of the 
situation. The scope of the deliberations of such a Council might 
be strictly, even rigorously, circumscribed. They should not touch 
any questions of taxation or revenue. The Viceroy’ s sanction might 
be required as a pre-requisite, not only for the introduction of any 
measure into the Council but also to any proposition brought before it 
for discussion. . 

Supposing such a measure of Social Reform as the one relating to 
-~ gelf-acquiréd property, which came to grief in Madras, were brought 
before the suggested Council, it would receive ample discussion 
unhampered by the presence of European members, always an objec- - 
tion in such cases, however sympathetic they may be; even if the Bil 
were once thrown out, the election could be fought out again on the 
specified question, and if the proposed measure were right in principle 
and its supporters not wanting in energy, they might be able to educate 
the country eventually into passing the Bill, and if they failed, no 
one would have reason to repret the absence of the measure from 
the Statute Book 
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The usefulness of such a Council would not be confined to questions 
having mainly to do with religious endowments, marriages and the 
domestic relations, but its assistance would be valuable also in securing 
a fair, full and free discussion on any matter on which Government, 
while holding definite views of their own, might still desire to act on 
such views only after ascertaining that there was no great or well- 
defined public opposition to them. The preliminary discussion of 
such matters by the Council would help Government materially in 
carrying purely Governmental measures promptly through what by 
contrast would be the Upper Chamber or Supreme Legislative 
Council 

Even in the application to India of such well-known rules of law 
as the principle of the Thellusson Act, for instance (the rule against 
perpetuities) there may be circumstances peculiar to Indian life to a 
correct perception of which by any body of foreign administrators 
it would seem absolutely essential that they should have recourse to 
such a consultative body as that now suggested. Settlements for the 
benefit of descendants born or unborn, without any limit in point of 
time, very often in the name of a family deity, have been undoubtedly 
common among Hindus from the earliest times of which we have any 
records. Such settlements are in accord with the spirit of the Hindu 
Law, which favours the Joint Family System; and they might seem 
to be almost as necessary, at least in some modified form, even in 
societies where that system does not prevail They serve the purpose 
of old age pensions, ensure the maintenance of infants and minors, 
afford support to the indigent and the helpless, and secure for the 
women a position of comparative comfort. Similar provisions occur in 
documents framed under the Muhammadan law of wakf. All 
arrangements of this class, so far as they are aimed at a family settle- 
ment, contravene the principles which underlie the Thellusson Act. 
They are, no dqubt, abhorrent to the spirit of English law, which 
fosters thrift, providence and individualism, and shows no mercy alike 
to the indigent, the helpless and the improvident; and the settle- 
ments, however well meant, have no doubt a tendency to encourage 
idleness. Struck by their pernicious results, of which there can be 
no doubt, the Anglo-Indian lawyers have by the Tagore decision, 
and the similar decision on the wakf system, practically destroyed 
such settlements and private benefactions My own belief is that 
the result will in the long run conduce to the progress of the com- 
munities affected by those decisions; and if I had to choose between 
the old system, with its temptation to indolence and improvidence, 
and its consequent tendency to the slow, gradual and certain 
degeneration of the race, and the new order of things evoked by the 
decisions of English lawyers, with its enforced maxims of thrift and 
prudence and its tendency to call forth the whole energy of the nation 
into healthy activity, I should unhesitatingly choose the latter; but 
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at the same time I am not prepared to deny that the result can be 
accomplished only at the cost of much suffering to individuals. 

There is no reason why legislation, preserving every good feature 
of the old system and discountenancing its evil tendencies, should 
not allow such settlements in so far as they secure ‘benefits ‘to the 
young, the indigent and the old, and to the women whom the family 
is bound to provide for. There is very little chance, however, of 
such legislation at present. Every Viceroy comes to India with 
inadequate knowledge of the country and its institutions, and he 
is compelled to leave it just as he is beginning to acquire knowledge 
at first hand; and if a Viceroy like Lord Lansdowne,’more courageous 
than the rest, ventures to take any step in the direction of reform, 
his efforts meet with a reception sufficient to deter his successors from 
repeating the attempt. 

An Imperial Legislative Council, such as is now suggested, would 
be eminently fitted to deal with such questions. It would be a con- 
cession to India of Home Rule in a very practical and at the same 
time, so far as I can see, unobjectionable shape. I am aware of the 
objection that will at once be raised to any proposal of the kind, 
namely, that the country is so little advanced, and at the same time 
the reactionary forces are so strong, that there would not be much 
useful legislation through the agency of sucha Council. Here comes im 
the need for Government intervention. The Government have, or 
ought to have, a set of principles regulating all their legislation, and 
the Viceroy, before he allowed the introduction of any measure into 
the Council, would have to satisfy himself that those principles had not 
been contravened. Should he discover an infringement of funda- 
mental principles, even after a measure had actually been mtroduced, 
he would then have to exercise his power of veto. Such a scheme 
would pave the way towards a slow, healthy progress of our insti- 
tutions; we should not then be tied down to laws promulgated for 
the needs of a Society that ceased to exist many hindregs of years 
ago, while Government would not be under the necessity of inflicting 
on us, in the alternative, laws suited to a society widely differing from 
our own in every respect. 

It would be premature at this stage ‘to attempt to delineate even 
roughly the precise constitution of the proposed Imperial Council 
Obviously it would include all the native members of the existing 
Councils, in which there ought to be more representatives of the 
Zemindar class; and provision would have to be made for the 
adequate representation of the pandits as well as the spiritual heads 
of the various religious communities. The National Congress and the 
various Social Reform Associations might also send delegates, and 
the more important caste associations that already exist might, some 
of them at least, take part in electing members. It is essential that 
in'such a body the lowest castes, like the Panchamas in Southern 
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India and the classes corresponding to them elsewhere, should be 
given the privilege of electing their own representatives. As the 
legislation entrusted to the Council would be mainly class 
legislation, dealing with the removal of class disabilities, there would 
be no harm, but, on the contrary, great good in leaving the members 
to wrangle over the questions at issue to their hearts’ content. The 
Viceroy would only have to see that no legislation of a retrograde 
character was placed on the Indian Statute Book as the result of the 
Council’s deliberations. The Council would, in fact, act as a safety- 
valve and divert the energy of the popular leaders and representatives 
into admittedly useful channels. On its arena would be tested, and 
on its field would be brought imto full relief the capacity of the 
leaders of public opinion for constructive legislation; whereas their 
powers are now too often wasted in attacks on the Government and 
its public measures. On its wide platform both the genuine Con- 
servative and the genuine Social Reformer would meet in friendly 
and fruitful contest. To the latter it would furnish an invaluable 
instrument for educating the masses, and also a means of attaining 
directly his most cherished ends without incurring the odium of 
allying himself with missionaries and other alien forces supposed to be 
unfriendly to Indian nationality. On the other hand, the genuine 
Conservative Hindu would use the same platform for ventilating his 
own slow, cautious programme of “reform on national lines,” and for 
demonstrating the unwisdom of the Social Reformer. 


C. SANKARAN NAIR. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRESENT. 


MONG the many talks young Holman Hunt had with Millais 
just before the starting of the pre-Raphaelite movement, there 
occurs one in which he supports the need for that movement by the 
following argument: “Where art has arrived at facile proficiency of 
“execution, a spirit of easy satisfaction takes possession of its masters, 
re them to regard it with the paralysing content of the 
“lotus-eatérs ; it has in their eyes become perfect, and they live in its 
“realm of settled law. Under this miasma no young man has the 
“faintest chance of developing his art into living power unless he 
“investigates the dogmas of his elders with critical mind, and dares to 
“face the idea of revolt from their authority.” These words were 
spoken apparently a year or two before “the idea of revolt” was - 
finally faced, and were soon followed by more definite suggestions, 
also emanating from Holman Hunt, as to the necessity for thinkmg 
out a new line and the altogether diabolical influence of custom and 
routine. 

Such indications have their value. There has always been a doubt 
to whom to assign the origination of the great artistic tevolt of the 
middle of last century. Madox Brown, Millais, Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti have all been designated, and, generally, owing no doubt to 
his extraordinary force of character and genius, there has been a 
tendency to award the honour to Rossetti. From Mr. Holman Hunt's 
recently published book, however, it would seem that he himself frst 
‘conceived the project a8 an idea, though, immediately it began to 
take definite shape, Rossetti seized upon it and determined, so far as 
painting was concemed, its future character. It is in Holman Hunt’s 
talks with Millais that we first catch the pre-Raphaelite idea struggling 
to express itself, and I have quoted the foregoing passage because, 
taken thus at the source, it seems to me to convey a truer sense of the 
significance of the movement than most explanations do. Pre- 
Raphaelitism is commonly explained as a matter of painting, pure and 
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simple; as a resolve to break with tradition and convention, and to 
copy truly and faithfully natural forms and natural objects. In art 
this no doubt was what it was. But true and faithful copying means 
true and faithful seeing, and true and faithful seeing means the free 
and independent use of individual faculties and powers of observation. 

This is the human aspect of the movement A revolt of living 
power against settled law is the idea Holman Hunt expatiates on 
In all these harangues the same thought predominates. It is not 
so much a question of a method of painting, as of the assertion 
of individual freedom. We are apt to miss this if we dwell too 
exclusively on the artistic development of the movement. In its 
conception it was an act of emancipation, allied socially, politically and 
spintually with all other acts of the kind which have had liberty for 
their object. Given success in the revolt, the rest would follow. 
The truthful copying of nature would be the immediate consequence 
of restored individual initiative. But still it would be a consequence. 
The first thing to do was to regain freedom, freedom of mind and 
will. This was the idea on which the movement started, and which 
cast so unmistakable a glamour over its first transactions “To me,” 
writes Lady Burne-Jones of its young Oxford disciples, “that group 
“will never grow old; still I see them in my mind as I did then, the 
“thought of one bnnging up the thought of others, all ardent, all filled 
“with enthusiasm about something or other.” It is the same to this 
day. These young enthusiasts have the same attraction for us. It 
is impossible to come in contact with minds so full of fresh emotion, 
and poetry, and romance without being conscious of a strong 
sympathetic response. And yet at the same time all this ardour and 
romance belong strictly to the human side of the undertaking. They 
were not called forth by any artistic theory, or technical innovation, 
but were 10 fact the identical sentiments which attend all great revolts 
against all established systems and tyrannies. The brotherhood was 
so fired not because it preached art, but because it preached treason. 
That man is greater than tradition and institutions, that he is to wield 
them, not they him, this was the idea that lay at the root of the 
movement and was its driving power. Scores sympathised with it 
who never understood its artistic bearing at all Pre-Raphaelitism, 
indeed, has probably been on the whole less an artistic influence than 
a social and political one. It has always been “advanced,” as the 
saying goes. It has always had a democratic tendency. It has 
always vaguely appealed to liberal instincts) The truth is that in 
basing itself on the idea that man is greater than tradition it was 
basing itself on the vital principle of liberalism in all ages. 

But this level of independence was not long maintained. Before 
the movement had been long in the world it was seen that it had only 
thrown off a present to subject itself to a past tradition From 
an art with such wholesome, popular ideals one would have 
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expected sympathy with, and direct treatment of, the current, 
everyday life of street and market place and village It- soon 
appeared, however, that pre-Raphaelitism thought much more of, 
and was more in sympathy with, the thirteenth century than the 
nineteenth It was indeed natural that medievalism should 
exercise over the pre-Raphaelites the attraction which, as we know, 
it did exercise. Rebels against tradition and routine, they turned by 
mstinct to an age before tradition and routine had become 
consolidated. Champions of human insight and energy, they were 
drawn to the epoch most rich in those qualities The medieval age 
offered them all they wanted. At no other time in our history have 
ofr British arts and crafts shown such vigour and variety and been 
animated by so free and democratic a spirit as during that age. They 
stood close to life. The boroughs and guilds and corporations which, 
with many a hard struggle, were asserting the rights and liberties of 
English citizenship, threw a corresponding robust independence into 
their‘ craftsmanship. What they upheld in life they upheld in art. 
Nothing of the thirteenth century, no building, or sculpture, or carved 
panel or old chest or coffer, but says as clearly as possible that it was 
so made because it suited the whim, or fancy, or spiritual aspiration 
of its makers to build or carve it so. It is the moment in our history 
when “living power” is most visibly present in English life and art, 
and its effects most triumphantly apparent. 

- This very real affinity which existed between medizvalism and 
pre-Raphaelitism soon made its influence felt. Holman Hunt himself 
had started with the wholesome maxim that “revivalism, whether it be 
“of classicalism or of medizvalism, is a seeking after dry bones”; and 
to the end he maintains that through his own work there runs “a 
“constant negation of medizvalism.” That to assert this is to assert 
too much most critics will probably agree. We have but to turn over 
the illustrations in his recent history of pre-Raphaglitism to find the 
mediæval influence visibly pervading his own style and methods; and 
that not only, and not so much, im the choice of subjects as in a certain 
quaintness in treatment and spirit of weird romance arising from the 
habit of filling the imagination with images belonging to a past age. 

But whatever may have been Mr. Holman Hunt’s wishes in the 
matter, the issue was soon taken out of his hands. Rossetti’s genius, 
fastidious, scornful, intolerant of limitations and powerfully imaginative, 
was sensitive to the attraction of medizval romance while it recoiled 
from all that was vulgar and commonplace in the life of bis own time. 
Ina very short while Rossetti had given the movement its distinctively 
revivalist turn, and Burne-Jones, completely dominated by Rossetti, 
surrendered himself wholly to this development In Burne-Jones, 
indeed, the ascendancy of medizvalism is incarnate. Almost a 
recluse, much weaker in character but even more fastidious in taste 
than Rossetti himself, Burne-Jones’s sympathy went out not to the 
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original motive of the revolt, the assertion of the living power of the 
artist, but to a rapt and pensive contemplation of the romance of 
medizval existence. In this his fancy steeped itself and was content, 
and, member as he was of a society whose watchword was hberty, he 
soon became the helpless parasite of a past epoch in history. 

Thus scarcely was the brotherhood fairly under way when it 
seemed to have forgotten the impulse which originally started it. The 
Arthurian legends, or Tennyson’s adaptation of them to the taste of 
the day, tales of mystical lore and ancient witchcraft fondled and 
revived in the imagination of Keats, Froissart, the Nibelung, stained- 
glass windows, Gothic choirs and all chronicles or fables relating to 
the darling middle ages, became the sources of its inspiration. This 
tendency to dwell on scenes begotten of the fancy gave mse in turn 
to methods of treatment and a choice of types obviously exotic and 
curious; and the whole movement was soon steeped in an atmosphere 
of, as it seemed to ordmary people, poetic affectation and false senti- 
ment. It is not indeed without a smile that, after tuming over a 
portfolio of pre-Raphaelite drawings, we remember that the movement 
which resulted in these mystical performances, these symbolical details, 
these stramed faces and agonised expressions and struggles to 
reproduce the romantic illusions of five hundred years ago, began ina 
resolve to break with and utterly cast off all that could hinder the 
artist from seeing man and nature as they exist in the world to-day. 

So was it with the painters) Medizvalism itself might have taught 
them that not a hankering after past conditions of life but a hearty 
acceptance of present conditions is what makes for freedom in art. 
But this they never would acknowledge. Resolved, to begin with, to 
work in the spirit of medievalism, they soon set about reproducing 
medizevalism itself. And if from painting we turn to architecture, we 
shall find the same tendency apparent. We shall find that the literal 
reproduction of Gothic was brought about by the desire, in the first 
place, to revive the spint of Gothic, and, in the second place, by the 
failure to perceive that in order to revive that spint it was not 
necessary, or rather it was actually fatal, to revive the style itself. 

For what Ruskin chiefly loved in Gothic architecture was the 
evidence it everywhere affords of individual thought and feelmg. 
Gothic, there is no need to point out, is suffused with democratic 
vitality. A thousand details in every niche and comer and capital, 
foliage and flowers, birds and animals, sculptured faces of angels and 
of samts, all testify by their variety of expressiveness to the vivid, 
personal interest and emotion of the builders The whole structure 
grew under hands that loved the work on which they were engaged 
In scores of passages full of eloquence and beauty Ruskin has dwelt 
upon this warmth of human feeling and free play of human effort. 
And, on the other hand, when he turns to the Renaissance, it is the 
reverse of this that strikes him, and his most passionate invective is 
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reserved for a style which perpetuates the dull conventonalities of 
classical tradition. Here we have the pre-Raphaelite point of view 
over again. Classical tradition in architecture represented to Ruskin 
that “settled law” which was to be upset by the “living power” of 
Gothic He was a-revolutionist as much as any of them, and his 
fervour carried him to the same excess Overcome by the ardour of 
his sympathy for this wonderfully free architecture, he pledged. himself 
to the conviction not only that the spirit-in which Gothic was wrought 
was the right spirit, but that the structural formation of Gothic was 
the only perfect architectural system that ever had or ever could exist. 
Arrived at this point he became, of course, a revivalist pure and simple. 
Not Burne-Jones himself was more completely subjugated. To revive 
Gothic arthitecture itself became the aim of his teaching, and he soon 
forgot all about freedom in his intense desire to resuscitate those forms 
which freedom had once inhabited. 

It is not necessary to estimate the rival styles of architecture in 
order to perceive in what respect Ruskin’s judgment was at fault. All 
we have to note is that, granting both to be all that he pretends, 
still it is the spirit in which they were built which really attracts or 
repels, Stripped of its living accessories, Gothic is the vertical 
principle in architecture, and, stripped of its conventional accessories, 
Renaissance is the horizontal principle. There can be, it would seem, 
no reason why buildings arranged on the latter principle should not 
be carried out with just as much play of democratic interest and 
individual initiative as those arranged on the former. Ruskm 
endeavoured to prove that there was. He endeavoured to 
prove that Gothic, a style more structurally complicated than 
any which has ever existed, and of which the proper character 
and effect depend on complication, was the natural domestic style of 
the people. It might have been thought that the mere sight of the 
cottages and farms of an English landscape would have taught him | 
otherwise ; for the truth is that every perfectly simple and spontaneous 
form of building, from a cowshed up, is built on Renaissance—that is, 
horizontal principles of construction, not on Gothic. A Renaissance 
church, divested of ornament, is a big room and nothing more; a 
Gothic minster is a trembling, wonderful equilibrmm of interlacing 
lines woven into mutual support. If there is one thing certain about 
the two styles it would seem to be that the former must always be 
used for simple and primitive needs, and, in effect, it always has been 
so used. 

But indeed Ruskin himself has provided us: with the best 
proof that what he really loved, and what we all love, m Gothic 
architecture is not its constructive principles, but its warm and living 
democratic spirit. The imitation Gothic, which he spent so much 
of his life in reviving, is every bit as cold and hfeless as Renaissance 
at its worst. It has indeed the same character, the same deadly 
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formality and the sense everywhere pervading it of things used conven- 
tionally. And yet in structure it is as Gothic as anything can be. We 
have here, then, a proof of Ruskin’s own providing, that structural 
principles and the spirit in which they are used are two separable 
things. Imitation Gothic revived the principles but it could not revive 
the spirit. It is impossible to catch and bottle up this spirit in any 
structural forms whatever. To-day it inspires one set of forms, 
to-morrow another set. You catch at the forms but the spirit escapes 
you. Ruskin caught at Gothic forms. He was only striking on the 
same rock as the other pre-Raphaelites’ The delusion that by 
reproducing the things belonging to a past age you can reproduce the 
spirit which animated that age was the arch delusion of the pre- 
Raphaelite movement. 

There is, however, besides painting and architecture, another aspect 
of that movement; another field in which it manifested its activity. 
This was the field of craftsmanship; and it happened, as luck would 
have it, that pre-Raphaelite craftsmanship passed under the guidance 
of the man of all others best capable of appreciating its possibilities 
William Morris was richly endowed with a quality which the other pre- 
Raphaelite brethren seem to have been curiously deficient in, yet 
which, at the same time, was essential to the successful carrying out of 
the original intention of the scheme. He had a great deal of Burne- 
Jones's imaginative romance, and a great deal of Rossetti’s compelling 
force of character, but he had besides, what neither of these possessed, 
an ardent natural sympathy with human effort and human aspiration. 
It was this that made him, in a sense, the truest pre-Raphaelite of 
them all, for it was this that brought him most closely in touch with 
that “living power” which the movement set out to revive. By this 
sympathy he was guided. While Holman Hunt retired to Palestine 
to foster his devotional instinct, while Rossetti ranged all history 
like a wild beast in search of the choicest morsels of sentiment, 
while Burne-Jones cowered in his Studio, dreaming of things that 
had never happened in a world that had never existed, while Ruskin 
raved of cusps and crockets, and cursed modern factories and the 
Great Western Railway—in a word, while, in one way or other, all 
the leaders of the movement seemed to have made up their minds to 
cut their own age and their own country, Morris alone, divining more 
truly what the medizval spirit consisted in, had flung aside all æsthetic 
and other squeamishness, and turned to help English craftsmen and 
English craftsmanship to regain what they had lost. 

There have been few bolder moves in art. By the middle of last 
century there had grown up a conception of art, as of literature, which 
was, I suppose one may say, essentially anstocratic in its character. 
At any rate, according to this conception, beauty in art or poetry had 
to consist in something rare and far-fetched and exquisite. In 
painting it dictated subjects beyond the scope of vulgar life and 
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experience ; in poetry this fashion dictated a language far more exalted 
than the language of ordinary, mortals, together with images, ideas and 
verse structures of anover fanciful, over delicate, over refined character. 
Viewing this tendency in our poetry from the standpoint of democracy 
Walt Whitman had attributed it to the structure of our society, which 
has tended to identify all beauty with a kind of refinement and culture 
‘only attainable by a wealthy and leisured minority. This indictment 
of Walt Whitman is one which we shall some day have to face 
seriously. Here it is enough to point out that this aristocratic bias in 
our poetry had, early in last century, been heavily reinforced. Of all 
examples tending to confirm this bias, tending to cut off poetry from 
life and make it impossible to common people, the influence of 
Shelley and Keats had been strongest. Shelley in the imaginative 
sphere, Keats in the emotional, were alike in the rare and exotic 


' quality of their genius. If this is what we mean by poetry, then it 


may be said at once that poetry is for the very few. On the other 
side a champion had arisen whose influence is likely, I imagine, more 
and more to penetrate our literature as the years roll on. Breaking 
altogether with aristocratic tradition, Wordsworth asserted that poetry 
was no more than the perfected speech of common life and common 
people, and that its beauty depended solely on the direct truth and 
simplicity of its language. His own attitude towards nature and 
towards man corresponded to this view of the treatment of his subject. 
He came into touch with reality, he came into touch with the things that 
inspired him, both in man and nature, in proportion as he approached 
the common, ordinary, every day condition of life. He is the only 
one of the poets of his day who can talk of common life, of peasants 
and beggars, and shepherds, and primroses, and grass, and daisies, 
without: a grain of affectation. 

What Keats and Shelley had done for poetry Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones did for painting. By their emotiongl and fanciful 
treatment of it they cut it off from life and made a mystery of 
it. If this is painting, then certainly painting is for the very few. 
On the other hand, the revolt which Wordsworth initiated in poetry 
Morris initiated in art. He was led to it by degrees. Through boy- 
hood and youth a conflict of aim is clearly discernible in him. As a 
child he absorbs the Waverley novels and rides about Epping Forest 
in a toy suit of armour; but habits of close observation and the 

instincts of a naturalist are even then at work dissipating his castles 
in the air. He goes to'Oxford and visits Amiens and Chartres, and 
reads mediæval romances with Burne-Jones, and writes plaintive verses 
after Keats, and talks of founding a monastery for the better study of 
the Middle Ages, and a brotherhood to consist of himself and a few 
other young people of moon-struck tendencies. But this, too, passes 
His friend Price, bred in the Black Country and terribly familiar with. 
the forlorner aspects of industrial life, is the instrament of initiation 
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into undreamt of realities. Morris’s thoughts turn to Factory Acts 
and sanitation, and the monastery, much to Bure-Jones’s chagrin, 
fades slowly away. So, too, when he leaves Oxford and enters on the 
serious business of life, the same conflict is continued. He apprentices 
himself to Street, the “Gothic” architect, and in painting submits for 
a space, as who did not, to the influence of the great Italian. But the 
antidote is again forthcoming. At Bexley Heath, near Upton, Morris 
had bought a plot of orchard and meadow land, and here he and 
Philip Webb set to work to build Red House. The house, built to his 
liking, demanded furniture to match, and Morris was soon hard at 
work designing tables and cupboards and candlesticks and firedogs. 

The building of Red House, the actual contact with bricks and mortar, 
and all the decoration and designing and practical superintendence 
of work which it involved, may be taken as Morris’s definite start in 
his own vocation. Henceforth vision and dream had no hold on him. 
His instinct for reality bad brought him to the sure basis of actual 
life and actual use. Morris and Company, the great decorative and 
furnishing firm since so widely known, was very quietly and obscurely 
inaugurated in 1861. Premises were rented in Red Lion Square. 
The first floor was office and showroom, and the third floor workshop. 
A small kiln was built in the basement for firing glass and tiles, and, 
as the work grew, “about a dozen men and boys,” as Mr. Mackail 
tells us in his life of Morris, “came to be regularly employed on the 
“premises; the boys were got from a Boy’s Home in the Euston Road ; 
“the men chiefly from Camden Town.” 

This was the beginning. As years went on the business increased 
by leaps and bounds. One after another of the handicrafts was 
enlisted in the service of the firm. Morris’s energy and enthusiasm 
carried all before them. He grappled with a decadent and somnolent 
craft and shook fresh life into it as you might shake a sleepy man into 
wakefulness. If his own taste was always tinged with a medieval 
leaning, this, in his case, was of secondary importance. The significant 
fact about his endeavours was that it was directed to revive the inward 
spirit of medizeval life. In getting down to craftsmanship he had got 
down to craftsmen. Two tides within him met and flowed into one, 
and his sympathy with human nature was united to his love of art. 
Henceforth he never saw the thing to be made without seeing the men 
who were to make it. It became part of his work and responsibility 
to rouse in the minds of workmen the true craftsman spirit In his 
roughly eloquent harangues to working men he hammers at his idea 
of what art once was to life, is not now, yet may some day be again. 
Art is not, for him, a hothouse exotic of exquisite culture, a luxury 
and an ornament reserved for the favoured few. “Art will not grow 
“and flourish,” he cries; “nay, it will not long exist, unless it be shared 
“by all people.” Fiercely he bewails “the severance of art from the 
“daily lives of men.” Art was of old the crown of labour, its solace 
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and happiness and honour; and all the beauty of that older art lay m 
the fact that it “was the art of free men”; of men free to impress on 
their work “the tokens of their manly pleasure.” This was the spirit 
of thirteenth century work. This was the spirit he would attempt to 
revive. 

From this resolve there arose, naturally and mevitably enough, 
those experiments in socialism on which Mr. Mackail lays so much 
stress, Mr. Mackail would have us believe that “to make socialists” 
became for Morris, in pursuance of his ideal of free craftsmanship, 
the chief aim of existence. We are to remember, however, that 
socialism did not seem, in the early eighties of last century, the 
remote and distant possibility it seems now. As Mr. Mackail himself 
points out, “the Social Revolution seemed then a thing that a few 
“years might compass, and that at all events men then living reasonably 
“hoped to see.” However ill-founded that hope may appear in the 
light of later events, it certainly at that time existed and influenced 
even practical men’ Morris, preaching the gospel of free craftsman- 
ship, found himself confronted by a movement which seemed to be 
making, in hfe, for the cultivation of the needful spirit, and gave it his 
immediate support. But although he did this, his centre of gravity, so 
to speak, was always in art, never m politics) He became political for 
the moment when it seemed that politics were making for the end he 
had in view; but as soon as he found that the time was not ripe he 
withdrew from active participation in socialism and recurred to his own 
vocation. After all, one man cannot cover all the ground. Morns 
had his own ideas of what the social conditions were which were most 
likely to breed craftsmen, but this was an aspect of the subject on 
which it was not for him to insist, and to which he did not feel bound 
to dedicate himself. If it did not come one way it would come another. 
His own mission was to bear witness to the nature of craftsmanship, 
to explain its attraction, to call upon all who were within reach of that 
attraction; and it was to this, not to any form of social propaganda, 
that he was true.. He brought art down to the common people, to 
smiths and carpenters and bricklayers He showed that English 
art must have its source among these men, or nowhere, just as Words- 
worth had urged that English poetry must have its source in the 
speech and lives of peasants and shepherds. 

And it is for this reason that, looking back to the founding of the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, we may, I think, say of Morris that of all 
the brotherhood he was the one who remained true to the original 
inspiration; he was the one who consistently and to the end 
championed what Holman Hunt had called “the living power in art” 
against the settled law of routine and convention. Himself a very 
Florentine in versatility, he knew that the vivifying principle of all art 
is in the end one and the same. That principle he had tracked to its 
beginning. Unconsciously, but with a profdund philosophic instinct, 
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he had reversed the normal process of development, and, instead of 
working upward from life to craftsmanship and so to art, he had 
worked downward from the early visions of art of his Oxford days 
to the working life of his own generation; until at last, all boyish 
dreams of achievement left far behmd, his furnaces and printing 
presses brought him into touch with that living labour in which, 
however marred, he recognised the true source of all artistic vigour. 

There is one word more to add. Morris's teaching and example 
have inaugurated a movement which endures. His interpretation of 
the pre-Raphaelite impulse is marked as the true one by its fruitfulness 
and continuity. It is not necessary to speak of the many signs of 
this vitality which exist to-day. Probably the Guild of Handicraft, 
established now for some years in the little Cotswold village of 
Camden, and living its own life on communal and co-operative lines, 
comes nearest to the full spirit of Morris’s intention. But in the 
science and art schools and polytechnics, too, of London and through- 
out the country, a constant endeavour, with ever increasing 
earnestness, is bemg made to carry that intention into effect. Two 
or three years ago, when I was writing some articles on this subject 
for The Speaker, I had occasion to visit several of these schools and 
polytechnics, and the impression I then received of youth and health 
and vitality of interest remains with me. I do not underrate the 
dificulties. Those class rooms were not without pathos. Pupils are 
often slow at learning, and teachers often scarcely know how to set 
about teaching. The fatal desire to add the decorative touch is of 
course a perpetual snare, and the self control that can say “perfect 
“workmanship and nothing else” is rare indeed. Yet, in spite of all, 
progress of a sort is made, and through all hindrances and rebuffs the 
main tenet of Morris, that the work is the self expression of the work- 
man, 1s remembered, and, after every failure, made the starting point 
of renewed effort. Few, as yet, save those immediately concerned, 
know of the ever widening range of this instruction, the interest taken 
in it, the character and feeling for style it is slowly beginning to 
develop. And I daresay this is as well The more kicks it gets and 
the fewer halfpence the better it will probably be for it It will 
prosper, not because it is cosseted, but because as time goes on it 
must necessarily adapt itself more and more closely to the ideals of 
democratic life. 

Such at any rate as it is, this is the pre-Raphaelite movement, This 
at least is the vital part of it In the blind groping of our young 
blacksmiths and bricklayers lies what hope there is for English art. 
For this is, in truth, that “living power in art” which the little 
band of brothers set out in such high spirits to discover in the year 
1848, but which only Morris found. 


L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 


THE PARSON AND HIS FLOCK. 


HE stonecutter who carved upon a headstone, “A virtuous 
“woman is 53 unto’ her husband,” had sense on his side. “A 
“crown” is an abstraction too vague to serve as a standard of value; 
“cg” pave a practical basis of appreciation. The same thing is true 
elsewhere. Electricity is a vast force that pervades the universe. But 
its cosmic character does not concern us in dealing with a particular 
electric installation. What does it cost and how much light does it 
give? That is the question The nearest gas works give a 
measure of comparison that can be applied by a practical workman 
who knows no more of electricity in its larger sense than a 
telegraph boy. 

Any attempt to estimate the value of the Church in the balance- 
sheet of England is generally regarded as a sort of impiety, lke, for 
instance, the suggested test of the efficacy of prayer upon the odd or 
even inmates of. a given hospital ward. The Church represents 
religion and religion is inestimable. A 

But the Church for our present purpose is a particulgr religious 
installation, and “religion” is in no way impugned by an attempt to 
estimate her illuminating power—that is, her influence upon conduct. 
Her efficiency has to be judged of by her success in making men 
better, just as the efficiency of any light whatever has to be judged 
of by the degree to which it makes objects more visible. 

I have mentioned the balance-sheet of England. National conduct 
is one of the principal assets of a nation and is negotiable on the inter- 
national exchange. Russia’s misfortunes may be traced directly to her 
national corruption. Imperial France went to ruin in collision with 
Germany because her people were not honest enough themselves to 
be able to exact honesty from their rulers. It is the want of personal 
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integrity among the Spanish people that has waterlogged the galleon 
of Spain. The Church is the official manufacturer of conduct. Educa- 


tion, the pulpit, ubiquity of local influence backed up by social pressure, 
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the weight of corporate wealth, the vast advertisement afforded by 
churches and cathedrals in every centre of population, inherited 
association, unique opportunities of entrance within the guarded circle 
of family life at each principal crisis of existence—the whole of this 
enormous manufacturing plant is possessed or directed by the Came 
Is her output satisfactory? 

Feathers show which way the wind blows. Let us toss up a handful 
at random. 

Company promoters are highly representative. Sharks feed largely 
on shark fry. The bulk of the unit’ gives an idea of the numbers of 
his species. Contractors are the cream of the mercantile class. A 
century and a half ago Voltaire was asked to tell a story of robbers. 
It was brief. “IZ y avait ume fois un Fermier-gintral.” Read 
“Contractor” and the story is up-to-date. To judge by what the 
bishops and the Press have been saying lately, commerce is 
homogeneous. It is rotten all through. House dealmg, horse dealing, 
picture dealing,—ask anyone who has had an outsider’s experience of 
these walks of life whether they do not reek of fraud. Adulteration is 
all but universal Respectability in the shopkeeping class is a white 
sheet thrown over practices which infect the air employés have to 
breathe. Shopmen must he or leave. Shopgirls who answer honestly 
questions put to them by Government inspectors are turned into the 
street. How capital treats labour Jet the London poor declare. 
Morality, even in the country, is a veneer. Intemperance hardly takes 
the trouble to walk straight at noonday. The nghts of the poor 
are annexed by the rich with an effrontery of impudence that almost 
staggers belief. The Bishop of Salisbury has just called his laity to 
account in a letter which reads hke a confession of failure. Debt, 
drink, impunty, gambling, extravagance, shifty, lying customs of 
trade or business, reciprocal failure of duty of servants and masters— 
on all these poipts the bishop feels apparently that the ordinary 
machinery of the Church is powerless to control the conduct of her lay 
members. Yet there is a Church and a clergyman in every village of 
his diocese, and the population is mostly rural and generally dependent 
upon landowners and landholders who are, almost without exception, 
not only churchmen but churchgoers 

It is a curious coincidence that the very next paragraph in the 
local newspaper to that condensing the bishop’s protracted cry of 
despair, describes the “tremendous enthusiasm” with which the 
General of the Salvation Army was welcomed in one of the largest 
towns of his lordship’s diocese. The Church possesses innumerable 
advantages which the “Army” does not. Why is it that “the common 
“people” hear one gladly and are as coldly indifferent to the teaching 
of the other as if it came out of a gramophone? 

The reason is this. The “common people” are ninety-five per cent. 
of England. The clergy belong to the other five, the “gentry.” . 
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Sir Walter Scott talks of the “tableland of gentility.” Let me call 
it, for short, the “plateau,” and go to another poet for the “plain” that 
surrounds it (Tennysom “Palace of Art”) Now the laws of the 
plateau forbid fameliarity with the plain. The clergy, like the rest 
of the gentry, may go among the poor when business calls them. But 
they must not put off the plateau uniform If they do, they are liable 
to be hanged like Major André, but by their own camp as deserters, 
not by the other as spies. This uniform is aloofness, the garb which 
keeps from contact the skin of the two classes. 

Go among the poor as much as he may, the clergyman of the 
Church of England is nothing more than a diver who takes his 
atmosphere with him. That is the only way he can breathe when 
he has left his own element, and his element is gentility. 

Marriage may serve asa rough test. The clergy very rarely indeed 
marry among the poor, most rarely into the country labouring class 
which has been for centuries the special field of clerical activity. Either 
the degradation of this class is so complete that its female members 
have lost altogether the attractions of “womanhood” in the higher 
sense of the word, or else there is between the rustic labouring poor 
and the country cletgy a social barrier too high for even love to over- 
leap. Such a barrier exists between the English and the native 
population in India And the consequence is that our influence in 
India extends exactly as far as our power. 

The Church goes into the rough and tumble fight between good and 
evil, hampered hand and foot with a complication of social cordage 
that would make a Samson or a Sandow powerless. God is no 
respecter of persons.) A clergyman is compelled to be so, and that in 
accordance with a scale of infinitely fine graduation. His energies 
are wasted in the solution of social problems) He has to perform 
operations of delicate spiritual surgery while his feet keep time among 
eggs to a jig piped by the Prince of the World. Let us take a few 
typical and common instances. 

I borrow from one of Miss Lily Dougal’s delightful novels a succinct 
statement of a case of common occurrence. New people, churchgoers, 
have taken a house just “too big for districting and too small for 
“visiting.” Its inmates match it. They are kindly folk, but obviously 
not on the plateau. The problem for solution is how to act so that 
they may have no cause whatever to complain of want of pastoral 
attention, and at the same time may understand that the vicarage is 
not open to them socially ; how to “ban” with one hand and welcome 
with the other. 

Then there is the schoolmaster. Dr. Jessopp has invoked the 
sympathies of a wide and intelligent circle of readers for the deadly 
isolation and monotony of the life of a country clergyman. What is it 
compared with the existence of a country schoolmaster? The parson’s 
sufferings are soothed by universal deference, his cloth protects him 
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against the rudeness of the lower classes, and is an acknowledged 
passport to the courtesies of the higher. Hus work is exactly as easy 
as he chooses to make it. The schoolmaster’s work is hard, it galls 
him constantly to the raw. He cannot do his duty without exciting 
dislike. His education has raised him to a certain intellectual level 
and left him there. As cliff-climbers say, he is “crag-fast.” It is 
easy enough for him to let himself drop down. The sporting farmer 
will be glad of his company over whisky and water; he can be a private 
and welcome guest to the leading publican: But ascent is impossible 
without help from above. His mind is stored with knowledge of no 
possible use to him except in connection with a blackboard. Want of 
social usage makes him awkward, shy where he should be self- 
assertive, arrogant where complaisance seems a matter of course. All 
he wants is friendly association with people who know how to apply 
knowledge to the art of living. In a twelvemonth he would have 
learnt the trick (“sd segreto per essere felice”), and his teaching would 
embody it. Suppose him to be made welcome by the vicar as a 
brother labourer, introduced as a friend to visitors at the vicarage, 
treated as a friend. It is unsupposable. Everybody knows that the 
social distinction between parson and schoolmaster is rigidly main- 
tained. Socially speaking, the schoolmaster is a pariah. Given this 
position, the problem is how to make the school a socially elevating 
influence in the village. It is one generally given up. 

In many villages the “school-teacher” is a recurrent phenomenon. 
She is often a bright-faced creature, just at the age when a girl wants 
“mothering,” ready to assimilate and reproduce all gracious social 
teaching. She is provided with respectable lodgings, kept up to her 
work and, socially, left to herself. The Aighest teaching is, of course, 
not only open to her, but pressed upon her. She has to be a regular 
attendant at the parson’s numerous services. The Church is generous 
in her participation of the gifts of the Spirit But she cannot say 
“what I haye I give unto thee.” She keeps back something more 
precious to her than what she gives. It is social position. 

The Church has it in her power to make the teachers in her schools 
“ladies and gentlemen,” to help to bring about at least by one step 
that happy consummation of culture when the highest qualities 
connoted by those two words shall be common to all classes. She 
uses her power in exactly the other direction, that of social exclusion. 
Here is a short story recently told in print by one divine of another, 
both names being given. It sums up what I have been trying to say. 

A clergyman called upon a tradesman to urge him to a certain 
course in a religious crisis The tradesman declined, with the expres- 
sion of a polite hope to see his visitor again “as a friend.” “When I 
“call upon friends, I call upon gentlemen, not upon tailors,” said the 
representative of Him who “came to visit us in great humility.” The 
clergy put on the whole armour of gentility in their intercourse with 
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the plain. The plaimn-dwellers appear by their reception of the 
Salvation Army to be ready enough to be taken to the warm arms of 
Christianity made manifest in humanity. They do not enjoy being 
enfolded in the crustacean embrace of a lobster. 

Notice the bearing of the average cleric in contact with people not 
manifestly of the plateau. Say in a third class carriage. His whole 
manner says, “J travel third class; but if you think I am a third class 
“person you are very much mistaken.” If accompanied by the ladies 
of his family, the attitude of the group is actively repellent His wife 
is no more a snob than other people, but she has been drilled into the 
belief that to keep up her husband’s position is the way in which she 
can best perform the wifely duty of being a “help-meet for him.” Let 
any female, not in the garb of poverty which protects from mis- 
apprehension of social relations, but not bearing in her dress anv 
distinctive manifestation of wealth, accost the wife of a clergyman. 
She érist/es with mistrust. The fear of being compromised socially 

paralyses all natural and human feeling. No one now beyond middle 
* life can fail to have noticed the change that within his memory has 
passed over clerical manner. The old genial donhomie of the man 
who felt himself to represent a message of goodwill to all mankind, 
has been replaced by a bearing modelled upon that of the late Cardinal 
Manning, “The cast-iron Cardinal” It may probably be assumed to 
enhance the value of special clerical caresses, but it ıs a panoply that 
isolates its wearer from his brothers at large. I once had an interview 
with an eminent clergyman. It was not of a contentious sort, but I 
thought afterwards of the story in the Morte d’Arthur of how Sir 
Percival came across a lion and a dragon engaged in a deadly struggle 
and instinctively took the lion’s side, as the “more kindly” beast, the 
one most akin to man. Had I ever chanced to see that bishop 
grappling with a burglar, I suppose I should have gone to his lordship’s 
aid, but I should have felt none the less that the burglar was the “more 
“kindly” of the two. . 

How is it that this attitude towards nineteen-twentieths of 
humanity has become the characteristic of the clergy at large, instead 
of being, as it was formerly, the unamiable peculiarity of a few morose 
or pharisaical individuals? 

The explanation I think is this) Up to comparatively recent times 
the Church possessed, if not the fact, at least the traditional prestige 
of actual authority. Her power to punish entitled her to the respect 
a soldier shows his officers. Now the garb of real authonty can be 
very lightly worn. The parson’s affability sprang naturally from his 
consciousness of an unquestioned right to rule Public opinion has 
removed this right and the old affability has gone with it. 

There is another reason. The Church has lost all pretence of 
exclusive expertise. The knowledge possessed by the clergy, and 
supposed to have been attained by a long and expensive course of 
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study, was once believed to give them the same competence in the 
navigation of the spiritual ship as is possessed by mariners in posses- 
sion of a master’s certificate. The crew could do no more than haul 
at the ropes and take their trick at the wheel All this is exploded. 
Charts are thumbed over in the fo’ksle and the cook can take an 
altitude as well as the skipper. The officers are no longer entitled to 
the respect naturally shown to knowledge and authority. It is perhaps 
_excusable that they should cling with double determination to the 
privileges of the quarter deck and the society of the first class 
passengers, But do they earn the immense pay they receive? 
Immense pay! “A miserable pittance,” not more than one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year in most cases! Well, compare that with 
the Continent Go a step further, compare that with the wage paid 
toa farm labourer. The very parson who bewauls his poverty in the 
papers will tell you that a carter with fifteen shillings a week is very 
well off. Compare the work they do. The carter nine hours a day, 
no holidays, out of doors fine weather or foul The parson five, no 
supervision, except for his walk to church no exposure. The pay 
one shilling and sixpence an hour to the cleric, three pence halfpenny 
to the ploughman. Is not the clergyman’s what they call “a soft job? ” 
But he has to keep up “the position of a gentleman.” He lives on 
the plateau, and he must conform to its sumptuary laws. Where is 
the necesstty? Suppose our clerical budget of one hundred and twenty 
pounds to be apportioned in this way: twenty pounds insurance; 
twelve pounds poor; ten pounds house repairs; eight pounds extras. 
The seventy pounds /eff make him nearly twice as rich as his 
neighbour in actual money, #/ws leisure. The parson when he takes 
orders knows perfectly well what his chances are. The,Church may 
possibly give him wealth, will, probably, give him what he calls “only 
“a pittance.” If he is a man, he will accept it without unmanly 
wailing, will take his poverty as a gift from God. He should be 
contented to live like a labouring man, and he has time to teach his 
children. ` 
Stop. There is the rub. How about the future of his children? 
I say that he should educate his children to be the leaven of the 
labouring class. What is the good of shoving a responsibility a 
generation on? If your children are on the plateau, your grand- 
children will be of the plain D’Urbervilles are plenty in country 
villages. It is better to step down in your strength than fall in your 
weakness. “Not in our time, Lord!” That is what it comes to. 
The country clergy have hitherto taken the degradation of the 
country labourer as a matter of course. They have ministered to his 
soul, they have ‘dmbbled doles to his body, but they have left his 
social position alone. The first poor country parson who deliberately 
brings up his own boys to be country labourers will put a screw-jack 
under the whole class. All England will see that the position will have 
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to be raised until it is compatible with self-respect “Your pride, 
“yout darling pride, make that your sacrifice.” A peasant priesthood, 
marrying among the poor and elevating by the possibility of election 
to the position of the parson’s wife the whole standard of the present © 
village maiden, feeding the ranks of labour with sturdy rustics brought 
up ina healthy home atmosphere, with housemaids who sweep floors 
“as by God’s laws” and think of something beyond penny fashion 
papers, if the Church could give England ¢hzs, she would be doing a 
work that might save England at the same time that it propped her 
own trembling fabric. 

The marks of decadence upon her now are clear for all eyes to see. 
Her position was tersely summed up the other day by the Vicar of 
Windsor, reported in the Daily Mail, “The worship of God needs 
“money.” To live righteously costs much. But it is not money that 
it costs “The worship of God” as understood by the Church is a 
matter of L. s d. “The worship of God needs money!” The Church 
cries it aloud in every village. Altar furniture, organs, choirs in 
surplices, flowers bought for the decoration of the sanctuary, anything 
to induce the people to come and “worship God” And when every 
church is a model of ecclesiastical completeness, a bishop complains 
that his laity are on the path of perdition. The culte of the quarter 
deck is carried to such a point that the navigation of the national ship 
is seriously impeded. An A.B. is of small account compared with a 
“swab ” who salutes the sacred planks in a way that flatters the vanity 
of the genteel promenaders. Conduct is nothing compared with 
worship. Let us try to get to tne bed rock What would be the 
result upon the supply of candidates for ordination, supposing the - 
Church no longer to offer a genteel social position as an advantage 
inseparably attached to Holy Orders? It would fall off, To lower 
class candidates social promotion is the principal inducement: Those 
already on the plateau would decline to enter a profession not 
aecessarily that of “a gentleman” If the apostles” and their early 
followers had been men of this sort, Christianity would have died in 
its cradle. 

The Church, possessing the churches and cathedrals, has almost the 
monopoly of what she calls “worship.” Her success in obtainthg 
worshippers is the justification she offers to England of her cost to 
the State. She attracts them by her “pomp of worship.” And this 
needs money. It comes from the genteel classes who support the 
Church because she supports them by her practice and example in an 
insolence of exclusiveness which is makmg England hateful to the 
best of the English poor. But she cannot afford to alienate them by 
austerity. So she makes a compromise. Only worship—*“we do the 
“rest ” (as the Kodak Co. says). 

It is amazing that England has not yet generally applied the words 
of Bishop Heber’s missionary hymn to her own official worship. “The 
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“heathen in their blindness Bow down to wood and stone.” The 
material church in nearly every village is an idol of wood and stone, 
bedecked with pagan frippery and worshipped with pagan pomp and 
pagan ritual That it is worshipped from the inside and not the out 
does not constitute an essential difference. The church is no longer 
a meeting house for prayerful Christians It is a temple for the ritual 
worship which has taken the place of the Christian life The sacer- 
dotal pretensions of the English Church have gone up exactly in the 
ratio that her claims to legal authority, to exclusive knowledge, and to 
influence upon national conduct have gone down. They ane 
unreasonable because they rest professedly not upon reason but upon 
faith, Faith to an individual may be the highest motive of conduct. 
It proves itself in his heart. To a nation it can never be anything 
more,than a mischievous cry. If it is maintained nationally it becomes 
persecution If it is (as m England) acknowledged officially without 
any national attempt to act it out in conduct, it infects with unreality 
the whole religious thought of the people. It is upon official faith in 
her sacerdotal pretensions that the English Church now rests. Official 
support removed, she would fall to pieces. History is blazed at 
intervals with revivals of early Christian practice. St Francis 
Lollardism, Lutheranism, Puritanism, Port Royal in France ¢when 
“dle christianisme reparut austere et grave; le monde revit avec 
“étonnement la face påle du Crucifié”), the Wesleys at the close of 
the eighteenth century, the Salvation Army of to-day, all mark the 
emergence of the onginal type. Self denial is one of its notes. I 
have asked what would be the effect upon the supply of candidates for 
orders if the Church ceased to offer the inducement of social posjtion. 
I ask now what would be the effect of her demanding from her future 
eficers the same renunciation that the Salvation Army requires from 
its rank and file. The men give up liquor and tobacco. The women 
also give up “dress.” A paper the other day described a garden party 
given by the Bishop of Winchester to his clergy. A casual observer, 
said the reporter, might have taken it for a garden party at Marl- 
borough House. The dresses were just as fashionable if not quite so 
costly. These ladies naturally dress for the world they belong to, for 
the plateau, not for the plain. But village girls have the faculty of 
imitation quite as strongly as their betters. Is there anything more 
comical than to hear a clergyman in apparently robust health, who 
smokes like a chimney, recommending to the young men of his parish 
the teetotalism which “the doctor” does not allow him to practise ? 
“They do take we for fools,” observe the listeners, grinning to one 
another. But the parson is quite unconscious of the humour of the 
position. 

Would the vocation of the average candidate for orders survive 
such a self-denying ordinance as this? I wish some bishop would be 
sporting enough to try. 
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This article has already exceeded the limits Í proposed to myself 
on beginning it. Let me sum up shortly. 

Some nineteen-twentieths of the English people are officially 
supplied with religion by a small fraction of the genteel class which 
foems the other twentieth. This fraction is distinct in habits of life 
and of thought from the mass of the population, from which it is kept 
apart by caste restrictions as severe as those which govern the relations 
of Brahmin and Sudra. The form of religion it offers mechanically is 
practically obsolete and is only accepted by the force of old habit. 
It remains as a distinct element in English life, not contributing ar 
all, or in the very slightest degree, to the formation of conduct, with 
‘uhich it is hardly associated in general thought This view, if 
accepted, would naturally lead to the question of how far a sweeping 
change of agency might render religion more efficacious in raising the 
national character which appears now to be distinctly decadent The 
Salvation Army gives us the spectacle of an agency which aims 
directly at the improvement of conduct It demands renunciation and 
reformation, and it offers in return the love of God made manifest in 
the humility and the love which inspire its followers. The issue is a 
plain one, gentility, sacerdotalism and the “pomp of worship” on one 
side, rat on the other, the Plain against the Plateau. To a casual 
observer, it looks as if the Church had better come down—while 
she anm 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


AT ALGECIRAS EUROPE REFUSES TO RECOGNISE 
AN OVERLORD. 


N unpleasant international episode which had several times 
threatened to become a fateful event of the world’s history 
came to a decorous end in the Andalusian town of Algeciras on the 
7th of April Twenty-five representatives of thirteen Powers, including 
venerable statesmen of a past generation, an Itahan friend of Cavour, 
a German disciple of Bismarck, a hoary patriarchal Moor in flowing 
robes of snowy white who might have posed as Lessing’s Nathan the 
Wise, sat at the long table of the red room of the Town Hall and 
languidly witnessed the last scene of a tragi-comedy which had been 
going on for about seventy-six days to the disgust of nearly all of 
them. The official result, like the ostensible question at issue, 
mattered little to anyone. Whether relative order be kept in a few 
Moorish towns by soldiers who gossip in this tongue or by soldiers 
who gossip in that will leave the world indifferent. Even the nature 
of the proposed reforms was not calculated to awaken curiosity, still 
less to arouse passion, because there is not one of the thirteen Powers 
represented at Algeciras which could have reformed Morocco at any 
but a ruinous cost in men and money. For the territory which 
acknowledges the sway of the Sultan is but a mere shred of the 
country to which the Moors have given their name. The real interest 
of the proceedings was centred in the question: Has Germany power 
and influence enough to insist that no transaction great or small shall 
be henceforward accomplished between European Powers without her 
knowledge and assent, even when her interests are avowedly not 
touched by the arrangement? In other words, is Kaiser Wilhelm to 
be treated as the Overlord of Europe, without whose authorisation no 
treaties or conventions are binding? 
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That was the real issue which was tried at Algeciras under the forms 
of various diplomatic fictions; and the verdict brought m was: “Na.” 
Whatever military power the Kaiser may yet deploy and whatever 
degree of influence he may win over the international community ‘of 
which Germany is but a member, he is not yet the King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, nor can he absolve nations from their plighted ` 
word like the spiritual Pontiff in Rome. There are monarchs still in 
Europe, and independent States there too ready to back them up in 
maintaining the status gwo, while healthy public opinion, if it cannot 
enforce all the Ten Commandments, is at least able and ready to 
insist on the observance of those international -proprieties which 
statesmen have established and tradition has hallowed in the interests 
of all . That was the essential meaning of the score of foolscap pages 
comprising the Acte General read to the Conference by one of the 
secretaries accompanying the Duke of Almodovar, who presided. It 
was the fate of Europe, not the reform of Morocco, that hung in the 
balance in the municipal red hall of Algeciras; and had the judgment 
of the Areopagus been different, the representatives of the Powers 
might have appropriately addressed each other, as did the German 
monarchs thirty-six years ago in the Palace of Versailles: “Good 

“morning, brother vassals!” Sed dıs aliter visum est. 

That is the interpretation which I have put upon the diplomatic 
duel all along in this REVIEW. It seemed advisable to msist upon it 
in view of actual and possible denials coming from the shore of the 
North Sea, where stress was laid ypon Germany’s interests in Morocco. 
But, oddly enough, the truth has been proclaimed in Berlin since the 
Conference closed. The former theses about Germany’s commercial 
interests have been brushed unceremoniously aside and the true issue 
at stake acknowledged. It was a bold confession to make, seeing that 
it was unaccompanied by signs of repentance. Prince Bülow, in the 
candid speech he delivered shortly before his regretted collapse, made 
a clean breast of the scheme, which, like the Bagdad ‘project, is even 
‘now not dead but only sleeping, and to carry out which he had not 
recoiled from the danger of war. Not that the warlord would have 
fought for such a bagatelle as Morocco. He was, however, ready to 
fight for the hegemony of Europe, for a questioh affecting “the 
“prestige of Germany policy and the dignity of the German Empire.” 
Those are the Chancellors words. It was a mere Machktfrage, just 
such a one as was adjudged between Austria and Prussia in 1864 and 
between Germany and France in 1870 At the Conference of 
Algeciras the case was only adjourned. Aufgeschoben ist nichi 
aufgehoben, 1s an applicable German proverb. ` 

So long as any one man has it ın his power to plunge Europe into 
the horrors of war for the sake of narrow national prestige or 
unwholesome personal ambition—so say common-sense politicians— 
the safety of the community lies in a tacit agreement to keep him on 
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his good behaviour. Providence may have great things in store for 
its chosen instrument, but in the twentieth century it must employ 
ethical means and becoming language to further legitimate aims, else 
it too will be discredited, together with its self-chosen apostles. 
Schoolboy freaks, they add, will be frowned down in European 
relations, while international hooliganism must be condignly punished. 


THE NEW PRINCIPLE: DISOBEDIENT NATIONS THEIR 
OWN CHASTISERS. 


Strange diplomatic manceuvres directed from Berlin preceded, 
accompanied and are now followmg the Moroccan Conference, and 
the friends of European peace are pressing them upon the notice of 
the world as a warning against being misled in future by honied words, 
by which Supreme Pontiffs, Autocratic Tsars and Mohammedan Chiefs 
have been caught. What strikes diplomatists most forcibly and imposes 
upon outsiders most effectively is the circumstance that whenever 
Germany desires that any measure should be adopted or any proposal 
made in her interests, she invariably gets it done by some third party. 
That is the style in which ancient Greek Fate was wont to work. 
Thus it was Italy who wanted to be admitted to take part in the 
Austro-German Alliance, not Bismarck who induced her. Again, it 
was Great Britain who sought for Germany’s friendship, which, after 
careful consideration, was not vouchsafed to her. In precisely the 
same way, after a certain German nobleman had gone to Paris and 
prepared the ground, France herself was induced to punish M. Delcassé 
for bringing about the entente cordiale with England, although it was 
a master stroke of patriotic policy on his part. The sublime simplicity 
of this method of distributing punishment and reward provokes the 
unstinted admiration even of those old-fashioned Europeans who still 
cling fondly tò traditional ways. 

To England the same principle was valiantly applied. Many visible 
and invisible levers, it is affirmed, were set to hoist Lord Lansdowne 
out of his seat in the Government by way of deterring future British 
statesmen from promising on the nation’s behalf to live in peace 
with its neighbours without the approval of the German Overlord. 
The Overlord would thus deal with Europe’s statesmen as a chess- 
player treats his pawns) And the humonr of the thing was delightful 
over and above: England punishing her chosen representative for 
daring to use his discretion in her interests instead of taking his 
cue from her adversary in Berlin! The intellect that conceived such a 
bold stroke of policy might aptly be credited with genius, were it not 
that the experiment had been made many times before with success 
And even now it was successful in Paris. You never know what is 
possible until you have tried. 
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In St. Petersburg a similar attempt was made, and, as usual, with the 
hearty co-operation of influential native allies. Against Count 
Lamsdorff after his note to Cassini a formidable campaign was 
organised. In that note the Russian Foreign Secretary had denied 
with emphasis the false report spread by Germany that France was 
isolated at the Conference and that the representatives of the other 
European States were urging her to accept Austria's proposal that 
one of the eight ports should be under the immediate control of a 
Swiss or Dutch inspector-general, who would report to the diplomatic 
representatives of the Powers at Tangier. And this campaign, it 13 
believed, would probably have ended in the resignation of Count 
, Lamsdorff had not Count Witte refused to be moved by the outcry. 
It is noteworthy that the clamour was raised by that section of the 
Russians who run down the Finns, the Jews, and most of the 
nationalities of the Empire, and systematically foment internal strife 
at home while upholding Germans against their own country abroad. 

The Conference itself, old-fashioned politidans aver, was the 
embodiment-of the same principle: every intractable community its 
own chastiser. It was merely an instrument for getting Europe to 
break up the Anglo-French entente cordiale, which bad been con- 
cluded in the vital interests of Europe, who had neither need nor 
wish for an Overlord in Berlin Nobody wanted the Conference. 
Indeed, as a step towards a solution of the specifically Morocco 
question—if that had been uppermost in the Kaisers mind—it was 
admittedly a mistake even on Germany’s part. Yet when France 
hesitated about agreeing to it, the Kaiser’s Government did not shnnk 
from dangling the prospect of a war before the eyes of her Govern- 
ment And when the assembly met and Europe showed itself 
recalcitrant, the war spectre was again conjured up, this time for the 
intimidation of all the Powers. It was generally understood that if 
the representatives of the Powers returned to their rgspective homes 
without having arrived at a satisfactory result, war would bẹ in sight 


THE GERMAN WOLF OFFERS HIS SERVICES CHEAP, 
BUT THE EUROPEAN PARISH HESITATES. 


- And in the face of all this Germany had come forward as the 
champion of Europe! Her rôle was admirably thought out in Berlin, 
where officials dutifully, and no doubt truly, give the Kaiser full 
= credit for the ingenious plan. Germany virtually said to the Powers: 
“I am as disinterested in Morocco as all of you are. I want nothing 
“for myself, neither special rights nor exclusive concessions, nor lease 
“of territory, nor even a port on the Atlantic—nothing but the 
“assurance that the rights of all of ús shall be scrupulously respected 
“and the door kept impartially open. I am therefore fighting a good 
“fight for the weal of all” Naturally she counted on the support of 
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all And as France withstood Germany and refused to accept her 
terms, ıt seemed reasonable to conclude, and certain Enghsh-speaking 
people beyond the seas did actually conclude, that the French were 
standing out for exclusive rights and for privileges incompatible with 
the open door. 

But seeming is not being. Europe had quickly grasped the situation 
and fully realised its own interests even before the delegates met 
That Germany had failed to gauge the trend of European opinion was 
a pity and constituted a danger. But the fact would seem to be that 
the Ambassadors at the various Courts of Europe, aware of the author- 
ship of the scheme just unfolded, had nothing but praise for its 
ingenuity and explicit faith in its success) Not one of them—so the 
Berlin reports afirm—had the courage to write home: “The plan of 
“campaign is indeed worthy of an imperial genius, but none the less 
“plebeian opinion will stand its ground without flinching. Therefore I 
“am unable to hold out much hope of support from this particular 
“country N.N. at the Conference.” Not one Ambassador, it is now 
complained, wrote to this effect, although few of them can have 
thought otherwise. The German Ambassador who would speak or 
write with candour in such exceptional circumstances ought, the 
Berliners jestingly remark, to have his trunks packed up and his 
resignation written and signed. 

The irony of Fate caused a certain Foreign Minister, who displayed 
the frankness lacking in Teutonic diplomatists, gently to remind 
Germany at a most inopportune moment for her of the propriety of 
conforming to her ostensible ré/e. It happened during one of the 
irritating deadlocks caused by the silence and inactivity of Herr von 
Radowitz, who refused to move or to formulate his proposals 
respecting the police and the State Bank. Then the Foreign Secretary 
in question pointed out that all Europe was asking that progress be 
made and that Europe’s self-chosen knight should show some con- 
sideration for ‘his involuntary clients. And this kind of harmless goad 
had to bt repeatedly used, and it was owing not so much to the pain 
it inflicted as to the serious consequences it foreboded that the labours 
of the Conference came to a decorous end. Thus the historic meeting 
of the 3rd March, which brought the two adversaries after six weeks 
of useless sparring to close quarters, was called at the instance of the 
French, British and Russian delegates, contrary to the wish of Herr 
von Radowitz. At that meeting the vital question of the police was 
raised by Sir’ Arthur Nicholson. Two days later, no reat progress 
having been made in the meantime, Count Cassini brought things 
to a head by announcing his mtention to move at the next sitting 
that the labours of the Conference be suspended and the sittings 
adjourned sime die. That threat stirred the Germans up., It was in 
this manner that Europe at Algeciras gradually but effectively imposed 
its will upon the Overlord of the Continent. - 
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PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY AS AN AUXILIARY OF 
GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 


He that will use all winds must shift his sail, and that of the German 
ship of state is made to catch every faintest breeze from whatever 
quarter of the heavens it may blow. In diplomacy this 1s quite fair 
and usual, so long as the traditional forms, which of course imply 
something more than mere form, are duly respected. But Germany’s 
rivals, and, as it would appear, many of her well-wishers also, complain 


that she ignores all forms and neglects all consideration for others. ` 


And in support of this damaging accusation they instance her doings 
at the Morocco Conference. At the very time that the delegates in 
Algeciras were chafing at-the obstinate silence of Herr von Radowntz, 
who refused to state. what he wanted, the Berlin Foreign Office, it 18 
credibly affirmed, was telegraphing a whole series of proposals, any 
one of which Germany was prepared to accept. These solutions were 
bait to catch some one State, which would then be employed as a 
decoy duck for enticing the remainder. The plan rests upon the broad 
basis of human vanity, which believes what human reason rejects. An 
ambitious Foreign Secretary or President, say of the Republic of 
Switzerland, might when looking over the patterns of cut and dried 
proposals made in Germany and forwarded to his residence for 
inspection, see one which he could make his own without compromising 


his dignity in the eyes of the crowd. And the desire of rendering a © 


lasting service to the cause of humanity would do the rest. The fact 
that he would also be giving proof of his statesmanship and of the 
influence he exercised in the sphere of politics upon Kaisers and 
Tsars would not of course have much weight with a sturdy P poou 
But the cause of peace would draw him irresistibly. 

In this way numerous tentative settlements of the police and the 
State Bank questions were despatched from Berlin tg various capitals 
in the hope that some of them would be accepted and proposed at 
the Conference. For they were all combinations which could be 
turned to account by Germany. And, like bread cast upon the waters, 
some of them actually came back from over the water after many days. 
Herr von’ Radowitr’ instructions were to accept each of them in 
principle and to reserve the details for further consideration. How 
many thus came back is not stated, because not all were formally 
brought to the copnisance of the delegates. But during the last days 
of the Conference they followed each other rapidly and fruitleasly. For 
France, having made all the concessions compatible with her dignity 
and her future security, turned a deaf ear to every suggestion that 
_ she should go a step further. And thus several clever suggestions 
_ for internationalising the police “without wounding France's 
“sensibility ” were either lost to the world or relegated to the sphere 


ih, 
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of memoirs. For France would not hear of thorough international- 
isation, no matter who proposed it. 

It was one of these “patterns” that Count Welsersheimb, the first 
delegate of Austria-Hungary, is believed to have brought forward at 
the moment when Germany felt obliged to bow to the will of Europe 
and end the game of hide and seek that had been going on for 
eleven weeks, This delegate, in whose independence the Conference 
believed, had clung to his German colleagues after all the others had 
forsaken them. He even gave them a lukewarm support when he could 
not wax warm. But it was not until a couple of days ago that his services 
in the Kaiser’s cause were publicly acknowledged by the Kaiser him- 
self, who likens them to the assistance given by a second in a duel 
Austria therefore, we are encouraged to believe, was supporting 
Germany through thick and thin, and Count Goluchowsky doubtless 
unwillingly earned the premium set apart for those who should take 
the patterns hawked about from capital to capital Count 
Goluchowsky, who has been hitherto fed on the nectar of Austrian 
Press eulogies, is now dubbed “a brilliant second at the sword contest ” 
and is thanked for—impartial dealing? No. For solicitude for the 
European community? Still less. Solely for his “unshakable support ” 
of the Kaiser’s representatives “Well done, thou good and faithful 
“servant.” Bitter criticism from that quarter would have been more 
wholesome. No wonder the principal Vienna paper* confesses that 
Emperor Wilhelm’s words are calculated to bear out the widespread 
belief that Count Welsersheimb mediated at Algeciras under com- 
mission from Germany. Surely this is too insulting a hypothesis for 
Count Goluchowsky and for Austria. The time will doubtless come 
when the Habsburg Monarchy will be reduced to a plight where it 
must play second to Berlin’s first; but has the hour already struck? 

Probably never before was the personal element of pure wayward- 
ness introduced into international affairs so openly and unceremoniously. 
“You have shown yourself, ” writes the Kaiser to. the Austrian Secretary 
for F oreign Affairs, “you have shown yourself a brilliant second at 
“the sword duel, and you may reckon upon similar service in similar 
“circumstances from me.” Instead of being solicitous about many 
things you have dutifully followed me. And I will stand by you 
What ambitious statesman will hesitate in similar case to go and do 
likewise ? 

BRUTUS, IN THE SERVICE OF TARQUIN. 


Degenerate Republicans are said to be especially amenable to this 
kind of captivating influence: normal citizens, however, one would 
gladly acquit of the charge. Presumably the Republicans of the 
degenerate kind travel more frequently than their compatriots and 
possess more political influence when they return home. However 

* Die Zeti. 
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this may be, the strong and magnetic personality of the German 
Emperor attracts them as a lantern draws night moths in crowds, and 
out of these crowds the most useful are then selected and 
“atmosphered ” on yachts or in palaces. Like the foreign oysters 
which having been laid in English beds for a time are thus converted 
into “natives,” stern Republicans are transformed into enthusiastic 
apostles of the Gospel of the Mailed Fist. For if Circe is dead, her 
spirit liveth immortal. But having admitted all this, and together with 
it the fact that England can hardly hope to vie with Germany in her 
keen competition for the active friendship. of the Yankee,—the Kaiser, 
it is boasted, can now reckon on the German and the Irish vote in 
the States—it is but right to say that American co-operation at the 
Algeciras Conference was actuated by motives for which one can 
entertain nought but respect. The belief is still strong in the United 
States that Kaiser Wilhelm persuaded the Tsar to accept President 
Roosevelt’s proposals for the Portsmouth Peace. From Berlin the 
assurance came that President Roosevelt could get the-French and 
Germans to make a compromise at Algeciras. Is it to be wondered 
at that he tried? It would have been a crime had he refused to wield 
the power which the Kaiser is said to have attributed to him. If those 
who were present at Algeciras and those who were behind the scenes 
in the other European capitals failed to discem tokens of Mr. 
Roosevelts influence, they saw enough to convince them that the 
President of the United States was laudably solicitous for the cause of 
peace in Europe and firmly persuaded that Germany’s aim was the 
weal of all Mr. Roosevelt did not, could not, believe her capable of 
endangering the peace of the world for the sake of the overlordship 
of Europe. They also learned that the American delegate’s proposals 
which Herr von Radowitz was waiting impatiently to accept were 
crumbs of the German bread cast upon the Atlantic waters. To some 
. of the old diplomatic hands it was an amusing spectacle: this solemn 
and repeated offer of impartial mediation based® on a one-sided 
proposal which had been cunningly made by one of the twb parties, and 
the equally serious welcome given it by its parent Truly a curious 
combination of the wisdom of the serpent and the simplicity of the 
dove! 

Fortunately—some politicians think and say—the United States 
Government does not propose to intervene in European quarrels, for 
if it did the chances are considerable that it would sing Germany’s 
songs, doubtless to the best music, and advocate the Kaiser’s policy 
with the noblest intentions, as it did m the Conference of Algeciras. 


INTERNATIONAL OBSTRUCTION. 


The diplomatic battle fought at Algeciras was at best a recon- 
naissance, which culminated in a serious fight but left the issues of 
the struggle undecided. Germany is not discouraged; she will “try, 
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“try, try again,” until her enterprise has created the opportunity she 
needs and her readiness has utilised it. For that reason, say those who 
believe in her and tremble, her tactics are worth studying and her 
designs worth baulking. It is very significant that nobody suggests 
that either her policy or her methods should be imitated) What 
experienced and honest men versed in the true story of international 
relations tell us—and they are ready to give chapter and verse for their 
allegations—is that Germany’s aim is the hegemony of Europe and 
her means everything that will help her to achieve that. They affirm 
that if she still occupies the foreground of universal interest, it is 
owing to her dreaded power of harming other nations and to her 
unerring skill in wielding it For despite the fable of the contest 
between sun and wind, bullying is often more efficacious than coasang 
and threats are more potent than promises. When the human race 
has become proof against fear and indifferent to comfort, the fires of 
hell will have died out. Meanwhile nations as well as individuals 
love tranquillity and are willing to pay a high price for it. The 
spiteful marplot therefore, who could and would poison the fruits of 
peace by keeping the world in constant dread of war, would be ina 
good position to gain his own ends. Rivarol’s malicious tongue and 
pen won for him an entrance into Parisian social circles which would 
have remained closed to his literary gifts and personal qualities had 
they been unsupported by such a terrible weapon of offence. And 
as nations differ little from individuals in their impatience of constant 
worry and in their love of chronic ease, the international blackmailer 
is dreaded. For artificially fomented dissension and purely factious 
strife hinder most kinds of progress, and if the losses they inflict are 
less than those entailed by open war, they are still very considerable. 
But some of their worst effects are to loosen the ties of friendship 
that bind States together and to retard the evolution of international 
comity into positive morality. And one of the most damaging counts 
in the indictment against Germany is that she has thus barred the 
progress of the European community. Europe, it is urged, has for 
decades been drawing perceptibly nearer the point at which its code 
of diplomatic usages must merge in purely ethical principles, and the 
desire of her peoples to improve their relations to each other is 
growing. It is equally true that such ideal stnvings, as well as the 
more prosaic but serviceable pursuits which have the furtherance of 
commerce and industry for their object, are damped by the paralysing 
fear of war which is now conjured up periodically. And there is a 
loud concert of voices of many nations laying the blame on Germany 
as the “vindictive mischief maker,” who has no scruples about 
unleashing colossal forces of destruction for the sake of narrow national 
prestige or unwholesome personal pride. 

In this, as in all similar accusations, there is probably considerable 
exaggeration, and no fair-minded man acquainted with the elements 
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of the question will gainsay the fact that Prussian patriotism is 
enlightened, resourceful, pushing, or that smce the year 1870 it has 
leavened the strivings of the entire German people. The self-culture 
and self-reliance of the nation, the conscientiousness of the officials, 
the organising capacity of the Government, together with the constant 
solicitude of the ruling class for the reform of the laws and the 
betterment of the material lot of the people, supply a firm basis for 
helpful collective effort. But viewed on the outward side, it is urged, 
that same Teutonic patriotism is narrowly egotistic, inconsiderate of 
the aims and hostile to the claims of other States, and intolerant of 
all competitors, It consults the interests of German society, but 
‘ignores those of the larger community. Looking at the overt and 
covert acts which it has uniformly mspired, one feels tempted to infer 
that the maxim underlying it is: the air for the birds, the water for 
the fishes, and God’s earth for Germans. ‘ 

- What most onlookers are agreed upon is that it is not suffused 
with any ethical sentiment whatever. Other people, it is argued, give 
and take, live and let live, but not so the one chosen people, which is 
destined by a wise—a very wise—Providence in the fulness of time 
to enter into the vast possessions of the Philistines’ Now faith in this 
chosen-people theory puffs up the nation, however practical, that 
cherishes it And it exercises a particularly. baleful influence upon a 
. people which is not only naturally inclined to take an exalted view of 
its own. place in the scheme of the universe, but really has more 
grounds than most for legitimate pride It is not therefore surprising 
that German patriotism should have revealed itself to Europe as a 
force always obstructive except, as happens periodically, when it is 
powerfully destructive. The aim is to set Germany over all nations— 
Deutschland “uber alles”—and to readjust the world’s political ideas 
and arrangements in congruity with this scheme; while the means 
include the use of every auxiliary and tool that comes handy if only 
it answers the purpose. Going into the highways | the Chosen 
One among nations takes in Popes, Tsars, Sultans, Ministers, Generals, 
Bishops, Mullahs, brigands, the Press, bankers, Jews, princesses and 
police agents, and—worse than all others—leagues himself with the 
most destructive hordes that have ever yet been let loose against 
spiritual and temporal rulers, against Christianity or civilisation. 
Psychologically it is an interesting sight, but politically it is highly 
perilous. No force, however good in itself, can bring forth desirable 
fruits if it be fructified by an alliance with pure destructiveness. 
Methods of that description in international dealings are immeasurably 
more baleful than bomb-throwing im national “politics.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL LINOTYPE MACHINE. 


The Press is said to be one of the most effective instruments at the 
disposal of German diplomacy. On the rustling of its leaves, like 
those of the oak trees of Dodona, sometimes the fate of a whole 
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people may possibly depend. If the evidence of persons who claim 
an intimate acquaintance with its workings may be trusted, part of the 
newspaper Press of the world is “run” from the banks of the Spree, 
Just as a linotype machine might be worked. The Berliner touches the 
keys, and the words, phrases, paragraphs and articles follow asa matter 
of course. It was in some such way as this that the news got abroad 
that Germany was being supported at Algeciras by England and 
Russia, whereas France was isolated. Sir Arthur Nicholson, the story 
was, supports France officially, that bemg his cue in consequence of 
the entente cordiale, but personally he admits that Germany is in the 
right—has, in fact, confessed as much to one of the Kaiser’s delegates. 
This story was flashed along the wires to the uttermost parts of the earth 
“Perfidious Albion!” some exclaimed; “maligned Germany!” others 
ejaculated; until the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs telegraphed 
a categorical denial Then the story of Russia’s condemnation of,her 
ally and approval of Germany “leaked out,” and was likewise trans- 
mitted to all quarters of the globe, causing surprise and bad blood 
in many places) Count Lamsdorff felt it his duty to correct the 
statement, which he did in his usual style, guardedly and considerately. 
An mcomplete version of this telegram appeared soon after in the 
Temps, whereat Germany foamed at the mouth, Why? people asked. 
The statement which Count Lamsdorf refuted was a baseless, a 
mischievous invention, Why should Germany’s good cause need a lie 
to prop it? Why... . but the public has since answered all these 
questions and judged for itself. It was to Germany’s advantage 
to have it believed that France was isolated, obstinate, egotistic, and 
it was desired that the illustrious author of the diplomatic plan of 
campaign should believe that the nations of the world had been caught 
by the deau rôle of Germany championing the world’s rights. But 
the statement was untrue and had to be nailed to the counter by 
Russia, who had been doing her very utmost to show her friendship 
for both Powers and her sincere desire for peace. . 

The fury of the German Press was fierce as that of Ajax, and its 
genesis as mysterious as Melchizedech’s. Lies are disseminated 
throughout the world in Germany’s interest, to the detriment of Russia 
and France. Russia signifies that they are misleading. Thereupon 
the newspapers in the Fatherland pour the seven vials of their wrath 
upon the Russian Government in general and the Russian Foreign 
Secretary in particular. The Berliner Tageblatt called upon Prince 
Bülow to show in action how dangerous Germany may become; the 
Retchsbote pointed to the finger of England in the matter and 
denounced “the old Delcassé-Edward programme,” while the official 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung threw doubt on the existence of any 
despatch from Count Lamsdorff to Count Cassini. Is that too a lie 
then? credulous people asked. Meanwhile the Kaiser and his 
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Government proceeded to punish Russia as an irate dominie might 
chastise an ul-conducted scholar. And by way of prelude Germany’s 
money was denied the Tsar, who was obliged to borrow, perhaps on 
less favourable terms, elsewhere. 

Vengeance is always an evil counsellor, but it cannot be said always 
to denote chronic unwisdom. It would be superlative folly, however, 
if at the very moment that Russia and France were working hand in 
nand with Great Britain and all three were being punished by ` 
Germany for leaving her thus isolated, the advisers of Tsar Nicholas 
and King Edward were systematically playing each other false and 
moving heaven and earth to form alliances against each other. And 
scarcely less fatuous would be the deliberate effort of any individual or 
body to circulate stories to this effect in the hope of having them 
believed by the parties concerned. Therefore it is difficult to explain 
why such things should be done. But done they have been. Average 
schoolboys would be ashamed to be found out making such 
humiliating attempts. For impotent rage is nearly always ludicrous. 
And the thought that an enemy should not only mvent but carefully 
dress up the invention, swathe it in many peculiar wrappings and 


_ adopt a variety of precautions based on psychological calculations for 


the purpose of making tt appear as the thing it is not—and all this to 
no purpose and with no reasonable hope of realising his intention—is 
fraught with the elements of farce. While it is notorious that in any 
future agreement we may strike up with Russia must necessarily be 
set forth the intentions of both parties to maintain a certain clearly 
defined attitude towards Persia, it is equally well known to everyone 
whose opinion is worth having that neither England nor Russia is 
likely to steal a march on the other in the Shah’s realms to-day. 
Yet evidence, very circumstantial evidence, of such nefanous designs 
exists. Evidence? And this middle Eastern legend is only a scantling. 
. Other and more alarming conspiracies are said to have been - 
discovered. But ez uno disce omnes. History should leave something 
for the gleaners whose mission it is to fll volumes of memoirs. 


QUOS EGO. 


Among the many effects of the Morocco Conference there are two 
upon which the political historian will probably lay greater stress than 
upon all the others together. One is the undoubted consolidation of 
Europe, as Talleyrand and the old school of diplomatists understood 
it It is erroneous to imagine that the isolation of Germany was the 
aim of ‘any Power or Powers; they simply wanted to strengthen the 
salutary sense of a community of interests among European States. 
The second consequence was the rescue of France from the temptation 
to plunge into the Serbonian bog of a Moroccan Reform Expedition, 
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which would have weakened her power of action in Europe and 
enabled her rival to upset the political balance to her own advantage. 
Now to Teutonic patriotism the former result is especially galling, 
because it implies or involves the isolation of Germany, whose aims 
are subversive of European community lfe. At first it professed 
to fear that an anti-German league was the immediate object of the 
Powers as a preliminary step to a combined attack on the part of the 
Slav, the Latin and the British races. And that is what some Berlin 
‘Press organs term “the Delcass¢-Edward programme,” which has as 
real an existence as the testament of Peter the Great. Afterwards: it 
became obvious even in the Fatherland that no aggressive designs 
were harboured by any State. The fact, however, that Germany was 
isolated and almost discredited at the Conference inflicted a wound 
that still festers. And now the Powers that deserted the standard of 
the Teuton warlord are being punished. Germany hopes to intimidate 
them into affection by means of violence. To Spain the Impenal 
presence will not be vouchsafed Italy has been deprived of the 
Imperial telegram of sympathy on the occasion of the Vesuvius disaster, 
while her envy has been aroused by the Kaiser's “rollicking message ” 
to Count Goluchowsky. The circumstance that the sufferings of the 
victims of the Vesuvius eruption should have left the Moses of the 
chosen people of to-day indifferent is regarded as a strange comment 
on the Kaiser’s emotions. Are they always thus inspired, Italians ask, 
by considerations of political profit and loss? 

But Great Britain is condemned to much heavier penalties. As the 
Mohammedans of Morocco were stirred up against the French, the 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Persia are to be stirred up against the 
English. That was precisely what I ventured to predict in my last 
article* as a contingency to be provided for. The modus operand: is 
simple. The Morocco Conference has shown that Germany is isolated 
from most of her Christian neighbours. Her future, as the Kaiser 
sees it, is indissolubly bound up with the interests of the Sultan and 
the whole Mohammedan world. Through the Shadow of Allah, whose 
power is now consolidated, the Kaiser can act upon Egypt, Persia, 
India, in a word, wherever Mohammed has faithful followers But 
then his action there must be destructive. As his air-castles in 
Kiaochau have tumbled down, so his reliance upon the Russian 
Bureaucracy has proved a broken reed. The stronger the Russian 
Liberal Party grows the weaker the Bureaucracy must become, and the 
narrower 1s the fulcrum for the lever of an Imperial Archimedes. Under 
these conditions two Sultans maybe good substitutes for one Chnstian 
Tsar, and at the worst they are better than nothing. Besides, Abdul 
Hamid has shown himself to be a staunch ally ever since Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s Damascus speech. 


* CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April, p. 581. 
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THE GRAND TURK AS MISCHIEF MAKER IN 
ORDINARY. 


It is the Sultan of Turkey, politicians complain, who is now 
executing the sentence said to have been passed upon Great Britain 
by the unrecognised European warlord. And they inveigh bitterly 
against the Christian ruler for his alliance with the Mohammedan 
caliph. But in politics one should not be passionate. Serenity is 
essential to dispassionate judgment. Germany possesses a number of 
traditional politico-tactical maxims, among which one, borrowed from 
the military profession, lays it down that there is no better defence 
than by attack At present German diplomacy is acting upon it—and 
not for the first time. Another hardly less important rule recommends 


the diplomatist to get others to say what he wishes to be said, and - l 


to induce them to do the deeds which are conditions of the success of 
his designs. That precept too is almost always observed. Hence 
the Turks are seeing to it that Great Britain has trouble, the Jews and 
bankers are mobilised against Russia, the Pope and Catholicism 
against France, while austere Republicans are chaunting the praises 
of the Sultan’s German ally and suzerain. As for Austria, she is as 
yet an impenetrable mystery, her ré/e in the present and coming drama 
is still almost wholly unknown. But it has been drawn ‘up for her 
with care. Indeed the finest, most delicate and most successful work 
of German diplomacy is confidently asserted to have been done in the 
Habsburg Monarchy. But it has been accomplished silently, secretly, 
thoroughly. We shall not know its quality until Austna’s hour has 
struck. : 

But even Turkey’s move against Great Britain may prove more 
serious than most people imagine. When we read that she began ' 
by violating the Persian frontiers which an Anglo-Russian Commission 
delimited in the sixties with the post factum assent of the Sublime 
Porte, we are disposed to set down the incident as one of those local 
misunderstandings which mean little or nothing. Let us hope it will 
be this and nothing more. But the Turks having despatched troops 
over the frontier, it will be the duty of Russia and England to interfere 
and get them withdrawn. That may mean the necessity of clashing 
with the Porte, and it might even involve the chance of a quarrel 
between Russia and England about their respective interests or | 
missions in Persia. i 

It is significant that at this critical moment most alarming rumoyrs 
should be industriously circulated about British plots against Russia 
in Persia and about nefarious Russian designs against English influence 
in the Shah’s dominions; rumours calculated to make the two peopled 
fly at each other's throats Cui bono? As a matter of fact the 
Governments of England and Russia are doing their utmost to steer 
clear of misunderstandings and smooth things over to the best of 
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their ability, and were they ably seconded by all their local agents the 
world might be agreeably surprised one morning to learn of an agree- 
ment between them on the subject of Persia similar to the under- 
standing arrived at some years ago between Russia and Austria 
respecting Macedonia. Unhappily local agents in Persia are self- 
willed and sometimes misguided, as was recently made clear by the 
conduct of the Banque d'Escompte in Teheran, which is virtually a 
Russian institution. The officials there deliberately planned a run on 
the Imperial Bank of Persia, which is British. If successful it would 
have been disastrous. It appears the Persian Government owes money 
to the latter bank and would have discharged its obligations if it had 
received an expected loan from England. But our Government, moved 
by a friendly spirit towards Russia, refused on two occasions to lend 
the money. Of this considerate act the Russian Foreign Ministry was 
duly appreciatve. Not so however the Russians on the spot, where 
a different spirit prevails. Believing that the Imperial Bank was 
momentarily hard pressed in consequence of the non-payment of the 
State debt, the Banque d'Escompte, in collusion with Persian bankers, 
got up a run on the metallic funds of the rival institution, and carried 
it out with deliberation and animosity all the more surprising that the 
English bank had helped its Russian competitor out of a similar 
diffculty a short time before. This episode, however, I mention only 
by the way, and chiefly in order to prove that the cordiality of Anglo- 
Russian relations to-day is proof not only against the clever intrigues 
of outsiders, but also against the silly blunders of over-zealous agents 
on the spot. 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE LONG FOR THE FLESHPOTS 
OF EGYPT. 


The Egyptian, frontier has also been violated by the Shadow of 
Allah and benchman of the Kaiser. His troops to the number of 
three battalions occupy posts near Akabah, which is admittedly 
Egyptian territory. When representations were recently made on the 
subject-an explanation was vouchsafed to the effect that the officer 
in command of the troops had been despatched to Dabah on the 
Arabian shore of the Gulf of Akabah, whereas he had misread the 
name of his destination as Tabah, an Egyptian townlet at the head 
of the Gulf. That was highly improbable on orthographical grounds, 
but not wholly impossible. Nobody can credit it any longer, because 
when requested to recall the soldiers the Porte categorically refused, 
pleading that Egypt after all is a vassal of Turkey. The captain 
therefore had not made such a grave mistake after all in misreading 
the word Dabab. Instinct was guiding him right. It is said that the 
aim of the personages behind this plot is to give the Germanophile 
Sultan a firm hold on the Peninsula of Sinai, so that by means of the 
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Hedjaz railway line, continued up to Suez, Ottoman troops may be 
poured into Egypt and the land be brought under the sway of Abdul 
Hamid, whose anti-Christian propensities would, of course, be 
moderated by docility to the counsels of his Christian liege lord. 

A more audacious conspiracy, politicians exclaim, it would be 
difficult to conceive. Put into plain language this is what it amounts 
to. An essential condition of the prosperity of the Suez Canal under- 
taking is its isolated position. For all purposes it is virtually an island 
cut off by the desert. Bridge that desert by a railway connecting it 
with Turkey, and you have put the Suez Canal at the mercy of the 
chief puller of all Mohammedan wires The Shadow can then pour 
thousands of excellent soldiers into it, the Substance will do the 
rest. The British fleet, which is not composed of ships of the desert, 
would then be unavailing. Our garrison of 2,000 soldiers in Egypt 
would also become ludicrously inadequate, and the whole situation of 
Egypt would be changed, with far-reaching results to England, Europe 
and the world. It is as though a tunnel were constructed between 
England and the Continent The innovaton would necessitate a 
thorough overhauling of our system of defences and the outlay of 
enormous sums of money to pay for it Our navy would no longer 
play the same part as before, and the question of obligatory mulitary 
service would become at once acute and insoluble. 

So long as the Suez Canal is owned by Anglo-French capital, 
managed by Anglo-French directors and cut off by the desert, it will 
probably continue to be a model Anglo-French possession, kept in 
trust for the whole world. But once throw it open to Turkish troops 
with their German instructors and prompters, and the question of 
ownership, possibly also of usufruct, will arise and defy any solution 
but that of the sword. And then? 

To-day the Suez Canal and all it implies are under the protection of 
our Navy, just as England is Let in the troops of the Kaiser's ally, 
and our Navy becomes forthwith powerless to continug to play its 
part. The Ottoman Hedjaz railway line is purely strategic The 
maximum of utility could be obtained from it only if the Shadow 
meditated, as he is said to meditate,a sudden attack upon Egypt, and 
despatched thousands of troops over the line to its future terminus 
at Suez, in accordance with the maxim of the “offensive defensive.” 
Germans regard that as a salutary consummation There are at 
present a number of Germans working on the Hegjaz railway in the 
capacity, it is alleged, of engineers) To their professional labours, 
however, they add a less praiseworthy kind of activity, which consists 
in inciting the Turks against the British, and unhappily not without 
success. Mischief-making is everywhere easy, and especially where 
credulity allied with misfortune has cleared the ground, as is here 
the case. And every true Turk who believes the tales which our 
German cousins are gaid to narrate must burn to slash and slay the 
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Bntish enemies, who figure in these stories as sneaking, spiteful, 
greedy and cruel Nor can we be too hard on the benighted Turk 
for giving ear to the venomous calumnies circulated by German artisans 
in the East, when we bear in mind that official representatives of 
German science and personal friends of the Kaiser firmly beleve the 
self-same mischievous lies and then doubtless in good faith propagate 
them. The learned, eminent and patriotic Professor Schhemann, for 
instance, whose weekly articles in the Kreutz Zeitung are said to afford 
pleasure and instruction to his Majesty himself, seems to have had no 
hesitation about charging the English with the cime of getting up 
the Yemen insurrection against the Porte. Fancy English people, 
moved by mistaken patriotism, deliberately planning a rising which 
they knew would cost the lives of numerous innocent people and would 
be cruelly trampled out! No wonder the English are hated out there. 
Yet, as the German man of science conscienhously believes the story 
it is of course his bounden duty to publish it to the world Amick 
Anglia sed magis amica veritas. Before the English and Germans 
can draw near to each other and become genuine frends, it is 
absolutely indispensable that our rulers and our people too shall wean 
themselves from gory deeds like these. 

It is just conceivable that there might be no moral or political 
motives strong enough to induce the Sultan to withdraw his troops 
from Egyptian terntory, while he may have good reasons for allowing 
them to remain. For, after all, Egypt is in theory the vassal of 
Turkey, and if a sweeping attack could be made upon it by Ottoman 
troops from without, these would be valiantly supported by the 
numerous friends of Turkey and Germany from within’ And under 
these circumstances the position of Great Britain would be unenviable. 
Political critics conjecture that the contemplation of that contingency 
may form part of the punishment to which the Kaiser has condemned 
the British natiqp. 


RUSSIA’S “NEAREST AND DEAREST ENEMY.” 


The sentence passed on Russia was quickly carmed out, and the 
punishment inflicted was swift, sure and manifold. The first shaft 
fired hit the Tsardom in its most vulnerable spot, the finances. The 
refusal of money at the very moment when Russia’s internal sources 
had run dry megnt stagnation, paralysis and utter helplessness for 
decades tocome. The Slav would then be at the mercy of the Teuton. 
Russia’s friends and enemies, aware of this, redoubled their efforts as 
the critical moment drew near. The Government hoped to see the 
loan contract signed without delay or difficulty, and its confidence 
seemed fairly well grounded. All of a sudden, however, Germany 
wheeled round and not only marched into the enemies’ camp, but took 
over the leadership of the hostile forces. It was a bolt from the 
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blue, a change of attitude which Russian politicians characterised as 
perfidicus. As the adjective however is generally the enemy of the 
substantive, it will not be amiss to confine ourselves to facts. 

Last October a syndicate composed of financiers from france, 
England, Germany and America, assembled in St Petersburg 
and agreed to advance Russia the sum she needed in 
order to meet the liabilities contracted during the war. 
Just before the contract was signed the Finance Minister, 
M. Kokofftseff, very properly advised the financiers to post- 
pone the transaction until a more opportune moment Strikes 
and rumours of strikes were engrossing the attention of the authorities, 
and the Russian Government wanted the bankers to look well before 
they leaped. Everything was therefore postponed. In the draft of 
the contract blank spaces were left for the date and the 1ssue-price, 
and the members of the syndicate returned to their respective homes, 
having promised to sign the document and advance the money on 
the first favourable opportunity To the thinking of the investor, 
the politician, the merchant, the lover of peace, there seemed no doubt 
that the syndicate was doing the right thing. 

Russia was known to be hard set for funds) Her habilties were 
pressing. Postponement would be almost as ruinous as repudiation. 
It would involve the disappearance of the gold standard, maugurate 
a period of fluctuation in prices and arrest the progress of industry 
and trade. These consequences would in turn exert a baneful 
influence upon Russia’s political prestige. Her word would no longer 
carry weight in the council of nations, the balance of power would be 
upset, and Europe would probably fall under the overlordship of the 
German Kaiser. In the interior too the effect of a dearth of money 
would be calamitous Many Zemstvos were already unable to make 
both ends meet. Rural hospitals had to be shut; rural schoolmasters 
were unpaid; Zemstvo officials had received no salary for months. 
In a few districts distress was widespread and acfte Add to this 
the universal demand for radical reforms, the introductidn of which 
would necessitate considerable expenditure. In a word, unless money 
were forthcoming at once a recrudescence of internal disorders was 
to be feared. Lastly it appeared to be in the interests of France, 
Germany and Europe generally that the money should be provided. 
For if Russia forfeited her credit her foreign creditors would certainly 
lose part of their investments, while if anarchy broke out in the 
Tsardom it was likely to spread westwards. 

When the strikes had ended and the Moscow insurrection was 
quelled, the auspicious moment for the signing of the loan contract 
‘appeared to have come, But the Morocco problem and the dangers 
it conjured up still forbade Count Witte and the foreign syndicate to 
complete the transaction. Russia, ardently hoping that the war clouds 
would drift away, displayed extreme eagerness to reconcile France 
and Germany, or at any rate to discharge her own duties to both 
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without wounding the sensibilities of either. Truly ıt was a most 
arduous task. One of the formulas created for the occasion was that 
which described Russia as France’s “ally” and “Germany's neighbour 
“and friend.” But Germany took offence when the “neighbour ” was 
not preferred to the “ally,” and not all the messages that passed over 
the many wires connecting Berlin with St. Petersburg and Tsarskoye 
Selo availed to placate her. She was implacable. But with the 
wisdom of invertebrates she made no sign, and Russia continued to 
live in a dove’s paradise. 

At last the critical day arrived The members of the syndicate 
came together in London, and as had been expected, Germany’s place 
was not vacant. Herr Mendelsohn, doubtless intending loyally to 
keep his word, had sent Herr Fischel to be his spokesman. Things 
seemed to promise well, there was nowhere a serious hitch—auntil a 
thunderbolt was launched from Berlin The Kaiser’s fiat, it was 
reported, had gone forth prohibiting German bankers from partı- 
cipating in the loan. Prohibiting? This word was rightly objected 
to. The Kaiser had expressed only a.... wish, and Herr 
Mendelsohn thereupon despatched a telegram to St. Petersburg 
destroying the illusions, which no Russian statesmen ought ever to 
have cherished. A certain politician on hearing the tidings is said to 
have remarked: “In spite of everything, Germany will always remain 
“our nearest and dearest enemy.” 


MILLIONS TO RUIN RUSSIA; NOT A SHILLING TO 
REGENERATE HER. 


To describe adequately what followed one would need a volume. 
The mutual’ affection of yesterday changed its quality as milk loses 
its sweetness in a thunderstorm. Russia had displayed the utmost 
frankness in her relations with her western neighbour, hiding nothing, 
behtthng nothing, and expressing her confidence in Germany’s 
financial aid And this indirect appeal always evoked a favourable 
if not official response, never the remotest hint of a denial All the 
chords that hnked Germany with Russia gave forth the sweetest 
sounds until the very end, when they flashed tidings that stung and 
irritated instead of soothing. 

Thereupon the atmosphere of Europe grew thick with alarming 
rumours. Russia was gratuitously initiated mto the treacherous plots 
hatched by England. England’ was kept fully informed of the 
Machiavellian designs maturing in the heads of the Slav statesmen. 
The internal condition of the Tsardom was painted m colours which 
would have been too sombre for a picture of the Empire last December 
and January. Money became plentiful; more than one Maecenas is 


said to have displayed his partiality for veracious journalism, and anti- 
Jewish nots were foretold with the dogmatic certitude of inspired 
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prophecy. Again Count Witte’s health—also a factor in world politics 
—was weighed in the balances and found wanting. Medical con- 
sultations were described as haying taken place and ended by ordering 
him to abandon all work and go abroad without a week's delay. In 
vain the Premier denied that he was ill; in vain his physician affirmed 
that he had not been better for a twelvemonth The rumour was 
repeated and its truth vouched for Then came the circumstantial 
story of the Premier's resignation It had been handed in late at 
. night. The motive alleged was disagreement with M. Durnovo, yet 
the step taken by the Count remained unknown to any of the Premier's 
frrends—his enemies alone being informed of it. it was to no purpose 
that Count Witte declared he had not resigned, and would not resign 
before the Duma met. 

As for the anti-Jewish riots, the Premier instructed M. Durnovo 
to despatch an emphatic letter to the supreme authorities in those 
provinces where there was a Jewish element, and thoroughly to impress 
upon Governors, prefects and all others whom it might concern the 
necessity of preserving order and the certainty that it would be much 
the worse for them if they did not. As soon as the administrators 
felt that the Minister really meant what he said, they adopted stringent 
measures, and not a hair in a Jew’s head was harmed Eastertide 
passed off very quietly in consequence [t was a beautiful object 
lesson to the world; even in the Tsardom order can be maintained if 
only the central Government really desires it. 


WHEN RUSS MEETS RUSS. 


The views of the Radical Parties in Russia about the loan and their 
attitude towards the countries which volunteered to advance the money 
gave mse to much acrid discussion which Western people would find 
it hard to understand) The psychology of the Northern Slav is 
different from ours on points of considerable importance. .The news- 
paper Press abused the Government for raising money now instead of 
waiting until the Duma could discuss the matter, and use it as a lever 
for the Radical Party. Yet it has been calculated that to await the 
Duma would have meant a delay of four or five months, during which 
grave perturbations, financial and economical, would have inevitably 
taken place. 

That delay would have so badly upset the fnanaial equilibrium of 
the Empire that a loan negotiated on its expiry—if indeed any credit 
could be obtained then—must needs be transacted under conditions 
far harder than those of to-day. Moreover, the cardinal fact would 
seem to have been generally left out of consideration that the debts 
which the loan was destined to pay off were the upshot of the Budget 
of 1906, which was drawn up and ratified under the old régeme and 
before any elections had been held in the country. Consequently, the 
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Duma could not claim to re-open a settled question and discuss 
whether and on what conditions money should be raised while the vital 
interests of the country were being impaired by the lack of it. 

But in revolutionary epochs reason sleeps under the shadow of 
passion. In Russia a sort of holy war was waged first against the 
Government for negotiating the loan and then against the countries 
that supplied Russia with ihe money. Among other unusual means 
to which recourse was had were threats open and covert that the Duma 
might see fit to undo what Ministers had done, ın which case the 
foreign creditors would pay the piper. Caveant Galli. Russian and 
French jurisconsults of eminence had to be called upon to give thei 
opmion, which was that the laws of the Russian Empire, as well as 
historical precedents and unvarying international custom, withhold 
from the future Duma and future Governments the right of 
invalidating the transaction. But the Russian Opposition would not 
acknowledge itself beaten. 

Then came the news that a deputation of Russian Radicals, headed 
by two men of good families and historical names, had repaired to 
Pans for the purpcce of thwarting M. Kokofftseff’s efforts to have the 
loan-contract signed. They were said to have been received in 
audience by the President of the Republic. Having failed to convince 
M. Falliéres, they called upon the Minister of the Interior, and when 
he also proved obdurate they appealed to the Press. Such at least is 
the story told by Russian newspapers and borme out by collateral 
evidence. One Radical Russian organ now accuses the French 
Government of having leagued itself with the Autocracy against the 
Russian people and declares that the Franco-Russian Alliance is in 
danger. It severely criticises the French Ambassador for refusing to 
offer an opmion on the subject, and it publishes a proposal to boycott 
all French goods coming into Russia.* Another organ on the opposite 
side holds up to universal execration the Radicals who pilgrimaged 
to Paris in the hopes of hindermg the loan. “With shame, with 
“burning shame for Russians, we are forced to confess that people 
“were forthcoming who strove by every means in their power to 
“prevent the success of Russia’s fnancial policy and endeavoured to 
“undermine the confidence felt abroad in our finances.” t 

‘What men of aristocratic names were attempting in France, “the 
“leader of the Barefoot Brigade,” Maxim Gorky, blithely undertook to 
accomplish in the United States. And he opened the campaign with 
a brilliant initiaf success) Mark Twain, Mr. Dean Howells, and a 
number of eminent Americans cordially welcomed the Overtramp, 
invited him to a public banquet and promised to help to raise a loan 
for the Russian Democrats and to further the popular movement It 
was just what anybody acquainted with these generous-minded men 


* Dvadtsaty Vek, April 1 
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would have expected them to do. I can well inmgine them saying: 
“Money is wanted to help a struggling people to burst their chains? 
“They shall have it without delay.” 

But a fatal slip ’twixt the cup and the lip baulked -the efforts of 
Maxim Gorky. It was caused by disregard of that sense of propriety, 
the cultivation of which in English-speaking countries is an essential 
feature of social hfe. To present as one’s lawful wife a lady who has 
no claim to that title is a grave offence which Society in England and 
‘America sharply resents. Maxim Gorky, it is affirmed, made the 
discovery with painful surprise. He is even said to have warmly 
appealed from convention to the higher laws of humanity, but in 
vain The sentence passed was without appeal The most widely 
circulated Radical Press organ in Russia now comments upon the 
failure of Gorky’s mission in the following characteristic manner :— 

“The Americans have put Maxim Gorky to shame. ‘We give thee 
“‘thanks, O Lord, that we are not as this publican,’ they exclaimed, 
“standing erect, hypocrites that they are, bloated with milliards. 
“Golden fat is the most poisonous kind of all for the living moral 
“sentiment ... One is reminded of the caustic phrase of Thomas 
, “Miintzer,—canstic, but saturated with wholesome bitterness: ‘The 
“‘ people who preach salvation by faith alone are but fattened swine. ”* 


THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FIRST PARLIAMENT: 
A FORECAST. 


The unexpected continues to happen in the Tsardom, where the 
elections have resulted in the victory of a large percentage of Radicals 
known as Constitutional Democrats) That is a noteworthy event 
which foreign students of things Russian ought to take to heart. It 
will enable them to grasp the fact that Russiais not as other countries. 
At first nobody believed that the Duma would come together. People 
said that the Government had promulgated the scheme merely for the 
purpose of deluding the nation and gaming time. Knowing Count 
Witte intimately, I maintained that he at least was in earnest. Then 
came the second misgiving. People affirmed that the elections would 
be a mere mockery and that the Government candidates would be 
returned everywhere. Just before they began a foreign statesman 
remarked to me that Count Witte would do well to be the first in the 
field with his candidates, getting their names together and making 
immediate arrangements for their election. And he smiled 
incredulously when I assured him that the Premier had no party. 
“Well the Government surely has,”_-he remarked, “and that comes to 
“nearly the same thing.” Then it was my turn to smile. 

Nobody doubted that the Tsar’s advisers could have had a majority 

* Doadteaty Vek, April roth, 1906, 
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of T’sarophile delegates chosen and sent to the Duma if they were 
resolved to do sa. That is a problem which several really constitu- 
tional Governments can and do solve periodically. In Hungary, for 
instance, ever since the Act of Compromise, every Cabinet, whatever 
its programme, gets its majority. It is a simple question of “electoral 
. “engineering.” In Spain, too, Liberal and Conservative Cabinets 
alternately get their friends chosen by the constituents in a ratio to 
their adversaries which is generally fixed in advance. And there is 
never a hitch Even the Carlists would successfully follow their 
example to-morrow if half-a-dozen of their leading men received 
portfolios. And yet the régimes which put this effective pressure 
upon the population are neither cruel nor despotic, and they never 
forfeit their claim to be termed “constitutional.” How then can it be 
supposed that a Russian Minister like M. Durnovo, who does not 
hesitate to arrest, banish, hang, shoot on provocation which the bulk 
of observers deem slight and inadequate, would have failed to get a 
plurality of Government supporters sent to the Duma had he tried? 
Certainly nobody who knows Russia supposed it And yet the 
Government is not merely in a minority, but will not be represented 
at allin the Duma 

Constitutional Democrats who lack a “platform” and peasants who 
want more land but care little or nothing for political reform will give 
the tone to the first Russian Parliament. The Constitutional 
Democrats are, like the Russian people who elected them, a number 
of individuals bound together by hatred of the Government. They 
can unite to pull down, but will probably split into hostile fractions 
when the time comes for them to build up. As that epoch, however, 
still seems far off, the contingencies that lurk in it do not trouble 
them much. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. As then the 
Russian Government is unlike other Governments, so will the Russian 
Parhament be very unlike other Parliaments The agricultural 
element in particular will be a law unto itself. A peasant from the 
wild wastes of the icy north or the monotonous steppes of the East 
and South may be expected to behave quite differently from any 
legislator known to Western Europe. It is not merely that in the 
unwonted enjoyment of the soft cosy armchairs provided for him 
by the State he will sleep and snore throughout wearisome debates, 
the envy of dyspeptic orators, but he is capable of quasi hypnotic 
suggestion to a degree which foreigners might term morbid and 
_ statesmen may have reason to term dangerous. 

How will the Duma behave? Wdul the Constitutional Democrats 
have things their own way, or will the peasants in the Legislature 
display their devotion to the Tsar in the same practical way as their 
compatnots in the willages? This question can be answered only by 
conjectures—and mune is briefly this. As the Constitutional Democrats 
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are truly enterprising, industrious and clever, they will probably win 
over their peasant colleagues in the Duma as they carried the electorate 
' in the country. For the problem is much more easy, and after alt 
they are the pioneers of the new order of things. True the peasants. 
love, in many cases almost worship, the Tsar, and they also bow down 
awestruck before State dignitaries in ‘gorgeous uniforms. Moreover, 
they know absolutely nothing of politics, and the only serious demand. 
they have to make is for land., If that were complied with all other 
grievances would be forgotten. 

But the tragedy of the situation lies in the circumstance that the 
Government cannot give them land enough to satisfy their needs— 
not even if it connive at the violation of the rights of private , 
property. For there are too many peasants hungering for bigger 
farms and too little Jand to go round. And that fact with its practical 
consequences constitutes one of the trump cards of the Radical Party. 
If that Party were in power, the lack of land and the importunity of 
the peasants would embarrass them even more than it now embarrasses 
the men of the old régime. But as they do not wield the power and 
have no hope of obtaining it soon, they will probably stand up for the 
peasants’ rights boldly, aggressively, and with all the recklessness which 
hatred of the Government untempered by personal responsibility can | 
' inspire. To capture the sovshiz on these lines is then a very easy 
task, Moreover, the peasant’s awe of the ruling classes is bound up 
with forms and symbols. He knows that the words of the rulers 
stand for deeds, and he sees the soldier and the sailor and the official 
bend their backs and lower their voices in presence of the “quality.” 
But when the Democrats have opened the sluice gates of their 
eloquence, and half-drowned the hapless magnates, who have beem 
heretofore hedged round with a sort of reflected majesty, in torrents of ` 
well-merited abuse, will the sentiments of veneration survive? When 
the peasant, who is naturally shrewd and observant, notes the dismay, 
the shame, the abasement of the grandees, who will then appear m 
the invidious rdfe of oppressors brought to judgment, will his servility 
stand the ordeal? I doubt it. 

There are no doubt certain questions which, if raised even in the 
first Duma, might split the Radical Party and array the peasants on. 
the Government’s side. And one of these is believed to be the truly 
abnormal status of the Jews. For if the bitter truth must be told, it 
is not only the Government that hitherto has kept that useful and ill- 
treated element of the population deprived of its rights? The common. 
people are often more hostile still, and an indirect proof of this. 
intolerant attitude may be found in the statement that the Jewish 
question, which was one of the very first on the Radical programme, 
will shortly be taken off, although over one-third of the members of 
the Central Committee are gentlemen of the Hebrew race. Why? 
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On tactical grounds, we are told. What that means, in plain language, 
is that the subject is highly contentious and had better be avoided. 
And this conclusion is borne out by what an experienced Jewish friend 
of mine recently said to me: “If equal rights were now offered to 
“us, I for one would advise my co-religionists to refuse them. The 
“population being unprepared for the change would probably manifest 
“its dissatisfaction by massacring thousands of unoffending Jews.” 

There are two moves by which the Tsar’s advisers might deprive 
the Opposition of its advantageous position. Either radically by 
calling the Democrats to power and thus compelling them to face the 
spirits which they have conjured up, or else partially by raising one 
of the contentious questions on which the Anti-Government Groups 
would be likely to split And one of these is commonly believed to 
be the Jewish demand for equal rights. In the first of these 
alternatives, however, the authorities would probably descry a number 
of serious perils, such as a misuse of power by the Democrats for the 
purpose of summoning a constituent assembly, and for that reason 
they will doubtless shrink from trying that experiment 

The Radical Party has been adjured by all true and level-headed ` 
friends of Russia to act slowly, deliberately and in a busmess-like way, 
for the sake of the nation whose destinies are in its hands. But self- 
mastery is difficult. For the Duma as a political lever is extremely 
imperfect. It might be made incomparably more efficient, if only... . 
On the other hand, if it appear probable that pains prematurely 
bestowed upon the instrument will create formidable obstacles to all 
legislative work, it might be wiser to get all the good from the Duma 
which that make-believe Parliament is capable of giving. Some men 
can carve wood more artistically with a common penknife than a 
professional wood-carver with all his perfected mstruments. Besides, 
it is essential that Parliamentary institutions should be firmly planted 
in the country., That the members of the Central Committee are not 
insensible to, considerations of this nature may be inferred from the 
credible statement that they have already temporarily thrown over 
many of the items of their original programme as useless ballast, in 
order to concentrate their efforts upon a few important points. 
Whether these pomts have been well chosen is not for outsiders to 
say, but if they include the abolition of capital punishment, a full 
amnesty for political crime, not excluding bomb outrages, and the 
Radical transformation of the Upper Chamber, the chances are that 
the first Session will see very little business done. 

The delegates will meet in the Tavrida Palace, and after a Te 
Deum, chaunted by some High Church dignitary, will listen to the 
speech from the throne, read by the official delegated by the Tsar to 
open the Duma. Then if the custom of foreign Parliaments be 
followed—and in politics Russians have not yet been characterised by 
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originahty—there will be a debate on the address which may unchain 
forces that even the leaders of the Democratic Party cannot curb. 
Here the first danger-point will have been reached, and at present 
nobody can see much ahead of that. The creator of the Duma, Count 
Witte, will, in all probability, no longer be at the helm of the ship of 
State, and whether M. Durnovo, who seems determined to stay on and 
weather the storm, will be able to steer clear of rocks and shoals, is a 
question to which there can be but ane answer 


E. J. DILLON. 
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L ENRY SIDGWICK: A Memoir, by A. S. and E. M S” 

(Macmillan and Co.), is a volume that will be received with 
gratitude and read with assiduity by the many admirers and followers 
of this distinguished scholar and thinker. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and 
Mrs. Sidgwick have performed their labour of love ın such a fashion 
that the volume is not only a memorial of a lovely and much loved 
personality, but is also an invaluable guide towards the under- 
standing of his posıtion as a philosopher and of his very considerable 
contribution to pure thought Henry Sidgwick was born on May 31st, 
1838, of pure Yorkshire parentage on both sides. in September, 
1852, he went, after a sound training, to Rugby, where he showed 
remarkable abilities, and in October, 1855, carried the first exhibition 
to Trinity College, Cambridge. Before the end of his second year 
he had won the Bell and the Craven scholarships, and in 1859 became 
a Wrangler, Senior Classic and Chancellor's Medallist and received his 
Fellowship. “Then, in the Michaelmas term, he settled down, at the 
“unusually early age of twenty-one, to his new life as an academic 
“teacher, which lasted, with only the intermission of a single term, for 
“forty-one years.” One other honour remains to be mentioned. In 
1857 he was elected a member of the society known as The Apostles. 
His connection with this famous little céterte of young thinkers had, 
he tells us, “More effect on his intellectual life than any one thing 
“that happenefl to him afterwards” The period from 185g to 1864 
1s import&@nt as showing the future philosopher first grappling with 
the questions of modern philosophy and with his own beliefs. He is 
(1861) “almost determined not to take orders,” though “I think I 
“could juggle myself into signing the Articles as well as anyone else.” 
He pleads (in the Times) for “a book written,in the spirit of Bishop 
“Butler,” in reply to “Essays and Reviews.” He refuses a mastership 
at Rugby because “I now my vocation in life to be not teaching 
“but study.” The spiritual crisis comes early and is never altogether 
dismissed. In 1862 he has “given up a good deal of my materialism 

“and scepticism, and come round to Maurice and Broad Church again.” 
I think one ought to begin by being a Theisi—to contemplate, I 
“mean, a Heart and Mind behind phenomena. The phrase ‘joy in 

“‘the Holy Ghost’ expresses a real mental phenomenon which has 
“been present in all ages of Christianity.” In 1862 he is determined 
“not to barter my intellectual birthright for a mess of mystical 
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“pottage.” In the next year “the unstable footing of Liberal 
“ Anglicanism” ceases to attract him. He determines te “write out 
“my views on Morals, as they are reaching a remarkable definiteness 
“as far as they go.” The Tiibingen school rouses his scorn: “This 
“Hegelian Christ!”; but at the same time he discovers that Renan’s 
great charm is that he is so “earnest”! In 1864 he meets at Lille 
the much scoffed-at Ewald, who proves to be a truly Christian 
philosopher, for he spends on his critic much valuable time and refuses 
to take any payment for it. Throughout this period Sidgwick seems 
extraordinarily old for hisage. He has lost “enthusiasm ” in the chill of 
a continuous intellectual life. The true enthusiasm was to come later. 
He was perhaps dissatisfied with his material achievements, for he 
wrote to his mother in 1866: “I think there was once a tide m my 
“affairs—a few years ago—which if I had taken might have led me to 
“oreatness,” and to H. G. Dakyns, “I shall never ‘burn upward to my 
“1 point of bliss?” In 1866 he is “coming to a state of mind which, if 
“it continues, will eventuate in complete practical reconciliation with 
“the Church.” He has “parted company with Mill” and Comte for 
ever, and philosophy is his principal occupation—the evolution of a 
“fundamental dualism.” 

In 1869 Sidgwick entered more tranquil waters. He bad thought 
out his personal spiritual problems, and could now begin to give his 
mind to the world. Between this year and 1876 he wrote his 
“Methods of Ethics” and played a most important part in the 
-promotion of women’s education at Cambridge. His services in this 
field of work will never be forgotten. They take a definite and 
important place in the history of English education. “The Methods 
“of Ethics” was published: in December, 1874. His appointment as 
Prelector of Moral and Political Philosophy at Trinity followed, 
and on April 4th, 1876, he married Miss E. M. Balfour, the sister of 
‘Mr Arthur Balfour. In 1883 Sidgwick was appomted to the chair of 
Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, shortly after the publication of his 
“Principles of Political Economy.” From 1883 till 1893 he was largely 
occupied with “general academic reorgamsation.” It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the value of this work. He realised as few others 
have realised the educational possibilities of a University as part of a 
‘National system. It is curious to note that, learned as Sidgwick was, 
he was not at all tempted to over-estimate the claims or usefulness of 
a select learned class. Writing of Lord Acton in 1885 he says, “He 
“dees not so much strike me as a remarkable man, but rather as a 
“man like most of us who get first-classes and fellowships, but one 
“whose youthful eagerness to learn has had fair and full play. And 
“vet, Cui Bono? since it seems very doubtful whether he will publish 
“anything.” This is a slight but good instance of Sidgwick's shrewd, 
clear insight into men and matters He knew very well how unpro- 
ductive the Acton type of intellect most often is. He himself was in 
no sense of that type. His life was a life of untiring industry. Book- 
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writing, lecturing and important administrative work were not enough 
for him. Throughout his life he had leisure for the most various kinds 
of intellectual pursuits, and had always time to spare for that 
recreation of the faithful intellectual doubter—psychical research. 
This volume sets before the reader in charming form a fascinating 
personahty—a man to whom duty was everything, a man who 
illustrated in the patience and serene hopefulness with which he saw 
the approach of untimely death the abiding principles of his hfe. 
“Life is very strange now: very terrible: but I try to meet it like a 
“man, my beloved wife aiding me. I hold on—or try to hold on— 
“to duty and love; and through love to touch the larger hope... . 
“Pray for me.” 
m s + + 7 

When we turn to “The Memoirs of Archbishop Temple” 
(Macmillan and Co.), written by seven friends and edited by Canon 
Sandford, we are faced by a very different personality. Though 
Frederick Temple, like Sidgwick, was (on his father’s side) of North- 
country origin, he had little of the placidity, though he had all the 
pertinacity, of the great Cambridge moralist. Mr. Birrell, in intro- 
ducing his Education Bill, referred to Dr. Temple as “a scholar, a 
“college tutor, a school inspector, a great headmaster, a Bishop of 
“Exeter, a Bishop of London, and an Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Those were the successive achievements of a life of untiring industry 
and extraordinary usefulness. He was born on November 30th, 1821, in 
Santa Maura, one of the Ionian Islands, where his father, Major Temple, 
held an official position. For twelve years he was taught by his mother 
—and stern teaching it was. “Freddy, don’t argue; do your work,” has 
indeed become almost a household phrase among mothers who teach. 
The family returned to England in 1830, and in 1834 Frederick was 
entered at Blundell’s School, Tiverton. By the aid of a scholarship 
and by dint of great family exertions he was able to pass to Balliol 
in 1839 His career there is traced with care and in detail by Dr. 
J. EL Wilson, who has collected all the possible evidence on this 
rather remote period. Dr. Hormby, the Provost of Eton, gives 
perhaps the most interesting contemporary evidence. “It used to be 
“said at Balliol (I know not with what degree of truth) that Temple 
“was the only man who had ever got a Double First without the help of a 
“coach.” His friends included Jowett, Clough, J. C. Shairp, Constantine 
Prichard, Matthew Arnold and Francis Palgrave. Dr. Hornby 
considers that he was to some extent influenced by Newman and the 
Parochial Sermons. He adds: “I saw very little of Temple in later life, 
“but from all that one heard of him his early characteristics underwent 
“little change. His earnestness, his immense industry, his frank and 
“hearty manner, his sincerity and singleness of purpose were the 
“same,... We....could see for ourselves something of his simple, 
“earnest, industrious and conscientious life.” 

Fhe second part of this Memoir is by Dr. H. J. Roby, and deals with 
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the Education Office Penod (1848-1857). It will be sufficient to say 
of this period that no student of the history of education im ‘the 
nineteenth century can afford to leave it unread. Mr. F. E. Kitchener, 
a former assstant master at Rugby, compiles the “Rugby Memoir 
“(1857-1869).” “His cheerfulness, his thoroughness and his 

“impartiality ” were the qualities that appealed to one of his boys. He 
certainly was a great educational force. A mathematician himself, he 
nevertheless declined to allow education to be subordinated to science 
instruction. “All education really comes from intercourse with other 
“minds,” and therefore literature must predominate. 


So far as the study selected can influence the result (and it would 
be absurd to deny that its influence must be great), that study will 
do so most which most familiarises a boy’s mind with noble thoughts, 
with beautiful images, with the deeds and the words which great men 
have done and said, and all others have admired and loved. 


To those who have thought that Dr. Temple was rough or even 
rude, I think a different opinion will come after reading the “Rugby 
“Memoir.” “I had just got into the Sixth Form when Dr. Temple 
“came to Rugby. Surely, seldom has there been a man so strong and 
“simple, so tender and true. He always treated us as if we were in all 
“respects what we ought to be. One day one of us, soon after he had 
“come, proved untrue to that trust. He began to talk to us about it; 
“but after a few words he put his head into his hands and broke down 
“utterly in tears.” (Canon J. H. Crowfoot.) The Rugby period shows 
us Dr. Temple as a great educationalist, a great educational 
administrator and a great educational reformer. He was, in fine, a 
preat headmaster who added to the standard of achievement set up 
by Arnold. Fhe toilsome but much loved work at Rugby was a 
fittng preparation for the arduous labour of diocesan work. Temple 
came to Exeter at a moment when a great educationalist was needed 
on the bench of bishops. This “profound critic of educ&tional methods 
“and aims” had at once to face the creation of the dual systetn imposed 
by the Act of 1870. It is to be regretted that the Church to-day has 
no such judicial champion in a crisis not less acute than that of 1870. 
Temple approached the Bill of 1870 with a clear vision of what was 
needed. He preferred the original form of the Bill “which allowed 
“Rate aid to ‘be granted to Voluntary Schools, and left with 
“School Boards the responsibility of deciding what the form of 
“religious instruction in the schools which they established should be.” 
It is not difficult to see what modifications he would have required in the 
Bill of 1906. Three quotations show us his views on the subject. 
“ Certainly no authority had a right to compel a parent to give to a 

“child, in any degree whatever, religious instruction of which the parent 
“disapproved.” “He thought for himself that the thing that was most 
“worth fighting for was that religious instruction should be given by 
“the schoolmasters—that was in reality the distinction between a 
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“religious and a secular school” “He wanted the schoolmaster as 
“part of his work, if possible, to put his mind to the religious 
“instruction.” He accepted the Cowper-Temple Clause, but objected 
to the way in which it was worked. “It became to him the symbol of 
“a compulsory undenominationalism which fettered religious freedom, 
“while it offered no security that religious instruction would be given 
“by men who believed the things that they taught, or that it would be 
“true to the essentials of Christianity.” How the bishop organised 
his great diocese, how he revived the Cornish See, how he strove for 
the larger life of the Church as exemplified m the conduct of its 
ministers and its laymen should be read in the admirable “Exeter 
“Memoir (1869-1885),” by Canon Sandford, his secretary at Exeter. 
His work on behalf of temperance and social purity will live long after 
him, while he ever inculcated by werd and example the highest 
spirituality. It is not possible here even to refer to his work in 
London (1885-1896), as recorded by Prebendary Bevan, and Canterbury 
(1896-1902), as set forth by Canon Spooner—the ceaseless labours of 
organisation, conferences, lectures, addresses, education, discipline, 
controversy, social questions, Parliament. His last effort was made in 
the House of Lords on behalf of education. He declared that “the 
“country will not have education without religious instruction.” This 
was on December 4th, 1902. Weakness made it impossible for him to 
conclude his speech, but he sent to the House the next day, by the 
present Primate, the message that he had wished to add to his speech 
the hope that all Churchmen would unite in seeing that the Act would 
inflict no hardship upon Nonconformists. It was a characteristic 


ending, and it was the last word, for on December a3rd the great 
Archbishop passed away. 


* + + +" 


The interest of the general reading public in abstract thought is no 
longer a negligible quantity if we may judge by the extraordinary 
output of books that deal with moral and religious philosophy. A 
curious wave of interest in the theory, history and philosophy of morals 
and religion is now passing over America and England, and it 1s accom- 
panied by a very significant revival, an almost medieval revival, of 
interest in both real and spurious religious mysticism. It 1s difficult to 
account for the movement, but it is probably in some way related to the 
wide extension of education, and the consequent curiosity as to funda- 
mental mysteries awakened in a vast thinking population. The words 
of Abelard in his Sic et, Non, “by doubting we come to inquiry; by 
“inquiry we perceive the truth,” represent a very general feeling to-day. 
I must briefly notice same of the books that figure forth this new 
movement. “Comparative Religion, its Genesis and Growth” (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh), by Mr. L. H. Jordan, a Canadian writer and a 
former lecturer on comparative religion at the University of Chicago, 
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is a closely printed volume of over six hundred pages It has an 
interesting introduction by Principal Fairbairn, who, in the course of 
commending this laborious work, tells us with much truth that :— 


Man never seems so base or so noble as in his Religions. ... 
The education of the race is accompanied by the struggle of the 
higher beliefs with the lower passions ; and as man rises to a higher 
level, his Religion tends to rise with him and to become worthier in 
form of what it isin essence. Till this highest of all possible unities 
has been reached, the form must frequently contradict the essence 
and the actual be a reproach to the ideal. 


In fact, both religion and morals are subject to the law of evolution, 
and Macaulay never made a greater mistake than when he declared m 
his essay on Ranke’s “History of the Popes,” that neither natural 
theology nor revealed religion partakes of the nature of progressive 
science. Mr. Jordan is anxious that none should reject “the claim of 
“Comparative Religion to be recognised as a separate and legitimate 
“science.” ‘There is no reason for such anxiety. The evolution of faith 
is as legitimate a subject for scientific investigation as the evolution of 
the physical characteristics of man. The proper study of mankind is the 
whole man. Comparative Religion is here described as “that Science 
* which compares the origin, structure and characteristics of the various 
“Religions of the world, with the view of determining their genuine 
“agreements and differences, the measure of relation in which they 
“stand to one another, and their relative superiority or inferiority when 
“regarded as types.” Elaborately has Mr. Jordan dealt with this great 
theme, which began, after the Reformation had altered the outlook of 
Europe, to take its place in the minds of men As he points ont, 
however, it was not until the mid-nineteenth century that it became, 
under the great influence of Dr. Max Müller, the subject of organised 
thought. In this volume will be found traced in ample detail the 
historical development of the movement. I turn to books of a: 
different type when I open “The Philosophy of Religion” (Macmillan 
and Co.), by Dr. Harald Höffding (translated from the German edition 
by Mr. B. E. Meyer), and the “Philosophy of Religion ” (Two volumes : 
Longmans, Green and Co.), by Dr. G. T. Ladd, some time Professor 
of Philosophy at Yale. The sub-title of this latter work—a contribu- 
tion of very real value to a particular and interesting aspect of modern 
philosophy—indicates its relationship to the movement of which I 
have written above. It is entitled, “A critical and speculative treatise 
“of man’s religious experience and development in the light of modem 
“cience and reflective thinking.” Religious experience—the subjective 
demonstration of a religious hypothesis—is the last word of the mystic 
as it is the first word of the philosopher. The philosophy of religion, 
says Dr. Ladd, “must be speculative upon a basis of experience,” and 
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we may therefore expect the philosopher to work back to the hypothesis 

from which the mystic starts. Dr. Ladd concludes that :— 
the history and psychology of the religious experience establishes, 
first, the universal and permanent character of the experience itself, 
and its worth and capacity for receiving the cnitical and reflective 
treatment of philosophy; second, that the supreme development 
hitherto reached by this experience presents it as a faith that the 
Being of the World is perfect Ethical Spirit; and, third, that this 
supreme development has also the faith that God, this perfect Ethical 
Spirit, stands toward man in the actual relations of Creator, Preserver, 
Moral Ruler, Redeemer, Revealer of Truth and Inspirer of a spiritual 
life for man, which is to be after the pattern of His own Life. 

Whether we accept this position or not, we find that here the 
philosopher has, in truth, consciously or unconsciously, worked back 
to the hypothesis-from which the mystic starts. It is a remarkable 
fact and vividly illustrates the relationship of modern philosophy and 
mysticism. In his second volume Dr. Ladd practically shows us the 
point of union of philosophy and mysticism, and certainly the results 
will be found very helpful to many who are troubled with philosophic 
doubts. Faith has led the philosopher to inquiry and has not been 
disappointed. When we tum to Dr. Héffding’s book we are faced by 
a different man and a different manner :— 

To live eternal life in the midst of time, that is the true immortality, 
whether or not there is any other immortality, The distinction 
between end and means falls away in such moments and in such 
strivings, as indeed it always disappéars whenever there is any true 
personal life. And with this vanishes also the distinction between 
religion and ethics, for the ethical includes the religious. 

Dr. Hoffding presents to us the problem of religious development as 
one that not only deserves but demands the same type of scientific 
treatment and examination as is given to the more mechanical problems 
of life Hg indeed endeavours to apply the analogues of natural laws 
in dealing with spiritual forces. The spiritual world 1s, after all, a 
natural world, and should be approached in the spırit of scientific 
inquiry. He endeavours to establish an hypothesis 


On the premiss that the conservation of value is The characteristic 
axiom of religion: . ... I use the expression ‘conservation of 
value ” in analogy with the expression ‘‘ conservation of energy,” so 
that the axiom asserts the continuous conservation of value through- 
out all transformations, 

The fundamental fact in all popular religions is, we are told, that 
nothing of spiritual value perishes out of the world. The hypothesis 
that Dr. Hoffding builds upon his premiss is that “faith in the 
“conservation of value [the principle involving such conservation 
“being God] is the essential element of all religion” He points 
out that the meaning of religion could not be to afford a 
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scientific explanation of existence; that the relation between value 
and reality is the sphere in which religious experience finds its home, 
and that religious faith is forced to consider this relation constant. 
“Thus there is an inner connection between religious experience and 
“religious faith on the one hand, and the assumption of the ‘con- 
“servation of value on the other.” An interesting position no doubt, 
but one (as Dr. Héffding himself realises) that offers many difficulties 
We do not know enough to build a scientific theory of religious 
developmeat—not enough either of the history of religion or of the 
progress of human thought. The philosophy of religion as expounded 
by this German thinker is sufficiently interesting, but he would be a 
bold critic who would declare that it is beyond criticism or even 
tentatively sound. The position, of the pure mystic is certainly one of 
preater strength, for he proposes to realise his hypothesis m his own 
life—-and sometimes very nearly succeeds, The philosophy of religion 
must be preceded by the natural philosophy of religion. The reasoner 
from experience will not find “an irreconcilable conflict between the 
“principles of authority and of personality.” The authority of the 
Voice Within as well as the authority of the Voice Without has been 
gladly accepted by the most diverse and distinguished personalities. 
+ v d 


\ v 


To turn from Dr. Hëffding to Aristotle is frankly a relief. Mr. 
Thomas Marshall, in his “Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct” (T. Fisher 
Unwin), has given the world an admirable and, I may almost say, á 
timely book. It is good to turn to an eternal influence like Aristotle 
from the somewhat stumbling and misty ethics of to-day. Anstotle, 
speaking at his School in the Lykæum at Athens towards the end of 
the fourth century before our era, anticipated most of our modem 
ethical theories, and was yet, to use the Arnoldian phrase in respect 
to what is interesting jn art, “particular, precise afd frm.” If we 
cannot say that Aristotle was also able to “convey a charnr and mfuse 
“delight,” we may believe that this is due to the fact that even the 
Nicomachzan Ethics is remote from the true representation of life, 
and that Aristotelian prose, despite the praise that Mr. Marshall 
bestows upon it, is not by any means the highest effort of Greek literary 
art. But Mr. Marshall has made a bold and I might even say a 
successful attempt “to present Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable shape.” 

In a general introduction he has summarised the ethical contentions 
of the Ethics, he has particularly introduced the several chapters with 
illuminating comment, and has. quite admirably paraphrased the text, 
‘modernising its illustrations and so giving-the concepts a familar 
application. He wisely declines to make any attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, to place within one intellectual fold the Platonic concept 

-of an absolute standard in morals, the Aristotelian concept of a variable 


‘standard dependent on social praise or blame, the Kantian concept of 
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Duty formally determined by Reason, and other more modern concepts 
based on the pattern laid up in heaven or on the pattern evolved on 
earth, or on an imitation (to use the mystic formula) of the pattern on 
the Mount But despite Mr. Marshall’s enviable caution, it would be 
idle to disregard a curious trend of modern speculation, the tendency on 
the part of modem Aristotelians and modern Platonists to drift towards 
a ground of reconciliation supplied by semi-mystical thinkers who are 
under the influence of both the Lykzwum and the Academy. Anstotle’s 
position is that man is a social animal and happiness is the final goal 
of his efforts. There are two forms of happiness :— 

The application of pure reason to the data of necessary truth 
produces ‘complete happiness,” a state regarded by Aristotle [as Mr. 
Marshall tells us without a smile] as exceptional, whilst the exercise 
of practical intelligence on things immersed in matter and subject to 
the disturbing and incalculable influence of necessity and chance and 
to the refractory nature of matter itself, constitutes “happiness for 
man” regarded as a compound being obliged to work in the sphere 
of probability. This lower and purely human happiness is the end of 
conduct or practical life; perfect happiness is the’end of the theoretic 
life, an ideal corresponding to what we call the religious life. 

Now, though Aristotle chose to consider only or chiefly the second 
type of happiness, the practical happiness that we can acquire in the 
light of common day, and evolved for that purpose his golden 
Doctrine of the Mean which Kant, not altogether pertinently, criticised 
on the ground that it distinguishes between vice and virtue from the 
quantitative instead of the qualitative point of view, yet it is open 
even to an Aristotelian to abolish the distinction between the two 
kinds of happiness. Both belong to man as a social animal, and if 
society can evolve or produce a being who realises “complete 
“happiness,” the distinction, as a fundamental fact, is abolished, and 
the ethical congepts of Plato, Aristotle and Kant are on common 
ground. The mystical Christian thinkers claim that the philosophical 
hypothesis as to such a being is confirmed by the appearance of Christ 
upon the earth, and that the Imitation of Christ will reconcile 
“complete happiness” and “happiness for man” in the same way 
that the perpetual revelation of Christ explains or abolishes the 
dualism that the universe appears to involve. This is too great an 
issue to discuss in these brief notes, but it is one that the modern 
mind dimly weloomes as involving a larger hope than is offered by pure 
idealism or pure empiricism. Men fain would touch and handle an 
eternal pattern. Such a book as Dr. Edward Westermarck’s “ The Origin 
“and Development of the Moral Ideas” (Macmillan and Co.), shows 
how the modern mind is seeking ethical truth along the inspiring road 
of experiment. The Greek mind was ever making bricks without 
straw. It knew perfectly well that all depends upon data, but neither 
Plato nor Aristotle set to work systematically to secure the data upon 
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which all the reasoning structure depends. To us inquiry 1s dependent 
on experiment, but this is a post-Renaissance conception, The 
extraordinary intellectual activity of the middle ages knew nothing of 
this conception despite the protests of Gerbert (Pope Sylvester IL), 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon. To-day we hope to touch the 
ideal by way of the ladder of experiment. In order to make a study 
of the moral concepts, Dr. Westermarck takes us through an examina- 
tion into the nature and origin of the moral emotions and the relation 
between those emotions and the moral concepts, and then leads us to 
the things that are the subject of moral judgments, and to the things 
which are supposed to be a matter of indifference to the moralist. 
This is really to investigate, as Dr. Westermarck says, “the moral 
“consciousness of mankind at large. It consequently involves the 
“survey of an unusually rich and varied field of research—psycho- 
“logical, ethnographical, historical, juridical, theological” It is rightly 
pointed out that this is too large a field for one plough, but still the 
attempt is very valuable as indicating the only method of investigation, 
and Dr. Westermarck, in his four years’ sojourn among the natives of 
Morocco, has collected non-European anthropological data and tnbal 
customs that throw much light on his subject. 

Dr. Westermarck, holding with Aristotle that there are no general 
moral truths, declares that the object of ethics “can only be to study 
“the moral consciousness as a fact.” It is significant that he applauds 
the doctrine of ethical subjectivism, for it brings him, all unconsciously, 
into the school of the Johannine Platonists who, starting from the 
belief that the kingdom of God is within us, go on to reconcile the 
Internal and the External Voices. Investigations into the attitude of 
uncivilised races have convinced Dr. Westermarck “that society is 
“the birthplace of the moral consciousness; that the first moral 
“judgments expressed, not the private emotions of isolated individuals, 
“but emotions which were felt by the society at lasge; that tribal 
“custom was the earliest rule of duty. . . . The savage strictly 
“complies with the Hegelian command that no man must have a 
“private conscience.” This does not contradict his fundamental 
assumption “that moral emotions lie at the bottom of all moral 
“judgments” since “custom is a moral rule only on account of the 
“indignation called forth by its transgression. . . . Moral emotions 
“remain to the last public emotions . . . punishment is essentially an 
“expression of public indignation.” It is not against the thing done, 
but against the person who does it, that we feel indignation. Now, if 
all this is true, and the evidence drawn from all types of society is 
most convincing, it would seem possible to state a general principle 
- underlying both ethics and ethical progress Dr. Westermarck holds 
that the doctrine of vicarious merit is not just, yet the doctrine of 
vicarious operation seems to offer a general solution of the problems 
that spring from the data which he has painfully accumulated. Men 
have always recognised in some degree the solidarity of society ; that 
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every act done affects not only the doer, but all his neighboura, They 
have seen that the good or evil effect of any act falls upon all Here, 
then, we at once have a theory of human progress and therefore of 
the evolution of human morals. Morals may have a beginning small 
as a mustard-seed—inconvenience to a minute community; the idea 
of right and wrong has taken root. Christ extended the idea of 
neighbourhood to the whole world. Therefore, for the minute 
community substitute the entire human race, and we attain at the 
end of the evolution a code of conduct indistinguishable from general 
moral truths and, since action and re-action are equal and opposite, 
and energy is always conserved, the individual, as well as society at large, 
becomes the depository of these truths. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
that a moral and religious as well as a physical and intellectual being 
is gradually evolved? Bishop Butler (I quote from the admirable 
edition of “The Analogy of Religion Natural and Revealed,”—J. M. 
Dent and Co.—recently edited for the “Everyman’s Library,” with an 
illuminating introduction, by the Rev. Ronald Bayne, the learned 
editor of the fifth book of Hooker’s “Ecclesiastical Polity ”) holds that 
the Christian Dispensation, no less than the course of nature, has been 
carried on by general laws. The evolutionary process is everywhere 
at work, and it is working with an end, if not a pattern, in view. 
This reference to the new edition of Butler compels me to mention in 
passing two other volumes of this admirable “library "—*Latimer’s 
“Sermons,” with an introduction by Canon Beeching, and Frederick 
W. Robertson’s * Sermons on Religion and Life,” with a commendation 
by Canon Barnett Both should be re-read by all interested in the 
movement to which I have referred. 


+ + * + 

I must pass from divine philosophy in order briefly to refer to a very 
ing as wẹll as a really learned book, “The Legend of Fair 
“Helen” (John Murray), by Dr. Eugene Oswald, the secretary to the 
_English Goethe Society. Here we have gathered together in golden 
sequence all the more important references in literature, ancient, 

medieval and modern, to:— 

we . the face that launched a2 thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ” 

Dr. Oswald is as much, as youthfully, in love with his deathless 
subject as evere were Patroclus, Menelaos and Paris Indeed, as 
Aphrodite lured Paris from the “beautiful-browed ” Œnone to “lovely 
“haired Helen ” of Sparta, so has the spirit of literature lured the writer 
of this monograph from the broad-browed wisdom of Weimar to the 
unearthly beauty of that destroyer of men. But Goethe is lured as 
well as Dr. Oswald, and Weimar is left desolate. It is impossible to 
quote from and difficult to criticise a volume that is essentially a book 
of quotations and selections. Here these are, moreover, so happily 
brought together that criticism is out of the question. The reader is 
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compelled to go forth with Dr. Oswald and seek Helen for himself im 
the books of the Mighty. 


d e d v 


There are twe other books which call for comment here, one light 
and delightful, the other learned beyond the ordinary learnmg of men. 
The first is “Letters to My Boys: An Australian Judge and Ex- 
“Premier on His Travels in Europe,” by Sir James Penn Boucaut, 
. K.C.M.G. (Gay and Bird) Travellers’ letters are not always readable ; 
if they are written for publication they are stilted or self-conscious, and 
if they are not written for publication they are rarely worthy of 
publication. Sir James Boucaut’s letters are a golden exception to a 
sadrule. They are perfectly spontaneous, they are irresistibly readable 
and would form a most delightful guide and companion to anyone 
travelling either in England or on the Continent. The descriptions of 
places are conscientious to a degree, are direct impressions written 
within an hour or two of the visit described, and convey a sense of 
reality that is rareindeed. There are elaborate descriptions of English 
towns and English scenery written with the same care and sense of 
freshness as appear in the accounts of Continental scenes and towns. 
Any reader of the book will at once begin his travels at home, and see 
the wonders and beauties of England with the same boyish delight 
that inspired these letters. Moreover, the things that are unknown to 
this Australian Judge in respect to manners and methods of travelling 
are scarcely worth knowing. He has reduced the science of travelling 
to a fine art. His book is a treatise thereon. 


+ + * + 


The other work to which I must devote a few lines, not certainly of 
criticism, is, “Kummer’s Quartic Surface,” by the late Dr. R W. E T. 
Hudson (Cambridge University Press). I do so in order to pay a 
tribute of respect to a' great contemporary mathematjcian snatched in 
all the wealth of his ripening powers from the world of 
thought which he seemed destined so eminently to adorn. The sole 
fruit of his extraordinary gifts is this remarkable investigation into the 
schocl of surfaces and curves first considered by the Berlin Mathe- 
matician, Ernst Eduard Kummer, who died in 1893. It will not add 
to the information of many to say that the general Kummer surface 
is a surface of the fourth order with isolated point singularities, but the 
few who are competent to speak of the value of the work, such as its 
editor, Mr, H. F. Baker, “can judge what devotion, what acumen, went 
“to the making of a book of such strength and breadth” Mr. Hudson's 
brilliant career at Cambridge was well known to all mathematicians, 
and his death at the early age of twenty-eight, as a result of a fall whilst 
climbing in Wales, will long be mourned. In his early death and the 
brilliancy of his powers he may be compared to the great Abel 
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OUR AUAILIARY FORCES. 


In the event of war with one or more Naval Powers, how 
should the Regular Forces be assisted by the Auxiliary 
Forces and by the People of the United Kingdom ? 


PART L 
INTRODUCTION. 


N essential preliminary to attempting the solution of the problem 
A which forms the subject of this article, is to state the various 
conditions under which we might have to encounter the suggested 
event, and [ believe that every imaginable situation (apart from the 
actual potentialities of our land forces themselves and the patriotism 
of the people), is ıncluded in the following series. 

Be it assumed that :— 

(1) The enemy has won command of the sea and can also attack by 
land some portion of British territory. 

(2) The enemy has won command of the sea, but except by virtue 
of sea-power cannot invade any British territory. 

(3) Decisive naval operations have not yet taken place, but the 
enemy has it in his power to attack by land important British 
territory. 

(4) Decisive, naval operations have not yet taken place, but the 
enemy cannot invade any Bnitish territory by land 

(5) The Bntish have won the command of the sea, but important 
British territory hes open to attack by lend. 

(6) The British have won command of the sea, and the enemy 
cannot invade by land. 

In the circumstances suggested by situations (1) and (2), it would be 
waste of time to consider any question in reference to our land forces, 
because there could be no opportunity for their employment, udless 
the enemy should, quite superfluously, decide upon invading the 
United Kingdom. At all events, whether an actual invasion were 
successful or not, our fate would have been already sealed from the 
moment that, in a naval sense, it had become permanently possible to 
make the attempt. In situations (3) and (4) we should probably be 
altogether unable, and certainly not without grave risk, to despatch 
an army by sea until after our navy had gained the mastery; and in 
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the case of situation (4), there would be no occasion for us to do so, 
unless to aid anally. In situation (5), military reinforcements would 
naturally be required, and the need for them would most probably 
have become urgent before the necessary superiority at sea could have 
been established. Even, however, if the enemy had meanwhile made 
the most of his opportunities and obtained considerable advantages, 1t 
does not follow, provided our land forces are sufficiently powerful, that 
we should eventually find ourselves unequal to expelling him from the 
territories he had occupied. In situation (6) the object of any military 
expedition contemplated by us could only be for the purpose of 
invading hostile territory, or bringing aid to an ally; therefore, unless 
our ally were in sore straits, there would be no cause for haste (except 
on financial grounds), and operations might safely be postponed until 
any available reserve forces had been rendered fully efficient for war. 

Granting, then, the approximate accuracy of the assertions hitherto 
‘made, it would appear that in the case of the British Empire it ig of 
greater importance to have land forces numerically sufficient for the 
war than that any large proportion of them should be so perfectly 
trained in times of peace as to be forthwith fit for service immediately 
after mobilisation. Thus the latent potentialities of the auxiliary 
forces are at once brought to our notice. The Navy, not the Army, is 
not only our first line of defence, but also of offence. It is perfectly 
evident that whatever the nature of the military operations that may 
be for us desirable or essential, sea power is the basis from which 
the solution of the problem must needs be attempted. It is clear that 
when the British Navy has victoriously established its command of 
the sea, then, and not until then, can we upon the one hand transport 
at will such troops as may be at our disposal to whatever theatre of 
war; and can the ocean highways be at the same time closed against 
our adversaries. Thus, from the moment that our Navy is in a 
position to guarantee safe conduct by sea to our owm Army, we shall, 
ipso facto, have also obtained complete immunity for ous Home and 
Colonial territories against any serious invasion from over-sea. But, 
per contra, if the enemy should succeed in overwhelming the British 
Navy, or be in such superior force that an invasion of the United 
Kingdom has, in a naval sense, become practicable, there would 
remain no hope for us, whether the invasion actually took place or not, 
because, although supplies would doubtless contmue to reach our 
shores, we should in course of time become unable te pay for them at 
war prices, and thus, virtually, be starved into subjection, unless a 
sufficiently powerful ally should come to the rescue. 

The conclusion last arrived at is, of course, a perfectly obvious one ; 
yet it seems worth while to quote in support of it the views of a notable 
statesman. Mr. Cobden is not indeed famous as a naval or military 
authority, but as one who devoted himself to the careful study of 
national problems. Opinions may differ ever so widely as to the 
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soundness of his views upon Fiscal policy, yet few persons 
would venture to deny that he was a man of exceptional ability and 
learning. On the question of national defence, Mr. Cobden wrote* :— 
“If an enemy is our master at sea, so as to be enabled to land an army 
“and keep open his communications, he is capable of blockading us 
“and starving us into subjection. We are lke a garrison afloat, and 
“our existence depends on our communications by sea ‘ being 
“kept open.” 

These words of Mr. Cobden appear to me to put the elements of 
our case into a nutshell For the food we eat we depend, to the extent 
of three-fourths of our annual supplies, upon imports from over-sea, 
and also for a very large proportion of the raw materials for our 
manufactures. Consequently with the loss of sea-power our 
subjection follows as a matter of course—so far at all events as 
concerns our unaided capability of offering further resistance. 

I now believe myself to be in a position to present a series of 
postulates, upon the acceptance. of which will absolutely depend 
the value of the proposals which J shall hereafter make in reference 
to how, in my opinion, the regular forces should be assisted by the 
auxiliary forces and by the people of the United Kingdom in the 
event of war with one or more Naval Powers. 

Let it be granted that :— 

(1) The defence of the United Kingdom is principally a naval 
question; land forces can for this avail us little, except to prevent 
serious injury being occasioned by “raids” and to maintain public 
confidence in the absence of local protection by the Navy. 

(2) ‘The defence of the British Empire, as a whole, is also based 
upon the Navy, because without naval superiority our military forces, 
however numefous or efficient, cannot be transported by sea for 
offensive or defensive operations. l 

(3) In order that we may obtain full value from our Navy, it is 
requisite that a large proportion of it shall always be kept upon a war 
footing (as is actually the case), and that the remainder shall be 
capable of very rapid and efficient mobilisation. (Measures intended 
to secure the latter advantage have recently been adopted, and they 
appear to be suitable.) 

(4) “The purpose for which we require land forces is to furnish an 
eficient complement to the Navy, to undertake operations which, 
because “ironclads cannot climb hills,” the Navy is unable to attempt. 

(5) But because, in contradistinction to Continental Powers, the 
Navy is our “first line of defence,” a large regular army is unnecessary 
to us, our requirements being limited to the maintenance of the 
necessary garrisons abroad in time of peace, and a moderate force in 
addition to bear the brunt of the first onset, offensively or defensively, 
in the event of war. 


* From Captain Macquold’s" Strategy Ilustrated by British Campaigns,” page 245. 
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(6) It is, however, readily conceivable that in certain conditions 
we might be compelled to employ a very large force, but it is in our 
case sufficient to have the greater part of the requisite numbers merely 
“in waiting,” while relying upon the Navy to give us time to complete 
the preparation of hitherto only partially trained troops. 

(7) The regular troops employed on permanent garrison duty 
abroad, and for small wars, etc., must necessarily be raised by voluntary 
enlistment, and for comparatively long periods of service with the 
colours; but assuming the power to employ additional troops to be 
necessary to Imperial and national defence, the required reserve 
army must be raised by compulsory methods if adequate numbers 
cannot be obtained voluntarily. In my opinion it is perfectly feasible 
to raise a sufficient reserve army without any need to resort to com- 
pulsory service; but in order to achieve this most desirable result it 
is necessary that the conditions of service shall be so arranged that 
they shall not unduly interfere with the civil occupations of officers 
and men. 

I do not overlook the obvious fact that for the defence of—tfor 
example—India, 100,000 men promptly despatched to the seat of 
war might be of much greater value than half a million undergoing a 
final preparation in the United Kingdom previously to proceeding 
later on to the front. Damage that might prove irreparable is quite 
imaginable as the result of delay in massing adequate forces on the 
frontier. But it is notorious that we have not at the present time an 
army powerful enough, numerically or otherwise, to assure the defence 
of India. I very much doubt whether we could now despatch from 
our shores (assuming the naval conditions to permit) so many as 
100,000 men within six weeks. Supposing however that it is in our 
power to do this: where are the requisite reinforcements to strengthen 
and maintain the field army at the front? A perhaps natural reply 
of course is that contingents would be furnished by tke Colonies, that 
the Militia would do as it has always done, and that large numbers 
of Volunteers and Imperial Yeomanry would also come forward. If 
the Russo-Japanese War has taught any lesson, that lesson consists 
in a complete exposure of the South African fallacy that the 
undisciplined valour of hastily raised levies can be relied upon in a 
contest with the trained troops of a great military Power. Moreover 
the weakly boys who served to swell the numbers of the Militia in 
South Africa, and who answered the purpose for avhich they were 
intended, holding posts upon the lines of communication, would be 
utterly useless in India, except to find extra work for the already 
over-taxed strength of the doctors. Nor must we forget that the 
supply of such auxiliary troops is very limited in any case, and an 
. unknown quantity besides. We require to know exactly what military 
means are at our disposal, and the value of them. No reliance what- 
ever should be placed upon troops not already organised in their 
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tactical units, or at all events immediately answerable to the call of 
duty. To argue otherwise is to approve the fatuous conduct of the 
Carthaginians, who rose patriotically indeed when it was too late, 
but only to pay the penalty of having previously failed to prepare 
against their day of trial. 

To me it appears that the military essentials for us are :— 

(1) A moderate force of regulars of much better quality than we 
now possess, and capable of being despatched on service within a 
fortnight from the order to mobilise. 

A. force of, say, 70,000 thus promptly embarked would be a more 
valuable reinforcement to India than 100,000 embarking a month later. 

(2) An organised army of reserve, say 500,000 strong, trained in 
times of peace to such an extent that any required proportion of it 
would, within two months, be fit for service at the front, or forthwith 
to relieve regular garrisons abroad or serve on the lines of com- 
munication. 

It is of course obvious that to have, in addition to a Navy as strong 
as we now have, a regular army as large and as good as that of 
Germany would represent ideal conditions under which we should 
never have war, because none would dare to interfere with us We 
do not, however, inhabit Utopia, and this ideal is quite unattainable. 

The total sum which we can afford to spend upon our armed forces 
has, necessarily, somewhere a limit; the Navy is the essential element 
of our security, and upon it we must therefore spend whatever it may 
cost to procure the requisite naval strength; but to the Army, on the 
contrary, we can devote only the balance remaining for the purpose, 
and must therefore be content with the best army that can be had 
for the available money. Hence something falling very far short of 
the ideal must be accepted with thankfulness. 

A regular army strong enough to meet all our Imperial needs being 
beyond our reach, it behoves us to consider how the auxiliary forces 
can be utilised so as to give the most efficient aid to the regulars, 
and how the people of the United Kingdom can best strengthen the 
hands of the military authorities during the stress of war with a 
formidable adversary. 


PART IL 


PROPOSALS. 

In dealing with,the actual problem discussed in this article I propose 
first to consider the potentialities of our military organisation as it 
now stands, and then to offer my suggestions for its improvement. 

SOLUTION L 
Our Military Organisation Being as it Now Stands. 


Be it assumed that the naval situation is sufficiently favourable, 
and that we are therefore in a position to embark troops for over-sea 
service. I think that by dealing with the question upon the above 
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assumption, the greater matter, the offensive, will include the lesser, 
the defensive; because the troops prepared for the former would or 
should be equally capable of undertaking the latter;- and so also in 
the case of suggestions made in reference to the co-operation of the 
general public In a word, we are supposing the existence of the 
conditions presented in situations (5) or (6) on the first page of 
Part L The other situations need not be considered, because our 
proceedings would naturally be based upon the hope or belief that 
the conditions of (5) or (6) would be those with which we should have 
to deal as the outcome of (3) or (4), and should situations (1) or (2) 
be encountered, we should bė in a hopeless case whatever our military 
precautions. 

What we propose to do must necessarily depend upon the means 
available for the purpose. Our assets are as follows. 


The Regular Forces. 


(1) The regular forces quartered in the United Kingdom are the 
only troops whom the authorities have at present the power to 
despatch for service abroad. After deducting the instructional staff 
and recruits at depôts, immature lads and men in hospital or other- 
wise unfit for service, and to the remainder adding the entire Army 
Reserve, the result of mobilisation would probably be a force 
amounting at a sanguine estimate to 120,000 officers and other ranks, 
and it is to be feared that public opinion would be opposed to the 
despatch of the whole force beyond the seas, at least until after 
the auxiliary forces were considered capable of undertaking what is 
rather generally implied by the term “Home Defence.” In any case, 
however, the great majority of the infantry battalions would for some 
time be unfit for Serious war, owing. to the proportion of reservists 
required to complete them to war strength being too large to be 
readily assimilated The utmost that we could do, m my opinion, 
with regular troops would be to have one fairly goéd Army Corpa— 
ready for embarkation within a fortnight after the order tb mobilise, 
a second about a fortnight later, and a third after a further interval of 
about three weeks. There would then have been utilised all the military 
units available for service otherwise than by their own consent. 
Consequently we should be compelled to rely upon supplementing the 
force in the field by drawing upon the patriotism of the auxiliary 
forces and of able-bodied recruits obtained from the civil population. 

The Militia. 

(2) The Militia has always responded loyally when invited to 
volunteer for service, and would probably do so again; but although 
there are, on paper, 124 battalions, as well as artillery and engineer 
units, it is an unfortunate fact that with few exceptions the various 
corps are terribly weak, several battalions numbering less than 300 of 
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all ranks. Thus the actual value of the Militia is seriously discounted, 
even without taking mto account the fact that a considerable pro- 
portion of the so-called mem are weakly boys of 15 or 16 years of 
age, who for service in almost any climate except South Africa would 
be worse than useless, and would consequently require to be left at 
home. However, the Militia is a force which can be relied upon to 
volunteer for service by battalions (such as they are), and therefore it 
has considerable value. 

Selecting first the strongest battalions and inducing ex-soldiers of 
mature age, such as formed the Royal Reserve Regiments of 1900, 
to engage for temporary service with the Mulrtia, and amalgamating 
the two or three weak battalions of a ternitorial regiment in provisional 
battalions, I think that we could count upon procuring 40 to 45 Militia 
battalions of 800 to 1,000 strong, provided that the war was a 
suficiently popular one to cause the Militia forces to volunteer 
practically em bloc for foreign service. 

Strengthened by such aid from the Militia, we could proceed to 
releve a certain number of Regular battalions at foreign stations and 
have the latter thus set free for service with the field army, whilst 
Militia battalions could also be sent to the seat of war for duty upon 
the lines of communication, and thus increase the number of Regulars 
actually at the front. In the case of war on the Indian frontier it 
would be necessary to utilise for garnson duty in India herself only 
such Militia battalions as might be found approximately equal to 
the physical standard of the average Regular battalions in that 
country, and also fairly well trained and commanded. The weedings 
from the Militia would serve to form “provisional battalions” for 
garrison duty in the British Isles, companies being formed from the 
men belonging to the various territorial regiments, the young soldiers, 
invalids, etc, left behind by the line battalions being incorporated 
in the same units. Great efforts should be made to induce ex-non- 
commissioned @fficers of the Regular Army to rejoin for service with 
the provisfmnal units. The inefficency of the provisional battalions of 
the line during the late war was caused even more by the scarcity of 
competent sergeants and corporals than by that of officers fit to 
command the companies. During the war, the depdts should be 
closed except as recruiting stations, and the entire staff not already on 
service in the field be utilised for duty with the provisional battalions. 
Provisional battalions and depéts, concurrently maintained as traming 
establishments, merely ruin each other. I do not think that the 
Militia artillery and engineers should be invited to volunteer as units 
for active service, but rather to engage individually for service during 
the war with the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, and in case of 
the artillerymen also with the Royal Marine Artillery. 

In the event of hostilities being protracted and a scarcity of soldiers 
resulting, it might not impossibly become needful to enforce the 
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“Ballot” for the Muitia. But a man thus compulsorily enlisted could 
scarcely be compelled to serve outside the United Kingdom with a 
unit which had volunteered for service before he had become a 
member of it. The value of employing the “Ballot” is consequently 
limited, since it would be for over-sea service that all but the 
Volunteers would chiefly be required. Even assuming situation 6 
(Part L), it is very doubtful whether a satisfactory peace could be 
obtained without the aid of strong military as well as naval pressure. 
There is no Power which would suffer equally with ourselves from 
the mere prolongation of hostilities, and unless we proved ourselves 
capable of making good use of the facilities for attack by land placed 
at our disposal by our naval superiority, the state of war might be 
prolonged almost interminably, with the result that the apparent 
advantages of our naval victories would be counterbalanced by 
financial loss 


The Volunteers. 


(3) The problem in connection with the employment of the 
Volunteers in case of “Imminent National Danger” is complicated by 
the dificulty of reconciling the effectual performance of the duties 
required of the force with the necessity to avoid, as far as possible, 
withdrawing the officers and men from their work in civil life. If 
so-called “Field Armies” are organised, the result must necessarily be 
a withdrawal of the men from their own localities. I do not see that 
field armies are of any use. The invasion question bas already been 
dealt with, and I need not labour that point now. Suffice it to say 
that with the advent of conditions under which field armies of any 
sort would be required to fight in the United Kingdom, the result 
of the battles fought would be immaterial, since the command of the 
sea having necessarily been lost beforehand, our subjection must in 
any case follow. 

In my opinion the proper use of the Volunteers’ is to employ 
them for the purposes of coast defence against raids, the toast line 
of the United Kingdom being divided into sections of varied extent 
according to the facilities or difficulties presented by each to the 
landing of a “raid,” and the volunteer forces within the 
“Hinterland” of each section being organised for the defence of 
that section in particular. Reinforcements for any section should 
be drawn, if required, from central districts situaced further inland 
in the heart of the country. Under such an arrangement the bulk 
of the men might carry on their accustomed occupations during the 
day, and be assembled by companies each evening for drill or 
exercises; only a small proportion of the troops in each defensive 
section being kept assembled in constant readiness to get under 
arms at a moment’s notice. The hardship would thus be small and 
the efficiency for the required service sufficient. 
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Much has been said about the urgent need for the creation and 
organisation of supply and transport services for the Volunteers. In 
my opimon any attempts in such direction in times of peace would 
be sheer waste of money. In time of war a suitable waggon, properly 
horsed, should be held in readiness near the armoury of every rural 
company, or, in the case of town corps, the necessary number near 
the headquarters, merely for the purpose of conveying blankets, reserve 
ammunition and three days’ supplies of “iron rations” to the ralway 
station or direct to the coast. Beating off a raid would usually be an 
affair of short duration—probably a matter of only a few hours, 
certainly so if the defensive organisation were good. It should be 
possible, by means of the telegraph and signals, to call up the troops 
of a coast defence section, so that every company, however scattered, 
should be assembled in an hour, every man to bring with him 
food for the day. Ammunition should be kept packed in the men’s 
pouches, and the blankets of each squad ready rolled in bundles. 
The railway arrangements should include the maintenance of sufficient 
rolling stock, always available, and ordinary traffic would, of course, 
be suspended at once on the alarm being given But a considerable 
proportion of the troops would be able to reach, by march route, any 
point in their section of coast line within, say, three hours, and those 
from a distance would furnish reserves coming up, train after train, 
to support the fight. It should be undérstood that on an alarm being 
given all sections should be held in readiness to assemble at their 
company or battalion rendezvous, so as to be ready in case the first 
appearance of the enemy might have been only a feint But only 
the troops of the section or sections off the coast of which the 
enemy had arrived should actually march to meet him, unless outside 
assistance were demanded or the enemy landed within a certain stated 
distance of the flank of an adjacent section. Naturally, although it 
would be desirable to meet the enemy with the largest possible force 
‘in the shortest possible time, it would be ridiculous that, in the 
process, any coast sections should be denuded of troops and the 
enemy thus given an opportunity. Reinforcements required for a 
section should, as aforesaid, be obtained from further inland, whence 
urban battalions, etc, could very rapidly be brought by rail. 

In my opinion, we ‘have, in the defence of our coasts against raids, 
the whole duty of the Volunteers, guå Volunteers, be it under the 
existing army organisation or under any other that could be devised. 
I also think that whether the Regulars and Militia had or had not 
already proceeded on service abroad, the coast defences should be the 
business of the Volunteers. The troops awaiting embarkation would 
need all their time to perfect themselves by final training for the 
task before them, and should not be subject to interruptions, merely 
because two cruisers and half a dozen transports had appeared off 
Clacton. 
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There is, however, another use for the Volunteers. The companies 
raisec for service with territorial battalions in South Africa, and also 
the composite battalion of City Imperial Volunteers, were quite 
valuable aids to the Regular Army. The same thing should be 
repeated, but the men should be more carefully selected. Itis useless 
to accept immature lads, however keen to serve their country, or 
men who are not reasonably good shots and sufficiently trained to be 
able to take their places in the ranks without proving a cause of 
tactical inconvenience. In any case, however, the Volunteer force 
having been raised for purposes of home defence only, no attempt 
should be made to obtain the services of Volunteer units for the 
purposes of foreign wars; of individual volunteers, upon the contrary, 
the larger the number coming forward to offer their services the better. 


The Imperial Yeomanry. 

(4) There is a tendency to regard the “Imperial” Yeomanry 
merely as a home defence force. Such can scarcely have been the 
view of the authorities In my opinion the Yeomanry should be 
invited to volunteer by regiments, or, failing this, each regiment should 
furnish one or more squadrons to be incorporated in composite 
regiments farmed from the Yeomanry of adjacent counties. It would, 
however, depend upon the locality as well as upon the importance 
of a war whether the services of the Yeomanry would be required or 
not. For example, in case of a war in defence of India, ıt is probable 
that the available Regular cavalry, British and native, reinforced by 
the Regular cavalry regiments at home, would be sufficient for the 
purpose. We do not contemplate defending India upon the plains 
of that country, but upon its mountainous frontier, where a very 
numerous force of mounted troops would not be required. 


The Civilian Population. 

The d:rections in which the civil population can as8ist the Naval 
and Military Forces of the Empire are few, but they are Mmportant. 
First and foremost, Party politics must be set aside, and the 
enormities of the Party in power merely noted for use at a future 
time, when the destinies of the nation were not immediately at 
stake. The public must further make up its mind to learn from the 
daily newspapers only such news as the authorities might think fit to 
communicate for publication. The full liberty of the Press is 
irreconcilable with successfully making war, and the ‘punishment of 
the editor of any newspaper who published unauthorised intelligence 
should be so severe as to act as a complete deterrent. 

Finally, every able-bodied man who is not the bread-winner of 
his family should be willing, if called upon, to join some branch of 
His Majesty’s forces, and give his mind to learning, with the least 
possible delay, how to fight efficiently for bis country, and having 
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done so do his best to secure early despatch to the seat of war. 
Married men, and surplus bachelors should join the Volunteers to 
fill the vacancies created by the men who have proceeded on active 
service. The motto of the entire nation must be, “England expects 
“that every man will do bis duty,” in other words, loyalty before all 


PART II. 
SOLUTION IL 


A Proposed Re-Organisation. 


The problem we have here to solve is how to produce, in the 
event of a great war, a reliable army far more numerous than that 
which we now have, and at the same time to avoid increasing the 
annual Army Estimates The men must obviously be obtained 
either voluntarily or compulsorily, and in my opinion can be obtained 
by voluntary means in ample numbers. Of this more will be said 
later. For the present, we will assume that an adequate supply of 
recruits, for the commissioned and other ranks, is actually available, 
be it by voluntary means only or by the aid of compulsion in the 
case of the Militia. It is clear that a larger Regular Army could be 
raised only by one or other of two means :— 

(1) By very short service engagements, and the maintenance of 
numerous “cadres” to be completed to war strength by adding 
Reservists in numbers very disproportionate to the effective strength 
of “serving soldiers,” or (2) by increasing the size of the Regular Army 
under conditions the same or much the same as at present. The 
second of the alternatives may be dismissed at once upon account of 
the cost; but the first, although it must also be condemned, requires 
some examination before finally dismissing it. At first sight it may 
appear, as it seems to have appeared to Mr. Amold Forster, that so 
Jong as we have numerous cadres and the reservists wherewith to 
complete them to war strength, we have “the Army that we need.” 
In one sense this view is perfectly correct, and the system is that 
actually in vogue on the Continent; but the efficiency for immediate 
service of units thus constituted depends upon the proportionate 
numbers of reservists and of “serving soldiers”; and when the latter 
fall below 50 per cent. of the mobilised strength it becomes 
impossible immediately to assimilate the reservists. So long as 
- there is one man thoroughly up to his work to take in charge every 
rusty reserwist, all may go fairly well; but otherwise not so; and this 
is recognised on the Continent, where in every case the serving 
soldiers furnish at least half the strength of the regular units, and in 
the case of frontier Army Corps considerably more. I am certain 
that a thoroughly well-trained battalion containing 800 effective 
soldiers could far more readily assimilate, without material loss of 
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immediate fighting efficiency, 200 men knowing only how to shoot 
and form fours, than a battalion havıng only 200 effectives could 
assımilate 800 reservists, though the latter, when they quitted the 
_ colours, might have been the most perfectly trained soldiers it is 
possible to imagine. The battalion first mentioned would be fully 
fit to fight in,a week, but the other hardly so within two months, 
and the first would beat the second easily if the two were pitted 
against each other on the day of mobilisation, because, in the former 
case, we have a genuine unit properly moulded, but in the latter only 
a collection of promising materials. 

If, then, it be true, as I confidently allege, that regular units 
depending upon disproportionate numbers of reservists would be 
found unsatisfactory, an alternative requires to be suggested, and the 
only possible one would seem to be a Militia organisation 
furnishing a Reserve Army standing behind the Regulars, and 
composed of units maintained approximately at war strength, but 
owing to economical necessities being trained and consequently 
drawing pay for only a small portion of each year. But we have in 
the undeniable inefficiency of our existing Militia ample proof that 
the system of training now in use is incapable of producing troops 
fit to fight any formidable enemy. The reason, however, of .the 
inefficiency is not the shortness of the annual trainings, but the fact 
that our Militia recruits have not been properly trained in the first 
instance. I believe that a lasting foundation of efficiency could be 
laid ın six months in the case of Infantry, though for Artillery or 
Mounted , Riflemen a longer period would be required In my 
opinion twenty-seven days represent an amply sufficient annual 
training for the maintenance of whatever standard of efficiency may 
have been reached by a six months’ training of recruits. But even 
twenty-seven days in a single period offer a practically insuperable 
obstacle to the enlistment of men in regular work; and as we are 
thus limited to the casual labourer and “waster” class, the field of 
recruiting is so narrow that the available numbers would fail to yield 
the increased strength we require. I suggest, therefore, the entire 
abandonment of the present system, and the substitution for it of a 
development of that now employed in the Volunteer force. 

My proposals, presently to be explained, are based upon the 
assumption that plenty of respectable lads of seventeen or eighteen, 
who have careers before them in some station of civil, life, would be 
found willing to undertake a training of six months’ duration on 
enlistment; while upon the other hand young men of the same class 
now decline to bind themselves to leave their professions, trades 
or occupations for twenty-seven days annually. Only practical 
experiment could actually prove whether my view is correct, but it 
seems well worth while to give the plan a trial before concluding that 
compulsory service is the only remedy. I would enrol recruits 
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annually, in the months of December and June, and train the annual 
intake in two batches, from January to the end of June, and from 
July to Christmas respectively. Thus the same staff would train 
both batches, or, in other words, we should need a staff equal to 
training only half the total number. To this proposition it may be 
objected that the instructional staff, working always at high 
pressure, would became “stale”; but at the commencement of each 
course officers would be required only to supervise elementary drill, 
and consequently half the number might be given leave of absence 
for, say, a month, and similarly, at the close of each course, the 
sergeant instructors required would be few, and the remainder might 
be granted furloughs; the principal share in the more advanced 
training naturally falling upon the officers.) Thus we have economy 
without any detriment to efficiency. 

The recruits, having been trained and dismissed, would be finally 
posted to their companies, and called upon to attend locally, say, 
twelve drills in winter, in the drill hall, if any, or in some other 
convenient building, and say twelve company and battalion exercises 
in summer, of which the battalion inspection would be one. Every 
unit would go into camp for one week annually, but individual 
men would be required to attend in alternate years only. I would 
suggest that the term of enlistment should be for ten years, of which 
term four years would be spent in the reserve. Every unit should 
be maintained, on paper at all events, at war strength, so that in 
the event of mobilisation the proportion of reservists required would 
be very small I contend that a Militia .battalion trained as 
suggested would have a far greater immediate efficiency than a 
regular battalion composed for the most part, or to the extent even 
of one-half, of reservists. I feel sure that twenty-four attendances 
at drill and training, spread over the whole year, would give a 
cohesion to a,battalion composed of men who had been efficiently 
trained ag recruits, such as our Militia battalions do not now even 
distantly approach. It is the “oneness” of a corps that is the real 
basis of its fighting efficiency. A comparatively ill-trained battalion is 
superior to an individually well-trained mob. 

It is of course obvious that if the Militia were increased in strength 
and more time devoted to its training, it would cost more than at 
present ; but for all this the cost per head of a Militia organised and 
traned as I guggest would be less than that of the notoriously 
ineficient force we now have. The tables at the end of this article 
will be found to bear out this assertion. At present a Militiaman 
undergoes six weeks’ training as a recruit, that is to say, 42 days; 
subsequently he attends six annual trainings of 27 days, or 162 days 
in all, making a total training service of 204 days. Under my 
scheme the recruit would be trained for about 180 days, and his 
battalion would draw upon his behalf to the extent of 14 days’ pay, 
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rations and allowances per annum, to defray the cost of his pay and 
maintenance in camp in alternate years, and various expenses incurred 
upon account of attendances on parade made during the rest of the year. 
Only in camp would payment be made on the spot, the remainder 
being paid in a lump sum upon completion of the number of attend- 
ances required for “efficiency.” Thus there would be the 180 days 
recruits’ training added to the equivalent of 14 days per annum for 
six years, making 84 days, and the total would thus be 264 days in 
all, as compared with 204 at present. 

If as the result of experiment ıt should be found that Militia 
battalions composed of men trained in the manner suggested proved 
themselves reasonably efficient for war, the system might then be 
finally adopted, and when in working order, the Regular Army might 
be considerably reduced, as regards Infantry, in order that the money 
spent upon it should be diverted to the Militia Army of Reserve. 
In the tables which will be found below I have stated the numbers of 
Regulars and Militia that seem suitable to myself; such things are 
matters of opinion, and, in any case, of detail I have furnished 
estimates for pay accordingly. Meanwhile, the experimental training 
now proceeding at Hounslow appears to have an important beanng 
upon the whole question involved. It does not indeed follow, because 
one hundred young men, representing almost all classes of society, 
were obtained without delay, or because five hundred or so offered 
their services, that fifty thousand’ would enlist annually in a territorial 
army of reserve; but if the standard of efficiency reached by the men 
of the Spectator Company should actually be found satisfactory, I shall 
at least have proved the feasibility of producing trained infantry 
soldiers, from the raw material, in six months. Thus, half the problem 
will have been already solved. The fact that soldiers can be 
manufactured under easy and inexpensive conditions will have been 
proved, and it will remain only to procure the recruits, in suficient 
numbers, for the creation of the Territorial Reserve Armyethat we so 
urgently need. Many regular officers are disposed to scoff at the 
Spectator experiment and to declare that it can prove nothing. 
Happily, however, Mr. Haldane takes the experiment quite seriously 
and looks to its results for very substantial evidence upon which to 
base various proposals in his scheme of Militia Reform. As for the 
success of the experiment, that is already assured; the standard of 
efficiency will by the end of the six months have reached a level 
infinitely higher than any that I myself or anyone else ever dreamed of. 

In my opinion, it would be very undesirable to reduce the Regular 
Cavalry and Artillery ; the reductions should be made in the Infantry 
only, The re-organised Militia would include Field and Garrison 
‘Artillery, but would rely upon the Regulars for a portion of its Field 
Artillery and for the whole of the Cavalry and Horse Artillery units 
required for it The Regular Cavalry would, moreover, be supple- 
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mented by the Imperial Yeomanry, which should be embodied in the 
Reserve Army. I do not think that in times of peace it would be 
desirable to form the Reserve Army into permanent units of larger 
size than brigades, but rather to await the outbreak of war to create 
the higher organisation. But, upon the other hand, the staffs of 
mulitary districts should be so constituted that they could be utilised 
practically as they stand as the staffs of territorial Army Corps. 

On the outbreak of a great war, or when the command of the sea 
had subsequently been gained, regular troops at home and abroad 
would as soon as possible be relieved by units of thg reserve army 
in order to enable the former to proceed to the front. Suppose, for 
example, that the war happened to be for the defence of India 
Regulars from home and from the Colonies, on relief by reserve 
units, would proceed to the front, as also would all the regulars in 
India itself. Subsequently, when required, the reserve units at 
Indian and other stations would in turn be relieved by others from 
home and be pushed forward to the front. To a certain extent 
reserve troops would also be used, from the first, on the lines of 
communication, and these on relief from the rear would be the first 
to join the regulars before the enemy. The reserve units sent to 
India should in all cases be made up to more than war strength, so 
that when the Regular Reserves had been exhausted, further drafts 
could be provided by volunteers from the affiliated units of the 
Reserve Army. It is obvious that Reserve units despatched to India 
in order to relieve the Regulars would not only be completing their 
training while performing garrison duty, but would be, at the same 
time, becoming acclimatised, an additional advantage of no little 
consequence. 

It need scarcely be said that the difficulties attending the creation 
of a Reserve Army, by reforming the Militia and -Y eomanry, are by 
no means con§ned to the question of filling the ranks; indeed, this, 
in my opinion, would, in the conditions of service that I have 
suggested already, be a comparatively easy matter; the liability for 
service abroad during national emergency, so far from being a 
deterrent, would, I believe, furnish a strong inducement. The real 
difficulty would be to provide officers not only for immediate service, 
but also to furnish a reserve. The abolition of the long annual 
training would remove what is now an impediment, but it would 
clearly be necessary to augment the supply to such an extent that 
special measures would alsq be required in order to provide real 
inducements in addition to removing difficulties There are many 
expedients that might be tried, such as exemption from juries and 
making ex-commanding officers deputy lieutenants, etc, but it is 
needless to enter into such matters now; yet it needs to be pointed 
out that of all the most promising expedients, none seems so 
important as the finding of some means of securing the services, 
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even for very limited periods, of the young gentlemen who fail im 
their examinations for the Regular Army. We must recollect that 
there is a great element of “luck” in examinations, and that it by 
no means follows that a “failure,” say twenty places outside the 
successful limit, is not, even educationally, superior to a successful 
candidate as many places above that limit In any case, none who 
qualify’ can be altogether brainless, unless the qualification repre- 
sents less than a reasonable test. What has to be discovered is, how 
to make it worth the while of Sandhurst and Woolwich “failures” 
and other suitable, gentlemen to serve in the Reserve Army, or to 
join the Regular Reserve of officers, and also a not too expensive 
yet effectual arrangement for their military education. Obviously, 
unless we can provide it with competent officers, a reserve army 
must be useless to us. 

It now remains to discuss the figures entered upon the tables 
appended to this article. To begin with the private. In my opinion,. 
“boys’” pay of 6d. per day, with free messing and rations, should 
suffice for recruits at training. Immediately on his dismissal from 
drill, the recruit should receive man’s pay. I have made the pnvate 
soldiers pay 13, per day, with free messing and, of course, rations, 
but I re-introduce good conduct pay in addition to “service,” or, as 
I would prefer to call it, “efficiency” pay. It is quite possible for 
a man to be a very efficient soldier and yet undeserving of a good 
conduct badge, and vsce versd; as a rule, however, the qualities would 
be combined. Thus an efficient soldier of good character would 
gain a rise of ad. per day every two years, and after four years 
service would be drawing 1s. 4d. per day, and so on. To this would 
be added clothing allowance at 3d, per day. The pay and allow- 
ances of a good soldier of 6 years’ service would thus amount to 2s. 
per day. In the tables I have, for convenience sake, arranged the 
pay, etc, of general service soldiers (i.e, Regulags) - and hmited 
‘service (że, Militia) at 23 The emoluments of a recquit at the 
depét would be gd—that is to say, 6d. pay and 3d. the value of his 
free messing. Fhe pay of a corporal I would make 2s, and the 
total receipts of that rank would thus average nearly 33, after adding 
3d. for free messing, say 3d for “efficiency,” and 3d for G.C. pay 
and 3d. clothing allowance. Sergeants and other higher ranks would’ 
draw consolidated rates of pay, which would include, everything 
except rations, fuel and light, and special allowances,.such as lodging- 
allowance,- etc. i 

It is assumed that an annual intake of 25,000 recruits, enlisted for 
8 years with the colours and 4 in the reserve, would suffice to maintain 
a general service army (Regulars) amounting to about 170,000 of 
all ranks at home and abroad, inclusive of India but exclusive of 
the depéts, and would furnish a Reserve of about 70,000 men. The 
reduction of the establishment would admit of more rigid selection, 
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and the wastage would consequently be much smaller than at present 
Similarly, for the limited service army (Militia) about 50,000 recruits, 
enlisted for six years’ regimental and four years’ reserve service, 
would suffice to maintain an establishment of 255,900 serving privates, 
and to provide, assuming a reasonable proportion of re-engagements, 
the number of non-commissioned officers set down on Table II, as 
well as a Reserve about 175,000 strong. The recrmts being trained 
25,000 at a time, each batch for six months only, the cost of training 
the whole 50,000, for pay and allowances in money or in kind, is 
the same as if 25,000 had been trained for a year. 

For the purposes of the estimates I have averaged the daily pay 
of general service officers at 108. per head, specially providing at the 
same time for 800 general and other superior officers at an average 
of 42; the grand total will not, I think, be altogether too incorrect 
for the present purpose. The pay of limited service officers of all 
ranks is taken to average 41, inclusive of allowances. 

I am absolutely convinced that the cure for the recruiting difficulty 
can never be found in raising the soldiers’ daily pay whilst serving ; 
high pay might indeed attract “wasters ” in larger numbers, but of the 
superior class of men whom we all wish to see serving their country 
not one beyond the number of those who regardless of the pay join 
the army because they wish to be soldiers. It is to the future that 
the great majority of respectable men look, and for that future the 
“advantages of the army” make no provision. Thus our recruiting 
nef is spread only in the gutter, leaving better sources of supply 
altogether untried At present it is a distinct disadvantage to any 
man to have served in the Army, because on his return to civil life he 
finds himself supplanted by younger men. To pay men sufficiently 
highly to induce them to ignore the future would, apart from the 
prohibitive cost, be a great mistake, whereas to compel them to serve 
under conditions seriously detrimental to their future prosperity would 
be grossly unfair. A guarantee of after employment to the well 
conducted” soldier would, I feel certain, result in filling the ranks, 
without any need to talk about the militia ballot or other forms of 
compulsion for the “Home” army. For the general service troops 
compulsory enlistment is of course altogether out of the question, but 
for the Militia forces, enlisted for “limited service,” that is to say home 
service only except in national emergency, compulsion might very 
properly be applied in case men failed to come forward voluntarily. 
For my part, however, I am convinced that if the conditions of service 
I have suggested were adopted, #.¢, conditions that would not interfere 
seriously with civil occupations and special preference for public employ- 
ment given to ex-soldiers of good character, we should have no 
difficulty in recruiting up to the utmost limit that the necessities of 
our Empire demand. Upon the other hand, so long as military service 
involves civil penalties, with the workhouse looming large in the 
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background, we shall never obtain a superior class of recruits. We 
have to decide which we mean to do; make it worth a man’s while 
to enlist or compel him to do so; there is no doubt about which is 
preferable. Certainly, unless we admit that those who have served 
the State by safeguarding it against the enemy deserve to be defended 
by the State against pauperism, and that those who have actually 
served abroad on garrison duty or active service have the highest of 
all claims to public employments, we shall never obtain, by any rates 
of pay, “the Army that we need.” The duties of the Volunteers and 
of the civil population, having been dealt with in Solution L, need not 
now be specially reverted to. 

The tables appended show the proposed numbers of all ranks in . 
che various categories, and the cost of them for pay, extra pay, free 
messing and clothing allowance. In the case of the limited service 
(Militia) forces I have as aforesaid estimated for fourteen days’ pay 
annually to be expended by commanding officers at their own dis- 
cretion, for pay in camp or for the purpose of compensating men for 
any loss of working hours during attendance on the rifle range or 
at the drills and exercises of their companies or of their corps. It 
will be observed that the pay of the general and limited service 
soldiers is fixed at the same rates. 

It may be suggested that I am over-sanguine in assuming that we 
could obtain so many as 300,000 Militiamen by voluntary enlistment. 
My answer to this is that we already obtain a quarter of a million 
Volunteers without any pay at all, and I therefore argue that under 
more suitable conditions of service and in consideration of a reason- 
able payment, sufficient to assure the officers and men against loss of 
money out of pocket, with perhaps a trifle to the good, we should 
obtain many more for the Militia than we now do for the Volunteers, 
and this, moreover, without thereby destroying the Volunteers. | 
admit that in the country districts the Militia would probably absorb 
the Volunteers, but not in the towns. The Volunteers might possibly 
lose as many as 100,000 men, but these would have been fransferred 
to a force available for active service beyond the seas in case of 
national emergency, and consequently be of greater value to the 
country. In the event of a great war, moreover, thousands of men 
would flock into the Volunteer corps for temporary service and thereby 
do much to preserve public confidence. ,Panics at home would terribly 
hamper naval strategy, and therefore, however safe wẹ may be in the 
opinion of the authorities and of their expert advisers, it is highly 
necessary that the people should be rendered equally confident. 
Such confidence is only possible if the number of men in arms in the 
country is very large. By military traming m schools and by means 
of rifle clubs it ought to be easy to ensure that civilians joming the 
ranks of the Volunteers or of other branches of the service during a 
war shall be men who are of some immediate and very considerable 
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prospective value as fighting men. No rifle club should receive 
financial or other aid from the State unless a fixed proportion of its 
members belong to the Militia 

In the estimates which now follow I have dealt only with pay, 
extra pay, messing, and clothing allowance. To pursue the matter 
in other directions does not seem needful in the present case. Mean- 
while it is noteworthy that the vote for Militia pay and bounties for 
a force of less than 100,000 men, as shown in the Army Estimates 
for the past year, amounts to £817,000, whereas I arrive at a total 
charge for pay amounting to only £2,439,353, or, roughly, three 
times the present figure, for a Militia army numbering, including its 
reserves of officers and men, 485,000 of all ranks (nearly five times as 
large), and this without taking numerical count of the recruits under 
training, although three-fourths of the cost of the training establish- 
ments has been included, and indeed is actually the largest item 
comprised in the total. 

It is of course to be understood that the reduction of the Regular 
Army required by this scheme cannot be made until the Militia Army 
is ready to make good the difference; therefore, there is at all events 
one objection to my scheme, namely, that it could be brought into 
operation only gradually, and could not be completely matured until 
ten years had elapsed from the date of its being first applied The 
dificulty is that even if we could get the officers and men all at once, 
and had the means of training them properly, the expiration of the 
engagements would be as simultaneous as the commencement of them. 

I ought to have mentioned before this that in my opinion the British 
Army is very much over-staffed, and furthermore is far too liberally 
supplied with departmental officers and non-fighting corps. To make 
war “by contract” would doubtless be found expensive, but the 
alternative of keeping a large number of undeniably hard-working 
and very capable non-combatant drones in our military hive is, in the 
long run, more expensive still The Transport Corps, for example, 
should, with the exception of an effective training depôt, be transferred 
to the Militia In “small wars” the transport of the country is always 
used, and European wars are, fortunately, few and far between. I am 
further of opinion that adjutants of auxiliary forces should once more 
be retired officers. There is no reason why retired officers should be 
less capable than serving ones, and there is no doubt that they would 
be cheaper. We sorely need all the money that can be saved from 
other directions to pay for fighting men. 
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TABLE I, 
TERRITORIAL TRAINING ESTABLISHMENTS. 







AMOUNT 
PERSONNE 
air (365 days). 

Officers Average rate. 
Warrant Officers.. Consolidated pay, &c. 
Staff Sergeants... n i 
Colour RE 

&c, ” ” 
Sergeants... i js 
Corporals... Average rate, includ- 

; free messing and 
clothing allowance. 

Old Soldiers Average rate, ditto 
General Service 


85,547 | Includes free messing. 
Limited ‘Service 


Recruits 342,187 | Includes free messing. 


TOTAL sos 1,207,921 


TABLE IL 


GENERAL SERVICE TROOPS (REGULARS), AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, EXCLUSIVE OF INDIA. 


AMOUNT 
PERSONNEL. Nos. RATES. (365 days). REMARKS. 
8. r 
O 584,000 | Average rete. 
o 657,000 | Average rate. 
6 23,724 | Consolidated pay. 
5 40,150 93 3 
5 91,359 1 ” 
4 328,500 
3 973,750 Average, including free 
megsing and clothing 
allowance. 
2,737,500 Ditto ditto 





Toras n 4135974 


* 235,000 trained annually, the period of training being three months as at present. 
+ 50,000 trained, half at a time, tor six months: 
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TABLE III. 


LIMITED SERVICE TROOPS (MILITIA) ON THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITS AT HOME. 





Officers (all ranks) 168,000 | Average rate (includ- 
ing allowances). 
Consolidated pay. 


3? 2) 






Warrant officers ... 

Staff Sergeants 

Colour Sergeants, 
&c. Ore ses 


3,185 
53390 








12,250 
















Sergeants 36,225 ? ' 

Corporals 31,500 | Average, including 
free messing and 
clothing allowance. 

Privates ... 358,260 | Average, including 







free messing and 
clothing allowance. 










614,810 


TABLE IV. 


RESERVES, GENERAL AND LIMITED SERVICE. 


PERSONNEL, Nos. RATES. | AMOUNT. REMARKS, 


Subaltern Officers, After serving 10 years 
General Service| 5,000] 0 2 6| 225,625 | eligible for promo- 
tion to Captain in 


Captains and Sub- Limited Service 
alterns, Limited Reserve. 
Service... .. | 10,000 |o Ir 3 225,625 | After 20 years’ service 


eligible for promo- 
p tion to Major. 
Men, General Ser- | 7oo0o0 |o o 6 633,750 
vce se wi 
Men, Limited Ser- 
vice wee | 175,000 175,000 | £1 paid at Christmas. 


Totals ... | 260,000 


1,265,000 
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TABLE Y. 
EXTRA PAY AND EXTRA DUTY PAY, 
GENERAL AND LIMITED SERVICES. 


TOTALS.| REMARKS, 





















` 


Colour Sergts. o| 365) 365/25,550) 54,750) 80,;00/Keep,ing 
Co., &e., 
; accounts. 
Lance Sergts. . 9,217 
Lance Corpls. |1,600)6,000 37,825 
Storekeeper, 273,750\[n charge 
, &c., Sergt. of ‘‘ar- 
or Corporal mories”’ 
and as 
“Marker” 
Range Man, 164,250/Assistant 
&c. to Store- 
keeper. 
ea 
TABLE VI. 
RECAPITULATION. ALL SERVICES, 
NUMBERS. Cost. 
PERSONNEL. —_—_———} ToTats,} REMARKS. 


G.S: L.S. G.S. LS. 


` 


Training Establish- | 18,550" 25,000| 280,593! 927,318|1,207,911| Cost of train- 


ment, Table I. ing staff 
General Service| 90,000 4,735,974 4,735-974| charged to 
Troops, Table II. ° G.S, & L.S. 
Limited Service 300,000 614,810| 614,84 in propor- 
Troops, Table III. tion to aver- 
General Service| 70,000 638,750 638,750; age numbers 
Reserves, Table IV. of recruits 
Limited Service 175,000 175,000] 175,009 present. 


Reserves, Table IV. 
Reserve of Junior 
Officers, Table IV. 
Extra Pay and Extra 

Duty Pay, Table V. 
General Service 
. Troops in India 


10,000) 225,625) 225,625) 451,750 


68,742| 496,600) 505,342 
Paid for by 
Indis 





510,00015,949684 2,439,35318:389,037 
A. W. A POLLOCK, Lt.-Colonel, 
Editor, “United Service Magazine.” 
* Recruits G. S. (average) 6,250, Staff 12,300 ==18,550. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND THE MASTER KEY* 


OWEVER commonplace the oft-repeated saying may be that 

a prophet is without honour in his own country, it seems to 
be most truly applicable to the one great philosopher that Englishmen 
can claim. Others, from other lands, have been received with 
acclamation here, but he whose mind and character were most 
distinctly English for years found little sympathy. Such an one was 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher, as we say the only philosopher, 
indeed, that England has produced. 

It is a curious circumstance, is it not, that a nation in many ways 
so gifted should so much lack originality in speculative thought? It 
cannot be because of its intensely practical temperament, for Scotch- 
men possess this quality ip a still more marked degree. It may be, 
however, because of that long start which Englishmen have had in 
trade and economic enterprise. During periods of severe economic 
competition, philosophers have been weeded out as the unfit, like so 
many cretins, imbeciles and other weaklings. They have not married, 
and their potential type or species has vanished more rapidly perhaps 
in England than elsewhere. 

In “this land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land,” we find few 
concerned with the great problem of being. The Anglo-Saxon mind 
is intensely practical And of all impracticable studies, the study of 
metaphysics 1s that which in this country is perhaps more than in 
any other held in low esteem. ; 

The conviction exists that no knowledge can be arrived at by the 
methods it adopts, and that the encounters of the metaphysician with 
the great enigma of reality are like those of a man in calenture trying 
to fight the shadow by which he is pursued. Distinguished English 
professors have been known to express the view in public that 
philosophers accept their views on faith! The English temperament 
cannot swallow metaphysics. But, although there is a lack of genius 
in this respect in the English character, the language itself is not 
without its great masters of or contributors to this the most sublime 


ae arene the Master Key,’ by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R S., Edin. (Harper 
ros. 
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sphere of human knowledge. The most remarkable English-speaking 
metaphysicians were Bishop Berkeley, the founder of Modern Idealism, 
and his great successor David Hume. But the former was an Irish- 
man and the latter a Scotchman. A great Englishman, no doubt, 
has dcne justice to both—the late Professor Huxley; though he, too, 
in his generation was unique. His influence, however, has been 
spreading rapidly of late, and at the present day English interest in 
metaphysical pursuits is much greater than it was only a generation or 
so ago. Still, English metaphysics is usually two decades behind the 
times, and as Dr. Saleeby reminds us in the admirable work which is 
now before us, “Good German philosophies, when they die, go to 
“Oxford.” The home of lost causes is also that of forsaken beliefs. 
Yet that great seat of learning has at least one original thinker at the 
present day, and that is Mr. Bradley, the author of “Appearance and 
“Reality.” 

Englsh mdifference to metaphysical inquiry, on the whole, cannot 
be said to be the only factor to which the antipathy to Spencer has 
been chiefly due. For even he whom Darwin has called “our great 
“philosopher” was not a metaphysician in the strictest sense. His 
work barely touched upon the question, and his theory of the 
unknowable has been considered quite sufficient to eliminate him from 
the circle of metaphysicians. His work is more properly on the 
borderland between knowledge physical and ultra-physical. Nor is 
its value in any way impaired by the irreleyancy of its issue—the real 
problem of the nature and qualities of being. 

For Herbert Spencer, though a philosopher amongst men of science, 
was a scientist amongst philosophers; whilst with metaphysicians he 
may have been both, he was certainly not one of them. He was, 
however, sufficiently akin to their type to earn in his earlier days the 
contempt of practically-minded men, and sufficiently remote from 
metaphysicians themselves not to be classified amongst them, at least 
so far as they themselves would be classified. j 

The populace in England, in the course of time, were more ready 
to accept Spencer’s views than were the learned; and the opposition 
he encountered from the latter in his earlier days, when their help 
would have been most welcome to him, left behind it a feeling of 
bitterness and resentment which to the end of his life prevented him 
from accepting the highest honours which the academic world was 
at last willing to pour, and to pour lavishly, upon him. Those who 
have seen much of university life will not have failed to realise the 
spirit in which his name is held in many circles in opprobrium even at 
the present day. How far this feeling is due to the boastful way in 
which Spencer looked down on academic fame, it is not easy to judge. 
However, his name has stood and will continue to stand, independently 
of critiasm or adulation. 

The author of “Evolution the Master Key,” as the apostle at the 
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present day of Spencerism in this country, has well maintained 
the position of his great master in the republic of science and 
philosophy. Others may have excelled Spencer in minute investiga- 
tion, in the elaborate manipulation of detail. in the expanse of 
imagination or in the acuteness of logical precision; but in the power 
of synthesis and grasp of principles it is doubtful if any thinker of 
ancient or modern times, with the exception of Aristotle, has surpassed 
or even approached the level of his great intellect, or achieved work 
of such colossal magnitude. 

Dr. Saleeby has given in some three hundred and fifty pages an 
epitome of this philosophy, in his usual fascinating and brilliant style. 
The reader is carried along from one topic to another, from chapter 
to chapter, with added knowledge and increasing interest, till by some 
strange adventure, or misadventure as it seems to us, he is at last 
landed not merely in the unknown, but in the unknowable. Nay, 
rather he appears at first sight, should we say, as ina dream, with no 
foundation to support him, swimming as in a sea of relativity, with 
nothing either great or small, or good or bad, or true or false, except 
such as his own thinking and his environment have fashioned for 
themselves, to fall back upon, with no reality but what’s unreal, nothing 
to be known but whats unknowahle—*The knowledge that our 
“knowledge is, absolutely considered, merely nescience.” 

This is the goal to which the philosophic system of Herbert Spencer 
inevitably leads us. So logg as it does not concern itself with the 
nature of ultimate reality, which it deems to be unknowable, it is quite 
sound, because it deals with phenomena and not with noumena, and 
with these in a most systematic and comprehensive way. It is only 
when reality 1 is dismissed as unattainable that it becomes a fabric in 
mid-air 

But what did Spencer really mean? He would not deny “that the 
“truths of philgsophy bear the same relation to the highest scientific 
“truths that each of these bears to lower scientific truths,” yet he asserted 
that “the Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly 

“inscrutable.” He taught in the most religious spirit—for in a sense 
he was a most religious man—that we are “ever in the presence of an 
“infmite and eternal energy from which all things proceed,” but that 
this source is quite unknowable. As Dr. Saleeby puts it, “philosophy, 
“however variously conceived, always means a knowledge which 

“transcends ordjnary knowledge. It does so in virtue of its breadth, 

“as having a higher degree of generality than any other. The 

“generalisations of philosophy comprehend and consolidate the widest 
“generalisations of science. Knowledge of the lowest kind is 
“un-unified knowledge; science is partially unified knowledge; 
“philosophy is completely unified knowledge. His conception of 
“philosophy was that of a symthefic process; his aim being to unify 
“the whole knowledge of man.” But what of this unity, what of the 
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relations which enable it to be formed? Are they or are they not 
ultimate realities? If we deny this, what then is our conception of 
truth? Does not knowledge become’ bewilderment, and those 
conceptions which we most clearly and distinctly perceive, merely the 
limbo of unreality, as if truth and fiction were identical, obscurity and 
clearness the same? This is one great difficulty in the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. What, according to it, is truth? Is it the obscure 
revelation of the unknowable? His criterion is that “zm the last resort 
“we must accept as true a proposition of which the megaitve is 
“inconceivable” The inconceivability of its negation is “our ultimate 
“criterion of a certainty.” What, then, is the criterion of inconcetv- 
ability? It is not merely the unimaginable which John Stuart Mill 
understood it to be. By the inconceivable, Herbert Spencer wished to 
imply far more, if ıt is to apply as a criterion of the truth He meant, 
apparently, something as clear and as distinct'as the law of contradic- 
tion, that a thing cannot both be and not be, although it is by no 
means clear how the inconcetvability of other truths can be so easily 
conceived. The negation must be conceived as inconceivable, if one 
may put it so,—inconceivable in the sense in which the law of 
contradiction is used: else the certainty is not of the highest degree, 
or, in fact, a certainty at all It is the difficulty of: establishing any 
such inconceivability in a particular case that constitutes an obstacle, 
a very serious obstacle, no doubt, in the ascertainment of truth in any 
particular case. It is here we find ourselves face to face with the 
fundamental principle in Spencers philosophy. Knowledge 1s 
relative and the ultimate terms in the series are unknowable. The 
proposition A is B may be true, because A is not B is inconceivable, 
but A and B are ultimately unknowable. 

Now it is here that Spencer comes into collision with so many 
thinkers The terms A and B may be difficult to understand; they 
may transcend the human faculties; but still they must be knowable, 
they must admit of being resolved into comprehensible ideas, if only 
our intelligence could grasp them. That is, if the proposition A is B 
is true, the proposition is a link and a reality connecting the two 
chains A and B to the infinitude of ideas which constitute the so-called 
unknowable reality. 

Unknowable is perhaps an unhappy term by which Spencer chose 
to designate, as he thought sufficiently clearly, what he meant; but 
it has given rise to endless controversy and misunderstandmg. There 
-can be little doubt that Spencer meant by the unknowable something 
which is at the present time beyond our powers of comprehension, or 
even something which must be for ever a sealed book to us, but 
nevertheless knowable to a suitably equipped mind, just as the 
electro-magnetic theory of light may be unknowable to some persons 
and not so to others. It is inconceivable that he could have meant 
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anything else, although the opposite meaning, the nonsensical one 
that the unknowable is not merely unintelligible to us but to all 
intelligence, that it is absolutely inconceivable, was forced upon him 
by many of his hypercritical and relentless foes. 

If Herbert Spencer held, as deubtless-he did, that the unknowable, 
as he called it, is a reality, then it is not ultimately inconceivable. 
Absolute inconcetvability of the unknowable is the negation of truth, 
and what is not true cannot be real His own criterion of truth, there- 
fore, makes quite clear what he really did or did not mean by the 
unknowable. There cannot be any doubt that we should take him to 
mean that the unknowable is the ultimate reality, and therefore that it 
is not ultimately or under every circumstance inconceivable in the sense 
in which his adversaries would use the word. It seems to be a matter 
of some importance, that before trying to criticise a thinker, 
particularly a great thinker, we should regard it as our sacred duty 
frst and foremost to do our best to understand him. Now Herbert 
Spencer has certainly been misunderstood and has unquestionably 
also been the victim of many unworthy, not to say unreasonable 
attacks, Words, words, words, as Hamlet would have complained, 
were his adversaries’ tools. The difficulty about the unknowable was 
a quibble from beginning to end, unless it be that Spencer was so 
inconsistent and incoherent a thinker that he could not keep straight 
mm what was obviously a straightforward path. His craving throughout 
was for consistency, harmony, coherency, and the familiar interpreta- 
tion of the unknowable couf only be attributed to him by those who 
had little concern for what he really meant. A well-known saying of 
St. Thomas of Aquinas ıs surely most applicable here, “That if all 
“men took the trouble to understand each other, they would, most of 
“them at least, be of the one opinion.” 

What, then, did Spencer mean by the inconceivable. “An idea of 
“which the elements cannot be combined in consciousness.” Thus 
that two and tWo make four is a truth, since the elements of the idea 
can be cdmbined in consciousness, and the contradictory is 
inconceivable. If a person were to affirm that two and two made 
four and a quarter, we should say that he did not combine the elements 
of the idea in consciousness, and that he merely imagined the proposi- 
tion without understanding what it meant; that he was simply talking 
nonsense. His idea was, perhaps, imaginable, but it would be 
imagination devoid of reason; it would be inconceivable, the empty 
shadow of distorted imagination, the delirious fancy of a mind in 
calenture the elements of whose consciousness are somewhat present, 
but do not combine. 

This, then, we may take it, is the criterion of certainty, that the 
elements of the idea must clearly and distinctly combine in such a 
manner that there is clearly and distinctly no incoherency or 
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inconsistency between them. Such elements of consciousness as are 
thus combined are conceivable, and constitute a certainty in the 
highest sense in which human intelligence can understand it; and this 
is thus the criterion or the test of truth 

However unfounded Spencer’s theory of the unknowable may at 
first appear to be, there can be little doubt that he did, after all, base 
it upon a perfectly rational foundation. His recognition of the infinite 
chain of ideas in the terms A and B, the two ends of which are 
unattainable by us and therefore unknowable in his sense of the word, 
does not prevent it from being a series of ideas, perceptible if they 
could only be perceived! What he meant was simply that when we 
have gone as far as we can go, we shall find that there is an infinitude 
of connected ideas still ungttainable-; that however far our knowledge 
carries us there is still an incomprehensible to us; or should we say, 
a mystery beyond it? This surely shows his knowledge of the 
hmitations of the human mind; and few would differ from him as 
to the existence of these limitations or as to the truth of the enigma 
beyond them. And yet this is the heresy for which Herbert Spencer 
has been not once nor twice, but many times assailed. It has been 
with him as it has been with many another before him, whom even 
he, perhaps, had also misunderstood. So shall it be with all of us, and 
particularly if we express our views and systems in voluminous works. 

It is said to be the characteristic of original thinkers that they 
misunderstand all others, even if they sea to understand themselves, 
and of unoriginal thinkers that they understand neither themselves 
nor anybody else, for they have not yet learnt to form a coherent 
frame of thought. If they had they would be original; for no two 
minds can fit exactly one into the other, or be absolutely alike, any 
more than any two faces. 

But let us then tum to the question, what was the fundamental idea 
of Herbert Spencer's work, and what portion of it, ifnot the whole, 
is permanent as a real contribution to human knowledge? Those 
who would acquire with ease a grasp of its fundamental nature should 
turn to Dr. Saleeby as their guide in “Evolution the Master Key.” 

It would be rash to describe Spencer as a philosophic scientist, but 
it might perhaps be possible to call him a scientific philosopher. In 
a noble sentiment not less nobly expressed he says, “In propor- 
“tion as we love truth more and victory less, we shall become anxious 
“to know what it is which leads our opponents to think as they do. 
“We shall begin to suspect that the pertinacity of belief exhibited by 
“them must result from a perception of something we have not 
“perceived And we shall aim to supplement the portion of truth 
“we have found with the portion found by them. Making a rational 
“estimate of human authority, we shall avoid alike the extremes of 
“undue submission and undue rebellion—shall not regard some men’s 
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“Judgment as wholly good and others as wholly bad; but shall, 
“contrariwise, lean to the more defensible position that none are 
“completely right and none completely wrong.” 

By students of science one consideration must not be overlooked. 
“Occupied as such are with established truths, and accustomed to 
“regard things not already known as things to be hereafter discovered, 
“they are liable to forget that information, however extensive it may 
“become, can never satisfy inquiry. Positive knowledge does not, 
“and never can, fill the whole region of possible thought. At the 
“uttermost reach of discovery there arises, and must ever arise, the 
“ question—what lies beyond? As it is impossible to think of a limit 
“to space so as to exclude the idea of space lying outside that limit, 
“sO we cannot conceive of any explanation profound enough to 
“exclude the question—what is the explanation of that explanation? 

“Ultimate scientific ideas, then, are all representative of realities 
“that cannot be comprehended. After no matter how great a progress 
“in the colligation of facts and the establishment of generalisations 
“ever wider and wider, the fundamental truth remains as much beyond 
“reach as ever. The explanation of that which is explicable does not 
“bring into greater clearness the inexplicableness of that which 
“remains behind. Alike in the external and the internal worlds, the 
“man of science sees himself in the midst of perpetual changes of 
“which he can discover neither the beginning nor the end. If he 
“allows himself to enterigin the hypothesis that the Universe 
“originally existed in a diffused form, he finds it impossible to conceive . 
“how this came to be so; and equally, if he speculates on the future, 
“he can assign no limit to the grand succession of phenomena ever 
“unfolding themselves before him. In like manner if he looks inward 
“he perceives that both ends of the thread of consciousness are beyond 
“his grasp. Neither end can be represented in thought. When, again, 
“he turns from the succession of phenomena, external or internal, to 
“their intrinsic nature, he is just as much at fault. Supposing him in 
“every case able to resolve the appearances, properties, and move- 
“ments of things into manifestations of Force in Space and Time, he 
“stil finds that Force, Space and Time pass all understanding 
“Similarly, though analysis of mental actions may finally bring him 
“down to sensations, as the original materials out of which all thought 
“is woven, yet he is little forwarder; for he can give no account 
“either of sensgtions themselves or of that which is conscious of 
“sensations. Objective and subjective things he thus ascertains to 
“be alike inscrutable in their substance and genesis. In all directions 
“his investigations eventually bring him face to face with an insoluble 
“enigma, and he ever more clearly perceives it to be an insoluble 
“enigma. He learns at once the greatness and the littleness of the 
“human intellect—its power in dealing with all that comes within the 
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“range of experience, its impotence in dealing with all that transcends 
“experience. He, more than any other, truly Anows that in its ultimate 
“nature nothing can be known.” 

Spencer then finds support in Sir William Hamilton’s remarks in 
his essay on the “Philosophy of the Unconditioned,” “As the grey- 
“hound cannot outstrip his shadow, nor (by a more appropriate simile) 
“the eagle outsoar the atmosphere in which he floats, by which alone 
“he may be supported, so the mind cannot transcend that sphere of 
“limitation, within and through which exclusively the possibility of 
“thought ig realised” Again, consciousness is firstly a distinction 
between one object and another, “if all thought is lmitation—f 
“whatever we conceive is, by the very act of conception regarded 
“as finite—the infinite, from a human point of view is merely a name 
“for the absence of those conditions under which thought itself 1s 
“ possible.” 

“We are thus taught the salutary lesson, that the capacity’ of 
“thought is not to be constituted into the measure of existence ; and 
“are warned from recognising the domain of our -knowledge as 
“necessarily co-extensive with the horizon of our faith, And by a 
“wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the consciousness of our inability 
“to conceive aught above the relative and finite, inspired with a belief 
“in the existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of 
“all comprehensible reality.” 

Herbert Spencer very rightly complaifs -that, clear and conclusive 
as this statement may appear, it is too abstract to be intelligible to 
the general reader. 

“From the very nature of thought this relation of our knowledge,” 
according to Spencer, “is inferable in three ways. A thought involves 
“relation, difference, likeness. Whatever does not present each of 
“these does not admit of cognition. And hence we may say that 
“the unconditioned, as presenting none of them, is trebly unthinkable.” 

As Hamilton puts it, “The subject is a subject only in go far as it 
“13 an object ; the object ıs an object only in so far as it is apprehended 
“by a subject; and the destruction of either is the destruction of 
“thought itself. It is thus manifest that a consciousness of the 
“Absolute is equally self-contradictory with that of the Infinite.” 

“The First Cause, the Infinite, the Absolute, to be known at all 
“must be classed. To be positively thought of, it must be thought 
“of as such or such—as of this or that kind. Can it be like in kind to 
“anything of which we have experience?” Spencer says “ obviously 
“not” This, however, is begging the whole question, for, as most 
metaphysicians will maintain, there may be and there probably is 
something similar to a First Cause in every cause; but whilst these 
latter are related to each other and to the First Cause as the various 
parts of a system to each other and to the whole, the First Cause is 
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relative to itself. ‘here is nothing inconceivable in a thing being self- 
existent, or being its own cause, or, preferably, being without a cause, 
or being such and such because of its nature to be so. The idea of 
causation, like that of sequence, is an empirical one; as Huxley puts 
it: “Fact I know, and Law I know, but what is this necessity but the 
“empty shadow of my own mind’s throwing?” Just as our experience 
shows us that certain events are invariably and unconditionally 
followed by other events, so experience might, if we could but 
experience it, show also that certain other events are self-sufficient 
causes in themselves. 

However, so long as we do not follow him into the Absolute or 
strictly metaphysical we shall find Spencer a safe guide. 

Thus, for instance, he speaks truly when he tells us that “Life 
“is definable as the continuous adjustment of internal to external 
relations. And when we so define it, we discover that the physical 
“and psychical hfe are equally comprehended by the definition. This, 
“which we call Intelligence, arises when the external relations to which 
“the internal ones are adjusted become numerous, complex, aand 
“remote in time and space. Every advance in Intelligence essentially 
“consists in the establishment of more varied, more complex or more 
“involved adjustments. And what we call ¢rurh, guiding us to 
“successful action and consequent maintenance of life, is simply the 
“accurate correspondence of subjective to objective relations: while 
“error, leading to failure ang therefore towards death, is the absence 
“of such accurate correspondence.” 

He adds, however, that, “If, then, Life as knowable to us, inclusive 
“of Intelligence in its highest forms, consists in the continuous 
“adjustment of internal relations to external relations, the relative 
“character of our knowledge is necessarily implied” “No thought 
“can express more than relation.” But may not the expression of 
these relations he reality itself? Why should not that relation be the 
Absolute? | Why should not the self-conscious Ego which contem- 
plates and realises the relation between A and B, between subject 
and object, be the Absolute, or some image of it, if even in a faint 
degree? The subject and object are relative: but the relation is 
absolute, and this relation being a mere perception, the Absolute is 
Truth, and Truth the Absolute. 

What then of the series of unknown terms involved in the subject 
and object A and B? Those terms are no doubt indefinite and 
ultimately unconditioned, so far as our intelligence can grasp the 
conditions. But the link between them is none the less a reality, a 
reality clear and definite as that of self-consciousness itself. 

Spencer, however, is careful to point out that in the case of Cause 
we are obliged to think of the Cause which transcends the limits of our 
thought as positive, though indefinable. Similarly we should say as 
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regards motion or change of place. At any particular instant a body 
must be in some particular place, and at another instant, if it is ın 
motion, in another place, but the transition stage is inconceivable. 
It is a matter of experience that motion is possible, inconceivable 
though it is, as inconceivable as the infinite divisibility of matter and 
the infinitude of space and time. So likewise does it appear to us 
that the enigma of infimty of space and time should to some higher 
intelligence than our own become intelligible, or at least perceived as 
possible, even as the idea of motion itself. 

We come thus to the transcendental philosophy of Kant and his 
theory of antinomies. To put reason on its legs the transcendentalist 
would regard the unknowable of Spencer as knowable to trans- 
cendental intelligence. Many of the limitations of our knowledge 
may not be necessary, but only due’ to limitations of experience, like 
the limitation of those who live in two dimensions compared with 
that of those who live ın three. So does it appear that many of 
our enigmas at present are the result merely of the limitations of our 
narrow circle of experience. 

As matter may be self-existent, as motion may be as natural a 
condition of it as rest, so too may the unconditioned be a self-suficing 
cause or reason in itself. And consciousness, if it is to form the basis 
of things, must be unconditioned too. It is evident that Herbert 
Spencer merely touched upon the borders of the true sphere of meta- 
physical inquiry; that notwithstanding gthe great strides which his 
deep and broad analysis of the problems thus presented have achieved, 
they were in truth, in their strictly metaphysical aspect, not altogether 
to the point. If we may put it so, the philosophy of the unknowable 
is the philosophy of the untravelled in the lofty realms of speculative | 
thought. To him the unknowable is an A#/antic, whereas in reality 
there is a continent beyond. There are air and land and water, like the 
air and land and water that we live by, and the things which are unseen 
are as the world which is around us. The unknowable of to-day or 
yesterday is merely the Paris, the Riviera, or the Japan of our more 
travelled or experienced knowledge of to-morrow. 

We wish we could enter here into the more varied aspects of the 
Synthetic Philosophy; but space will not permit. The principle of 
the adjustment of the mdividual to its environment, as applied to Life, 
to Intelligence and to Man, or to Biology, Psychology and Sociology, 
constitutes Spencer’s contribution to knowledge. And great must 
that contribution be admitted to be—that things adjust themselves 
somehow, things as we find them to-day are the result of that 
adjustment. Simple as that may seem to be, that is Evolution and 
the Master Key to the order of the Universe. It explains many things, 
it leaves many more unexplained. And though Spencer would have 
relegated that which cannot be brought within its grasp to the limbo 
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of the unknowable, we should prefer to trace the ultimate explanation 
to some other principle ; to something that may yet be known, or that 
at any rat should admit of being known. 

The love of the beautiful 1s not so easily to be explained on the 
principle of natural selection. For it is by no means intelligible why 
the beautiful should be more fitted to survive than the ugly. The 
sense of the beautiful must have survival value, as Dr. Saleeby would 
doubtless put it. But it begs the question if it is made use of to 
explain the sense of beauty itself. The love of scenery must have 
had survival value and would account for that instinct at the present 
day. So also on the whole health and beauty may go together. 
Thus the appearance of the race at the period when it 1s most healthy 
and most fertile is also that which would have most survival value. 
Hence the beauty of youth, We may feel sure that the love of the 
beautiful has survival value, and that, by the association of ideas, 
things seem beautiful because they in some way suggest ideas 
associated with health and strength or some other quality of survival 
value, such as the majestic, the stable, the firm; the scenery or 
environment of Nature in which our ancestors survived. 

All that suggests the permanent and everlasting has survival value. 
And music and art in so far as they suggest these have survival value 
too. If they suggest motion and harmony, they suggest strength and 
health. Dancing was doubtless.due to the superfluous energy of our 
ancestors, who preferred motion to rest and rhythmical motion to 
uniform motion because it is less fatiguing and therefore of more 
survival value. 

Dr. Saleeby has applied the term survival value to religion It 
seems applicable as well to beauty and art and music and much that 
at first sight seems quite useless. According to these principles, 
Goodness, Love, Beauty, Truth itself appeal to the individual with 
intensity because of their survival value directly or indirectly, in its 
adjustment with its environment. The reality of these relations still 
remains, however they may have been evolved. And evolution 
cannot be regarded as throwing any light whatever on the great 
question as to how it is itself brought about What principle or 
principles underlie its various modes of operation? May not the laws 
of Nature merely be the way in which Divine Mind itself works? I 
have endeavoured elsewhere (“The Origin of Life; its Physical Basis 
“and Definition”) to indicate the aspect of this question which I 
myself am inclined to take, from the standpoint of Idealism—that 
Nature is a mode of mind It is unnecessary to enter here into this 
view of the question. As I say it hardly affects, if it affects at all, 
the fact of Evolution itself. The laws of the Universe are merely the 
laws of the Unknowable as Spencer would say, or, as we should put 
it, of the Divine Mind. 
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The debt we owe to Herbert Spencer is the comprehensive view 
he has given us of the Theory of Evolution. That theory gives the 
how of things, but brings us no forwarder towards their comprehension, 
nor does it give us the slightest clue towards the solution of the 
problem which philosophy presents, though notwithstanding our 
curiosity in the opinion of some, it brings us as far in the attainment 
of exact knowledge as we shall ever get. But not so as to the basis or 
foundation which makes that knowledge possible. 


JOHN BUTLER BURKE. 


SCHOOLMASTERS AND THEIR MASTERS. 


F any echoes of the strife of mortals may be supposed to cross 
the irremeabilis unda, “the spirits of our fathers” in the art of 
verbal warfare must certainly burn to take part in the battle that has 
been raging in and out of Parliament since the day when Mr. Birrell 
introduced “The Bill” Is the propagation of religious truth one of the 
pmncipal ends of government? Is the primary end of government a 
purely temporal end, the protection of the persons and property of 
men? It was so that Macaulay summarised in 1839, the year that 
saw the inauguration of our present educational system, the question 
at issue between Tke Edinbyrgh Review and the author of “The State 
in its Relations with the Church,” a young man at that time “the 
“rising hope of the stem and unbending Tories” W. E. Gladstone. 
It is one that covers the whole field now so hotly contested by the 
men in motley who follow the banners of Mr. Birrell and Mr. Balfour. 
It strikes one with a sense of despair to see that even the first principles 
in dispute seem as far from permanent settlement as ever. The 
“dual control”, exercised over human nature by the everlasting 
antagonism of doubt and dogma will probably keep it open as long as 
States and Churches exist. It may, perhaps, have been looked upon 
as finally disposed of in the times of the Pharaohs. The success of 
the clerical element remains recorded in the magnificent inutility of 
Egyptian religious buildings) One can imagine the arguments of the 
National Church. If Pharaoh did not throw the weight of government 
into the scale of orthodoxy, the people would take to expounding the 
hieroglyphs without the aid of the priestly caste. Egypt would 
consequently go staggering down the pulfs of atheism. Would the 
Nile rise if religious dogma were not upheld? What were barrages 
and canals in comparison with the supreme necessity of damming the 
flood of impiety with which the country was threatened? Well, the 
priests seem to have got their way, and a population of fellaheen 
grovelled for thousands of years among the preposterous edifices that 
eternalise the memory of their success. 
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The battle over the Education Bill is only the same struggle in 
another phase. “The education of the people conducted on those 
“principles of morality which are common to all the forms of 
“Christianity is highly valuable as a means of promoting the main 
“object for which government exists.” It is not Mr. Birrell who 1s 
speaking; it is Macaulay. “You know you can’t have Bible teaching 
“without doctrine. The thing is impossible,” said the vicar of a 
country parish the other day, as he announced to a dissenting labouring 
man his intention of holding a meeting to protest against the Bill The 
poor are at a disadvantage. The subject is too involved for ordinary 
rustic intelligence to disentangle. All the old stepping-stones to 
conviction are under water. “Popish intolerance” used to be as much 
a household word in Protestant Britain as “Purica fides” in ancient 
Rome. And behold a Cardifal laying down the axiom that “parental 
“rights, as affecting the religious education of children, are sacred and 
“inalienable.” The English Church has hithertc consistently treated 
dissent as her domestic enemy, the foe on the very hearthstone of the 
house that belongs by exclusive right to herself. We fnd her now 
maintaining her right to teach her own dogma at the expense of the 
State by the argument that every man has a right to call upon the State 
to educate his children in whatever belief he pleases. The “Rights of 
“Man” have been enlarged by more than one article since the days of 
Tom Paine, but perhaps the last is the strangest “If anybody gets 
“dogmatic teaching at the cost of the Sgate, then it is the inahenable 
“right of everybody,” says Mr. Chamberlain, summing up the case for 
the Church in one of those crisp sentences that are apt to leave his 
clients gasping in dismayed uncertainty as to whether the shell fired 
with such perfect sang froid is not more likely to explode in their own 
camp than in that of the enemy. 

Nothing can be more logical. But perhaps sentiments of compre- 
hensive toleration would have come with a better grace from the side 
of the Church if they had been expressed before official dogma had 
been threatened with disendowment. “It is just as Bad for any 
“dogma as it is for ours,” protests the parson, as he invites Noncon- 
formity to make common cause with her old enemy. “Anybody, Lord,” 
said Dean Ramsay’s Scotch Jassie, mistaking the “who-o, who-ol” of 
an owl for an answer to her prayer for a husband Any dogma will 
do, only for the sake of what you hold most sacred, for the sake of 
dogmatism itself, have nothing to do with what Mz, Athelstan Riley 
calls thet “nasty, ugly, mis-shapen beast,” what the Bishop of 
Southwark called that “shapeless and shifting monster,” undenomina- 
Honalism! What a word it is! “Of course,’ we can suppose the 
parson going on,.“of course, you and I, Mr. Spalter—you are a 
“Wesleyan; I am a Churchman; our friends in Sprage’s Lane are 
“Baptists—well, we are all denominationalists and undenomina- 
“tionalism is the enemy of all we hold sacred. Our common enemy, 
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“Mr. Spalter, our common enemy. Un—don’t you see? Un.” It is 
very much as though a man should want to have his child taught optics 
in a village school, and finding that the curriculum did not embrace that 
somewhat recondite subject, should denounce the teaching of two- 
times-two as directly antagonistic to what he wants his boy to learn. 
“Noptics, Z calls it,” he would probably declare in the taproom, and 
the well-founded idea that a man with a grievance is likely to stand 
beer liberally would pretty certainly gain him sympathisers. But what 
is a labourer in a country village to answer to an appeal made to him 
by the parson with the known support of every employer of labour in 
the place? Argument is out of the question. The Gargantuan 
terminology of the subject is too much for him He is probably aware 
that he is under strong suspicion of having voted against Mr. 
Deventer (not the candidate, but his principal local supporter) at the 
election. The petition offered to him for signature may be an olive 
branch. After all, it is only to prevent the Chnstian religion from 
being clean driven out of the school his children have to go to. That 
is how it is explained to him. He cannot help being more or less 
influenced by the violence of the language used by the local magnates 
whom no one dares to contradict. The following extracts from clerical 
speeches reported in the papers give an idea of the way in which 
opposition would be received. “Outrageous and Tyrannical Bill” 
“Outrage upon Public Decency ” (cross headings). “One of the most 
“wicked Bills ever brought into Parliament” “Dr. Clifford told down- 
“night lies.” “The Liberals are a set of cads, kick them out” “He 
“would rather have the religion of the Buddhist or the Hindoo than 
“the form suggested by the Bll” The lay element is not 
far behind. The following extract from a speech delivered just 
a week ago in a Wiltshire parish by a layman of local weight and 
influence, “supported on the platform by the vicar,’ may serve as a 
specimen. “Tbe religion of the Board Schools had created a race of 
“hooligans, and if it was retained, the nemt generation might be a 
“race of heathens.” The following speaker declared that “if he was 
“asked to accept the Education Bill and all that it entailed, he should 
“answer, ‘PU be damned if I do?” The action of the Roman 
Catholics was referred to with high admiration, only qualified by the 
reservation, “although their speeches seemed to be very moderate in 
“tone, the same as were those of members of the Church of England.” 
Unless our rural labourer is what is called “cantankerous,” he is pretty 
certain to sign his name. And cantankerous labourers are few and far 
between in the South of England) Submission to gentry and clergy 
and farmers has got into their blood. “How did they take the fight 
“out of em?’ Tl tell ’ee. Fust they starved ’em and then: they 
“bullied ’em till they couldn’t call their souls their own. There’s only 
“one thing as makes ’em brave. And that is—The Ballot.” 

Alas, there is no ballot, no secrecy here. It is class against class, the 
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rich against the poor, and the poor have no escape. So petitions will 
pour in from country parishes, and that the vast majority of signatures 
are those of poor people, will almost certainly be dwelt upch in proof 
of the feeling towards the Bull by the class most personally affected by 
the change it introduces. “The parents are crowding to our meetings 
“in the hope of saving their children from heathenism.” Now the 
Duke of Newcastle’s Report in 1861, stating that the control of religious 
education was the chief concern of the managers of schools but that 
the parents were principally interested in secular education, 1s exactly 
as true now as it was then. Nothing ıs a greater mistake than to 
suppose that villagers are deeply interested in doctrinal differences. 
They want their children to get on with the three Rs, and they prefer 
the school, church or board, where they are “brought along” fastest 
Numerous instances have been adduced in the debate on, and the 
subsequent discussion of, the Bill, where brothers have gone to 
different schools, where the children of church people have gone to 
Wesleyan Schools and wsce versdé. It is a matter hardly a single rural 
labourer would give a thought to, if it were not violently thrust down 
his throat. If ever an agitation was “faked,” this is the one, as far as 
it concerns “the parents” in rural villages. 

Even if we credit the labourer with grit enough to stand up against 
the enormous pressure that is being brought to bear upon him, there 
is no doubt that the “rights of the matter” are very hard to place 
before him in intelligible form. It is not easy to gauge the ignorance 
of the country poor. It bears mute buf powerful testimony to the 
demerits of clerical control An aged clergyman wrote to me some 
years ago, lamenting the way in which the villagers in a parish once 
bis own had been kept in ignorance of local affairs. His own feeling 
had apparently been impotent agaist a state of things naturally 
resulting from a vicious system. Parish councils did something. But 
an almost impenetrable mist still broods over the Olympian heights of 
village society, where mighty and unapproachable beings sit in council 
and decree the destinies of the little multitude so far berfeath them. 
Ask a labourer about the management of the school his children 
attend: “Well, I expect as Mr. Bobus have a good deal to say in it 
“all” Mr. Bobus is probably the leading farmer, of course a church- 
warden, and in close communication with the parson. A question 
about his banking account would be hardly regarded as a greater 
impertinence than one implying that a labouring map had a mght to 
“poke Ais nose” into anything about the school A change is made 
in the teaching staff. Why? Nobody knows—or cares. The last 
thing a villager would grasp is that he is, through his children, 
personally and intimately interested in every detail of school manage- 
ment. The Church has thoroughly succeeded in impressing him with 
the conviction that all that is Aer business and not his) ‘Why, even 
the schoolmaster himself, (the Daily News calls him, cutspokenly, “the 
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“lackey of the vicar,”) even the schoolmaster is only a subordinate 
whose business it is to do the drudgery of teaching and to be a model 
of respectful attention when the vicar occasionally comes down from 
his social height and enters the schoolroom to give religious instruction 
in person The vicar’s manner is authoritative, the manner that quite 
properly belongs to the position of “control” he conceives himself to 
occupy. The idea that the schoolmaster is, or has any claim to be 
what Mr. Birrell calls “captain on his own quarter deck,” would strike 
vicar and village as something not far removed from blasphemy. Why, 
the schoolmaster’ looks after the vicars choir, he is. a regular 
communicant (“of course Ae have to go,” say the poor), he practically 
Manages the Sunday school, he circulates the vicar’s notices, he 
communicates his commands to the children, he is his factotum. If 
there is a curate, he has two commanding officers instead of one. It is 
quite understood that his religious opinions must at any rate defer to 
those of his employer. The word expresses the relation between 
the two, as it appears to the rustic poor. He accepts the position as it 
is made for him by usage and tradition. How is it possible that he 
should not? If he comes from a Church Training College, his 
intellectual development has been deliberately arrested. Independent 
thought would be almost criminal in the position of a village school- 
master. Let me give an illustration. There is a wasp in India that 
builds a mud nest in which it mortars up caterpillars Having thus 
made due provision for the food of its future offspring, it lays its eggs 
and departs. Now if the caterpillars were dead they would rot. If 
they were normally alive they would develop into something presum- 
ably unsuitable for the food of little wasps. So the provident parent 
before plastering them up stings them in so judicious a way as to 
arrest their natural development absolutely, without depriving them of 
just so much life as will keep them from putrifying. Now this is 
exactly the prgcess pursued in a Church Training College. To get 
in is a great. object’ of ambition. The pupils have not only some 
12,000 headmasterships in Voluntary (Church) Schools practically 
reserved for them, but are also often preferred for ‘appointments in 
Board Schools, when, as is not infrequently the case, the persons who 
determine selection happen to be Churchmen. (Of course, the 
candidate is not asked if he is a member of the Church of England 
Such a question would be of the nature of a “test.” But his certificates 
are looked at, ard the signatures are pretty conclusive.) So dissenters 
are under a strong temptation to qualify by confirmation, or baptism, or 
both. Such cases are not uncommon. To denounce them with 
severity at this particular moment would suggest an intended cannon. 
Still, their occurrence inevitably suggests the idea that the doctrinal 
convictions with which students enter do not go very deep. But once 
admitted, their religious views undergo no further change. Of a 
dozen lads of ordinary Church of England antecedents who go up to 
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Oxford, more than half will almost infallibly have adopted some special 
line of thought by the time they take their degrees. Agnosticism will 
have its representatives, ritualism will have drawn one or two into its 
fascinating embrace, there will certainly be a broad churchman with 
views overlapping orthodoxy in every direction and very possibly an 
agpressive atheist. It is the formative period of the human mind. 
But the student at the Anglican Training College experiences no such 
mutation. The end and object of the teaching he receives is to ix 
his belief beyond the possibility of change, and so ensure his 
continuing to provide exactly the right doctrinal food to his future 
Church of England pupils as long as his scholastic life holds out. A 
vicar may be anything. He is independent and he makes free use 
of his liberty. A schoolmaster must have orthodoxy ready at 
command. Religious speculation is for his betters, not for him. The 
place he holds in the system established by the Church binds him to 
accept cheerfully a position of intellectual as well as of social 
inferiority. Dr. Busby kept his hat on when George IIL visited Eton. 
“The boys would never obey me again,” he said, “if they saw me take 
“off my hat to anybody.” The village schoolmaster must have his hat 
always in his hand. Farmer Bobus may probably be hardly able to 
write three lines without mistakes of grammar and spelling that would 
disgrace a Board School boy of 12 years old. But every word he 
exchanges with the master expresses his consciousness of immense 
social superionty. The vicar has passed certain childishly easy 
examinations and has known how to make himself acceptable to a 
patron or a bishop. But the idea of “his” schoolmaster expressing 
a view contrary to his own, otherwise than by way of deferental 
suggestion, of his assuming an intellectual parity with himself, would 
affect him like a personal affront Intellectually, as well as socially, 
the master of the school must stand bare-headed before the representa- 
tive of the Church. And the school grovels with hig. A living-in 
shop~assistant can hardly be treated with more cavalier imperativeness. 
One is threatened with dismissal. He was elected to distribute prizes 
at a flower show in the holidays. His consent was insubordination. 
Another occasionally plays a game of billiards) “He wont be here 
“long,” says the parson. One gets a holiday on due application to the 
agent during a protracted absence of the vicar. Indignation. For 
clergymen to order choir boys to attend on school-days and in school 
hours at weddings or funerals, without even going through the form 
of letting the schoolmaster know the reason of their absence, is 
frequent. Jt is impossible that the tone of a village school should be 
either manly or honest as long as the official position of the master 
binds ‘him to an attitude that is neither one nor the other. The 
bishops declare the “moral necessity that religious instruction should 
“be given by those who can give it with genuine belief.” Do they 
really hold that belief and unbelief are as distinct as odd and even? 
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Is it possible that any sane man can believe that the operations of the 
mind can be permanently limited by the acceptance of an imposed 
formula? The Training College ensures um maintien convenable in 
the teacher of religion. It cannot possibly do more. External unction is 
nine times out of ten a sign of the endeavour to counterfeit the supposed 
marks of a conviction that does not exist. A child had much better 
receive plain Bible teaching from an intelligent man, bound by the 
traditions of an honourable and independent profession not to take 
unfair advantage of his position, than from a dependent of the Church 
who knows that his bread and butter depend on the orthodoxy of the 
explanations he gives. (See Clause 7 (c) of the Education Act of 
1902.) Boys and girls are not absolute idiots, and their sense of 
“sham” is none the less acute because sham has long since ceased to 
shock them. They will dramatise with some humour the hurried action 
of “the master” tuckiig a Sporting Times into his desk at the 
unexpected entrance of the parson, but they have never learnt to see 
any incongruity jn his domg so. The whole system is insincere, and 
once religious teaching is tainted with insincerity, it becomes the direct 
enemy of honesty and honour. And no conceivable test can guarantee 
sincerity of belief in a teacher whose bread depends upon his being 
believed to believe. I do not say that official doctrinal teaching mever 
produces convinced Christians, I only say, what must be familiar to 
all observant people, that relgious callosity is a general characteristic 
of those who have been exposed to it in early life. They may be 
almost called proof against subsequent religious impression. Do 
young men leaving “Church” villages for London usually report 
themselves to the parson of their new parish, or continue the regular 
attendance at Church which was almost compulsory in the country? 
They steer clear of the whole concern. Their conduct exemplries 
the general feeling which led to Mr. John Morley’s highly pertinent 
enquiry, Why is it that all the Labour Members are advocates of 
the secular solution? They belong to a class which has been, for 
educational purposes, largely under the control of the Church ever 
since the success of Lancaster drove her to contest the leadership 
in the educational movement then beginning to disturb the 
conscience of England. And they consequently desire to get her 
out of the schools, where the children of the labouring poor must in 
large proportion receive the education that dught to fit them to 
discharge honestly and manfully the duties of practical life. No 
fact can be more significant than this, 

What is the secret of the virulent opposition offered by the Church 
to the Bill? Why does a leading Wiltshire parson say that the Bill 
“forbids the clergyman to give Church of England teaching, except 
“twice in the week, and only then if he can get the children into 
“the school in their play hours?” Do the clergy generally perform 
their canonical duty of personally giving religious instruction to this 
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extent? Does not this space of time amply cover the whole 
religious instruction usually imparted, and does not by far the greatér 
part usually fall upon the teacher? I cannot resist telling “a merry 
“tale” which I recently heard in the parish concerned. It was to 
the effect that a new curate took pains on arrival to ascertain the 
number of times a week on which the vicar, an active man in good 
health, usually visited the schools for this purpose, intending 
. presumably to order his own proceedings ad exemplar regis. It 

appeared that he had done so six times in two years) Whose 
interest would it be to “forbid” the httle children to come to their 
pastor, granting the parents generally to attach the importance to 
special Church of England teaching which all this vehemence of 
agitation presupposes? Read Jean Ingelow’s exquisite description 
of the kndly clergyman whose flock counted it mean to stay away 
from his services. “He takes it so to heart” Given a parson whose 
heart is in the teaching instead of in the “control” which the right to 
give it in school hours umplies, and I think that the fact that the 
attendance of the little ones was voluntary and not enforced would add 
a tenderness to the gentle duty of himself drawing them nearer to the 
good Christ who so loved little children, infinitely more likely to 
attach them to the Church of England than the present offical 
grind in regular school hours. 

The fact is that the whole agitation is artificial, “mugged up,” as 
schoolboy3 say. Mr. Birrell’s Bill gives the Church an opportunity 
of getting handsomely out of a position, the absurdity of which is 
becoming daily more and more obvious. She is suffering at present 
from a passionate feeling of wrong at being deprived of the control 
of village education, which gave her a commanding influence in general 
village management, along with a responsibility for the gross neglect 
of which she is now suffering in the opinion of all England. Is it 
possible to believe that the condition of rural Englapd would be 
what it now is if the village clergy had upheld the cause of the poor 
with one-tenth of the tenacity with which they grasp the most 
insignificant of their own privileges? The Education Act of I902 
was in favour of the Church, and she was indifferent to the modifica- 
tion of religious trusts she quite rightly assumed it to be within 
the competence of the State to introduce. The present Bill curtails 
her “authority,” and she denounces the whole principle as an excuse 
for “bare-faced robbery.” Is the suspicion she affectseto feel of the 
integrity of the proposed Government Commissions genuine? Does 
‘anybody seriously believe that the facilities offered by the Bill will 
be unfairly withheld? Is this babble about “a new religion” 
` intended to convince men who have read the opinions on Board School 
Biblical Teaching expressed by Archbishop Temple, by Archbishop 
Tait, by the present Archbishop when Bishop of Rochester, by. so 
many others whose words would be decisive in any question not 
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maintained by interested prejudice, or is it merely the lowest sort 
of claptrap aimed at the ears of the ignorant poor whose clamour it 
is intended to provoke? The expression, “hitting below the belt,” 
has been flung at those who quoted the very words of the Neo- 
Catholic opponents of the Bill to prove that they were opposed to 
such reading of the Bible as Protestantism had always inculcated 
What is all this farrago of foul accusation but the Savate, with its 
admission of every form of mean attack most detestable to an 
English sense of fair play? 

I believe, personally, that unless the advantages offered by the 
Bul are deliberately neglected by the Church, she may in the future 
make herself a position of usefulness in the villages far superior to that 
_ she has occupied in the past. Clergymen will be delivered from the 
temptation of exalting their personal importance at the expense of the 
independence of the school teacher, who may fairly henceforth look 
forward to holding the place in village respect to which the 
importance of his functions fairly entitles him. There is no possible 
reason why the elevation of the schoolmaster in the social scale 
should lower the vicar, and we may possibly look forward to a time 
when the two will work side by side, as friends and colleagues, in 
the task of raising the labourmg population, among whom the work 
of both lies, to a level of intelligence from which all further heights 
are possible of access. 

I wish the clergy generally would read and lay to heart a very 
noticeable essay by one*%of themselves, the Rev. A. Jessopp, on 
“Robbing God,” which appeared in 1893. Let me borrow his 
quotation from S. T. Coleridge, the Tory Philosopher, in order to 
conclude this long article with at least one sentence worth reading : 
“What the State by law—that is, by the collective will of its 
“functionaries at any one time assembled—can do or suffer to be 
“done, that the State by law can undo or inhibit” 


D. C. PEDDER. 


THE IMPERIAL CONTROL OF NATIVE 
RACES. 


HE recent dispute between Natal and the Home Government 
served to raise, in a form which was acute, a problem which 

is chronic, and on the right solution of which, during the next few 
years, the whole fortunes of the British Empire may depend. For 
the future treatment of natives by European Powers will involve and 
comprise within itself no inconsiderable part of the future history 
of the world. It is obvious that the Powers which can control 
the greatest sources of wealth outside their own lands will become 
the greatest and strongest Powers of the future. The control of 
the Tropics offers the best opportunity for each country thus to 
extend its wealth and power, and the resources of the Tropics can 
only be worked by the agency and labour of black men. Hence it 
follows that the European nation with the best native policy is likely 
to control the largest part of the Tropi&, and thus eventually to 
become the most powerful of European States. For two days in 
the silly-season of last year the journalistic world was startled by the 
prophecy of a Japanese statesman that his own nation was marked 
out by destiny to control the Tropics, and thus to dominate the 
world. All European nations, said he, had failed to assimilate or 
control non-European races, and in especial the natives of the 
Tropics) The Russian attempt to produce Russians from the 
vast mass of subject Turks, Mongols and Kalmucks under the Czar’s 
sway had resulted only in the evolution of “half-baked Tartars.” On 
the other hand, England had not even aimed at such incomplete 
assimilation; she had rested her supremacy over native races solely on 
force and never on persuasion. Japan, with her sympathy for subject 
races, her insight into the native mind, her more easily assimilated 
civilisation, was destined eventually to destroy or expel other nations 
who insisted on undertaking the task of controlling the Tropics. The 
vision, if fantastic, was shrewdly argued, andat any rate gives England 
need for reflection. From red and brown to black and yellow, from 
Haussa to Sikh, from Rock Veddah to Brahmin, she rules natives of 
more different races and colours than any other European Power. It 
is the aim of this article to show that the future unity, if not the 
continued existence, of our Empire must depend on the elaboration 
of certain general principles for dealing with native races, and of 
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certain particular pieces of machinery for executing these principles 
In several places controversial gtound is touched upon, but scrupulous 
care has been taken to avoid partisan views; and where evidence 
has been adduced from authentic private sources, the uses to which it 
has been put are not those of any particular section of any particular 
party. 

To every plea for better treatment of native races, the universal 
answer from a certain class of critics has been: “Distrust Exeter 
“Hall!” and “Trust the Man on the Spot!” Neither of these mysterious 
persons is unessential, and each can learn good reasons from the other. 
The man on the spot can rebuke Exeter Hall for much foolish 
sentimentality ; Exeter Hall can retort with accusations of much need- 
less rigour. Exeter Hall—or the kinds of force and sentiment it 
represents—teach that sympathy iş the root of all good government. 
The man on the spot teaches that efficiency and expediency are the 
visible expression of all good government. When both sides have 
understood the argument of the other, the millennium will be reached. 
In the great question of Abolition of Slavery, the defects and merits 
of each party were strikingly displayed. The man on the spot would 
not have alleviated the lot of slavery, or stopped its traffic, but for the 
stimings of national conscience; the greatest enemy of the blacks 
could hardly have planned for them worse ruin than the total, 
immediate, and uncompromising abolition of slavery proposed by the 
guileless sentimentalist. But the gradual abolition of degrading 
conditions, the gentle an®lioration of their lot, at length gave to the 
slaves of the West Indies and of Africa a position unrivalled among 
native races beneath European control This triumph was only 
possible because of the impulse and driving force supplied by 
Exeter Hall, and because of the practical knowledge supplied by 
the men on the spot. 

The first year in which England may be said to have realised the 
necessity of a general native policy, or of a supervision from the centre 
of nativés under her control, was in 1823. In that year the famous 
George Canning was at the head of foreign affairs During the five 
years he had spent at the Indian Board of Control he had already 
studied the racial questions of India He approached his new task 
in no sentimental and impracticable spirit, as is clear from the circum- 
stance that he had previously argued against a proposal to abolish the 
Indian suttee, declaring that he trusted that education, not legislative 
enactment, would produce its cessation. With as ardent a desire as 
Wilberforce to abolish “that scandal of the civilised world, the slave 
“trade,” he combined the cool insight and practical judgment of a true 
statesman. The resolutions he carried in 1823 were a series of 
carefully graduated proposals, ameliorating the lot of the West Indian 
slave, and providing for the gradual abolition of the servile status. 
Opposed by extremists for not granting immediate abolition, 
Canning met with still bitterer opposition from the legislatures of the 
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Colonies involved. In the Assembly of Jamaica in particular, several 
speakers uttered sentiments which could hardly be considered other 
than treasonable. Canning treated their remonstrances with good 
humour, and endeavoured to confine their protests to an “abstract 
“admiration of the cartwhip,” and to “the assertion of their freeborn 
“right to use that instrument at their pleasure.” The principle of the 
Imperial right to control the treatment of natives, and to act as 
arbiter in their differences with white Colonists, was strongly lad 
down and tactfully but emphatically asserted. 

The resolutions of 1823 were the first of a senes of Impenal 
proposals or enactments, pressed upon reluctant Colonists, which have 
gradually ameliorated the condition of the West Indian slave, and 
made him a free man and a citizen with full political nghts. United 
States Senators and journalists point regretfully and jealously to the 
West Indies, as the one place where the negro question is really 
solved, and where the relations of black and white are amicable and 
settled. The reason and the cause of this happy state of things is 
very simple; it is that a superior, impartial and external power per- 
sisted in enforcing, though with due caution, a policy towards the 
natives, which had ın it the elements of statesmanship—due sympathy 
for the subject race and due consideration for the difficulties of the 
question and the prejudices of European settlers. The present 
condition of the West Indies, so far as the race problem is concerned, 
fully justifies the farsightedness of C . He is revealed as wiser 
than Exeter Hall, as embodied in the ns of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson with their hurried clamour for total abolition, and as wiser 
than the men on the spot in the persons of the Jamaica planters with 
their heated protests against any attempt to meddle with the West 
Indian native. In view of the results it is most amusing now to read 
their declarations that such attempts could only serve to destroy the 
ascendency of the white, without improving the cond:tiog of the black. 

On the death of Camning the conception of a general Imperial 
control (from the centre) of policy towards native and subject races 
throughout the Empire, was not allowed to drop. The great measure 
for the Abolition of Colonial slavery passed in 1834. It was recognised 
that compensation was due to the slave-owners dispossessed of slave- 
labour, and a vast sum was voted by the English legislature for the 
purpose. Few national actions have been more finely conceived or 
have originated in motives so pure; few were mare wretchedly 
executed or ‘had worse practical results. In the first place, the slave 
was not ready for total emancipation; in the second place the 
compensation was given to the wrong persons and to the wrong 
countries ;—-the West Indians got too much, the Boers got too little. 
The result of total emancipation was to deteriorate the character of 
the slave, the result of inadequate compensation was to arouse the 


* For a recent example see an article in the “International Journal of Ethics,” for 
April; “Race Questions and Prejudices,” by Mr. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University. 
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hostility of the quondam slave-owner to the Empire. The result was 
the great Trek of the Boers across the Vaal, and the pnme cause of 
future South African trouble. The Impenal Government, by offering 
inadequate or illusory compensation, was convicted of paying too 
httle attention to the local conditions, prejudices and interests of the 
Boers. Kafhr wars likewise soon attested the inadequacy of British 
methods in dealing with native races. But the principle of Impenal 
control of nahve policy was maintained, and however indifferent to 
the remonstrances or careless of the interests of white Colonists, the 
Imperial Government remained ardent, if blundenng, in its care for 
native races. This spirit and policy is clearly embodied in two treaties, 
signed under totally different conditions and in widely severed 
countries. The Sand River Convention (1852) guaranteed independ- 
ence to the Boers, in return for their undertaking to abolish slavery. 
This was perhaps the most significant assertion yet made of control of 
native policy from the centre. The Waitangi Treaty of 1840, made 
between the British Government and the Maoris, guaranteed to the 
signatory chiefs and the tribes they represented full and undisturbed 
possession of the lands they then occupied. The New Zealand Con- 
stitution Act of 1852, while giving the colony the usual latitude of 
self-government allowed to responsible Colonies, clearly embodied 
the general principles of the Treaty of Waitangi 

From this time forward /atsser-faire had full swing, at least as 
regards Colonial policy. Cobden spoke of the “bloodstained fetich 
“of Empire”; Disraeli wrdte of the “wretched Colonies ” as “millstones 
“round our neck”; few statesmen, with the curious exception of 
Gladstone, dreamed of any Colonial policy save one to prepare the 
Colonies for a peaceful but eventually inevitable separation. Since 
the growth of closer ties and of Imperial sentiment from 1870 onwards, 
the Imperial control of native policy has undergone no striking change.t 
It has always been claimed in theory and occasionally asserted in fact. 
A study of the history of that control previous to 1870 appears 
to demoftstrate the following proposition: Impenal control, backed 
by English sentiment and Exeter Hall, has always been on the side 
of justice and has interfered with: good intention, but has on occasion 
committed, serious blunders from insufficient local knowledge or 
inadequate attention to Colonial prejudice. But the serious blunder 
made with regard to the Boers in 1834: may be balanced by the 
complete solution of the native problem in the West Indies, which 
could not have been attempted or concluded without the aid of the 
external Imperial control 

The problem at present before the Bntish Empire is to construct 
some kind of Imperial control which will be effective, which will be 
informed of Colonial opinion, and which can elaborate general 
principles of control for subject and native races. The result will be 


* Treaty of Waitangi S.P. Vol XXIX, p. rir. 
t An interesting letter in the Specfaror, of March 24th, 1906, gives instances. 
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the application of uniform principles throughout the Empire, modified 
of course in each particular instance by time, circumstance and 
condition. ° 

That such control and such a policy are desirable and necessary may 
be proved by a few general considerations and a few particular 
instances. Few will deny that the fact of the Colonies being able to 
govern themselves does not render them equally competent to govern 
native races. The difference between self-discipline and command 
over others is infinite. Almost every young and rising nation will be 
possessed of a swelling self-confidence, a pride, a recklessness, a lack 
of moral sense, which older nations have outgrown. Mere petulance 
and thoughtlessness often drive the schoolboy into petty tyranny, of 
which a grown man would be ashamed. Al such tendencies are 
aggravated and increased by the presence of a native race. Racial 
prejudice is to-day the most blinding and narrowing of all passions, 
and it is tenfold intensified when it takes the form, not of prejudice 
against a race of equal power, strength and stamina, but against a 
race inferior in ability, morals and character. On general principles 
it is unlikely that the Colonial’s view of the native he may rule will be 
as impartial or fair as is desirable, however much he may desire it 
to be both. The longer view, the more equable adjustment of native 
questions, will be more readily grasped by the Imperial official 
Moreover, if in any colony the native has been systematically treated 
in the past with harshness or unfairness, this treatment, reacting as it 
always does on the persecutor, will have deeply impregnated the 
administrative ideals of the colony concerned. A more unprejudiced 
view can be taken by the impartial external government. P 

Besides arguments of this general kind, it can, we think, be shown 
that there ‘are particular instances, which at the present timg 
demonstrate these views. 

Everyone, except the most inhuman of cynics, agrees that the 
preservation of native races is desirable. Moreover in the case of the 
West Indies and Africa it is essential, for by black Jabour*alone can 
the wealth of the Tropics be extracted. The record of the past is 
full of tragedy; the disappearance of the Tasmanian, the immense _ 
diminution of the Australian Aborigines, the deterioration of the | 
Maoris and of Kafārs, from war or from ill-regulated contact with 
civilisation, point to a series of ghastly blunders made in most cases 
by men on the spot, by the Colonists themselves.* They were also in 
most cases perfectly avoidable blunders) The Maoris, though sadly 
reduced from their once splendid and robust vigour, at least now 
enjoy conditions of independence and security superior to those of 
almost any native race governed by the Colonies, but even in New 
Zealand their circumstances are by no means ideal The Treaty of 
Waitangi expressly confirmed the chiefs and tribes of the treaty in full 


* e.g., Annual Report of Native Protector of Aboriginals for 1902, Queensland, 
pP. 14-5. 
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and undisturbed possession of their lands The New Zealand 
Government has recently applied its compulsory land purqpase scheme 
to Maori estates, in direct and clear breach of that treaty. It is of 
course quite reasonable to hold that no treaty can be eternal, and that 
ultimately Maori and White Colonists must be brought under the same 
systems of law. Further, the principle of compulsory purchase, applied 
for railways and necessary public works, is clearly defensible from 
many points of view. Nor would great objection be made to the 
application of compulsory purchase, as part of the general political land 
policy, to districts where the Maoris are practically civilised (as, for 
example, Hawkes Bay, Poverty Bay, etc.), where the men compelled to 
sell are fitted by education to make as good a bargain as possible, and 
prudently to re-invest the proceeds of sale. Forced purchases in such 
districts are a breach of the Waitangi Treaty, but may be defended as 
necessary to the progress of the Colony, and on the ground that the 
Waitangi Treaty was only meant to hold good until the natives were 
fit to take care of themselves. But it is obvious that grave injustice 
may take place when compulsory purchase is apphed to uncvilised 
districts, such as parts of the King Country, Urewera Country, etc., 
where the natives are so uncivilised that communal ownership and 
tillage largely prevail Such men are obviously at the mercy of the 
lawyer or the salesman, unable to resist or drive a good bargain with 
any prospect of success, or to re-invest with any profit the proceeds of 
such sale. Even Archangels enforcing such sales could hardly avoid 
unfairness. That considdtable dissatisfaction exists is hardly 
surprising, and that some injustice (no doubt unconsciously) has been 
committed is to be feared. Here again the suggestion or criticism of 
an external government would be of value. Though appeal within 
two years can be made against these measures, the enormous expense 
of such action and the ignorance of the natives act as deterrents. With 
other serious grievances, however, the Maoris have at least one 
advantage, that of native representatives in Parliament, to voice their 
complaints.* 

The extinction of the Tasmanian and diminution of the Australian 
and Maori races, though morally indefensible, has had no very serious 
economic or political results) The condition of the natives of Africa 
raises at once and in the sharpest form every moral, economic and 
political consideration affecting the relations between civilised and 
uncivilised natigns united in one Empire. The Kafir is rapidly 
growing in numbers, and the proportion of black to white will 
probably increase even more largely in the future. Hence the native 
problem in South Africa assumes a dangerous form, and most 
Afrikanders have at the back of their minds the fear of racial strife 
and native risings. In Cape Colony wise legislation, and a clear 
understanding of native conditions, has done much to remove this 


* v, Mr. Ashley's question in the Commons and the reply of the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies, May gth, 1906, on Maori Land Settlement. Also Native Land 
Settlements Act; Act 44, N.Z. Parliament, 1905, s. 8. 
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fear. Whatever criticism may be brought against Cecil Rhodes, that 
of ignorance of native character cannot be urged. The Glen Grey 
Act and other legislation passed under his influence have given the 
native an interest and control in his local affairs, and admit bim—after 
educational tests—to full political rights In Natal the situation 19 
very different and much more serious) Amid the perplexities of the 
present disturbances it certainly appears that the statement of the 
Natal Government that they resigned “in order to support important 
“constitutional questions” can hardly be maintained. In view of the 
disturbed state of the country, and the bad effect upon natives of 
delaying the executions, the resignations may be justifiable on the 
grounds of expediency, but hardly on those of constitutional principle. 
The Home Government were clearly within their rights in requesting 
postponement until full information could be obtamed The 
executions might produce a native war, in which Imperial money 
and arms would be employed. The Natal Government, on the other 
hand, may have thought that the executions would check the war, and 
were possibly right in resigning. But they were hardly fortunate in 
declaring that a postponement (not a veto) of executions, pending an 
arrival of information, involved a most important constitutional question. 

But the facts of the disturbances raise the question of the native 
policy of the Natal Government. It may be interesting and instructive 
here to quote from an article in the East London Dispatch, of the 2nd 
March, 1906, on the Natal native problem. The spirit of sympathy with 
a sister colony in distress is noticeable. IÊpoints out that the working 
of the Glen Grey Act has given the Cape native an interest in the 
Government and limited opportunities of self-government. In Natal 
the native is governed with the result that “whilst there the native is 
“in a state of ferment, within our borders, fortunately, all is peaceful.” 
It then points out that “whilst these Emuhlangweni (tribesmen) were 
“in this state of ferment in these districts (1.4, Richmond, Natal), the 
“chief Pata representing his people (of the same tribe) in the Cape 
“Colony was attending a meeting at Umtata of the Transkei Native 
“General Council” This instance of the benefts and example of self- 
government, even when applied m a hmited sense to natives, 13 
certainly striking. And in any case the evidence against the Natal 
native policy is strong. It is at least singular and perhaps significant 
that these disturbances occur in that country, which gives a less amount 


`of legal and political right to its natives than any other self-governing 


colony in South Africa. . 
The evidence of a newspaper is not necessarily by itself of any 


- value. But that evidence is confirmed by the testimony given to a 


friend of mine by an old Colonial official, with much experience in 
native affairs and much recent knowledge of Natal:—* 


* Major Howard Sprigg, brother of the late Premier of Cape Colony, and for ten 
years Ma istrate (a4, Administrator) of many thousand natives in Pondoland East, 
near the Natal border. The extract from letter is made with his permission. 
The date on which it was written is March 6th, 1906. 
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“I should say that the article is not only fair, but very moderate in 
“tone. It might have been put much stronger. As you know, 1 was for 
“ten years in the Cape Colony Native Affairs Department, and the 

“whole of that time I was stationed close to the Natal border, so that I 
“saw and heard a good deal of the way ın which natives were treated in 
“that Colony. The impression I formed was, that the Natal Govern- 
“ment was very unsympathetic, that the treatment of the natives was 
“harsh and often verged on the unjust I remember towards the close 
“of the war, a rumour spread that when peace was made, boundaries 
“would be re-adjusted and Pondoland East (where I was stationed) 
“transferred to Natal Our natives were in a perfect state of terror about 
“it The raw ones, on account of the general harshness of the Natal 
“Government, and the more advanced ones, because they said there was 
“no career for them under the Natal Government, as the whole motive 
“of it was to keep natives from ever raising themselves toa decent and 
“respectable position. . . . The East London Dispatch certainly cannot 
“be accused of being a pro-mussionary paper. It 1s one of the organs 
“purchased by the capitalists some years ago and generally voices their 
“views, which certainly are not Negrophile. If they cry out against the 
“harsh spirit of the Natal Government, you may safely conclude that 
“there is something really wrong.” 

This evidence in particular instances, oe from unimpeachable 
and first-hand authorities, seems to establish the existence of grave 
evils in the treatment of native races by our self-governing colonies. 
The native question m New Zealand is not so serious as that of South 
Africa, and it might reasonably be hoped that a little friendly advice, 
suggestion and comment from England would remedy the evils. But 
the question of South Africa is very much more urgent. It involves 
the whole question of the control of the Tropics, and thus ultimately 
of our share in the wealth and domination of the world. It may fairly 
be contended, that general principles of native policy might be 
formulated oy the Imperial Government, and applied with special 
variations in detail to our various Colonies. Especially in dealing 
with the Natal native problems, it can hardly be contended that a 
native policy which has actually proved completely successful with 
the natives in Cape Colony, will prove fatal when applied to members 
of the same tribe in Natal whom the existing policy has excited 
to rebellion. It at least suggests that short views and racial prejudice 
have blinded the Natalians as they blinded the Jamaicans in the past. 
The native policy so successful in the West Indies in the past, in 
Cape Colony at present, may well prove equally so for Natal in the 
future It can hardly be supposed that the Imperial Government, 
having engaged in and concluded native wars at the request of her 
Colonies, should be unable to say anything as to the adjustment of 
conditions between white settler and black. In'the interests both of 
Natal herself and of the Empire as a whole, the assertion of some 
kind of Imperial control, or of temperate but authoritative suggestion, 
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would seem eminently desirable if not imperatively necessary in the 
distant future. The British Empire has always prided itself on its 
kind treatment of native races; it took a noble part long ago in the 
abolition of slavery, and has taken a noble part to-day in the protest 
against the atrocities of the Congo. If there be any truth in these oft- 
repeated assertions about our zeal for justice and fair play, a general 
native policy for the Empire as a whole (excluding the exceptional 
case of India) is necessary. Concrete instances have shown, as in the 
West Indies, that that control is really exercised in the interests of the 
Colonies themselves. Nor can it be morally mght or politically 
expedient that Colonies should, as in the past, buy their experience of’ 
governing natives at the cost of decimating the native races. 

But sentiments, however good in theory, must rest on a basis of 
common sense. It may be essentially nght and wise for the Imperial 
Government to have such general control of native policy, but it may be 
very difficult to assert it. The control certainly exists, but it has lately 
been exercised with much caution, and on comparatively rare 
occasions. There 1s an extreme difference between suddenly asserting 
a legal control which has comparatively dropped into disuse, and 
gradually and temperately asserting and enforcing it The practical 
measures offered for this suggestion are few and simple A 
Commissioner of Natives should certainly be appointed as an official 
in the English Administration. Every Colony which has natives under 
its charge has such a Minister in its Cabinet The Colonial 
Secretary has an enormous mass of work fn governing the responsible 
and the Crown-Colonies. It would be a great increase in efficiency if 
the care of the natives were taken from his hands, and from the hands 
of the Foreign Secretary, and placed under the direction of a single 
oficial This Commissioner for Natives would probably be subject to 
the Colonial Secretary, or there might be two Under-Secretaries for 
the Colonies instead of one, the first undertaking Colopial, the second 
native affairs It would be the business of this Commissioner or 
Under-Secretary to study native questions, to accumulate information, 
and to try and elaborate some general principles of policy. He 
would, of course, receive great assistance from the representatives of 
the various Colonies concerned. In the new scheme of the Imperial 
Counci, which is so frequently brought forward, he would 
play an important part Native questions and the treatment of 
subject races would form some of the topic% of discussion 
at that Council® By these means the Imperial authority 
could be gradually asserted, native policy thoroughly discussed, 
difficulties reviewed, and a general co-ordination of native policy might 

* The success of the training of the negro at the Tuskegee Institute led Earl 
Grey and the Rhodes Directors to seek advice from Booker Was on, on the 
South African Native Problem It eats obvious experiments for the improve- 
ment of the native, which the Imperial ent might profitably urge upon its 


' Colonies, and upon which some general policy might be ulated. v. " North 
American Review,” April, Tuskegee, Booker Washington. 
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be arrived at. No one acquainted with Indian administration will 
deny that the vast stores of information collected and printed by the 
Government immensely aid the Indian civil servant in his task, or 
that he often learns as much from studying reports on other races, as 
from those upon his own particular tribe. The advantage of 
establishing a central bureau of such information, the gain from mter- 
change of view, expressions of difference of opinion and general 
discussion of native problems, would serve to enlarge the horizons and 
broaden the minds of both Imperial and Colonial officials. 

In view of the disturbing character of native nsings in Natal, of 
the Pan-Ethiopian movement, and the steady increase of the native 
population in South Africa, racial problems become more and more 
acute. The natives can only be taught to acquiesce in our rule by a 
conviction of its impartiality and justice, and even more by its 
uniformity and stability. It cannot be wise or expedient that Cape 
Colony should be enfranchising and making peaceful citizens of 
natives of those same tribes, whose chiefs are being shot and whose 
kraalg are being burnt by command of the Government of Natal 
Even if the latter be right, the former is wrong, and therefore some 
adjustment is required. The granting of responsible Government to 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colony at once raises the question 
of reserving the control of native policy to the Crown, or of conceding 
it to the Colony with the reservation of the Imperial power of suggestion 
and veto. Some umformity of native policy, not absolute but at least 
relative, is urgently requiréd. In this direction England can most 
reasonably assert her Imperial control, and without some such central 
unity «of purpose the Empire, divided and disunited in all 
else, is merely a fortuitous concourse of atoms, a casual 
collection of miscellaneous articles assembled in one heap without 
plan or order. The elaboration of some such scheme as that 
outlined will bg the chief duty, as it is the chief responsibility, of an 
Imperial future. Infinite tact would be needful to work such a 
scheme, but the end at least is worthy. The Empire's unity must be 
based in future on the foundations of justice as well as of interest, of 
principle as well as of advantage; and the greatest material advantage 
of England is that of justice, her greatest interest that of honour. On 
this high ground justice and policy unite. The flag of England 1s, as 
Cecil Rhodes said, “the greatest commercial asset in the world,” but 
the fact that the Englishman is an honest trader has alone made this 
possible. It may become in the future the greatest political asset m 
the world, if the Englishman shows himself a ruler, honest and 
sympathetic but impartial and firm, of native races. And by no means 
save that outlined, the gradual recognition of some policy of Imperial 
control, can this end be achieved. 


H. W. V. TEMPERLEY. 


CHRISTMAS, EASTER, WHITSUNTIDE. 


HE three festivals of the Christian year—Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide—commemorate three great facts of Christian 
history, and proclaim three great truths of the Christian faith, The 
Incarnation of the Word of God, the Crucifixion and Resurrection of 
the Saviour of the World, the Descent of the Spirit on the Church 
from the Lord of Glory—these realities and verities the Christian 
Church cannot forget, and must seek ever more clearly and fully to 
understand. Christian theology is incomplete and inadequate unless 
it gives the deepest meaning and the highest worth its thoughts and 
life allow to each of these factors in its history and elements im its 
doctrine. ~ But a closer scrutiny of theological writings will 
justify the conclusion that there is a ae a to lay undue emphasis 
by giving disproportionate attention to one or other aspect of the 
common Christian faith, There is no intention to deny the significance 
or value of the other aspects, but interest is concentrated on only one 
aspect. May we not distinguish, if not three distinct schools of theology, 
yet at least three directions in which Christian thought to-day tends 
to move? The Incarnation is made most prominegt by Anglo- 
Catholicism, the Crucifixion and Resurrection by Evangelical 
Protestantism; and the life in the Spirit as the essential Christianity 
by devout men in all communions. The theology of the first tendency 
is metaphysical and sacramental; of the second, ethical and legal; of 
the third, mystical. The purpose of this essay is to discuss each of 
these tendencies in order to show what each contributes to, and how 
each must be corrected in a Christian theology which aims at adequacy 
and completeness. ° 


L 
In the early Christian creeds the largest place is filled by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. The Greek mind, to which was assigned the task 
of supplying the intellectual forms for the Christian belief in the 


divinity of Christ was metaphysical; it sought the explanation of the 
phenomenal in the noumenal, of the historical in the eternal, of the 
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realm of facts in the region of ideas. Although it went above and 
beyond the physical for its explanation, yet it still used the terms of 
the physical, and not of the ethical and the spiritual. Its supernatural 
was still natural. Its categories were substance, not subject; nature, 
not. person Although the union of two natures in one person was 
affirmed in regard to Christ, yet the emphasis fell on the natures and 
not on the person. The Incarnation was conceived as a physical 
process rather than as a personal development. 

The Christian salvation was conceived in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ; or, rather, the physical conception of 
salvation determined the physical conception of the Saviour. Human 
nature was deifed, especially immortalised in the Christian salvation ; 
for this end it was absolutely necessary that divinity should be 
conjoined with humanity. God became human that men might become 
divine. It is not an injustice to affirm that some of the Fathers 
regarded the Christian salvation as primarily a physical process, just 
as the Incarnation is represented as being. The emphasis which some 
modern Anglo-Catholic writers delight in putting on the word flesh in 
the statement of the Fourth Gospel, “the Word became fesh,” 
shows how much importance is assigned to the physical, even to the 
material, in the Incarnation of the Son of God. 

Closely connected with, nay, even an inevitable result of, this meza- 
physical, or we may even call it simply pAystcal, strain in the theology 
of the Creeds is the sacramentalism of the Church ritual The channel 
of communication betwee? the quasi-physical process of the Incarna- 
tion and the quasi-physical process of salvation can be afforded by 
the quasi-physical means of the sacraments. If in the Incarnation 
importance is to be assigned to the assumption of flesk by the Word 
of God, it is not to be marvelled at if to the physical elements in the 
Sacraments is assigned a peculiar virtue, derived from the Incarnation, 
as the medicipe and the sustenance of human nature in its deliverance 
from corruption. Many modern Protestant theologians fail to see that 
the sacramental: system is bound up with the metaphysical 
Christology; and that the former cannot be abandoned without a 
modification of the latter. 

We may fully and freely admit that it was desirable and 
necessary that the Christian faith should assume intellectual 
forms intelligible to the age, and that thereby the essence 
of the Christian faith was preserved. But that does not 
involve the result that these forms can be regarded as 
adequate and authoritative for all times, and that the sacramental 
system, so closely connected with this metaphysical Christology, must 
be imposed on the Church as a necessary organ of its vitality. Modern 
philosophy is not merely a commentary on Plato and Anstotle; Kant 
and Hegel have given us categories of thought that are in advance 
of those of Greek philosophy. It would be an advantage if to mark 
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the great difference between Modern and Ancient Philosophy we 
, could get rid of the term metaphysics altogether, and get some term 

that would throw into due prominence what is becoming the dominant 
category of much modern thinking, even personality. If we could 
coin such a term as mefafogics it would in some measure express the 
change of emphasis from nature to person. Modern Christian 
theology must affirm that Christ is divine as distinctly and confidently 
as did the ancient creeds, but it must do this in terms as intelligible 
now as these old terms were then. | 

The starting point of a doctrine’ of the Incarnation must be not a 
false emphasis on the word flesk, but a careful study of the conscious- 
ness of Jesus). He who knew Himself to be the San of God passed 
through a real, complete, human experience. He was tempted even as 
we are, yet without sin; He learned obedience by the things that He 
suffered; He prayed that, if it were possible, the cup of the Father’s 
will might pass from Him; He was made perfect by suffering; He 
tasted death for every man; He was in darkness and desolation of 
soul Yet He knew Himself to be the Son of God, alone knowing 
and revealing the Father, in His life and work showing the Father, 
_ and alone leading men to the Father. He claimed the right to 
forgive sins, the calling of Saviour, the dignity of Judge He 
assigned to His death the value of a ransom for many, and of the 
sacrifice of the new covenant between God and man. He was 
confident of His own Resurrection, and of His return in glory and 
power. What we need is a doctrine of the Godmanhood in terms of 
personality with all the light that modem psychology can offer us, a 
doctrine which will explain this consciousness, as the theory of an 
assumption of human flesh by the divine Logos does not In sucha 
restatement no distinct significance will be assigned to the body of 
Jesus except as the organ of His spirit, and thus sacramentalism will 
be no necessary accompaniment of the new, as it has been of the old, 
Christology. 

What is of permanent value in this tendency is the prominence given 
to the person of Christ, although the personality is inadequately 
conceived as the union of natures. Christian doctrine can never, 
without unspeakable loss, ignore or neglect the Synoptic Figure, the 
Jesus of the evangelical history, the ministry of healing and teaching 
as revealing in deed as well as word what God is as Father, and man 
should be as child of God. Grace would be a theologigal abstraction 
if not illumined by His dealing with sinners; Duty an ethical problem 
if not interpreted by His perfection; Sacrifice would not in our 
thoughts sound the abysmal depths, and scale the empyrean heights, 
if we could not witness His Cross) What He has done for man can 
be understood only as we know what He is, and what He thinks of 
God and man; how He conceived His own vocation, and how His 
experience gave reality to His sacrifice. 
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In Evangelical Protestantism there has been a tendency to 
emphasise the teaching of Paul about the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ as though that were the essential Gospel In the Marked 
Testament, published some years ago, the aim is thus stated: “The 
“verses marked in this Testament will, under the Holy Spirits 
“teaching, help to make plain God’s way of salvation through Christ.” 
When we look through it we are surprised to find how little of the 
Gospel is found in the Gospels. The apostolic interpretation of the 
Work of Christ, especially the Pauline, has, in the history of the most 
intense and genuine Christian experience, in what we may call the 
evangelical succession of Augustine, Luther, Wesley, proved its truth 
and worth; and there is no intention here to challenge or contest its 
clams. But the evangelical testimony to the Person of Jesus is no 
less part of the Christian Gospel; and it is to do violence to it, and to 
mutilate it to act as the committee responsible for the issue of this 
Marked Testament has done. The work of Christ has the meaning and 
worth belonging to it because it is His, because His personality gives to 
His sacrifice a moral and a spiritual content which makes it satisfaction 
to God and Salvation for men. His death merely as physical dissolution 
would not be either substitutionary or propitiatory; itis His relation 
to God and to man that makes it possible for Him to offer for all 
sinful mankind the sacrifice which is acceptable unto God. The plan 
of salvation of evangelical orthodoxy is not as adequate morally, or as 
satisfying spiritually, as ‘the Person of the Saviour which the 
evangelical testimony offers as the object of Christian faith, We must 
insist then that the Gospel must lay its foundations deep and strong 
in the Gospels. 

It is the detachment of the personality of Jesus from 
the atonement of Christ that explains the legalism of some of the 
statements of this essential Chnstian doctrine. We are introduced 
into the divine law-court; God is the Judge on the bench, mankind 
the prisoner in the dock But the procedure here is what would be 
regarded as a travesty of justice in any human law court. Guilt is 
imputed to the guiltless Chnst; the sinless is substituted in enduring 
the penalty of sin for the sinful; to the sinful is imputed the righteous- 
ness of this voluntary submission to the divine decree by the sinless. 
Justice is satished, and mercy is possible. -For such a representation 
sufficient evidence could be found in writings on the atonement, and 
in the preaching of some evangelists.) But it would be a caricature 
of what is really believed by evangelical orthodoxy generally. There 
are explanations given and qualifications made which give a much 
more ethical content to this legal representation. Yet that such a 
misrepresentation of the doctrine is possible does show that these 
forensic terms are edged tools which it is rather dangerous to handle. 
Even those who, like the writer, recognise that even this doctrine of 
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the Atonement does express, however imperfectly, an essential truth 
of the Chnstian Gospel, which its contemptuous assailants altogether 
miss, desire a statement which will be very much more ethical 

It is not the introduction of such terms as law, righteousness, guilt, 
penalty, which is at all objectionable, because these terms express 
realities in God’s moral order as in man’s legal system. These terms 
do not belong to Paul’s Rabbinical doctrine or Pharisaic experience ; 
they belong to the permanent and universal manifestation of God's 
mind and will m His direction and control of His moral universe. It 
is the superficiality and externality of the human law court which 
mislead the Christian theologian when he seeks to expound the 
doctrine of the Atonement by its analogies. The reconciliation of 
‘God and man must be conceived as the personal experience of Christ 
the Reconciler. Guilt is not imputed to Him, but He so identifies 
Himself in the oneness of perfect love with sinful mankind as to be 
conscious of the shame and sorrow and curse of sin as His very own 
anguish ; He is not punished instead of man, but in His obedience to 
the will of God He tastes death, the agony and desolation which 
belong to it as penalty of sin, and so sets His seal to the nghteousness 
of God in the moral order of the world; righteousness is not imputed 
to the sinner, but God’s manifested righteousness having been thus 
vindicated, and His inherent righteousness having been satisfied in 
the perfect submission of the beloved Son of God, the sinner is 
received into such a personal relation with Christ, as soon as his faith 
embraces Christ’s grace, that identifying Himself more and more fully 
with Christ’s mind and will, he becomes righteous by being transformed 
into the likeness of Christ who is Himself the image of the invisible 
God. While in stating the doctrine of the Atonement it seems 
necessary to avoid some of Paul’s phrases, such as the imputation of 
righteousness, in order to escape the inadequate forensic conceptions 
that have been associated with them, yet the essential doctrine of 
Paul is preserved. If Christ is not substituted for man, yet He does 
voluntarily put Himself in man’s place, and His suffering has all the 
vicariousness of the love which identifies the loved and the loving. 
If Christ does not propitate God, He does set forth God as 
‘propitiatory, righteously forgiving the sinful This does not pretend 
to be a complete statement, but only a suggestion of the direction in 
which the doctrine may be developed. 

The faith that saves is from this point of view not am assent of the 
mind to a doctrine explaining a fact, but it is the dependence on, 
communion with, and submission to, the Saviour of the saved. Itis a 
receptive, responsive, reproductive personal relation. Grace embraces 
the whole personality of Christ as giving, and faith the whole 
personality of man as getting. The Christian life is the union of the 
human and the divine through man’s faith in God’s grace in Christ. 
It is the present participation of the Christian in Christ that gives its 
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meaning and worth to the substitution of the Saviour for the sinner. 
Ít is as man now identifies himself with Christ that Christ’s identifica- 
tion of Himself with mankind then becomes a spiritual reality potent 
to bring forgiveness of sin and renewal of life. The sacrifice of the 
Cross is completed in the Spirit of the Christ of God. 


IIL 


The Incarnation of the Son of God and the Atonement in the 
Crucified and Risen Christ cannot be left behind as meaningless and 
worthless in the life in the Spirit. It is most unfortunate that the 
spiritual in Christianity has been so often described as the mystical; 
and men have advocated mysticism when they were really pleading for 
spirituality. Mysticism, as represented by Neo-Platonism or 
Vedantism is the religion of pantheism; its aim is to transcend the 
distinction in consciousness of self and God, and to realise the identity 
of the divine and the human. Even in its modified medieval form, 
where Christ was substituted for the Absolute, mysticism tended to a 
pantheism in which the historical Jesus as the mediator of the life in 
God was left behind, and an immediate union of the soul to God was 
claimed; or to an erottsm, in which spiritual ecstasy was scarcely 
distinguishable from sexual passion. The terms of endearment in 
which a modern pietism allows itself to indulge, when speaking of the 
Saviour and the Lord, show this unhealthy side of mysticism. That 
in the Chnstian life ther is a present, personal relation to God in 
Christ through the Spirit is surely one of the essential verities of the 
Christian faith ; to recognise and to realise this is not, and should not 
be called, mysticism. To call the union of the saved to the Saviour 
through the faith that welcomes grace mystical is to substitute vague- 
ness for definiteness, subjective fancy for objective fact, to divorce 
Christian experience from Christian history, the life in the Spirit from 
the revelation of God given in the Incarnation, and the redemption 
of man won in the Crucifixion and Resurrection. 

The manifestations of the Presence and the Power of the Spint at 
Pentecost have misled some Christian theologians in regard to the 
life in the Spirit. The charisms of prophecy, miracle, tongues were 
the external accompaniments of the new life in the Spirit in the 
Apostolic Age; but, as Paul clearly teaches, these outward signs are 
not the life itself. That life is to be found in the “more excellent 

way” of love; for “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
“suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekpess, temperance.” 
The life in the Spirit has an ethical character; faith energises in love, 
which is the essential manifestation of the Spirit; the virtues and 
graces that are the fruits of the Spint are varied applications of the 
supreme principle of love. As the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, the 
love which is the fruit of the Spirit is in moral quality the same as 
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Christ’s; it is sacrificial love. There is thus a moral. continuity 
between the sacrifice of Christ and His Spint m the saved. The 
sacrificial love of God, manifested throughout the Incarnation, but 
consummated in the Cross, and triumphant in the Resurrection, is 
perpetuated and diffused in the life in the Spirit. Faith is not 
Christian faith unless it displays its vitality and vigour in the sacrificial 
love which is characteristic of the grace of Chnst; for it reproduces, 
and must reproduce, what it recetves. Further, as the sacrificial love 
of Christ was redempitve in purpose and result, saving men, so the 
end of the life in the Spirit must be redemptive, it must be universally 
and permanently the divine power in man unto salvation. The life in 
the Spirit does not consist of emotional raptures, although a “holy 
“enthusiasm ” marks it, but of moral triumphs over the weakness and 
the wilfulness of man in the fulfilment of the perfect and gracious 
purpose of God. 

The life in the Spirit is indistinguishable from the fellowship with 
the living Christ, of which the late Dr. Dale was the most prominent 
exponent. Christian experience does not and cannot distinguish 
between Christ and the Spirit as Christian doctrine has tried to do. 
Jesus spoke of another Paraclete, and yet promised that His disciples 
would abide in Him as the branches in the vine. For Paul to live m 
the Spirit was to be crucified and risen with Christ. It is the grace of 
one God which is ours through faith in Christ; and it is not at all 
necessary, even if it were possible, for us to distinguish rigidly the 
functions of Father, Son and Spirit in the 8ne divine life given to us. 
The life in the Spirit is the mode in which the life of Christ, revealing 
God, and redeeming man, is continued to us. There are some 
Christians who seem to be able to realise more vividly in spiritual 
vision the personal presence of Christ; there are others who experi- | 
ence not less really the influence of His teaching, example, sacrifice, 
although such spiritual vision is not theirs. It is not necessary that 
Christian experience should be only of one type. What needs to be 
insisted on, however, is this, that the subjective spiritual experience 
must not be detached from the objective historical reality, God 
Incarnate, Christ Crucified and Risen. The experience derives its 
content from, depends for its certainty on, the history. If the Word 
did not become flesh, if Christ did not die for our sins and mse again 
on the third day, then, while there might still be life in God, the 
distinctive Christian life in the Spirit of God would necessarily cease 
to be. For what is characteristic of this life is that God is known, 
trusted, served as He has been revealed in the consciousness of the 
Son; and that man knows himself forgiven, welcomed and restored 
to fellowship with God through Christ’s passion and triumph. 

This connection of Christian experience and Christian history gives 
us a test by which we may prove all things. No visions or revelations 
of the life in the Spirit can in their moral content be in contradiction 
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to the truth and the grace of Christ. There may be, nay, must be, 
developments of the Christian ideal to adapt it for realisation under 
varying “historical conditions; but there can be no departures from 
the essential principles of the Gospel of Jesus. Individual vagaries 
and temporary aberrations in the thought and life of the Christian 
Church ‘receive condemnation or correction by this universal and 
permanent standard In the person of Jesus the Christian Church has 
the ever-valid principle of all moral reform and all religious revival 
Should we then continue speaking of the life in the Spirit as a mystical 
experience, when it is so completely dependent on, and so constantly 
directed by the historical reality of divine revelation and human 
redemption in Christ? 

In conclusion, the argument of the preceding pages may be summed 
up in a few sentences. What is supremely significant in the Incarnation 
is the Person of the Son of God as revealing in life as well as word the 
divine Fatherhood, It is this revelation that gives the moral and 
spiritual content to the sacrifice of Jesus, which gives its unique value 
to His Cross as reconciling God and man. This divine revelation and 
this human redemption determine the distinctive character of the life 
in the Spirit The Incarnation is consummated in the Sacrifice (the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection), and the Sacrifice is made universally 
and permanently effective for all mankind in the Spirit Christian 
fact and truth, history and doctrine are a seamless robe, and it is rent 
when Christian thought dwells, and Christian life lingers too partially 
and exclusively beside its Christmas, Easter or Whitsuntide. 


š ALFRED E. GARVE. 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MONASTERIES”*: 
A REPLY: 


R. COULTON has honoured me by an attack upon my novel, 

MI “The King’s Achievement,” -in the April number of this 
magazine. He is without doubt an extremely able controversialist ; 
he has all the arts of the arena, the turns of the wrist, the superb 
attitudes, the gallant generosities that prejudice spectators with a 
confidence in the justice of his cause. I'on the other hand, am 

singularly unfitted for such work; and my duties as a priest leave me 
not very much time to deal with it as I should wish. In any case, it 
is an unwelcome task to defend oneself in such a quarrel ; for it is 
difficult to rebut the charge of ignorance without appearing to boast 
of erudition, or to do otherwise than presefit a slightly absurd figure, 
as one capers and parries the attacks of a mud-thrower. I hasten to 
add that Mr. Coulton’s mud is of the least soiling quality—except in ` 
one regard—but it includes the elements of contempt and opprobrium, 
and throws off, besides, the faintest aroma of suggested bad faith. I 
do not believe for one instant that he intended this latter; but certain 
words of his undoubtedly convey that implication. One çannot accuse 
an historical writer of “cruel misrepresentation” or'suggest that he 
might plead that the “réZe of historian has only been thrust on him | 
7 iby indolent reviewers,” and that he is ° simply a poet whose mission it 

“is to inspire the fighters with his music,” without that interpretation’ 
being put upon his words. Still, I am sure he did not meanit. Again, 
I dislike the task of answering because it is impossible to remove the 
stigma of having been attacked, especially when one’s adversary, as 
a No-Popery champion, is sure to have all the applause. Frankly, 
too, I could have wished that he had not stooped to the device of 
reminding his readers that I once occupied a place in “the house of a 
“distinguished Anglican divine,” and that I deliberately rehnquished 
that atmosphere of “pure and noble ideas ” for the company of Papistsa 
That kind of stab, as he surely knows, is beyond a parry. 

* “The Trath about the Monasteries,” by G. G. Coulton. CONTEMPORARY 
Review, April, 1906 
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The general effect of his innuendoes is formidable; it is only when 
they are reduced to prose that they lose something of their impressive- 
ness. I*cannot, of course, disprove such wide charges as that my 
book “swarms with anachronisms” (except in a sense which I shall 
treat of presently), that it is loaded with “Wardour Street dccessories,” 
and so forth; but what is withm my power is to take his concrete 
examples of these historical crimes, and place historical evidence 
beside them. Neither can I deal individually with forty quotations 
against Religious. One can only attempt to show that his processes. 
are unwarrantable and amateurish, and that, compared with those of 
such an historian as the Abbot Gasquet, they are as those of 2 
“crammer” beside those of an educationist Certainly he has 
acquired a large number of facts, but that is not everything. 

My first crime is that I have paid attention to the works of the 
above-mentioned Abbot; and that, as all Mr. Coulton’s friends know, 
is a capital charge without benefit of clergy. Mr. Dick’s attitude to 
King Charles’ head is but a faint and shadowy type of Mr, Coulton’s 
attitude to that prelate; he detects his sinister figure in every dark 
comer. Whenever an historian’s estimate of a monk differs from Mr. 
Coulton’s, the Abbot has been at his tricks again; he influences the 
most guileless, he colours the vulgar light of day, he has blinded, it 
seems, even eminent persons such as Professor Gairdner and Mr. Oscar 
Browning, both of whom regard him with deep respect. Now I do 
not propose to argue the point: I plead puilty at once, and I will add, 
in aggravation of my crime that I not only regard the Abbots methods 
as sounder, but believe his task a nobler one than Mr. Coulton’s. It 
seems,better, to my view, to-see what can be said for human nature 
rather than against jt, to insist upon extenuation rather than accusation, 
and to search for natural virtues rather than unnameable vices. Į 
believe further that a man who makes the best of people is actually 
more likely to understand them than a man who always assumes the 
worst. We all remember what Stevenson had to say, under similar 
circumstafices, of those who, self-elected, take upon themselves the 
part of Devis Advocate.* I prefer to see our English brothers and 
sisters of four centuries ago at their prayers and ın their gardens, rather 
than to peer through keyholes, devour episcopal police-lists, and 
proclaim the results through a skilfully fmgered trumpet. 

But let us get to work, as tersely as possible. 

Briefly, his accusations may be summed up under two heads; and 
first, that I have been guilty of a swarm of anachronisms. As a matter 
of fact he specifies two faults, which I suppose must be gravely 
answered. Now does Mr. Coulton really mean that “carved oak and 
“stained glass” are not characteristic of Tudor houses? And has he 
not reflected upon the fact that “Wardour Street ” would scarcely be 
successful in deceiving so many if it had invented the style which it 
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claims to reproduce? Yet how skilful is his innuendo! It suggests, 
without a shred of evidence and in contrariety to the truth, that I have 
been content to visit Wardour Street, and have not troubled’ to make 
a fairly wide inspection of contemporary Tudor architecture. This 
device serves him very well; for he proceeds to suggest, also contrary 
to, fact, that I have not studied obvious contemporary domestic records 
on social affairs, although, to my regret, he gives but a single definite 
proof of my remissness) “Beatrice Atherton,” he writes, “runs 
“about alone” (as a matter of fact she does not) “at her own pleasure, 
“like any modem American or English girl; * and he implies, | 
suppose, that I have read modern liberty into Tudor times. Now it is 
a comfort to be able to nail something to the counter, for I cannot, of 
course, parallel every action of my heroine by an historical incident. I 
will content myself with three quotations selected from a quantty. 
First, then, let me recommend to him the study of Philip Stubbes’ 
“Anatomie of Abuses” Page after page of that work is devoted, in 
true Puritan style, to the abuse of feminine freedom; he complains 
fiercely of their independence; they go about as they like, “witha 
“basket and a boy, often for the worst of purposes. If Mr. Coulton 
objects that this was written fifty years too late, I will refer him to 
thirty years before. “They go to the tavern,” writes an Italian, after 
a visit to England, “and this is done, not only by men, but by ladies of 
“distinction.”t Or, if he wishes for a modern summary of the social 
situation, let me recommend him to read Professor Gairdner’s intro- 
duction to the Paston Letters (which he, again contrary to fact, amiably 
suggests I have not read!) “There was a freedom in social 
“intercourse,” writes that ‘historian, “and in England, more than * 
“elsewhere, which has long ago been chilled among ourselves by the 
“severity of Puritanism: And we may believe that in most cases the 

° severity of home was mitigated by a greater freedom of communica- 

“tion with the world outside. Only in cases of very severe displeasure 

“were the daughters of a family shut up fora time. . . and forbidden 
“to speak to anyone." 

Again, Mr. Coulton implies generally that I have been guilty of 
representing Tudor society as adorned with all modern refinements. 
I do not dispute for an mstant that there were habits of body and 
behaviour unlike our own; but I entirely deny Mr. Coulton’s shallow 
deduction from this fact “With all this” continues Professor 
Gairdner, “there was an urbanity of manners, a courtesy of address, a 

“general external refinement, on which more recent times have not 
“improved. And in these things England was pre-eminent. . . The 
“courtesies of life were certainly not less valued in those rough unquiet 
“days than in our own”$ T I must not forget that the 
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Professor is guilty of believing in the Abbot Gasquet’s ability.) The 
same Italian I have quoted above also remarks on the “incredible 
“courtesy ” and the “extremely polite” behaviour of the English; and 
is corroborated by Polydore Vergil about the same time. 

The fact is that Mr. Coulton has a completely conventional view of 
history; he seems to think that women were kept in great subjection 
in “ancient times,” and to be quite unaware that, as Caxton remarks, 
an immense change passed over society at the end of the fifteenth 
century, comparable, indeed, to a similar change in our own. Children 
began to lose deference; the individual asserted himself; women 
went through a certain emancipation—it was nothing remarkable, it 
seems, for Mrs. Joan Hannan to journey, apparently alone, except for 
her daughter and a few servants, from Ireland to Italy, in 1549 AD. 
But Mr. Coulton appears to be quite unaware of this almost Victorian 
transformation. 

But his great assault is, as usual, upon the morals of Religious ; and 
he produces an impressive array of references for his support and my 
discomfiture. The sound and fury is overwhelming. Now it is almost 
incredible ; but, upon counting his references, I found them to amount 
to forty in number, of which thirty-three are drawn from centurtes 
other than that of which my novel dealt, I know that comment is 
useless; yet I find myself exclaiming continually at the adroitness 
which parades such a weight of learning; and asking why, if the 
case against the sixteenth century is so overwhelming, it is necessary 
to bring witnesses from ethe fifteenth, fourteenth, thirteenth and 
twelfth. It is no kind of answer to say that discipline was “notoriously 
“far purer” in those ages, nor even to pretend to give statistics 
“extraordinarily favourable” to myself. It is myself that is in 
question; we are not discussing the thirteenth nor even the fifteenth 
century, but the sixteenth. And it is for that reason that I did not 
think it necessary to read “Dialogues” written three centuries too 
soon, nor that I think it necessary now to discuss, more than generally, 
reference? outside the century of which my book treats, Is it possible 
that Mr. Coulton did not care to lean too heavily upon Dr. Layton and 
his friends, or that he thought-that a laity which rose again and again 
in defence of the monasteries were scarcely likely to provide him with 
what he wanted? Mr. Coulton does not mention the “northern 
“risings,” yet he dares to suggest that all England sighed for the 
“clearance.” A 

Let us consider one or two more of his methods. 

I happened to send one of my characters to Rusper nunnery, and to 
represent that house as a “pretty picture.” (Even there, however, I 
threw in an apostate, which ought to have pleased my critic.) Now it 
is useful to notice how he deals with this. He detects one mistake, 
certainly, for which I beg the public's pardon—namely, that I 
numbered the inmates at about a dozen instead of three. He produces 
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then two references to this house from the fifteenth century, and two 
from the sixteenth. These latter two—for the former show nothing 
more than financial carelessness, and are, besides, a century wrong— 
represent the convent as too hospitable to the prioress’ friends, and as 
being “somewhat rumous.”’ There is not a shred of evidence for the 
“dishonesty” which Mr. Coulton imputes; so, as if conscious of 
weakness, he’ steps hastily aside to Easebourne, “to which, we take it, 
“the sister of Father Benson’s hero might just as well have happened 
“to go”; but to which, as a matter of fact, she did not go. Thus he 
proceeds through several pages, professing to criticise my beok, and 
dealing almost entirely with houses, dates and persons other than 
those of which 1 “happened” to write. Even so, he misuses the 
evidence; if Religious are rich, it must be through oppression and 
greed ; if they are poor, it must be dishonesty and extravagance. It is 
even a suspicious circumstance to be robbed (by the way, I never 
even insinuated, as Mr. Coulton suggests, that Cromwell was the only 
spoiler of God’s houses), and an evident crime imputable to the whole . 


house if the robber happens tọ be a member of it. Once more, though 


hospitality is a crime at Rusper, a lack of it is a crime at Lewes* Mr. 
Coulton says so. 

But again, he implies throughout the whole of his article that my 
Religious are plaster-saints—models of rectitude. This is not true. 
First let me bring the evidence of my friends An eminent priest 
wrote to me in dismay that -I seemed to have more sympathy with 
Thomas Cromwell than with Christopher, my monk; and only lately 
I have suffered another long rebuke from another priest for having 
made my Religious such weak, evil, vacillating persons. It is aelittle 
hard, I think! But no doubt, to Mr. Coulton’s mind, these priests 
are even more deeply implicated than myself in the conspiracy against 
truth. - Yet they are not alone in their point of view. The Daty 
Chronicle remarked that I had made “no attempt to force the moral 
“of the situation entirely to the favour of the Roman Communion,” 
and that I had admitted “the wedkness and vacillation of the monks 
“themselves, no less than the underlying corruption of many of the 
“holy houses of the time.””"+ The Times also, while suggesting that I 
probably had a controversial purpose, yet adds that “it is almost 
“disingenuous to say that the book had such a purpose at all—to say 
“(so) is very nearly a matter of simple assumption”} But of these 
supports to my fortitude Mr. Coulton has already deprived me, by 
dismissing such writers as mere “indolent reviewers,” and remarking 
that they are “not obliged to be historical students.” 

As a matter of cold fact, I am extremely frank about the short- 
comings of the monks. While I do not revel in hints at vice as Mr. 
Coulton would have me do, I confess unreservedly to the cowardice of 
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many, and to the immorality of others. “The flood of detail,” I 
wrote, “was too vast to be dismissed as irrelevant” It is true that in 
the same passage? I demur to Dr. Layton’s word—for I can scarcely 
accept as decently trustworthy one who wrote to his master, å propos 
of his own dirty stories, “I have some tales to make you laugh,”—but 
I cannot conceive anyone accusing me of reckless white-washing 
who had not already decided that no Catholic priest could be anything 
but a falsifier of history. The fact is that while I acknowledge the 
Church to be human as well as divine, Mr. Coulton holds the conven- 
tional view of our great-grandmothers that it is inhuman altogether ; 
and he has further, apparently, fallen into the elementary error of 
forgetting that the “history” of any class of persons is bound to 
consist chiefly of a record of crimes, exactly as that of a country is 
little else than a series of wars. Peace and virtue have few 
chroniclers, 

His whole use of statistics repays study, and deserves a parallel 
Some months ago a friend wrote to me on the subject of my critic’s 
views of Abbot Gasquet, and, by a curious coincidence, I had a 
significant answer to send him; for, in the fortmght previous to the 
reception of his letter, I had seen no less than four cases, reported in 
the newspapers, of flagrant immorality on the part of Anglican clergy. 
Hence I wrote after this fashion :— 

“See what rhetoric and mathematics can do between them! Four 
“cases of immorality in a fortnight produce an average of over one 
“hundred in a year. But*these, notice, are only those that bishops 
“are unable to keep out of the newspapers How many more then, 
“known to the authorities, are kept private? We cannot, with all 
“goodwill, reckon there can be less than three times as many, giving 
“us an average of over four hundred in the year, or, to be generous— 
“say that at least one unspeakable crime is committed by a clergyman 
“every day. How many more again have not reached the ears of the 
“bishops at all? The imagination faints at the prospect... And 
“the only possible conclusion is that in the year 1905 the clergy of 
“the Church of England were, to put it mildly, rather more corrupt 
“than the priests of Isis and Cybele.” 

Now this is really very like Mr. Coulton. The calculation is reason- 
able, generous and undeniable; at the same time the conclusion is 
wholly untrue. In the same manner Mr. Coulton hunts out a quantity 
of blackening evidence; he hints simultaneously at unspeakable cess- 
pools beyond ; when in doubt he puts the worst construction on words 
that need not bear itt and thus leaves his readers, astounded at 
Catholic hypocrisy, to work out the damning conclusions for them- 
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selves. Is it too late, as he himself would say, to “remonstrate with 
“him seriously for this once?” 

To return once more to a more personal point—if words mean 
_anything,* Mr. Coulton would have us believe that human character 
as well as human custom changes with the centuries. That customs 
differ I do not dispute, and that I have not been realistically Tudor I 
do not dispute either. Of course, I could have sprinkled “varlets ” 
and “halidoms ” broadcast ; I could even have actually reproduced, with 
endless pains, the actual phrases of Henry’s age, and have described 
the mutton-bones on the floor and the fleas in the beds with repulsizé ~. 
accuracy. But it does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Coulton that 
perhaps some of ‘my anachronisms were deliberate. Photographic 
realism is not the only possible form of art—in fact it may be doubted 
whether it is either possible or art A medium must be chosen—a 
certain scale of language, colour or sound; and, working in this 
medium the agent must do his best to observe the laws of corre- 
spondent proportion. A critic would scarcely be listened to, except 
with smiles, who declared that Bach’s notes representing the crowing 
of a cock in St. Matthew’s “Passion” were not true to the intervals of 
that bird’s voice. He would be told, as I am trying to tell Mr. Coulton, 
‘that art and realism are not necessarily identical I am afraid this 
is all very flat-footed, but it really seems necessary—necessary, too, to 
declare, even more fatuously, that I claim no more than that I am 
trying to be artistic Let me say, then, that while in his particular 
charges of “anachronism,” I hope I have sown him to be wrong, in 
the general accusation I acknowledge a certain truth, and make him a 
present of the fact that to some extent this was deliberate ; and, for 
the following reason :— i 

Human nature I humbly hold to be the same and not diferent in 
different ages. Mr. Coulton himself, for example, has, I am sure, 
met blood-brothers in his researches into mediæval contrpversy ; and 
ecclesiastics like myself no doubt have their prototypes there, too. Yet 
manners (except, perhaps, of professed controversialists) do change to 
some extent, and the writer of the twentieth century accordingly finds 
himself in a dilemma. He must be untrue either to the inner spirit or 
to the outer expression of it; his readers will scarcely believe in the 
refinement of a gentleman who sleeps in his boots, throws chicken- 
bones over his shoulder, and is not guiltless of vermin upon his 
person. Yet refined gentlémen did these things four hundred years 
ago, although, as I have tried to plead, their lives did contain other 
incidents as well, just as even a drunken monk did not pass his entire 
existence in the cellar. What, then, can a writer do who believes that 
a temper of mind is more significant than a habit of body? I can see 
nothing for it but that he should gloze over some of these true but 
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misleading details, and insist more upon Sir John’s point of view, his 
loves, his prayers, his scruples, than upon his grimy ears, his manner 
of blowing his nose, and his arrangements for sanitation. Yet Mr. 
Coulton is down upon such in a moment, for it seems that his zeal for 
unpleasant smells is not confined to those of the moral sphere. 

Finally, then, I protest as loudly as I can against Mr. Coulton’s 
methods, his objects, his assumptions and his attitude. Truth is not 
so served. He suggests with a great deal of skill all kinds of irrelevant 
considerations, which—apart from his intention, I am sure—prejudice 
his readers unfairly against his opponents; he produces an impressive 
_ array of references, not one fifth part of which has anything really to 
do with the period under discussion; he assumes an air of generous 
superiority which, of course, has an immense effect upon the gallery ; he 
claims to be a “realist,” without understanding that it is not the only 
point of view, nor that life does not consist entirely of physical details ; 
and, worst of all, his aim, from beginning to end, is to rake together 
all the rags and bones of evidence he can find against dead people who 
at least suffered cruelly during their lives. It is a poor business, 
brilliantly done. Yet I do not think that the Catholic hierarchy need 
retire before him to the catacombs, for England has already nearly 
given up the view that flagrant hypocrisy, unbridled vice, persevering 
dishonesty and general corruption were the dominant characteristics 
of men who, after all, raised the temples in which England worships, 
were defended by rising after rising of the English laity, educated the 
children and received isto their ranks thousands from among the 
noblest of England’s families, who, finally, in hundreds of instances 
diedefor their faith and have left behind them a fragrance which not 
all the efforts of eager controversialists can wholly obliterate. 
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MANKIND IN THE MAKING, 


v 


MBRYOLOGY has given us the key to the physical 
E construction of Man and the history of his body. Have we 
advanced sufficiently to attempt an embryology of the “psyche” or 
“elf”? : 

Any such attempt must of necessity be crude and tentative, 
nevertheless any theory bringing into line numbers of isolated facts has 
value as a starting pomt for investigation." 

Can we form for ourselves a series of ais: or pictures to 
represent to our mind’s eye the progress of the “psyche” apart from 
the. body with which it is associated? Such a series of pictures, 
representing different stages of development, is not mtended by the 
writer to describe the “psyche,” but only to serve the same purpése as 
diagrams. We may thus illustrate and compare four stages through 
which the developing “psyche” passes in the course of evolution. 
Each human life affords but a brief period for observation. . It appears 
to be a segment of a larger life-cycle surviving the deatheof the body. 
Granting to the “psyche ” such a continued existence, we find gfhat each 
ig projected into the world with an initial velocity which carries it 
forward into self-development. This is true of all beings, however 
lowly. This initial velocity appears to be the product or sum of the 
factors that produced the being, but there are complications and 
combinations which we cannot understand. The higher the being, the 
more complex the product. But just as, in attaining the resultant 
physical structure of Man, the embryo retraces the path of the race, 
so the “psyche” retraces the path of his psychical history. This is 
the key to the “Making of Man,” and to the social problems of to-day. 

I. Let us form for ourselves a picture of an embryonic “psyche” 
as it emerges into the world, We can figure it to ourselves as an 
Ameeba-like organism, endowed with the power of absorbing and 
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assimilating “impressions,” which form its “food” for further 
evolution. 

The*Self at this stage may be described as amorphous and fluid; 
it pushes out in directions mainly determined by sensation It 
appropriates the results of stimuli, whether of pleasure or pam It 
includes in consciousness, as an object to be again sought, whatever 
produces pleasurable sensation. It rejects what produces pain, yet is 
unable to reject pain that follows pleasure, not being as yet able to 
think out results. All things accessible are tried until selective expert- 
ence associates pain with some and pleasure with others; but 
immediate pleasure cannot be rejected because of resudfant pain. 
Like the Amoeba, the organism may absorb a non-nutntious experi- 
ence only to reject it Both the acceptance and refusal often appear 
ludicrous to an adult when seen in a child, but both are part of 
psychical education. 

The registration of impressions implies the existence, as in the 
Amceba, of a nucleus, or centre, which, as we shall see later, becomes 
by a process of self-reflection identified as the Self. The nucleus itself 
may be nucleated, the whole mind-contents forming material for 
re-collection and re-production of ideas which embody a development 
of life. 

We shall understand the processes which are going forward better 
if we note the development of this Amceba-like psychic stage in :— 

(a) The psychical condition of undeveloped races, 
(6) The state of prewn-up undeveloped individuals, 
(c) The state of retrograde individuals. 

We may note that the lack of organisation in masses of humanity 
in a low state of development is a reflection of their psychical condition. 
‘What is the psychical state of the savage? He possesses an Amasba- 
like “psyche.” Like the infant he alternates between periods of 
assimilative repose and of restless activity. He seizes objects desired ; 
be indulges freely in impulsive passions, Pleasure and pain are his 
stimulus and check.- He has an extremely fluid if not gaseous 
personality, liable to sudden explosions and conflagrations. The 
psychical igure of a nebulous world must supplement the Amoeba 
illustration in order to represent his state. Like the child he cannot 
reject immediate pleasure that brings ultimate pain, except by 
gradually acquired selective experience. This state of the “psyche” 
continues throughout his life. 

It would afford an interesting study to correlate the psychical state 
of the savage as an individual with the gradual development of tribal 
life. The tendency to association and centralisation of human units, 
and the gradual acquiring of “traditions” embodying race-memory, 
might be found to shed a flood of light on mental phenomena. It may 
be broadly stated that, given a number of human units, ¢he organisa- 
tion of the collective Aumanity reflects their psychical contents. This 
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was seen by Plato, but we have not recognised sufficiently that what he 
held true of an ideal Republic is actually taking place in the course of 
‘evolution. Fluid or gaseous “psyches” are only capable of “fluid or 
gaseous combinations. The early history of humanity and the present 
history of aboriginal man represent this stage. Its records have 
now perished, like the early memories of avchild, but it none the less 
precedes further development. 

(#) Passing on to consider the psychical state of undeveloped 
individuals, we must predicate the same condition of the “psyche” as 
true of many, even in the midst of a civilised state. Those whoge 
heredity has not given them sufficient initial velocity to overpass it 
remain still embryonic Such may be described’ as having the 
“vagrant” type of mind. They can give little fixed attention, and 
do not long retain most impressions Those retained are by degrees 
firmly printed by pleasure or pain, and when acquired by recurring 
experience become instinctive. Such individuals are the problem of 
the educationalist. They drift through schools and institutions with 
very litle result, save an intense dislike for restraint and for painful 
attempts at learning. Effort is only enforced by the stimulus of 
greater pain. The eye is perpetually vagrant, as every teacher knows. 
Release from restraint results in “getting into all kinds of mischief.” 
If there is no further development, the restless individual remains a 
savage in the midst of civilisation. He may easily become “nomad.” 
He adopts instinctively the savage trait of low cunning for self- 
protection. He can hardly be said to be urftruthful, for he is too fluid 
for the development of truth, which implies stability of character. Of 
necessity he takes the path of least resistance. Fixed character he 
does not as yet possess, save a tendency to the recurrence of certain 
psychic storms or passions, and a tendency to push out, as it were, 
“pseudopods” in the direction of objects desired from personal or 
hereditary experience. is 

(c) It will be evident that this state, which is characteristic of 
many personalities through lack of evolution, is also reached by many 
by a process of retrogression, The nomad at the bottom of society, 
whether such by heredity or by degeneration, exhibits similar 
psychical phenomena. So do individuals passing downwards into 
incipient madness. We might have more patience with such human 
units if we recognised how closely outward action is a consequence 
of inward psychical state, over which they have. hardly any 
control—at any rate, not much more than has an infant. Restlessness 
is their leading feature, yet often alternating with periods of sloth. 
They cannot “settle” to anything, and for this Society blames them. 
But for such minds fixity of occupation is pai. They instinctively 
reject even pleasurable experience as soon as appetite is satished. 
They love strong stimuli; every intense experience has attraction— 
horrors and murders, as well as feasts and drinks) Sensations of some 
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kind they crave. The battle orgy is pleasure to the savage. All 
experiences are blurred in memory, and valued by intensity of sensa- 
tion. The Self selects immediate pleasure at the expense of 
resultant pain. Cunning is natural, and truth hardly perceived. 

In the case of restless “psyches” degenerating to madness, 
personality itself may be lost or blurred, while strong sensations are 
contmually sought. The exhaustion consequent on excessive stimulus 
leads to periods of quiescence, alternating with periods of activity. 
Ihe study of the relation of various types of madness to psychic 
evolution or degeneration is most fascinating, and a whole flood of 
light may be thrown upon it if we understand the evolution of the 
Self. But to enter upon it would overload this article. 

What is the appropriate treatment for individuals in this psychic 
stage? We find the key in the arrangements of a well-ordered 
nursery. Restraint is essential For development it must be restraint 
under which helpful things are continually presented to consciousn 
and harmful things withheld. Society has long recognised this in 
the case of the child and the maniac, and by the limitation of the 
savage. For the child the area within which it can conduct its experi- 
ments is circumscribed by parental care; for the maniac and the 
savage by the exigencies of Society. But it has not yet been 
. recognised that permanent tutelage is needed for all whose initial 
psychical velocity does not carry them far enough forward on the path 
of development to lead them to conform to the requirements of 
civilised society. Such, fêr instance, is the feeble-minded deficient 
Nor has it yet been recognised clearly in England that if a man, by 
hered#ty or degeneration, is brought to the point at which migratory 
restlessness makes him a danger to Society, he must be treated as an 
infant, and confined within some safe area. Vagrancy is a habit of 
mind, an outward symptom of the inward condition of the “psyche.” 
It can be artjficially created by wrongs inflicted by Society. If once 
engendered it can be cured only by changing the psychic state of 
the individual. ; 

I do not think that sufficient recognition has been given to the 
value of repose as an element in the education of undeveloped 
“psyches.” We all know how much sleep an infant requires After 
a period of repose the Self wakes eager to assimilate. Indi- 
viduals with this kind of Self invariably attempt to take alternating 
periods of repose and activity. Society endeavours, but fails, to 
extract from them that regular activity which it considers virtue. The 
educationalist also dearly loves “a regular routine.” Yet it is evident 
that periods of repose have great value, as from them the “psyche ” 
teawakens full of intenser desire to assimilate, and not out-wearied by 
sensation. A closer study of this fact might lead to results of great 
educational importance, and give us some clue to the right treatment 
of the “loafer.” A sufficiently strong stimulus applied at the right time 
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may extract valuable work from a “loafer,” but relapse is certain, and 
we do not recognise the psychological cause for the absence of steady 
industry. If activity is continued beyond a certain point afte? the need 
for repose has asserted itself, extreme irritability is the result, easily 
passing into passion and exhaustion. “Then the Self aftains a rest- 
period. Punishment is sometimes such to a child, and prison may 
be such to the tramp. Development has its own laws; we may study 
in the infant the result of continually forcing psychic activity— 
namely, serious mental deterioration. 

IL Let us pass on to the second stage in the evolution of the 
“psyche.” We may use as a rude picture of the developing “psyche ” 
an illustration drawn from mineralogy. When fluidity is passing to 
solidity in rock formation, there may appear centres of crystallisation 
{usually due to the fixed presence of minute objects which serve as 
nuclei). When once formed there is not only crystallisation round 
these, but secondary crystallisation throughout the mass, and the focus 
centres pull against one another for possession of the crystallisable 
material in the surrounding substance. 

In a developing “psyche” we may see something similar. Round 
certain “impressions” which have developed as permanent mental 
images with definite relations tothe central Self, resulting in memory, 
mental concretions take place. The mother, food, moving objects, 
toys, form such centres of crystallisation in the thought-world of the 
infant. The whole inner world is, however, not stationary, but there 
appears to be a kind of revolution of theught Sometimes one and 
sometimes another crystallisation focus gains centrality. The Self, or 
central nucleus is “absorbed ” temporarily in the consideration ef what- 
ever focus gains centrality, and this particular focus gains for the time 
added power, but it may be displaced by another, and sink into 
comparative unimportance. The desire to experience fresh sensations 
is still strong, and no one experience can hold centrality for a lengthy 
period. The central Self is confused by the presence of conflicting 
desires. The child will violently fling away a toy and struggle for 
a new one, as one desire after another attains temporary centrality. 
This interior struggle is also represented by locomotion now in one 
direction, now in’ another,—no longer from sheer restlessness, but 
in the direction of some coveted object, or to fulfil some desire. Some 
objects become relatively more desirable, and nucleation is always - 
going forward; the mental images of desired objects,become clearer 
and clearer by concretion of “impressions.” -But if a new object 
acquires centrality the old one may be suddenly rejected, for the 
force put into attainment leads to speedy exhaustion of the power 
of that focus, and desire attaches itself to another. The phenomena 
are very obscure, but we may note a tendency to recurrence of 
particular sets of actions related to sets of mental impressions, so that 
these become habitual. If once this “train” is started, the same conse- 
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quences follow. This leads to alternating moods, which’are sometimes 
so well defined as to constitute almost a dual or multiple personality. 
We shall be able to illustrate the meaning of this fact better in 
considering :— l 

(a) Developing races. 

(6) Developing indrviduals. 

(c) “Retrograding individuals. 

(a) Consider first developing races.’ What changes take 
place as Mankind passes on from the Savage state? We 
set the psychical change reflected in the loose organisa- 
tion of the tribe. We see objects such as flocks and herds acquiring 
nucleating value. It would be an interesting study to compare the 
focus centres in races of low development with those in the mind of 
a child. The function of pets in education is similar to that of flocks 
and herds, especially if they can be given a utilitarian value. The 
doll resembles the “fetish,” and has great value. The 
“taboo” is the fundamental law of the nursery. The child is still 
nomadic, and so is the pastoral man, but his wanderings have reference 
to the nucleations going on within him. The struggle for desired 
objects becomes keen, though transient. The fierce quarrel reproduces 
ancient warfare. The “Iliad ” and the “Odyssey ” are re-enacted in the 
nursery. The world has not yet outgrown such childish passions, and 
focus centres of trivial value may still influence the policy of civilised 
States. These rapid changes, yet tendency to recurrence of focus 
centres, are illustrated dmectly a “ Government” of any kind is 
formed. 

Extreme liability to passion, due to the force with which whatever 
is central is temporarily held, combined with the fluidity of the Self- 
contents, is illustrated by the history of tribes and States. 

(0) Passing on to developing individuals, we may note the 
tendency to passion as a feature of this stage. Just as the easily 
amused or passive baby becomes the crying child, so Rescue Workers 
will recognise that there are many who can only “be good” for a 
certain length of time. Then, often as it seems unaccountably, some 
sudden passion seizes them and there is a conflagration. Again they 
settle down, but the phenomena are liable to recur. Much could be 
written of this stage which would be helpful to the understanding of 
it, but we must pass on to— 

(c) Retrograding personaitties. The hysteric is the best example 
of these. With extreme tenacity some idea is seized and held central. 
Round it thoughts crystallise, and until it is dislodged nothing else is 
held important. Opposition produces the same result as on a child 
whose toy is seized. But after a lapse of time another idea will be just 
as tenaciously held. The Self is confused amid its experiences, and 
may be dual or multiple. Alternating “moods” are frequent. Difficult as 
this state is to deal with, it is higher than that of the restless “nomad ” 
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type into which it may degenerate, in which any fixity of thought is 
impossible or the personality sinks into stupor. In the education of 
those in this psychological stage Nature must be our guide. “We must 
follow the policy of the wise mother who distracts attention from 
undesirable objects, injurious or irritating, and concentrates it on 
objects harmless or utilitarian in character. Where imitation has 
already taken place, “time to cool” must be allowed. To displace 
what has become displeasing by what is acceptable is the secret of the 
wise management of an undeveloped individual, or of an hysterical 
patent : 


How must Society deal with the mass of individuals in this psychic 


condition? It is necessary first of all to recognise that it is, after all, 
a step upward. Many whose heredity might carry them thus far or 
further are forced down into the nomad condition, because more is 
expected of them than their psychic development ‘allows them to give. 
We do not send our children away because of their “tempers,” but we 
frequently cast off our servant girls “Character” (which implies a 
strongly centralised Self) is of slow formation. If in education we 
recognised the need for wise, sympathetic care of the underlying 
“psyche” in child òr adult, more would pass on tc higher stages. 
Those in this “pastoral” stage (corresponding ‘to the shepherd stage 
of human history) must be given objects which will serve as useful 
focus centres. Pets and mimic occupations, dolls and toys serve an 
educational purpose, We must invent corresponding focus centres for 
immature personalities It may be that neuch of our regcue work fails 
because we are not sufficiently on Nature’s lines. A person who 
cannot work steadily through a week at one occupation is sejected, 
and drifts to vice or beggary. The varied occupations of a life in 
contact with Nature, and the positive rewards of gardening and inter- 
course with animals would seem to be more redemptive than perpetual 
sewing or laundry work. This has already been recogpised by Lady 
Henry Somerset in the case of inebriates, by Miss Dendy in dealing 
-with feeble-minded children, and by Continental workers, It is 
capable of wide application to the unemployed problem. We should 
not think of making a child sit sewing all day, but we often treat 
girls of similar psychic development in this way, and then wonder that 
they prefer to run away from “kindness.” If we recognise inner 
condition we may by degrees evolve a wise treatment, and pass them 
on, as we do the child usually, to a higher stage. „But there will 
always be many who throughout their life newer overpass it. With 
regard to such we must recognise that even if “tempers” recur, the 
lengthening of the period between outbreaks is evolution As life 
passes onward to old age some outgrow them, or they become less 
frequent. Desire fails as coveted objects are found not to possess 
much intrinsic value, and the Self goes on concentrating on fewer. 
Habit is acquired, and the nature may settle down to a state in which 
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a few simple vivid sensations recur, and these furnish the alternations 
of interest needed. Similarly the fierce wars of the nomad give place to 
the life ofthe pastoral man, who leads his flocks and herds in conditions 
still migratory, but recurrent, and 1s usefully occupied in tending what 
has centralised his life. The Self at this stage may easily settle into 
submission to any strong paternal authority that secures it the means 
of subsistence. Left to itself, it would be torn by conflicting desires 
and tend to degeneracy. The results of casting loose on Society, 
absolved from paternal government, developing Selves of no higher 
psychic development may be seen in the boy and girl life of our cities. 
Society owes it to itself and to the individual to pilot the child 
through this stagesto a right self-concentration. 

II To picture the third stage we must imagine the nucleating 
process as going on until character by degrees acquires a measure of 
fixity. Some set of “impressions” acquires permanent centrality and 
dominates the rest. The Self-nucleus identifies itself with this 
dominant factor in its psychical contents, and W4, as the expression 
of the Self-life, acquires a definite direction. Some person or object 
usually acts as focus for this self-realisation. The child often 
concentrates on the doll, and the beloved object becomes the centre of 
life: all the environment must be made to minister to it. 

Parents are often puzzled by this stage. The child with “plenty 
“of toys,” who could be left in the nursery and amused by variety, 
suddenly becomes importunate and dissatisfied The girl demands 
“bits” to dress “dollie,” wants them cut out for her and also to 
rearrange the nursery. Her brother, on the other hand, wants to make 
the nuwery into a railway system. Desires conflict To keep the 
peace the wise mother gives each a special territory, and rules and 
laws grow up. The simple law of the “taboo” gives place to private 
property. This stage is to be welcomed as a stage in the development 
of strong personality. For want of its advent or encouragement girls 
often pass out from workhouses or homes ignorant of the laws of 
“meum” dnd “tuum,” and are accused of theft, although they have 
neyer learned the laws of Society. The slum child also, with no 
corner of his own, cannot develop the keen sense of proprietorship. In 
our common lodging houses “borrowing” is hardly a sin. Uncon- 
sciously the child who thus concentrates and acquires “belongings ” 
has passed on to the agricultural stage. By means of the beloved 
object he can gasily be led to do useful things) The environment is 
regarded as ministering to the self-life, and re-arranged accordingly. 
It may be noted that between the evolution of a strong self-centred 
personality and the evolution descriked under the figure of crystallisa- 
tion there are many stages. The process of centralisation and 
nucleation appears to be accomplished by an inward revolution similar 
to that of bubbles in a teacup. The various groups of crystallised 
ideas formed round ideation-centres fight for mastery. Some are 
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“dismissed ” from thought, as some bubbles fly to the outside of the 
cup; some gravitate towards centrality. In the end-we find a strongly 
nucleated mass of “impressions” rotating round the Self-nudleus, and 
maintaining definite relations to it, so that the Self comes to regard 
itself as identified with these particular sets of impressions, Never- 
theless, in this process of self-realisation groups of impressions often 
fight for absolute or recurrent centrality. It has occurred to the writer 
that Astronomy might furnish parallels for the whole process of 
nucleation and creation of strong personality. One or two examples 
of types of personality not thoroughly nucleated may illustrate what 
goes on. Very few of us are without recurrent series of moods. Self- 
observation or observation of the child will show usethat if one set of 
“impressions” is dominant, the whole character may be different from 
what it apparently is when dominated by another set. But after a 

time we shall be “ourselves” again, thus unconsciously identifying . 
“ourselves” with the strongest psychic crystallisation within us 
Many perplexing facts of dual personality may be explained by the 
fight for mastery of two strong focus-centres. It may also be noted 
that after long habit has definitely nucleated the character, some 
unusual disturbance, or mental upset, may send an unexpected mental 
focus temporarily into centrality. Forgotten series of events are some- 
times “raked up” in sudden passion, long after people have become 
“even-tempered.” The resulting ebullition is often as surprising to 
the actor as to the spectator. Even in the most “solid” character 
there are still possibilities of disturbance. e The apparent permanence 
of character may be due rather to the relatively stable position of 


rotating focus-centres (relatively to the central Self) than to the 


absence of revolution. We acquire an “order of importance” for the 
facts of our inner consciousness. Those impressions derived from 
pleasurable sensations and acceptable to the dominating Self gain 
centrality. Rejected impressions associated with distaste or pain not 
only, are repulsed, but if they tend to recur they “are instantly 
repugnant. Thus the Self acquires a sort of envelope of ë dislikes,” 
as well as a series of “likes” This tends to the growth of self- 
realisation and self-importance. The adult often smiles at the 
intense self-importance of the child. Everything must minister to his 
wants. There is a consequent development of selfishness which 18 
often very trying. But at this stage unselfishness is not to be 


Let us note‘how these phenomena apply also to :— j 
(a) Developing races. 
(6) Developing individuals. 
(c) Retrograding indrviduals. 
(az) We shall be struck by the fact that our illustration apphes 
accurately to the phenomena of centralisation in the development of 
Statea As Plato says, we have “writ large” in the State the process 
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of human development. Mankind in passing forward from the 
pastoral era to the agricultural coagulated into tribes, and these again ” 
formed themselves into States which fought and coalesced and 
displaced each other. Within the State focus-centres were formed by 
strong personalities, until the State itself arrived as a nucleation and 
Government became settled. The State tends to be a Monarchy. It 
realises ifself like the individual, and acquires a “will of its own” It 
is essentially selfish 

The writer believes that when the fact is fully grasped that this is 
not mere analogy but part of the “Making of Man,” History will 
become a new and fascinating study linked to Psychology. It may 
be possible to construct a scientific classification of human units, 
illustrated by the varieties of coagulation that have taken place in 
the process of formation of civilised States, and to link “History to 
Biology. Plato perceived that the individual in a State must have 
an inner development corresponding to the condition of that State. 
The mimic organisation of the nursery is the reflection of the psychic 
state of the child, and reacts on his development. Even so the 
organisation of a State reacts on the individuals forming it For 
example, in a divided State “party politics” may leave many with 
“divided minds” and no clear idea of State policy. In an anarchical 
State the situation might often be saved but for the impossibility of 
welding together the anarchically-minded individuals of which it is 
composed, On the other hand, evolution proceeds by means of those 
who reach a higher psychie state. The strongly self-concentrated 
child rules the nursery; the strongly self-centred man has power to 
coagulate the whole masses of humanity. 

(6) Passing on to consider developing individuals, we find masses 
of humanity at this self-centred selfish stage. Those who labour for 
the good of men often experience great disappointment because of 
the ingratitude of those helped. But altruism is reached through this 
stage. Those ‘belonging to it cannot take so large a step forward as. 
sincere gratitude. Their gratitude is at best “a lively sense of favours 
“to come.” They are grateful if gratitude coincides with self-interest, 
but rebel if they are “crossed.” So common is this variety of 
personality that we can hardly consider it retrograde; the few have 
passed on rather than the many. Nevertheless Society already 
recognises that for the purposes of social life the morals of the nursery 
(where “possesgion is nine-tenths of the law ”) must be exceeded. We 
attempt, even in the aursery, to inculcate the ideal life. Much of 
the inner conflict which now makes life difficult is due to the fact that 
the child fed on ideals finds himself face to face with a world still 
organised on selfish principles. If the selfish child becomes the selfish 
man, he will probably, before life closes, inflict many unconscious 
wrongs on others. Society has itself passed forward, for it is no 
longer the selfish but the unselfish man who possesses powers of 
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leadership. The ideal requirements of Society shed much light on 
the future development of the “psyche.” A new evolution 1s 
proceeding. : 

(c) In considering, therefore, retrogressing individuals, we can 
illustrate by facts which are common enough. The struggle between 
altruism and selfishness goes on in us all Many set out to lead the 
unselfish life, but “few there be that find it” Many begin with high 
ideals and revert to lower ones. The ruling passion that dominates 
self-life asserts itself. An unselfish king of the inner world is as rare 
as are the unselfish kings of States Nevertheless, development .in 
the direction of altruism goes forward. 

IV. For if we pass on to the fourth picture of the “psyche” we 
fnd a new world. How shall we picture it to ourselves? Let us 
study the child and then construct a figure representing the psychical 
advance from the nursery to school life. 

A recent article in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW showed the 
enormous effect on the boy of emergence into public school life, and 
how instinctively he recognises a new moral code. The child full of 
his own self-importance is plunged suddenly into life in close contact 
with the orgasised life of others. He ranks only as a unit. Life 
assumes a corporate character. Success in school life depends on 
responsiveness, not on selfishness. School life cannot be: called 
altruistic, but the selfish individual is made uncomfortable. Self-life 
adjusts itself to corporate life. It is not easy to select a figure which 
corresponds to all the facts. Throughout thg process of development the 
“psyche ” has always had relationships to others. The human unit is 
born into an organised community. The postman and policergan are 
familiar to the child, but they appear to minister to his self-life How 
is he himself to attain conscious responsiveness relatively. to the 
community ? l 3 

We may figure to ourselves a self-centred “psyche” as being, as it 
were, encysted. Character acquires a “thick crust ” of Selfishness, It 
becomes in the process of self-development resistant Appeal to a 
selfish individual for an altruistic object is met by this positive 
resistance, unless self-interest is involved. It is an effort for self- 
protection. A selfish man gives grudgingly; he feels he robs himself. 

Nevertheless, the existence of this solidified crust becomes in the 
long run an inconvenience to the individual It isolates him. He is 
dimly conscious of joys he cannot share. He comes into rough 
contact with equally self-centred individuals—and complains He 
feels in others a want he cannot perceive in himself. He will, in order 
to get sympathy, give to objects with which he has no sympathy. The 
development of this species of crustacean life is, after all, uncomfort- 
able. It involves the continual evolution of methods of self-defence. 
The individual becomes weighted by his panoply. He tries to escape 
and pay toll for exemption from social claims. Altruism is, in its 
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beginnings, a form of self-defence, self-interest leading to some form 
of correspondence with prevailing sentiment, Hence the growth of 
“societies,” which, in the midst of selfish Society, aim at propagating 
unselfishness, But to attain responsiveness implies a reversal of the 
previous process of self-concentrahon. It would take too long (and 
would lead us out of the domain of psychology into the region of 
religious’ experience) to follow the further stages of development We 
can gain a better insight if we select a finished example of the new 
evolution. 

‘What is the crowning psychical evolution? Is it not the unselfish 
individual? Such a “psyche” must possess, above all, inclusive 
sympathy. Loving self is losing self. More and more that “psyche” 
which is inclusive and vivid m sympathetic response, yet possessed of 
self-possession, is seen to be foremost on the path. We predicate of 
the Highest world-wide sympathy, inclusive love, intimate relationship 
to every fellow-unit The call to higher life leads us out into Christ- 
like-ness. 

Applying these facts to— 


(a) Developing humanity. 
(6) Developing units. 
(c), Retrograding units; we see :— 


(a) That Mankind has emerged into the Industrial Epoch, and in 
so doing has unconsciously gone to school. 

The natural corollary ofethis in the life of the State must be the 
coming of each unit into relations that are for the good of all 
“Socialism” is in the air; the “Commonwealth” or Republic the 
natural form of government. It may be attained under a nominal 
Monarchy if the “King” is the servant of the State. “He that is 

“greatest among you let him be your servant.” Unconsciously we 
gravitate towards one another, and form groups in which he who most 
serves the Commonwealth has greatest honour. “Societies” are 
features of Society, as classes of a school Humanity groups itself 
round any who can lead it bigher, responsive to ideals of progress. 

‘The whole of Industrial lfe is so highly organised that men must 
become corporate. War is an anachronism No selfish object is 
worth its expenditure. Armaments must be discarded as Self-hfe 
yields to corporate existence. We are passing on into a higher type, 
and the old wil] become extinct. 

The pressure of altruism on individual development is increasingly 
felt. Few individuals find it possible to lve wholly self-centred lrves. 
There is at least a possibility that a great wave of altruism may carry 
many lives forward into corporate union. Co-operation gains every 
day. Such waves have occurred before, but as the generations pass 
their effects become more permanent. The altruistic individual now 
succeeds in co-ordinating masses of humanity, and the co-ordinations 
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' survive the generations. We stand at a point where the solidarity of 
Humanity comes into view. . 

(6) Development of units lies along these lines We face the 
obligations of the evolved towards the unevolved. Society must 
recognise clearly its obligations not only towards the child, but 
towards the undeveloped adult. We are called to be our brothers’ 
| keeper; to practise what we preach. The glorious -possibilities of 
Society, founded on altruism, lie before us. But we must recognise 
clearly that to move all humanity forward is possible only by a slow 
process of development R . 

(c) If we stand on the stairs of progress we also stand on the 
ladder down which fall is possible. An individualscannot be forced 
forward to a higher stage than he is capable of We must be content 
for many to climb the next stair from vagrancy to occupation, even if 
intermittent; from unsatisfactory mental development complicated by 
temper to settled habits, even if selfish. Swift development is often 
possible under religious impulse, yet the individual may revert after 
his sudden expansion, and settle down but slightly higher than his 
original psychic evolution; we must not consider him retrograde if 
there is distinct total advance. We cannot force on the selfish the 


virtues of the unselfish life.‘ We must look for inner evolution, for 


the leading forth of units into pure unselfish corporate life The 
masses will follow, and in the end Society will be reconstituted on 
unselfish lines. | 

But if the Ages have brought us to self realisation, how long may it 
be before we love our neighbours as ourselves? 

Meanwhile, Society must take to itself Parenthood. Fatherhood 
and Motherhood of the Undeveloped give us the solution of all social 
problems. Patient love alone holds the key to universal evolution, 
‘and has presided, and still presides, over the “Making of Man.” 


Miry HIGGS. 
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* THE DECADENCE OF TRAGEDY. 


O turn from the “Agamemnon” and the “Antigone” to “Nero” 
T is to pass from the shades of dead princes to their figures in 
waxwork We do not feel any real terror or pity or awe in the 
presence of “Nero” and “Agrippina”; what strikes us is the 
spectacular effect. The fault lies primarily with the audience, which 
would not endure a vital and convincing tragedy. Classical plays are 
still arlmitted because tradition has authorised them, and we should 
own ourselves wanting in good taste if we questioned them. But if 
the “Antigone” and “Electra” or “Hamlet” and “Lear” were for 
the first time offered to a modern public, no manager would risk 
accepting them, no cultured audience would stand the strain on their © 
nerves, and no reviewer would hesitate to condemn such revelations 
of human agony. As it is, these resuscitated plays do not over- 
whelm us, partly because we are familiar with the themes, but chiefly 
because we can only superficially realise them. There is in the 
dramatis persona something remote from our own times and our own 
natures.) Some tones, indeed, immortally human, speak to us even 
out of thé bye-gone world of Hellas, but they reach us rather as echoes 
than as a voice from the living. The motives, the methods and the 
actions of Greek drama belong to the past. The characters and their 
fates inhabit the regions of poetry and myth We have continually 
to suppress our sense of possibilities if we conceive of them as 
fashioned of the same elements as ourselves. The crime of Atreus 
in banqueting his brother Thyestes on the limbs’of his children is the 
- motive that underlies the trilogy of A®schylus, and the unwitting 
error of CEdipus in marrying his own mother supplies the trilogy of 
Sophocles. To the modern mind these causes seem too outrageous 
to excite the least thrill of horror. But it was not so with the audience 
for whom they were created The Greeks had passed abruptly from 
the Homeric stage of thought and feeling to one of high intellectual 
development. Their religion still preserved the crude materials of 
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savage faith, And the Greeks formed only small isolated city-states, 
surrounded on all sides by morally barbaric Macedonians, Orientals 
and Egyptians, amongst whose princes unnatural sins and violent 
deeds were not uncommon. To the Athenians these tragedies must 
have been incomparably more moving than they can ever be to us, 
because they violated no sense of reality. But we are obliged to ignore 
the central purpose before we can be touched by the remnant that is 
still conceivable, the wrath and misery of the blind, emled king, the 
grief and sacrifice of Antigone. In reading the Prometheus, no 
religious sentiment exalts our sympathy for the beneficent God, ‘no 
awe amazes us at his defiance of Zeus. 

The Elizabethans are by several grades of feeling*nearer to us than 
the Greeks are. Life had widened in their days. There is—or there 
seems to us to be—a profounder sympathy and a more real humanity 
in Shakespeare than in Æschylus or Sophocles, and his characters 
are certainly more akin to ourselves. Yet even Hamlet and Lear 
and Othello are not wholly realisable to-day. Their emotions and 
their thoughts are not quite our own, they move in an environment 
of ghost-like imaginative antiquity. Their actions, sudden, uncon- 
trolled and inconsistent, must remain inconceivable in Twentieth 
Century England. We have nothing to do with kings and queens 
who put out the eyes of their hosts and then tread on them, with 
nobles who use poisoned rapiers, or with bridegrooms who slay them- 
selves on the tombs of their brides) Madame Longard de Longgarde’s 
heroine, after seeing “Othello,” makes tle characteristically modern 
enquiry, “Were there no divorce courts in those days?” and the 
American criticism is that no one could sympathise with a white 
lady who married a negro, But Elizabethan audiences had known 
the bloodiest dramas to be enacted in real life, “the falls of princes,” 
the executions of four queens, the loveliest, the most innocent and the 
most gifted; royal tragedies of jealousy, lust and tyrgnny; martyr- 
doms, murders, assassinations, and scenes of butchery as appalling as 
those in “Othello” or “Lear.” From Surrey to Raleigh, from Anne 
Boleyn to Jane Grey and Mary Stuart, they were familiar with the dogm 
of the highest in the land. And the Elizabethans, since they were no 
longer absorbed in the sheer excitement of action, had time to feel 
the might and meaning of such tragedies and to draw literary 
inspiration from them. The dramatists of that age put practically no 
limit to the expression of human suffering. Shakespeare, it is true, 
never loses the redeeming belief in a nghteoas purpose, his “Gods 
“are just.” But Webster's “Duchess of Malfi” is nothing more than 
the exhibition of a beautiful and unconquerable woman slowly 
tortured to death. Its force must have been far greater in that age 
than in ours, for such deeds had been done at no remote period. 

From the Elizabethans to the twentieth century there has been a 
marked decay in tragic art. This is certainly not the result of any 
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decline in intellectual power. The process was at work amongst the 
great Victorians who hold their own with any of the Elizabethans 
except Shakespeare. The cause is, that the novel drove out the 
drama as a living form of high art. The tragic drama of to-day 
chvides itself into sensational plays and the dead classical plays, 
either written long ago, or, like “Nero,” reviving obsolete themes and 
modes, in either case as interesting and yet as distant from the 
present actualities of our existence as the ruins in Crete. The novel, 
in spite of threatened extinction, still remains the most complete and 
genuine expression of the age. Now the novel is not nearly so well 
adapted to pure unmixed tragedy as the drama. Its length militates 
against the intensity and the rapid movement required. It sprang 
from the complexity of modern life and it reproduces that complexity. 
It reflects varying phases rather than any single passion. A novel 
in which the gloom of impending fate prevailed from the opening 
scene to the close, as it does in “Hamlet,” would risk being unnatural 
Tragedy may predominate amongst mingled elements. It must be 
the end of every human life, but the intervening space between birth 
and death is in every normal case mixed with comedy. The mixture 
is represented in most of the novels of Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot and George Meredith; in “Rob Roy,” in “Vanity Fair,” 
in “Otr Mutual Friend,” in “Middlemarch” and in “ Diana of the 
“Crossways” ` 

There was also a formal reason for not making the novel perfect 
tragedy. As originally comceived, the novel was a love-story with 
a hero and heroine who had to be piloted through surprising 
adventures until they were safely landed in matrimony. This 
character has never been quite outgrown. But as far back as Defoe, 
narrative had taken the less restricted and more irregular form of 
fictıtious biography, which gave a better scope for tragedy than there 
was in the conventional love-story. In neither form of the novel 
was the tragic element excluded It was invaluable in adventures 
and inevitable in a realistic biography. In the works of the great 
novelists tragedy is sometimes the grand motive, and artistic 
ingenuity ig severely taxed in keeping it in the background and 
bringing to the front the minor motive of a happy love-affar. The 
effect is often forced and sometimes incredible. In “Nicholas 
“Nickleby ” the real story is broken towards its close simply to provide 
a matriageable, young lady and gentleman. In “Waverley” the true 
heroine Flora is purposely depreciated ın order to leave the stage 
free for the insipid Rose. Scott’s favourite device was to make 
his reader the confidant of some ordinary young man whose interests 
occupy the main place, while the grander tragic personages, Queen 
Mary, or Fergus and Flora Maclvor, move to their doom in the rear 
of the stage. In the more modern and realistic school of Dickens, 
the central characters are threatened with catastrophe, but escape. 
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Dickens was in hig own way as powerful a master of the tragic 
episode as Beaumont and Fletcher or Webster. The actual ,amount 
of physical crime and torture in his works is less, but every grim deed 
stands out large in an atmosphere of horror and of pity. But he 
too felt the need of conforming to precedent, and even “Oliver 
“Twist” closes to the tune of wedding bells There is something 
‘irritating in the descent of feeling from the shock of murder and of 
righteous judgment to a flat contemplation of the prosaic satisfaction 
of two young Philistines who are about to set up housekeeping. The 
immediate effect is to blunt the edge of tragedy; but where that ‘is 
powerful, its mental impress remains the permanent and indelible 
one, and the conclusion is forgotten. Every lover*of Dickens has 
haunting memories of the great Jarndyce suit and Lady Dedlock, of 
the wretched children of Dotheboys Hall and of the fates of Nancy, 
Bill Sikes and Fagin; but probably a large percentage would be 
nonplussed if they were asked who were Madeline Bray and Frank 
Cheeryble? who married Esther Summerson? and what became of 
Oliver Twist when he grew up? 

The Victorian Era marked the first stage in the decadence of 
tragedy. Instead of forming the climax, it sank into an episode. 
Culminating in the Elizabethan drama, it had passed through nearly 
two centuries of rant and sensationalism and had become ‘almost 
extinct in the dramatic form. In the novel it revived mixed with 
comedy. This did not necessarily imply a deterioration of literary 
art, but as a matter of fact the issue was ftsually brought about in an 
artificial manner. Greeks and Elizabethans alike stopped with their 
climax, and thus created the only perfect form of tragedy. And they 
smote and spared not, offering up the central, and not the secondary 
characters, the victorious king at his home-coming, the young warrior 
in arms for Thebes, the betrothed bride, just as Shakespeare drowned 
Ophelia, smothered Desdemona, crazed Lear and madg him die of 
grief. A striking illustration of the change from the sixteenth 
century view to that of the nineteenth is seen in the different treat- 
ments of the Faust legend. Marlowe dragged Dr. Faustus to the 
mouth of hell and left him there, while a brief chorus pointed the 
terrific moral. Goethe redeemed his Faust by a legal quibble and 
brought him into bliss. It is an ample commentary on the second part 
of “Faust” that the general public know nothing about it. The 
“Comedia” of Faust is a literary curiosity, the _tragedy of Gretchen 
js a universal and immortal possession. 

With Thackeray began a new process of decay. It was he who 
established the modern society novel of the West-End of London. 
The object of society being admittedly mutual entertainment, genuine 
high tragedy had to be suppressed. Within his own sphere of life, 
he was too comprehensive a master to exclude the fatalities of sin and 
accident, and he indulged freely in pathos of the gentler kind, but 
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yet in books lke “Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis” we are an 
immeasurable distance away from the moral sublimity of the 
“Antigéne,” of “Hamlet,” or even of the strongest scenes in Dickens. 
With Thackeray began the literary fashion of making a telegraphic 
announcement of the catastrophe and then closing the door upon the 
victims. As a new device this often produced a powerful effect, a2., 
in that* brief sentence, concluding a chapter of mixed narrative, 
humour, action and pain :— 


Darkness came down on the field and city; and Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face dead with a bullet through 
his heart. 

And yet even in this instance the effect is only momentary. A . 
humorous chapter follows. In Thackeray’s hands the novel reached 
the extreme of complexity. Characters, emotions, scenes press upon 
one another so fast that even the thrilling announcement of George 
Osborne’s fate does not trouble us long. Tragedy did decline, even 
though it had some splendid lights of sunset. With Thackeray’s 
successors brevity and reserve lost the force of freshness and became 
a mere literary fashion, until at the present time the full meaning of 
the change has become evident The novel had reduced tragic art 
from.a climax to an episode; the society novel suppressed its 
utterance or thrust it out of sight. It became not merely incidental, 
but momentary. 

“High Life” has become more and more popular as a field for 
fiction, even with novelists who profess to treat other themes. But 
modern society, unlike the Elizabethan nobility, is incapable of 
producing a distinctive tragic literature, because it forbids the 
expression of emotion and disapproves of any strong passion. “The 
“calm that marks the caste of Vere de Vere” may be Olympic, but it 
is not dramatically interesting. Gesture and utterance are restricted 
by rigid so@ial laws. Hence the essential absurdity of the modern 
theatre, ewhich shows us well-bred and well-dressed ladies and 
gentlemen gesticulating and orating in a manner that polite English 
people now associate only with lunatic asylums. If by any conceivable 
accident a modern Œdipus had married his mother, he would not go 
raging through his palace. The first footman that he met would 
quench his frenzy more effectually than any chorus could. The desire 
to keep up appearances has completely overcome the natural tendency 
to spontanedus expression. Humour, on the other hand, has free 
play. It nourishes the social craving for amusement and excitement, 
and it provides a safe outlet for emotions with which we cannot 
altogether dispense. The comedy of our time is more successful than 
the tragedy. Miss Fowler and John Oliver Hobbes, Bernard Shaw and 
Barrie are our characteristic writers, rather than Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli In Sarah Grand’s work the tragic element is so carefully 
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suppressed that the ordinary reader may miss it altogether. “The 
“Beth Book,” for example, is the life history of a child of genius, 
treated almost from infancy with heartless cruelty by her own mother. 
Beth, beaten, shaken, neglected, grows out of childhood, only to marry 
in her nineteenth year one of the most abject specimens of mankind 
that a novelist ever invented. Yet there is not a trace of tragic art 
in the book. It is humorous and satirical Every effortis made not 
to produce but to avoid a strong impression of pain Here, as in 
other books of Sarah Grand’s, the social objection to strong feeling is 
aided by the author’s deliberate purpose of appealing to pure reason 
and not to emotion. Now pure reason does not admit of catastrophes. 
In Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s “Mariage of William,Ashe” all the 
stronger, elements of tragedy are stifled. The theme is tragic, for it is 
that of a lovely nature crossed by a vein of insanity and hurried on to 
self-destruction ; but we are only politely sorry for Kitty when she is 
introduced in the last stage of consumption We have never suffered 
with her, and we would rather not have seen that charming and well- 
‘gowned sprite as a withered and somewhat prosy invalid. There is 
rohe tragic figure in this book, Kitty’s sister Alice, who passes “lke an 
“embodied grief, lamentable, menacing.” But instead of any 
sympathy for Alice’s fate, or admiration for her fortitude, all we are 
made to feel is a shocked repulsion, as if her undeserved suffering was 
scarcely decent and rendered her unfit to be kept in sight This is a 
characteristic attitude of society. The same tendency to treat 
affiction as something unpleasant that no gne wants to hear about 
appears still more plainly in the mass of novels and short stories 
poured out year by year. The demand is mainly for light, humprous 
‘dialogue, grotesque motives and “the conventional happy ending.” 
There are some grand exceptions to what is nevertheless a fact, that 
tragedy has declined almost to extinction as a living and faithful 
expression of modern life The greatest novelists have occasionally 
‘thrown over the convention of a happy ending, and have l@ft us tragic 
‘stories which in their own land stand supreme. Amongst the most 
‘perfect are Scott’s “Kenilworth” and “Bride of Lammermoor,” George 
Eliots “Mill on the Floss” and “Romola,” Meredith’s “Ordeal of’ 
“Richard Feverel,’ Hardy’s “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” and Emily 
Brénte’s “Wuthering Heights.” But such novels are few in number 
compared to those of composite elements like Meredith’s “Diana,” 
or those of pure humour like his “Egoist” They have had 
few successors and they formed no school But in those foreign 
nations which are less artificially civilised the art of tragedy still 
flourishes. From Norway we have Ibsen’s dramas, from Hungary the 
semi-barbaric romances of Jokai, from Poland “Quo Vadis” and 
“Knights of the Cross,” all forming part of the current literature read 
in England. But it is Russia that has sent us the most powerful and 
most popular specimens in works like Tolstoi’s “Anna Karenina” and 
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“Resurrection.” Again, on the borders of the British Empire, beyond 
the paralysing social influences, we often find such strong and 
unrestrained tragedy as that in Kipling’s Indian tales or some of Mrs. 
Steele’s novels, Stevenson’s “Wrecker” and “Ebb Tide,” the South 
Sea Romances of Louis Becke, Olive Schreiner’s “Story of an African 
“Farm,” and one novel which for unflinching force and absolute truth- 
fulness ¢o nature far surpasses these, Marcus Clarke’s “For the Term 
“of His Natural Life” In America, tragedy of late years seems 
exiled from Boston and New York to the West. It is a significant 
fact that unrepressed power and the vivid realisation of evil and of 
good should appear, not only in imperfectly-civilised nations like 
Russia, but in young communities like South Africa and Australia 
The cause, just as amongst Greeks and Elizabethans, is the collision 
of a civilised consciousness with savage surroundings and traditions. 
The cultured sensitive conscience feels and represents with abnormal 
intensity the fierce loves and hates, the savage vices and the wild 
actions of primitive nature. A comparison of the philosophising of 
Tolstoi’s “War and Peace” with Olive Schreiner’s “African Farm” 
would show the same conflict in both. 

But in the centre of the Empire, comedy is still the popular art, 
because for the present the influence of society predominates amongst 
the reading public. There are well-authenticated instances of authors 
being forced against their will and contrary to the natural course of 
events to conclude their stories with matrimony. Charlotte Brönte 
yielded tò her father’s anthority so far as to leave the issue of 
“Villette” ambiguous. Thackeray, after the death of Colonel 
Newcqme, in which he reached something like tragedy, added that 
singular conclusion which is practically a statement that he had 
exhausted himself over his old hero, and that his readers might imagine 
whatever they pleased about his other characters. Kingsley, though 
he has a tragic intensity equal to Ford’s, dared not close “Hypatia ” 
with the awffl fate of his heroine. Kipling was obliged to alter “The 
“Light that Failed.” 

This artificial optimism is not a mere literary fashion. The decline 
of tragedy has come from a decadence of feeling. There is no 
active cruelty in modern civilisation such as there was in the corrupt 
and luxurious Roman Empire. There is no delight in pain But 
there is a cultured insensibility to it which can be almost as pitiless 
as Roman ferocity. Our nerves are overwrought, and our refuge is to 
feel nothing. * The fashionable philosophy is a stoical Epicureanism. 
Its object is to prevent anything from interfering with the pursuit of 
pleasure. Even national calamities, like those of Russia or of 
Armenia, fail to move us in the manner that the Bartholomew stirred 
the contemporaries of Spenser or the Massacre of the Vaudois stirred 
Milton and the men of the Commonwealth. For a moment we are 
moved, but there are so many other things to distract our attention, 
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and our pity is rather a sensation than a feeling. The characteristic 
mode of helping the unfortunate is by some form of entertainment. 
When, after the recent massacre, a concert was given for the 
persecuted Jews, one of the great dailies pointed out that the per- 
formance failed to attract a large audience because the music was 
not sufficiently cheerful Surrounded on all sides by human suffering, 
we refuse to consider it. Yet never before was so* much 
known about the miseries of poverty and the horrors of crime, of 
war, of massacre and of anarchy. Stil, ds two thousand years ‘ago, 
we hear the whole creation groaning and travailing. Comedy has 
its place in dealing with what is incongruous, contemptible or absurd ; 
it has no right to intrude into the higher sphere of soxrow or love or 
religion. Tragic art, when it is a truthful and sympathetic picture of 
life, shows us the significance of other lives, and it nerves us to bear 
our own pain. It is in tragedy, not in comedy, that the noblest side 
of our nature is revealed; it is tragedy that calls out the most heroic 
actions and the firmest endurance. l 
But if it does revive, it will probably be by the masses finding voice 
for themselves in literature, and ceasing to listen solely to the refined 
but less natural accents of the ‘leading classes. The resuscitation of 
dead drama is not what is wanted, it is a representation of the wider 
life and the deeper spirit of our age. We cannot go back to the 
narrower sphere and the more primitive emotions of the Greeks and 
of the Elizabethans. But life in its depth is still tragic, because we 
still think and feel blindly without knowing our own limits or the laws 
of the universe, against which we strike ourselves. Perhaps there is 
some inner meaning in the comfort of a matrimonial conclusien It 
is an assurance that in spite of tempest and shipwreck the race will 
continue with new hopes. But since, after all these ages of succeeding 
effort, generation after generation still inherits pain and failure, it 18 
better to face our destinies with courage, to feel what has to be felt 
and to learn from feeling and understanding, not from ‘nsensibility. 
Mental progress surely means the fuller and fuller recogfition of 
living forces, whether they are good or evil Long ago the Greek 
Prometheus touched the limits of physical agony and found some- 
thing beyond them:— . 
Let him then work his horrible pleasure on me, 
Wreathe his black curling flames, tempest the air 
With volleyed thunders and wild warring winds,. 


Heave from the roaring main its boisterous waves 

And dash them to the stars; me let him hurl, 

Caught in the fiery tempest, to the gloom 

Of deepest Tartarus; not all his power 

Can quench the ethereal breath of life in me.” ` 


' (Potters translation.) 
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From no humorous comedy could that supreme and unassailable con- 
solation come, A higher and more modern faith, resting on the 
permanence, not of the individual, but of God, found expression in 
the last lines of a woman remarkable for tragic power, whose life was 
living pain, but who had learned finally to see something of the 
infinite purpose behind destruction and the flux of things: 


“Though earth and man were gone 
And suns and universes ceased to be 
And Thou wert left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 
There is not room for Death 
Nor atom that his might can render void : 
Thou—Thotu art Being and Breath 
And what Thou art can never be destroyed.” 
E. Bronte. 


Here there is no blinding of the eyes and veiling of the face. Yet 
in those lines the tragedy of mankind begins to merge in the 
“Divina Comédia ` of Deity. 


EDITH SEARLE GROSSMANN. 


THE CLERGY AND THE CHURCH.. 


N the last number of this REVIEW there appeared’ a somewhat 
remarkable article on “The Parson and His Flock,” with regard 
to which a few words may be permitted from one who for over 
forty years has been working, as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, both in town and in country parishes. The writer of the 
article calls upon the clergy, as I understand him, to descend from a 
certain social elevation which the writer calls the “plateau” to a lower 
social position which he calls the “plain.” The writer complains*that 
the clergy are too genteel (to use an unpleasant word), too conscious 
of their social position, too refined, too polished, and that for this 
reason they have failed to win the hearts, ang to influence the lives, of 
the labouring classes. 

The writer asks the clergy to descend from their pedestal amd to 
live among the working classes as their social equals) To this end 
he suggests: Firstly, that in some cases the clergy should choose 
their wives from the daughters of working men; secondly, that 
the clergy should bring up their sons to follow mamal labour ; and, 
thirdly, that their daughters should go out to domestic Service. If 
this were done, the writer believes that the country at largé would 
receive an unspeakable benefit, and that the Church of England would | 
hold so firm a place in the affections of the people that it would defy 
all efforts to destroy its position or to interfere with its welfare. This 
‘seems to the present writer a perfectly fair interpretation of the views 
of the author of the article He thinks that there is too much 

“starch” amongst the clergy of the Church of England, and that, on | 
this account, the clergy do not make way amongst the working classes. 
= Let the “starch” disappear, and a change would come over the 
present state of things. 

It may be desirable to offer a few observations on these statements. 
In the first place it may be questioned whether the clergy, or at any 
rate the majority of them, are, socially and personally, as unbending 
and as unconciliatory as the writer seems to think After many years 
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of personal acquaintance with the clergy both of town and country, 
the present writer boldly avers that the clergy, as a rule, are accus- 
tomed to treat all classes of their parishioners, rich and poor, with the 
utmost fnendliness and the utmost cordiality. The present writer 
knows of instances where a clergyman has helped a poor parishioner 
to ght her fire, where he has been seen to carry a pail of water for 
another, and’ where, in a crowded street of a fashionable town, another 
clergyman has been seen to greet his humble parishioners, poor and ill- 
clothed, with a friendly grasp of the hand. This does not look much 
tike “starch.” It is, again, well known that in purely agricultural 
parishes the clergymen and the labouring classes live, in most cases, 
on the most fmendly and cordial terms. When trouble comes to a 
working man, he goes first to the rectory or the vicarage for advice 
and for help. When the wife of the agricultural labourer wants to 
send her daughter to service, she naturally goes to the vicar’s wife, 
and, as naturally, the vicar’s wife interests herself in the matter, and 
in nine cases out of ten finds a fitting situation for the girl There 
are, I repeat, the most friendly and cordial feelings between the clergy 
and the labourers in most country parishes. Of course, there are 
exceptions to every rule. And, here and there, no doubt there may 
be found a want of friendliness between the vicarage and the parish, 
sométimes owing to a culpable want of sympathy on the part of the 
dwellers in the vicarage, sometimes owing to wrong-headed opinions 
on the part of the parishioners. As a rule, the working man’s best 
friends are the vicar ang his family, and this is a fact which the 
working man will be the first to admit. Thousands of young men 
and «housands of young women have made their first start in life 
owing to the friendly exertions of the country vicar and his wife or 
daughters. 

Then, secondly, it must not be forgotten that the labouring classes 
are not the only classes to whom the clergy are called upon to minister 
in spiritual things. Every person in the parish, no matter what his 
positiorg can call upon the parscn for sympathy and help, and ever 
In a country parish a clergyman may have parishioners, for whose 
welfare he is responsible, of every sort of position. He may have two 
or three hundred cottagers, more or Jess poor and illiterate; he may 
have also a Member of Parliament and his family, or a Peer 
of the Realm with a large and costly establishment, or a wealthy 
manufacturer, or a cultivated and intellectual professional man, 
perhaps a barristem or a doctor; besides this, he may have three or 
four farmers, men’of intelligence and acuteness, and three or four 
tradesmen, all of whom look upon the clergyman of the parish as, in 
some degree, belonging to them, and therefore bound to give them, 
when needed, his help. Now in such a parish as this, with a sprinkling 
of all sorts of people, how would it work if the clergyman had married 
a daughter of Jack Brown, the ploughman, and if his children were, 
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some of them, working for Mr. Jones, the farmer, and some were 
housemaids or cooks. Would such a man retain the influence in the 
parish which the parish priest ought to possess? Would the M.P. and 
his wife and daughters, would the manufacturer and his belongings, 
would even the labourers themselves, be inclined to be influenced 
by a clergyman whose wife was the daughter of one of the labourers? 
One knows pretty well what their feelings would be, and what 
their talk would be: “Why should us listen to she?” “Us knows all 
“about her; her brothers and her sisters are not so very first rate, 
“why should she try to teach we?” The idea is preposterous. The 
result would be chaos and confusion. The clergyman and his wife, 
chosen from the family of the ploughman, would be, im that parish at 
least, a complete and utter failure. She would be in a most 
uncomfortable position, when meeting the family of the M.P. or the 
peer; she would be almost equally uncomfortable when she met the 
= farmer who was employing her sons on his farm, or the lady in the 
next parish whose dinners were cooked by her daughter. 

Thirdly, the real fact is that the working classes are exceedingly 
keen to recognise the manners and the feelings of a gentleman; and 
it is also a fact that they greatly prefer the ministration of a gentle- 
man, to the ministration of a man of unrefined habits, both in speech 
and manners. Years ago the great Bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilber- 
force, declared on the authority of Dr. Hook, the well-known and 
successful vicar of Leeds, who was so greatly beloved by the working 
classes of that populous town, that the workjng classes make no secret 
of the fact that they prefer the ministrations of a gentleman, rather 
than of an unrefined man of the people. They know well anough 
the difference between the two classes of men, and they infinitely 
prefer the gentleman to the non-gentleman. Here and there, no 
doubt, you may find a man who has risen from the working classes 
and who has been ordained, who by his earnestness and warm- 
heartedness makes friends wherever he goes; but this i$ not always 
the case. And there are instances where clergymen who have risen 
from a humble position have shown themselves unworthy of their 
advancement, and have given plain indications of pride, conceit and 
self-seeking, such as would be condemned in any class of life. 

Fourthly, it may be confidently asserted that at the present time the 
clergy are in every part of England gaining immense influence among 
the working classes. One need only refer to the splendid work which 
the present Bishop of London has done and is doing, by means of 
the Oxford House, in the East End of London. There is not much 
“starch ” in the Bishop of London. Nor is there much of that stiffening 
and disagreeable article to be seen in the men whom he gathers round 
him in the East of London The clergy in these parts, though 
they do not, as a rule, marry the daughters of costermongers or dock- 
labourers, seem to win, in a very remarkable manner, the respect and 
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the affection of those amongst whom they labour. But not only is 
this true of the East of London; it is true also of hundreds of parishes, 
in all parts of England. A very remarkable movement is taking 
place, which is welding together all sorts and conditions of men in 
the Church of England. The “Church of England Men’s Society” 1s 
doing a great work, and seems to meet a great want. - In all parts of 
the country branches of this society have been established under the 
auspices of the clergy, and at this moment splendid work is bemg 
done by its members. There are no less than 350 branches of 
this society in various parts of the country. All the members must 
be communicants; and all sorts of people are admitted: carpenters, 
blacksmiths, arfisans of all kinds, besides professional men—doctors, 
lawyers and soon The work which these branches are doing is to 
bring together rich and poor, as members of the Church of England, 
and to help forward the special services for men which are now so 
common. Thus the C.E.M.S. seeks to gather together for these 
services those working men who, as a rule, attend no place of worship. 
That their efforts are fairly successful the following’ figures seem to 
prove. We read of these special services for men being attended, some 
by 200 men and others by 600 or 800; while the total number of 
members of the C.E.M.S has reached 15,000, though the society has 
only been started for six years. These are facts, facts easily proved; 
and they prove, at any rate, that the working men all over the country 
are takang a large share in the practical work of the Church, and are 
not repelled by the alleged “starchiness” of the parochial clergy. 

In’ conclusion, the writer of this article has been very anxious to 
avoid any bitterness or unkindness in the few remarks which he has 
made. He believes that his brother clergy of the Church of England 
have been most unfairly attacked in the article to which he now 
replies; he claims for them that they are doing their work, often ` 
disappointing and difficult, in a kind, conciliatory and Christian 
spirit English working men are not always easy to deal with. They 
are sometimes suspicious, and sometimes ungrateful On the other 
hand, many of them are helpful to the clergy, loyal to the Church, and 
full of enthusiasm for what is good and tue. Hundreds of working 
men would, I feel sure, defend the clergy from all imputation of 
“tarchiness” or want of friendliness; hundreds of them, both in 
town and country, would be glad to stand up in defence of their parson, 
and would freely confess that without his kindly sympathy and warm 
friendship tlteir difficulties, spiritual and temporal, would be ten times 
worse than they are at present. The clergy need the support of the 
working-classes; the working-classes need the sympathy and help 
of the clergy; and we may, indeed, be thankful that, as time goes 
on, prejudice and distrust are fading away and mutual consideration 
and mutual sympathy are taking their place. 

E. VINE HALL. 


THE .EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE POOR LAW. 


RE the Guardians of the Poor really extravagant, or is this now 
familiar phrase merely the expression of one of those periodical 

scares which owe their origin to the vivid imagination of modern 
journalists? Nothing even in the sombre category of Blue-books can 
be less imaginative than the solid 792 pp. 8vo. of the Annual Report 
of the Local Government Board, the accuracy of whose statistics is 
believed to be beyond question, though whether they have any real 
social meaning is another matter. This report mforms us that the 
growth in Poor Law expenditure has of late been very marked. 
Twenty-five years ago, in 1881, the total cost of Poor Relief was 
£8,101,136. By 1890 this had grown, with fluctuations, to £8,434,345. 
Since then the rise has been continuous and the pace faster; in 1895 
the total was £9,866,605; in 1900, 411,567,649, and finally in 1904 
the equivalent figure was 414,016,209. A glance at the “mean 
“number” of paupers throws some light on the matter. In 1881 it 
was 790,037; in 1890 it was 775,217; in 1892 it reached the minimum 
of 744,757. Thence onward the tendency has been upwards, with 
fluctuations ; 1900 gave 792,367; 1904, 837,080; and 1905 the almost 
alarming figure of 884,365. Hence it is clear that the increase in the 
cost ‘per head was masked for the first half of the period by a general 
decline in the numbers relieved, and the upward bound of the total 
expenditure in recent years has been caused by an increase in numbers 
_ at an ever higher cost per head. Our Report confirms this view. In 
1871 we spent but 47 128. 034d. per person relieved, calculated on the 
, mean number; in 1881 it was 410 43. 10Kd; by J891 it had risen to 
AI JS. oxd ; in 1901 it was 414 153. 7d, and in 1904, 
£15 198. 24d, or over twice as much per person as 33 years before. 
(It should perhaps be explained that the “mean number” is one-half 
the total number of persons relieved on the first of January and the 
first of July in each year.) The opmion that Poor Law Administra- 
tion has steadily become more expensive is therefore clearly justified. 
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We can no longer study statistics of 50 years of national progress and 
congratulate ourselves that pauperism is decreasing, and its cost per 
head growing annually lower. Much more money is being expended ; 
and the next pomt is to discover what it is being spent on. 

A. table in the Annual Report of the Local Government Board 
analyses the gross expenditure from 1881 to 1904. Let us take the 
last fifteen years, since 1890. . The total increase in this period is from 
48,434,345 to £13,369,494—that is, £4,935,149, but to this an item of 
_ £046,775, the cost of fever and small-pox hospitals should be added, 
making a total growth of expenditure in 15 years of 45,581,924. This 
is divided up as follows :— 





e In 1900. increase. . Per cent. 

In Maintenance... ee ee 41,899,648 £1,256,721 6s 
Out Relief Sie sits ws 2,453,860 537,270 22 
Lunatics... oe or we -Ty381,719 1,064,993 87 
Salaries ... TE n 1,394,687 1,136,088 SI 
Loans (Interestand Repayments) 605,327 703,230 116 
Sundries... be Ses eas 859,104 683.622 104 

Total ... a. 48,434,345 45,581,924 70 





The first point that is obvious is that Out-relief shows by far the 
slowest rate of growth. In England and Wales, outside London, the 
cost per outdoor pauper (calculated on the mean number) has gone 
up from £4 13s. od. in 1881 to £5 158 $d. in 1904, or 23 percent In 
London the cost is a few shillings more at both dates." 

The mean number of oftdoor paupers (excluding casuals and the 
insane) has meanwhile fallen from 560,731 in 1881 to 511,441 in 1904. 
It rose to 542,891 in 1905, but for this year the expenditure is not yet 
published. Outdoor Relief, the čte moire of the Victorian Poor Law 
Reformer, is clearly not responsible for a substantial part of the growth 
of expenditure. We have fewer recipients, and happily they are 
treated somewhat more liberally. Money paid directly to the aged, 
the sick and the bereaved is grudged by no considerate ratepayer. 
The half-a-crown or three shillings a week given to worn-out labourers 
and aged widows cannot be considered extravagance. Outdoor relief 
is infinitely the most economical way of assisting the poor. There 
may be reasons against it, but in the matter of value received for money 
expended it comes easily first. 

This brings us to the next point Poor Law Administration in 
London is distinguished from that of the rest of England by one 
remarkable fact. Indoor pauperism in London, in January, 1905, was 
16.8 per thousand compared with 8.1 per thousand for England and 
Wales, including London. Outdoor pauperism was 11.3 for London, 
and 17.0 for the whole country. Now the case of London is the 


* These figures, taken from the Local Goveroment Board Report, somewhat 
under-eatimate the cost of out-relief, as all administrative expenses are charged to 
indoor relief. See p. xcvili. 
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crux of the whole matter. No less than 52 per cent of the increase 
in the past 30 years of the cost of Poor Relief has been incurred in 
London and the suburban counties; 42 per cent is due “to the 
Metropolis alone. In 1874 there were in London 70,293 outdoor 
paupers and 39,165 indoor. In 1904 the outdoor paupers had fallen 
to 42,194, and the indoor increased to 71,374. As an indoor pauper 
in London is estimated to cost about £39 128 4d, and an outdoor 
pauper (including administrative charges) about £9 13s. 8d, the 
transfer of about 30,000 paupers from the outdoor to the indoor 
category now costs Londoners at the rate of £900,000 a year. Thaf, 
of course, is an extremely rough calculation It is merely an 
impressionist view of the situation, necessarily inaccurate in details. 

This much, however, is now clear. Poor Law lavishness is to be 
found, Poor Law extravagance is to be sought, not in the remote 
depths of the depopulated counties, whose sleepy villages and quaint 
market towns fill so large a space m the annals of the unreformed Poor 
Law, when farm labourers were sold at auction, and farmers drew their 
wages from the rates. Present day Poor Law malpractices, if such 
there be, must be looked for in Paddington and Westminster and 
Whitechapel, or in Manchester and Bradford and Birmingham [It is 
London and the big towns which are spending the ratepayers’ money 
so freely. It is the London Boards of Guardians, the Local Gdvern- 
ment Board, the Charity Organisation Society and all the other 
dignified bodies concerned in London Poor Law Administration, which 
must be called on to defend their case. ° 

Professor A. V. Dicey recently wrote an interesting and suggestive 
book to prove the somewhat obvious proposition that in democrætically- 
governed countries public opinion exerts an influence on Legislation. 
That influence sometimes works slowly because elderly peers, and 
retired schoolmasters turned bishops are, as a rule, exceptionally 
insensitive to the national intellectual environment. But po House of 
Lords bars the path of administrative change, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board is in the last resort controlled by the majority in the House 
of Commons, which in many respects is an accurate reflection of the 
dominanf opinion of the nation. 

The Early Victorian Poor Law Administration was founded on 
Benthamite individualism, which, according to Professor Dicey, was 
dominant up to 1870, and then gave way before the growing forces of 
collectivism. England in the early seventies was rich and prosperous. 
Pauperism was diminishing, and cheerful chroniclers of statistical 
progress were recording how our ger capita wealth was growing and. 
the burden of pauperism declining as every year went by. The warmth 
of this national optimism gradually thawed the ice-bound severity of 
the Poor Law Administrators For a whole generation the luckless 
pauper had endured conditions “less eligible ” than those of the worst 
paid labourer, when wages were scandalously low, and the loaf 
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generally both small and dear. Doubtless the pauper suffered thus 
for his country’s good, though he can scarcely have had the satisfaction 
of understanding how precious were his privations in the eyes of the 
social philosophers of his day and generation. 

The pendulum began to swing back as long ago as the decade 
1860-1870, when improved treatment for women and children in 
workhouses was adopted, partly as the result of a Royal Commission 
Report of 1860 which commented with great vehemence on the mis- 
management of workhouse schools. But the real start in the upward 
trend of expenditure was caused by the shocking state of the London 
Workhouses, which was made known to the public about 1867. Then 
began the great growth in loans. In 1870 the loan account was no 
more than 41,780,000. By 1885 it had risen to £6,306,000, and in 
1904 the figure was 412,700,000. But this is an aside. Notwith- 
standing the extensive re-building of workhouses in the seventies, the 
old ideas still held the field, for in 1878 the Local Government Board 
issued another of the circulars typical of the temper of 1834, urging the 
Guardians to ever greater strictness in their administration of out-relief. 
But the Franchise Act of 1884 seems to have made something 
of a change, for in 1885 the Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
Act was passed, and in 1886 Mr. Chamberlain issued a sympathetic 
circular advocating relief for unemployment apart from the Poor Law. 
‘This was a period of so much distress that even the House of Lords 
was moved to appoint a Committee, which talked about the out-relief 
“doles eked out by slendtr earnings” that reduced the rate of wages 
m certain employments. In the nineties the tide had feiriy turned. 
The Commission of 1895 on the aged poor for the first time gave 
official recognition to the fact that some old paupers may rightly be 
classed as deserving, and for these, when of good character, out-door 
rebef wes actually recommended, and in the workhouse special 
privileges, whilst the Local Government Board was requested to call 
the attention of Guardians to the evils of inadequate out-relief. 
State Pensions for Old Age formed the chief political project of the 
day. Cottage homes were proposed for the aged, and the Committee 
on the Bill reported strongly against the scale of out-relief then, and 
indeed still, current. 

It is unnecessary to give further details of more recent agitations. 
What is clear is that public opinion had undergone a complete change. 
Parliament through its Commissions and Committees was urging 
Boards of Guardians to grant out-relief more liberally, and to spend 
more freely on comforts for the deserving poor in the workhouses. 
Public opinion influences administration with considerable rapidity. 
It was inevitable that the cost of poor relief should go up. 

But public opinion during this period had an effect even more 
direct. In 1885 the Local Government Board reminded Guardians 
that accommodation must be provided in certain conditions for aged: 
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married couples. In 1891 the supply of books and toys 
was recommended. In 1892 the grant of tobacco and snuf was 
authorised. In 1893 inspection of workhouses by lady visitors and 
individual guardians was authorised,—not indeed an expensive matter 
in itself, but when the movement was towards expense, greater 
publicity would probably quicken the pace. In 1894 the old women 
were allowed dry tea, milk and sugar. In 1896 came fufther Classi- 
fication, and in 1897 the nursing order, by which the number of Poor 
Law nurses was gradually increased from 3,658 to its present figure, 
5,895. In 1900 there was a new dietary and a second circular on the’ 
treatment of the aged deserving poor. ; 

Meanwhile the special provision for children and theesick had been 
improved, not always wisely and often not well enough, but ever at 
increased expense. In old days, when elementary education was 
regarded as a luxury for working people, it was obviously sufficient 
to keep the children in the workhouses and to give them a minimum 
of teaching. Then came barrack schools, costing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds to build, which were abandoned later on in favour 
of boarding out, cottage homes, and education in public elementary 
schools. This evolution of educational methods was inevitable, and 
even now it has not gone far enough, since the State ought to act by 
its children, not as the average parent, but as a specially prudent*and 
foreseeing guardian, who is concerned not for immediate earnings, but 
for the making of fully-equipped citizens. But all these things cost 
money, and what I am endeavouring to explain is why the cost of 
pauperism has risen As for the sick in body and in mind, space 
does not allow me to particularise the enormous advances im the 
treatment accorded to these classes during the period under review. 
It has been excellent work, but it has to be paid for. 

The great growth in the expenditure of the Guardians is therefore 
‘easily explicable. The public demands better treatment for the poor. 
Members of Parliament put questions and make speeches: Com- 
missions and Committees report: the Local Government Boarf issues 
reminders and recommendations and orders. Year after year the, 
process goes on. Gradually these ideas influence first individual 
guardians and then the policy of the Boards. New officers are engaged, 
new buildings designed, new loans incurred. It takes three, five, even 
ten years before a policy approved at Westminster or Whitehall is 
translated into a rate levied at Whitechapel or in Warwickshire. But 
the day of settlement finally arrives, and then, wher the feelings which 
gave rise to the agitation are long forgotten, the very people perhaps 
who complained of the harsh treatment of the poor, themselves 
grown older and become ratepayers, find a fresh grievance in the 
unaccountable inctease of the Poor Rate. It is clear enough why the 
relief of the poor costs more than it used to do. - The country has 
demanded a far more costly article, and it must be paid for. 
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The next point to be considered is whether the price is excessive 
in any item. Is our money wasted? Let us revert again to London 
How*is it that London Guardians, with the Charity Organisation 
Society ever at hand to check them, with the Local Government 
Board close by to interview them, the London County Council to 
tabulate their statistics, and a special column to themselves im all the 
Poor *Law Blue Books, yet manage to increase their expenditure by 
leaps and bounds, and im this respect outpace all other parts of the 
kingdom? 

e The explanation is to be found in the exceptional amount of indoor 
relief given in London. The proportionate cost of out-relief im the 
other counties. varies from 88 per cent. of the whole in Anglesea to 
37.3 per cent in Lancashire. But it is over 50 per cent. in forty-seven 
counties, and under that figure only in eight Im London it is no 
more than 19.8 per cent, 

Of the three causes tending to minimise out-relef in London, one 
is legitimate and two are not. In a vast city like London, where the 
working population is migratory and lives largely in slums, often in 
old houses ill-adapted into tenements, the lot of the aged and sick is 
more deplorable than in the village or smaller town, where generations 
of relatives and life-long neighbours are at hand, and at any rate the 
air ts fresh and the country-side accessible. For the sake of the poor, 
and for the avoidance of fraud and misplaced benevolence, out-relief 
in any circumstances should be less freely given in a great urban area 
than elsewhere. But the chief reason why London Guardians grant 
so little out-relief is that they are exceptionally influenced by the 
preachings of the little group of clever men who uphold the traditions 
of the Benthamite Poor Law Reformers. Their deliberate object is 
to reduce pauperism, that is the number of persons in receipt of 
relief from the rates. Boards of Guardians who accept this teaching 
grant out-relief with reluctance, and sometimes actually refuse it, thus 
earning efcomiums from the Poor Law experts. Success in this 
competetion is not reckoned by the number of cases relieved, nor by 
the steady cessation of the need for relief. Every applicant driven 

“away empty-handed scores one, and that Board wins the greatest 
glory which can reduce its list of recipients to the lowest point. Then 
these strange statisticians turn round and tell us that Whitechapel 
by its “enlightened policy” has reduced its out-door pauperism from 
3,280 in 1871 to 43 in 1901. “The importunate widow,” as Su Wm. 
Chance gleefully remarks, “has disappeared altogether."* They seem 
to forget that the purpose of the Poor Law machinery is to relieve 
the poor. If the object of the State were to prevent persons from 
obtaining assistance from the rates, a simple act of abolishing the Poor 
Law altogether would completely attam that end. 

Now there would be something to be said for this “enlightened” 


* "A Decade of London Pauperism.” Royal Statistical Society, 1903, p. 24. 
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policy if it actually improved the character of the population, by 
inducing them to obtain such high wages and to exercise such fore- 
thought as should confine applicants for relief to those overtaken by 
misfortune. Again, it would have some merit if it saved the pockets 
of the over-burdened ratepayer. Unfortunately for its advocates, 
neither defence of the policy can be sustained. London Poor Relief 
is exceptionally expensive to the ratepayer. It cost 163 344d per 
head in London and 63. 814d. elsewhere, whilst the rate in the 4 is 
Is. 6d. in London and 113d outside. As for its success, the last 
report of the Local Government Board, whose officials on the whole 
appear to approve of the London policy, expressly states, in dealing 
with the figures for the last twenty-five years, that, “the ratio of 
“pauperism to the population in the case of London has shown no 
“such marked decrease as is shown as regards England and Wales 
“cenerally.** (I quote verbatim, with regret.) If therefore the Local 
Government Board is to be believed, the net outcome of the policy 
of the London Guardians as a whole, though of course it is only 
carried out thoroughly in one or two unions, is— 

(1) The continuance of “importunate widows” underfeeding their 
hapless children, the aged starving on casual earnings, and all the 
other forms of suffering which the Poor Law was expressly See 
to prevent 

(2) As a result, an actual increase of pauperism relatively to the 
rest of the country. 

(3) The fact that “the expenditure in London shown under the 
“head of relief of the poor is exceptionally high owing to the cost of 

“establishments for the metropolis,’t and the burden on the, rate- 
payer correspondingly heavy. 

It would therefore appear that we have here one case of undoubted 
extravagance; Whitechapel and St. George’s, under the guidance of 
the Charity Organisation Society magnates, have led the way, and all 
the London Boards have more or less followed them. The} have been 
commended and held up as examples for a policy which im reality 
has proved to be heartless, futile and extravagant. 

But the Guardians of London seem to have been extravagant, not 
merely in their policy, but in their method of carrying it out. They 
insist on indoor relief, that is, on keeping the poor in institutions. As 
the numbers of the inmates have increased, so buildings have to be 
enlarged and rebuilt to accommodate them. Now I do not wish to 
suggest that the last domiciles (the natural word tọ use is homes, but 
it is too inappropriate) of the aged poor should be other than 
substantially built, and, as far as may be, beautiful within and without. 
But even for such excellent purposes there is a proper economy, and 
this the Guardians appear to have neglected. To begin with, they 


* Annual Report, 1904-5, p. omi. 
_ + Local Government Board Report, 1904-5, p. xci. 
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adopt the-usual custom of paying their architect so much per cent. 
Gt ıs usually 5) on whatever sum the building costs. Clearly then 
they give him a direct interest in disregarding economy. I suggest 
no corruption or bad faith But surely it must be obvious that an 
architect has already a strong motive to design a large and striking 
building, which will be favourably noticed in the technical papers, and 
that he prefers to recommend the finest materials and the best fittings 
in order that his employers may have no occasion to make cofnplaints. 
If to these natural and proper preferences for expense be added the 
efact that for every additional £100 in the outlay £5 is added to his 
fee, he can hardly be expected to be keen on the side of economy. 
The Local Goyernment Board has a veto on the plans, and is always 
attempting to prevent extravagance. But the Guardians find the 
arranging and erection of buildings a pleasanter occupation than the 
administration of relief; and they know that though the ratepayer 
- may grumble, he will not in any event vote. 

It may be said that a charge of extravagance of this sort is easy 
to make and that no proof of it has been given. Obviously it is 
impossible of proof. It could no doubt be shown that the cost per 
head of Poor Law establishments is higher in the London district 
than elsewhere. The answer would be that the land costs more, that 
building is more expensive, that the accommodation given is better 
than elsewhere. A volume might be filled with calculations and 
staustics and arguments, and at the end of it the conclusion reached 
would be what the writer started with. All I can say here is that the 
Poor Law establishments of the London district are planned and 
built, in a manner likely to produce extravagance, that the Local 
Government Board has complained of “the large and continuing 
“increase of the cost of buildings,” that both in London and elsewhere 
the cost of indoor relief is steadily growing, and that of all the 
categories into which Poor Law expenditure is divided that of interest 
and repayment of loans, all for building, shows in the past fifteen years 
an increase of 116 per cent, which is by far the highest of all, and that 
on this head at any rate public opinion is generally adverse to the 

` guardians in the localities where they have operated. 

But one must not be too hard on the London Guardians. Our 
astonishing Constitution has had perhaps as much to do with their 
preference for indoor relief as the insistence of the Poor Law experts. 
It has been a case of unusual coincidence between “duty” and self- 
interest. ° . i 

The Metropolitan Common Poor Fund is an excellent example of 
the dangers of patchwork reform. In the days of the Saxons, when the 
cleric was the only possible clerk, local administration centred round 
the church, and the parish presently became the poor law administrative 
unit, and indeed so remained for some purposes till within living 
memory. After 1834 unions of parishes were formed, but, probably _ 
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for historic and practical more than for theoretical reasons, no attempt 
seems to have been made to combine the parishes of one town into 
one union. Anyway London remained divided into a number of 
separate Poor Law parishes and unions of parishes. But the popula- 
tion tended constantly to segregate, the rich in some parishes, the 
poor in others, and the incidence of the poor rate became obviously 
unfair. The proper remedy would have been the unifieation* of the 
Poor Law authority, so that the rich and poor parishes should levy 
and expend a common rate. But it seemed simpler to the law makers 
of the day to leave the spending authorities as they were, and te 
create a pooling system whereby certain costly departments of the 
relief should be paid out of a common fund, to which each union 
should contribute in proportion to its ratable value. Indoor relief 
was selected, with the result that, for example, Whitechapel alone 
pays every penny of its meagre out-relief, but London as a whole pays 
for the greater part of its in-relief. Economy at Whitechapel in out- 
relief benefits Whitechapel, whilst lavishness in in-relief is mainly 
paid from the Metropolitan Common Fund. Virtue as preached by 
Sir Wilham Chance is in this case particularly attractive, because 
Whitechapel has the economy and glory and London has to pay. 
So long as Whitechapel was alone in its virtue—I speak in parables 
after the manner of the classic economists, and not as an histortan— 
the system worked well for Whitechapel But when all London, more 
or less, followed suit, the glory faded. All London then had to pay, 
not for Whitechapel alone, but for all London. But the habit, once 
formed, has survived. Each pauper driven into the house costs the 
union concemed at most but a small fraction of his total ayerage 
cost. Indeed, according to one authority the whole cost of indoor 
relief in London is borne by the Metropolitan Poor Fund, though I 
do not understand how this can be the case in view of the figures for 
1903, when 43,037,000, out of £4,435,000 expended by the Guardians, 
was levied on London as a whole, chiefly through this fund. The 
following services are equalised by this Fund. For every inmate of 
the workhouses and infirmaries over sixteen years of age, the 
Guardians claim from it sd. a day. Salaries and rations of all officers 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board are paid from it, as also 
the cost of all casuals, and full maintenance of the children in all 
schools, all medicines and appliances, and cerfain other expenses of 
the insane and the indoor poor. The arrangement about officers is 
particularly bad) Each Board is constantly warrying “the Local 
Government Board to put its officials “on the strength”: by persistent 
worrying even the Local Government Board can be overborne: and 
the result is that the number of officers in London is proportionately 
higher than elsewhere, and that persons in authority ace of opinion 
that this system of taxation without representation is directly 
responsible for the excess. 
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But rating without real control by the electorate is characteristic 
of Poor Law expenditure. The London elector chiefly concerns 
himsetf with the County Council, and attributes his excessive rates to 
that most economical of bodies The Guardians he cares nothing 
about, and he allows them to spend unchecked. Half the London 
Guardians are not called on to face an election at all The other half 
are elected *by a mere fraction of the voters, as is set out with full 
detail in the “Charity Organisation Review ” for October, 1905. Again, 
where the ‘elector does take an interest, his intervention is not always 
beneficial No one can deny that the administration of out-relief may 
easily become lavish and demoralising. There are notorious cases, 
in and around.London, where this policy would appear to have been 
carried to extreme lengths) The sub-division of London into parishes 
of the rich and parishes of the poor is dangerous from the 
administrative as well as the social standpoint 

I can only deal briefly with the evidence of extravagance outside 
London, Here, too, in many unions the anti-outdoor relief policy 
prevails, and indoor relief is steadily gaining on outdoor in propor- 
tionate cost Some of the worst cases of extravagant building are 
outside London, as, for example, the Hendon Infirmary, which cost 
£455 per bed, and the Chorlton Cottage Homes for children, costing 
#218 per child. f 

Take again the union of which Miss Edith Sellers gave an account 
in the Nineteenth Century, for September, 1905, where the Guardians 
spent 414 14s. per inmate on house repairs in a year, and at the rate of 
41,192 per annum on their laundry alone. And compare with this 
the cost of these and other services in a similar union recorded in the 
same magazine by Mr. Colchester Wemys a few months later. 

Miss Sellers’ article gives evidence of another form of extravagance 
which is à priori probable. There is a well-known story that a sentry 
was ordered to guard a particular bed of flowers at a St. Petersburg 
Palace by*an Empress in the eighteenth century, and that the 
directiom once given was carried out for a hundred years by mere force 
Of precedent, no one caring to enquire why a sentry was needed at that 
particular spot. Boards of Guardians are an old institution and work 
by precedent. They are controlled by the central Government, which 
relieves them of much responsibility in the matter of expenditure. 
They are not controlled by the electorate, which does not trouble to 
vote for them. Hence one might infer that an officer once appointed, 
and ‘sanctioned by the Local Government Board, would retain his 
appointment, and probably his successor follow him from decade to 
decade, the guardians trusting the Local Government Board and the 
Local Government Board guided by precedent, no one troubling to 
enquire whether the duties he was first appointed for still existed. How 
else can we explain the expenditure by Miss Sellers’ union of £ 797 
a year on salaries for the caretakers of 48 children out of school hours? 
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Of the 14 millions spent in Poor Relief for 1904, over 2% millions 
went in salaries and superannuations. I do not suppose the salaries 
paid are excessive. But it is highly probable that a number of 
persons are employed whose duties have lapsed. Many of the rural 
workhouses are only half occupied; population is shifting to the 
towns; pauperism has declined; the big buildings remain, with an 
elaborate staff, partly required to clean the unoccupied tooma partly 
leading an idle and inglorious life at the expense of the rates. 

The accepted principles of government suggest a remedy for these 
evils. In London we have taxation without representation and the 
forms of democracy without its substance, genuine popular interest in 
elections. It is proper that the poor rate should be equalised over 
large areas, but the control of the rate expended must be in the hands 
of the electorate of the whole area over which it is raised, and it should 
no longer be entrusted to ad Aoc elected persons who are il-chosen 
whether the electors vote for them or refrain from so doing. This 
means that the Poor Law establishments now paid for by the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund must be managed by the London County 
Council, while the administration of out-relief should be handed over 
to the Metropolitan Boroughs, with an arrangement for equalising the, 
cost of out-relief to the aged and the permanently incapacitated which 
would permit the Borough Councils to dispense it with proper 
liberality. .In fact, the analogy of the Education Acts 1902 and 1903 
should be followed in the case of the Poor Law. County Councils and 
County Boroughs everywhere should be the authority for all Poor Law 
establishments within their areas. Non-county Boroughs and District 
Councils should be charged with the administration of ouf-relief, 
though that part of it to which no exception can be taken, relief to the 
aged and permanently incapacitated, should be equalised over the 
county area. Unions and guardians, and all the paraphernalia of Poor 
Law should be abolished. The relief of the poor should be assimilated 
to the other departments of Local Government. 

Into the manifold advantages of this proposal in simplifying 
administration and promoting its efficiency it is not possible here to 
enter.” 

My subject is the extravagance of the present Poor Law system, 
and if I have shown how this occurs my task is done. 


EDWARD R PEASE. 


* For fuller details see Fabian Tract, No. 126, "The Abolition ot Poor Law 
Guardians.” Fabian Society, 3, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 1d. 
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F we think, with a great master of politics, that the best guardians 
| of a State are men who are not only “wise” and “efficient,” 
but who cherish a “special interest” in its welfare, we may fairly 
conclude that the nation judged well at the General Election, and has 
no reason to regret its choice. It is not perhaps possible to say that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government equals in executive 
power and political genius the “grand Ministry” of 1868, the model 
of a modern Enghsh Administration. On the other hand, though one ’ 
or two weak patches in its texture have already appeared, it has 
no eccentric and perverse talents, such as bring down energetic and 
well-meaning Ministries. If it possesses no Gladstone, it has no Lowe 
and no Ayrton. And it is clearly fortunate in a chief so right-minded, 
clear-sighted and adroit. The new House of Commons is firmly and 
deeply attached to the Premier, and he rules it better, perhaps, than it 
has been governed since the days of Disraeli or Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and thoroughly suits its mould and character. No'ʻne can 
say that the country is the worse for exchanging Lord Loreburn for 
Lord Halsury, Mr. Morley for Mr. Brodrick, Mr.’ Haldane for Mr. 
Arnold-Yorster, Mr. Birrell for Lord Londonderry, Mr. Asquith for 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Mr. Burns for Mr. Gerald Balfour. The 
Government has distinctly raised the level of public service. It has also 
been blessed with some special favours of fortune. The spirit of intrigue 
in Liberalism, so potent and so destructive from 1892 to 1905, died 
at the General Election, and has not been revived. The Cabinet and 
the Party are composite, but not factious. The Prime Minister's 
ascendency °is welcomed, and every individual Minister obtains 
precisely the due to which his powers entitle him The combination 
has already exhibited singular capacity for work, its honesty is in 
sharp contrast with the stamp of insincerity which Mr. Balfour put on 
English politics, and the House of Commons, renovated by the magic 
bath of the elections, is fitted for the transforming hand which will 
suit its procedure to its new-found public spirit. 
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But the Government does not flourish simply by its own merit. It 
has no nyal Alternatives to it cannot be discovered, for 
they do not exist Mr. Chamberlain still presses ifito the 
heart of the Conservative Party the spear which drained its 
life-blood three years ago, and this wound of Amfortas dooms it 
to a sickly and disorganised existence. While he remains at once. 
its bane and its only inspiriting leader, his impossible policy and 
his vigorous personality reduce it in the country to a limited choice of 
candidates, linked to an unpopular and dangerous idea, and in 
Parliament to Mr. Balfour’s unenterprising and merely critical Toryism 
mixed with Mr. Chamberlain’s heedless courting of elements that 
Conservatives declare to be fatal to political society.and to Imperial 
unity. Its best chance is and will be the controversy on the Education 
Bill And yet how feebly has it been used! How: flaccid the 
criticism, how devoid of principle! How impossible is it to convince 
the country of the sincerity of a Party that makes itself the mouth- 
piece of the Anglican Bishops and yet suggests through Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mouth the inevitableness of the choice of methods of 
solving the religious diffculty to which the Government and the 
country have been driven! For it is clear that if tests for teachers are 
abandoned, and secularism is the true alternative to Mr. Birrell’s Bill, 
the Conservative Party, at all events, has no further reason for 
Opposing it in substance. 

Nor will sensible men accept a criticism of the new Government 
based merely on faction divided against jtself. It was facthous for 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to declare that the Government 
meant no serious change in the conditions of coolie labour on the 
Rand, and then, when the change was announced, to condemn it as 
revolutionary. It is factious for Mr. Balfour to describe the Education 
Bill as unduly anti-denominational, and to scoff at Mr. Birrell for 
retaining denominational tests These contradictions prove the 
bankruptcy of Toryism, and are signs of the fatal indétision which 
besets it when it is invited to choose between a Protectionist democrat 
with character and an aristocratic opportunist without. Nothing useful 
or public-spirited can come from so weak and unsettled a Party, and 
the serious fact anses that the critical appraisement of the work of 
the Liberal Administration must in the mam come from its own 
ranks and from the very few detached and able minds in the House 
of Lords. In the lower House the Opposition is at present powerless 
for the good of the State. : i i 

The eyes of the country, therefore, are entirely turned on the 
Ministerial Party. This is obviously composite, and is made up of 
elements not dissimilar from those which have yielded power in succes- 
sion to Waldeck-Rousseau, to M. Combes, and to M. Sarien or M. 
Clémenceau The Bloc in the French Chamber rests on four main 

__ groups. They are the Democratic Union or Moderate Republicans, who 
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were seceders from the doubtful “Progressist ” group, the Radicals, the 
Radical Socialists, and the Socialists In the same way the English 
Governrient rests on the Imperialists and Moderate Liberals, the 
Radicals, the semi-Socialist, semi-Trade Unionist Labour Parties, and, 
for most purposes, on the Irish Nationalists. In both cases the second 
category of supporters is the most powerful, and gives tone and colour 
to the Executive power. And both in Republican France and in 
Liberal England the first group, though inferior in numbers, has 
managed, by social influence and Parliamentary talent, to obtain 
rather undue representation in the inner circle of Government. It is 
not possible to say with truth that there have been no signs of the 
mixed character of the Cabinet They appeared in the one mistake 
of tactics the Government has made, the hesitation and change of 
front over the method of the Trade Disputes Bill The error was 
useful, for it revealed early in the life of the Ministry where the 
balance of power in the House of Commons lay. So long as the 
central force holds, and the Cabinet is loyal to its chief and to the 
Party, no disastrous issue need arise merely from the fact that moderate 
and advanced men have to fight out their battles in counsel together. 
That is the unvarying condition of modern progressive Governments. 
The appeal to this House of Commons will always go one way, and 
the chief danger is that the House of Lords will try and force back 
Bills to the shape which it thinks the Moderates in the Cabinet desire 
them to take. 

These then are the maingconditions of Ministerial power. But two 
unstable elements exist in the constitution of the majority—the Irish- 
men and the Independent Labour group. When we speak of the Irish 
problem we must not forget the state of things in Ireland Mr. 
Redmond’s task has lately been complicated by a new-old element in 
Irish politics. He has as a competitor-the priests, led by Mr. Healy, 
and the new young Ireland Party, which favours a dramatic with- 
drawal of the Irish representation from Westminster, so as to put 
an end t@ the Constitutional Parliamentary agitation for Home Rule, 
may conceivably become in time a rival of some consequence. Mr. 
Redmond’s success in dealing with all such distracting forces depends 
on what he can induce the Liberals to do for Ireland, or, rather, on 
what the Liberals can force the Lords to pass. So with the Labour 
Party. Neither they nor the Irishmen have any bond of sympathy 
or interest atfaching them to the Opposition. Their line is to keep 
the Government Radical and Democratic. Failing it they drift into 
hostility, and must prepare for an electoral basis widely different 
from the friendly arrangements concluded last January between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Macdonald. Again, this road, like all roads in 
English politics, points to the House of Lords. Inevitably, the 
attempt to maintain intact and powerful the instrument forged at the 
General Election brings us to the verge of revolutionary politics, not 


aw 
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because the Government is violent, but because this House of 
Commons is genuinely modern and the Lords belong to the past. 
Neither Irishmen nor English workmen, nor all she depressed classes 
without property or with very small possessions, nor Dissenters, nor in 
the long run moderate Liberals, can keep out of a quarrel with the 
House of Lords) Lord Lansdowne may defer but will not arrest it, 
and when it comes—and it should come late rather than soon—it must 
involve the subordination of the one impossible element in the English 
Constitution or the sinking of the Progressive Party and its allies. 
Every eye should be turned on this situation, and every force 
measured and developed in order to meet it . 

These are the ultimates of the political situation, and, as the conduct 
of the Lords on Mr. Keir Hardie’s Aliens Bill shows, they govern 


_ the immediate policy of the Government Noone would say that the 


Ministry were bound to preserve intact every sentence and letter of 
their Bills as they left the Commons. But it would never do to accept 
from the Lords changes transforming their character and intenton, 
and making the Radicals, on whom the Cabinet virtually rests, feel 


‘that they were still the Ishmaels of public life, with little power to 


impress their beliefs on legislation. Every type of Ministerialist 
unites on the subject of the Lords, and a proposal for the extinction 
of their political power would secure nearly 500 votes in the 
Commons. Naturally therefore the Government will not reduce its 
Bill to the measure that suits the House of Lords. 

Meanwhile it has begun well, and this is eemarkable, for no modern 
English Government ever entered on a more doleful heritage. Save 
for a chance surplus, mainly based on inaccurate budgetirfg, the 
Ministry has inherited little but trouble. High taxation, inordinate 
expenditure, a thoroughly demoralised House of Commons, a shocking 
form of debased labour in South Africa, and an unsettled political 
situation, the country alive with revolt against the privilegg established 
in favour of Church schools—all these problems and difficulties have 
come full shock on a Government and a Party for many years 
unacquainted with power. South Africa haunted its earlier Cabinets, 
Ministers were not quite united, their South African representative was 
honest and sincere but unsympathetic, and the policy of expatriation 
for the coolies was almost ruined by the trick that, on the eve of the 
fall of the last Ministry, re-opened the Chinese immigration The 
House, too, was difficult. Sincere and able, it was full of ambition and 
talent, but undisciplined and inexperienced. ‘The whole of the 
enormous Ministerial force was not under control by the Government 
Whips Some wanted everything done at once; a few were afraid of 
doing anything at all 

On the whole a good choice was made both of measures and of 
methods. The most prickly subjects were put first The Parlia- 


— mentary situation was faced with the diljgence and zeal to which, 
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under Mr. Balfour’s rule of one session one measure, the House had 
long grown unaccustomed. Within three months of its Parliamentary 
career ‘the Government had devised three measures of large con- 
sequence to English life, carried them to a second reading, and linked 
them with two important Bills of the second class and many smaller 
Bills. For the first time for ten years the Parliamentary machine was 
driven “at top speed, and answered freely and successfully to the 
pressure. Work on the floor of the House was singularly rapid. 
The Grand Committees soon had their hands full Private members 
ot ability were associated with the Government in the business of 
threshing out political and economic problems like the feeding of 
school childrery the taxation of land values, the graduation and 
differentiation of the income-tax. This work of preparation, unlike 
the dilatory inquiries set up by Mr. Balfour, was strictly subordinated 


to practical uses, and next year the Cabinet will have before it the ` 


skeleton of three or four important Bills, put together by men of 
power and experience in Parliamentary work, for which it will have to 
find flesh and blood. The rules of the House are being accommodated 
to the new order, and in two years Parliament will hardly know itself, 
so changed will it be from its old complexion. 

All has gone well in foreign affairs Europe is free from the 
formitiable peril in Morocco, to which Lord Lansdowne left it fully 
exposed, and the obscure advance of the Turkish Power in the Sinai 
Peninsula has been firmly checked. The long vexed question of the 


control of the upper waters of the Nile has been finally settled—a ` 


list of achievements of which any Foreign Secretary might be 
proud.« No, right-minded man will hold that evil has been wrought in 
the self-governing Colonies. Mr. Chamberlain did his best to 
spoil them, and to destroy the moral and material influence 
of the Mother Country. Both have been asserted, not without 
offence, but with due measure and caution, and in undoubted 
harmony with the will of the English people. The Chinese 
difficulty* indeed has not been solved, and there the Government 
may fail through that want of decision which is its most serious. 
weakness. The failure would be fatal, for the Party is united on this 
question. Its pressure has been exercised with less wisdom on the 
whole South African problem. There the Government has had to 
pay, not for any fault of its own, but for the indiscretion of one or 
two of its supporters in Parliament. All through this controversy, the 
anti-Ministerial Press has been a kind of malicious megaphone of 
Ministerial words and acts, and the Government as a whole, and. 
especially its admirable chief, works under the difficulty that English 
society, the centre of Jingoism and Imperialism, continually mis- 
represents and maligns it 

Its answer to this attitude is necessarily to lean on the great 


democratic forces which brought it into being. It is absurd to call. m- 


~~ 
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this weakness. The uprising of Liberalism was also the uprising of 
Labour, and the two forces are allied, though not identical More- 
over, it is impossible to deny this Parliament a force which did not 
_ belong to its predecessor. Mr. Balfour could afford to dragoon or to 
delude the weak and featureless party which followed him during the 
Parliament of 1900. Sır Henry Campbell-Bannerman may freely 
commit certain minor aspects of policy to a House more representative 
of the English people as a whole than any Parliament which ever sat 
. at Westminster. The House must still be directed, for large majorities 
`~ as well as small ones succumb through the weakness of their chiefs. 
But the Government’s disposition will be to associate the Commons 
with it to a larger degree than its predecessor ventured to do. The 
appointment of Commissions may have been a little overdone, but 
on the whole their tendency has been to turn useful public men to the 
assistance of the Executive Government 
As for legislation it has been large and thorough. Both the 
Trades Disputes Bill and the Compensation Bill are measures of great 
importance, one of them fimal, the other within sight of finality. In 
the first Session of a new Parliament the special vote of property will 
have been abolished, the county magistracy will have been opened 
to all classes of Englishmen—in itself a small revolution—the trade 
unions will have been re-established for ever as an integral part of our 
industrial system, and the responsibility of employers for injuries to 
their workmen will have been so extended as to be almost universal. 
In the process of developing and carrying these considerable measures, 
no rift has occurred in the Ministerial forces. Jealousy between the 
two sections of the Labour Party, both admirably manned, and 
thoroughly representative, has broken out once or twice, but no conflict 
of policy. The majority remains quite intact and singularly loyal 
On the Education Bill a tentative but perhaps inevitable line has 
been chosen. The Government has decided against the one issue 
which could be called heroic, or consistent, or quite jbt, that of 
secular education. It alleges the unreadiness of the country» and as 
yet no powerful voice challenges its decision. It has, therefore, fixed 
‘ts fortunes to the only possible compromise which the rejection of 
the secular solution left open to it It has set up something lke a 
unified system of elementary education, for Mr. Birrell, unlike his 
predecessor in 1902, has from the frst forbidden contracting out. Also 
he may claim to have opened the teaching profession to the nation, 
and to have made it as much the master of its own school-houses 
as the organisation of the Anglican Church and the disposition of the 
English people allow it to be. By dispensing with the obligation to 
attend any religious service, he has minimised the pressure of the 
State and the Churches where it ought not to exist at all The Bill 
destroys the possibility of using the single school in the rural parish 
__as a means of social or religious ascendency, and though under Clause 
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IV. the Nonconformist grievance of the use of rates for denominational 
teaching exists tm perto, in substance it has disappeared. 

These are large gains. But the Bill is a compromise, and political 
compromises labonously hatched in Downing Street cannot be spoken 
of as if they came straight down from Mount Sinai Undenomina- 
tionalism is not a principle; it is an expedient. If it is pressed too 
far thé Bill,"even if it passes, may never be operative. The Goverm- 
ment has to overcome the resistance of the Church trustees before 
it can unify our educational system. It aims at peace, not at ` 
leaving a sword, such as Mr, Balfour thrust into this pitiful 
controversy, so devoid of reason, of light, of charity. At any time, 
therefore, durittg the debates in Committee, it may have to call on the 
Nonconformists to refrain from doing in their hour what the Anglican 
Church did in hers. The two parties are evenly balanced; neither 
in the nature of things can hope for a complete victory over the other. 
Moreover, the highly artificial character of the machinery of the Bill 
lends itself to change, and change can only be ın the direction of 
appeasing its adversaries. What should be the limit of such modifica- 
tions? Surely that they should not destroy undenominationalism. 
But we ought not to be afraid to admit what is the plain fact that 
denominationalism, thanks to the Neo-Catholic movement in the 
English Church, is able to compete powerfully with its rival Itis not 
the business of Liberalism to be hard on minorities, and it is not wise 
to give them the chance of becoming majorities. A temperate settle- 
ment, therefore, is surely the best that we can hope for. If it is denied 
the Government may be checked, the Bill lost, the House of Lords 
encouraged, and the Nonconformist grievance remain unqualified. 
Judging by the division on the second reading, the Government clearly 
chose well in laying down the main lines of its measure. No other Bill 
might have got so far. But the problems of the Committee stage are 


not so easily solved Three methods of treatment suggest 
themselves :— 


1. The Bill may emerge intact. In that case the Irish will revolt 
‘and the measure will only be carried by closure and with great 
difficulty, to be largely altered in the House of Lords. 

2. It may survive as an optional measure, with permission to the 
denomunationalists to choose between it and some modified form of 
the situation as it existed before 1902. 

3.+ The Governpent may placate the Catholics by making Clause 
IV. mandatory, and the Anglicans by granting (a) facilities all round, 
or (2) extending the teachers’ power of giving religious instruction. 

Within the scope of the third solution lies a possible way of peace. 
But the Nonconformist vote in the Commons is master of the 
situation. The Government cannot resist an undivided protest against 
compromise. The great gud powerful bodies which have done s0™™ ° 
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much to return it to power have hitherto acted with restraint and 
moderation If they maintain this attitude the Bill may survive the 
clamour which assails it And if in spite of liberal concessiofis the 
Church is still intramsigeant—and Anghcanism, like the Roman Com- 
munion, is more and more dominated by its extreme elements—this 
House, accepting the undenominational character of the Bull with 
doubt, will warmly adopt the more logical plan, and wil? decldre for 
the formula, “United secular instruction by the State; separate 
“religious instruction outside school hours by the sects.” 


+ + # * 


I come back to the general political position. Satishactory as it is, 
it is not devoid of danger. The Government, perhaps necessarily, 
has postponed its most serious problem—that of finance, trusting to 
the resource and power of will of its accomplished Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Asquith’s task next year is not merely con- 
cemed with the presentation of an adroit balance-sheet It bas to 
do with the revival of an historic policy. With all its sincerity of 
purpose the Government will fail if ıt does not make a significant 
contribution to the moral influences of our time. The first of these 
influences is the peace movement. Augustus kept the Roman Empire 
against barbarism with 300,000 soldiers; 3,000,000 armed men? no, 
nor nearly 30,000,000, do not suffice to maintain the armed peace of 
Europe, Christianised and civilised, with only one enfeebled semi- 
barbarian Power at its gate. The Government has already admitted 
that in a short time the mere automatic increase of warlike expenditure 
will involve an increase of two and a half millions on the, Estimates, 
while ever since the Boer war the cost to each English family 
of our military establishments has risen 41 a head. ‘There are 
forces in the statecraft of the hour which make for the 
abatement of this scourge of industry and progress; it will be well 
for the Government if, in the spit of Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
on Mr. Vivian's motion, it sets itself boldly at the head of them. If 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government realises that much 13, 
expected of it, because much has been given it, it will work, in alliance 
with the Labour Party, to remove some of the most menacing features 
of what the cant of the day calls “Imperial civilisation.” It will 
discourage foolish and iniquitous raids against savage tribes It 
will rebuke the bard unimaginative dealing with them, which has 
become a habit of our African pro-Consuls and Colonies, and it 
will banish the pest and nuisance of Chinese servile labour, let us hope 
with the concurrence of the wiser minds in Johannesburg. It will 
resume, with Mr. Morley’s cautious guidance, the abandoned attempt 
to modify our Government of India in harmony with the Imperial 
pledge of 1858. It will cut down the numbers of the regular 
~“army, now ruled out of our modern scheme of inland | defence, 


— 
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will reduce within manageable compass the overgrown bulk 
of the Navy, and invite Europe to a measure of disarmament. 
It wA diminish the Debt, and save regularly and patiently 
til it has practically freed the workers’ food and accumulated 
an Old Age Pensions Fund. Then it may turn resolutely to the 
pacification of Ireland, the great task of Liberalism, which Gladstone 
concetved fo be his nearly forty years ago. In the process of 
realising and ennobling democracy—admitting the peasant to the 
soil and raising the standard of the town workman’s life—it may 
ultimately lose its strength, but lose it well and fruitfully. But will 
it fail? Its last battle must inevitably be with the Lords, for Mr. 
Gladstone’s legacy is overdue, and the verdict of 1906 may be 
repeated when the issue is seen to be the very life of English and 
Irish democracy. The one peril is that the Government may fritter 
its powers away in small compromises, until all the ideal and 
serious elements that have been drawn to it fall away in disillusion 
or even in disgust. It must not lose touch of the solid earth. But it 
is fair to ask it to guide its course by the stars, whose course is fixed, 
amid all the bewilderments that beset the Government of men 


H W. MASSINGHAM. 


* a My mission is to pacify Ireland. Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Evelyn Ashley, = —— « 
December, 1850. Morley’s Life, VoL II., p. 252. i 
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THE FIRST DAY OF YEAR ONE IN RUSSIA 


EVER since Tsar Alexis’ son, Peter, laid the foundations of 
the gloomy fortress on the banks of the Neva, around which 
Kussia’s newest capital has grown, did the rays of a May sun strike the 
marshy soil there with such tropical fierceness as on the day of the 
opening of the Duma The nearest approach to it was in the year 
1774, but then the mercury was several degrees lower. It was an 
unprecedented record, The atmosphere was literally oppressive. The 
heat formed a mist as of finely-powdered gold, which hung over’ the 
blue river, hardly veiling the gilded spire of the fortress and the 
glittering dome of St Isaac's. It was a spell of Ceylon weather hurled 
into an Arctic clime for a short season, to serwe as a frame for a grand 
national picture. Ancient annahsts would have recorded the fact with 
awe, explaining it as a hint of the hidden plans of Providence. + The 
Russian people will treasure it in their hearts as they remember the 
abundance of red toadstools that sprang up last autumn in the central 
provinces, interpreting it as an omen that forebodes the spilling of 
much human blood. They still fancy they can descry the ghadows of 
comng events and read the im petto decrees of the Creator. 

As a matter of fact men and nature in St Petersbfirg are 
characterised by this open contempt for gradation, this love of leaping , 
from one extreme to another. A few days previously the Northern 
Palmyra had been swept by a chilling blast from the icefields of the 
Pole, while its inhabitants were being arrested and imprisoned by 
Minister Durnovo mainly on suspicion. And here now, without any 
intervening spring, the fierce heat of summer was raging while parallel 
with that the Liberal, nay the Radical era, having swept bureau- 
cratic caprice aside, seemed to have inaugurated its régime. Or, say 
rather that absolutism had passed from the Tsar to the Duma, the 
members of which were now not only about to make laws, but to issue 
temporary edicts binding upon Monarch and people alike. What a 
change in nature and people! One does not like to continue the 

~~ ~parallel Adst? omen’ But a couple of days later the, physical 
atmosphere was again so cold that furs were taken out of their spicy 
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tombs and worn by many. Will the political winter re-appear in like 
manner, and will it, too, be of short duration when it comes? 

Oñ this day of national rejoicing, however, the usually uninteresting 
streets looked bright and pleasant. Folks who seldom quitted their 
stuffy rooms, hibernating there during the cold season, now sallied 
forth in holiday garb, unwilling to miss a unique sight unparalleled in 
their” genetation. They passed along blithely chatting through the 
broad lights and scant shadows of the spacious thoroughfares, to the 
grey sameness of which waving flags and rich carpets lent colour. It 
was a national, almost a cosmic, festival to celebrate the coming of 
age of the greatest Slav community, the inauguration of a political 
millennium. Hopes ran high, unwon victories were being celebrated in 
advance, the downfall of Russia’s dark ages was being unconsciously 
compassed and partially realised. In a word, it was history in the making. 

The Duma, then, was a real thing! The Duma which Count Witte 


had promised to an unbelieving land was now not only a political 


institution, but 2 most liberal assembly. Not a farce as so many had 
confidently prophesied, but a most solemn areopagus which, on the 
very first day of its existence would be declared infallible, and on the 
second almighty. Yet the ex-Premier had been condemned without 
appeal in advance for giving the nation a pretty toy in leu of a 
representative Chamber. Truly the irony of things is inimtable. The 
creator of this infallible and all-powerful body was now in deep 
disgrace, and unlike Chronos, who swallowed his children, expected to 
be devoured by his Spme of them were clamouring for his blood. 
But Russians are used to spending their voices in their wilderness. 
From the uttermost ends of the Empire people were flocking to St. 
Petersburg eager to behold the dawn of the new era Tsar and 
peasant, reactionary and revolutionist, would meet on common ground 
at least for the space of aday. The Tsar himself in person. Not for 
sixteen months had Nikolai Alexandrovich visited his northern capital 
The monarch may have reasonably hoped last October that all his 
faults were expiated by voluntarily laying down his absolute power 


_ But here, too, the unexpected had come to pass) He may have 


imagined that he would be acclaimed by his people. His advisers 
undoubtedly thought so, and it was his intention to-come and live m 
their midst, as behoves a monarch who governs jointly with the nation 
The Winter Palace, haunted with so many spectres, darkened with so 
many shadows, was prepared to receive him. But St Petersburg was 
soon seen to be unsafe as an Imperial residence, while even Tsarskoye 
Selo needed higher iron railings than before. Princes must not put 
their trust in latter-day peoples! 

The Emperor’s movements were kept secret until the last moment. 
Nobody knew for certain that he was coming. Even Ministers had 
learned only that he would probably journey by sea from Peterhof to 
St. Petersburg—a distance of an hour by steam-yacht,—and as he was 
then living in Tsarskoye he would first havé to repair from that 
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residence to Peterhof, the picturesque, damp place where Catherine’s 
conspiracy against another Tsar was crowned with success. On the 
morning of the eventful day His Majesty, accompanied by the two 
Empresses, quitted Tsarskoye, arrived in Peterhof, and then entered 
the Imperial yacht. They reached the capital unnoticed and drove to 
the Winter Palace almost unrecognised. For measures of extreme 
precaution had been taken by General Trepoff, who is ndw the® most 
powerful man in the Russian Empire, Pobedonostsef and Plehve 
rolled into one. 


TOO LATE! 


The Emperor arrived late. Absit omen. The ceremonies in the 
Winter Palace were fixed for one o'clock, but it was a quarter to two 
before the Tsar put in an appearance, just when people were beginning 
to show signs of impatience and to comment too freely on the 
inconvenience to them, for everybody had to stand. But then Russians 
are seldom punctual, they have yet to discover the value of time. 
Naturally the commoners were first at the trysting place: the peasants 
and workmen in high, evil-smelling boots, red cotton shirts, long coats, 
black or coloured blouses, and the others trim and spruce in evening 
dress, Some of the horny-handed sons of toil looked over-awed at 
what they saw, and their astonishment grew in intensity as they beheld 
the new arrivals, the grand dignitaries and courtiers whose ev 
movement darted sheaves of dazzling sunrays into the eyes of ut 
wondering rustics. The grandees stood on the right hand of the 
throne, the people’s champions on the left, each looking upon the other 
unlovingly. Cloth of gold, glittering braid, shimmering. diamonds 
stars, medals and bright sashes transformed the gathering of “some- 
“bodies ” into a brilliant picture, while the nobodies were a dark mass 
in whose sombre hue the white sheepskin of a few Polish costumes 
and the purple of a Roman Catholic prelate’s robes were wholly 
absorbed. “What a mixture!” exclaimed one of the chamberlains 
“I involuntarily felt my pockets when passing through that trowd,” 


remarked another. “Some of them are real hooligans,” declared an. 


Aristocrat, from the south. “All these precious stones are the people’s.” 
“So is the Palace and all it contains,” argued one plebeian statesman. 
“ There will be a holiday in our street very soon,” a third said, by way 
of comforting his friends, “and then... .” “Aye, then. 4 
repeated others. f 

If an outsider might presume to criticise the action of the Court, I 
would record my belief that it was a mistake to receive the Deputies 
in the Palace. For it gave them not only a wrong, but a mischievous 
idea of the life led by the Tsar. A love of simplicity and homeliness 
is a characteristic trait of the Imperial Family, whereas the peasants 
imagine it is Lucullan luxury. I spoke to some of them in the 


evening, and friends of mine catechised several others, and that was < 


the impression which! we all received. The peasants looked upon the 


# 
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Winter Palace, the gold and silver and precious stones there, as one of 
the Apostles regarded Mary’s costly ointment of spikenard, and their 
thoughts resembled his: “Why was not this ointment sold for three 
“hundred pence and given to the poor?” All the starving peasants 
in the Empire might be fed for a twelvemonth on the proceeds of the 
sale of the wealth accumulated here. And that was a train of thought 
whick ought never to hav- been raised. 

At last the Emperor and Empresses came walking slowly in to the 
strains of “God Save the Tsar,” and were welcomed ceremoniously 
by the bishops and archbishops, who looked like wooden figures of 
Byzance encased in heavy gold and suddenly endowed with vegetal 
life and clumsy movements. The Empresses were the cynosure of all 
eyes, the Tsar himself being hardly noticed. For his sombre military 
uniform, his slight figure, low size and modest air and gait, the absence 
of all theatrical devices—even the ermine mantle which lay untouched 
on the throne—everything in a word contribyted to render many 
unconscious of his presence. Playing the most prominent rôle on a 
great historic occasion, it ought, perhaps, to have been his care to 
dress suitably for the part. His trusty cousin, the German Kaiser, 
would have undertaken to teach him what to do and how todo it, but 
the Tsar had nobody near him who could give him sound advice. The 
corsequence, one of the consequences, was that he seemed to have 
dropped casually into the Throne-room like a superfluous man, to 
®hont no special place had been assigned. During the chaunting of 
the Te Deum the Emperor prayed and crossed himself piously lke 
any of his subjects The commoners, if they prayed at all, prayed in 
secret, their left hand knowing not what their right hand was dome. 

When the Te Deum was over and the monarch stood alone at the 
end of the room furthest from the throne, the contrast between his 
modest appearance and the Solomonic glory of his courtiers was 
painful. And then when, still alone, he walked slowly up the hall, all 
eyes rivetted on his person, one regretted, for his sake, that there was 
so little in the outer man to foster admiration or even to repay 


. curiosity. He ascended the throne with a degree of deliberation and 


slowness which seemed exaggerated, and his refusal to don the 
Imperial mantle—which ought perhaps to have been worn before he 
entered the hall—intensified the feeling of disillusion that came over 
many of the spectators, The reading of the speech was well done; the 
pitch of the voice, the intonation, the clearness of articulation were 
all‘admirable. And yet there was that wanting which is like sunshine 
to a beautiful landscape, or a smile to a lovely woman. The speech, 
which he himself composed after having read and disapproved three 
several drafts presented by his advisers, lacked the heart-fire that 
inspirits men and captivates them. It was addressed to the minds 
of his heroes, and in Russia men’s minds are divorced from their 


wills. To move them at all one must act upon their hearts, and the 


Emperor does not appeat to have had the open sesame thereto. 
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GO TELL THE TSAR. 


The deputies of the Duma had their hearts steeled before emtering 
the Palace gates. They had lost faith in promises from above, and 
were open only to such conviction as deeds bring. “Go tell the 
“Tsar... .” were the opening words of the message which they had 
received from their constituents, and the tale that followed was not 
calculated to give pleasure to Imperial ears, Moreover, some of the 
more democratically-inclined farmers had refused to appear in the 
Winter Palace at all, and the words they used in expressing theire 
resolve were eminently uncourtly. In a word, the auspices were | 
unfavourable all round, and the words of the speech from the throne 
fell upon the ears, not of devoted friends, but of sharp critics. Thus 
the convocation of arepresentative assembly had not brought the ideal 
of a united Tsar and people one hair’s breadth nearer to realisation. 
Is there any concession that will? Who is to blame? the monarch, 
his people or their present representatives? The form of the speech 


„was perfectly correct, and even its contents were much more palatable 


than might have been anticipated, for it seemed to offer a basis for 
common ground whereon monarch and nation might meet and work 
harmoniously together. But phrases are cheap in Russia, and the 
deputies saw little but euphonious phrases in the first Speech frone the 
Throne made by a Constitutional monarch of Russia to his 
enfranchised people. “Liberty, founded upon order,” upon which Hi 
Majesty laid proper stress, is acceptable to all reasonable men, but the 
interpretation put upon it by administrators like M. Durnovo and M. de 
Plehve makes it identical with a reign of abject terror. 

When His Majesty had ceased speaking thunderous applies rent 
the air, and continued unabated for at least ten minutes without even 
a momentary pause. It was deafening, unwonted, enthusiastic. But it 
came from the side where stars, ribbons, medals, and gold embroidery 
dazzled the eye of the observer. The people’s representdtives were 
silent, morose, motionless.) No chord in their hearts had been teuched, 
Of the magnetism which emanates from leaders of men and takes men 
captive there was no sign in that brilliant assembly. In half-an-hour ` 
the whole pageant, which foreshadowed far-resonant changes in the 
Russian Empire, had flitted before our eyes, caressing them for a 
moment, and then vanishing like a dream. The band had, at our end 
of the hall, struck up “God Save the Tsar” by way of accompanying 
the popular applause, and the Emperor, descending the throne, 
remained on the lowest step until the procession had re-formed and 
the regalia had been borne out. Then he advanced before the two 
Empresses, and moved down the throne-room slowly, as before, 
seemingly touched by the one-sided applause which accompanied him 
all the way. Passing through the door opposite the throne, he 
disappeared from our view, and returned by steam-yacht to Peterhof, 
as he had come in the morning. A vast thassez-croisez erfsued as 
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soon as the Grand Duchesses had departed, and the gay uniforms of 
Hussar officers, Ministers, marshals, admirals and generals, mingled 
and merged with most artistic effects, as it seemed to one stationed in 
the gallery where the Pressmen were. The deputies passed gloomy 
from the palace of the Autocracy to the house of the Russian nation. 


THE. PALACE OF THE PEOPLE’S DREAMS. 


All St. Petersburg turned out to get a glimpse of the nation’s 
champions and to play a part in the great festival All thoughts were 
eentred on the Vavrida Palace, which is situated on the fringe of a 
trim, park-like garden, whose cool nooks, pretty emerald lawns and 
shady walks make one forget the proximity of the dustiest district of 
the great city. Inthe same street are situated palace and pnson, The 
laiter edifice harbours political suspects, the former accommodates 
the chosen representatives. In the hostelry of the Russtan nation, the 
source of power and the personage who has hitherto wielded it, people 
and monarch, are destined to meet for good or evil The building is 
lightsome, cheerful and spacious. An especially pleasing impression 
is produced by the fine long room known as Catherine’s Hall, through 
which we pass before reaching the Chamber of Deputies, which was 
formerly the garden of the Palace. This chamber, which is much 
better lighted and more spacious than the German Reichstag, is a 
worthy Council Chamber for the chosen spokesmen of a great nation. 
Ir Catherine’s Hall I met numerous old acquaintances, whose 
moderate or fiery speechgs at the first congress in Moscow it was 
my pleasing task to record twelve months ago, and first among them 
all was the, aged, but brisk, Count Heyden, who presided over that 
assembly with such tact and dignity. Countess Witte was also 
present MM. Stakhovich and Kovaleffsky, the moderate Liberals, 
were here, and scores of others, with some of whose names Europe 
may yet become familiar. 

The adj&cent streets were chock full of people of all ranks and 
conditions. Walls, roofs, railings, balconies, tops of carriages—in a° 
word every coign of vantage was seized. The crowd was sensitive 
almost to aggressiveness, and the least display of official caprice or 
power provoked passion, which might easily have led to bloodshed. 
The Liberal papers had warned ther readers to give no provocation 
to the police or soldiery, and these exhortations had a perceptible 
effect. But several wild manifestations of hatred of authority severely 
tried*the patience af the police and military. Thus I’saw one super- 
intendent surrounded, hustled and abused solely because he had 
insisted on carrying out orders which he was not permitted to violate, 
and just when he was in the greatest danger a boy of eighteen or 
nineteen rushed up crying, “Death to all such scoundrels! Finish him 
“off!” But the superintendent, who was a stout, jovial individual, 
and might have posed as Falstaff, got out of the throng, in between, 
the horses of the cavalry, where he was safe, Two or three minutes 
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later I saw horse soldiers hissed, reviled and threatened by a well- 
dressed mob, Just opposite the Tavrida Palace a youth, resembling 
a student, was arrested for language which the police cofisidered 
disloyal, and, turning to the multitude, he exclaimed, in a loud, well- 
trained voice, “Comrades, to the rescue, they are arresting me!” 
Thereupon a respectable-looking girl, presymably also a student, aged 
about nineteen, came forward, and hurled invectives agaitist thé police, 
teling them that they had no right to arrest any citizen. She was 
supported by several others, all people of the higher middle class. It 
was pent-up electricity discharging itself, and the police and soldiets 
were the conductors. 

After the Te Deum with which every enterprise begins in Russia, 
not excepting the opening of public houses, there was a rush to the 
galleries, to watch the nation’s champions enter and take their places 
Quel mélange! Mohammedans, Jews, Old Believers, Roman Catholic 
priests and one Bishop, Germans, Poles, Armenians, Georgians, 
Lutherans, Esthonians, evening dress, fustian, court costumes, and 
blouses elbowed each other on the way. “The nation is coming,” 
people said, repeating the words they had learned in the history of 
the French Revolution. And the nation’s leader? I asked myself. 
But the question suggested no name. Was there among the 460 
deputies present one of those born shepherds of men who exercise 
the kingship without crown or sceptre, and command obedience without 
soldiers or police? Does any one of them know the magic word which 
will evolve order out of chaos? Russiang who are well acquainted 
with their own people proudly affirm that they have no leaders, no 
great men among them. Nature or mediocrity has made.them nearly 
all equal Is it really sop 


A BAD BEGINNING MAKES A GOOD END. 


After a dull but short speech delivered by the Vice-President of 
the Council of the Empire, and the observance of a few formalities, 
the Deputies proceeded to elect a President Their own powers had 
not been formally verified, nor were they forced to take an oath of 
allegiance to the Tsar. They merely signed a solemn declaration, 
writing their names or making their marks in a book. And shortly 
afterwards Professor Muromtseff, of Moscow, was elected President 
of the Duma. He expressed his thanks in well-chosen words which 
were warmly applauded, and by an act which will never be forgotten 
he proclaimed the infallibility of the Duma. “The Duma will not be 
“spared the reproach ... ,” one deputy began his speech, but the 
President, interrupting him, said: “The Duma is above all reproach.” 
Unsophisticated peasants asked their neighbours what it was that he 
had said, and nodded with delight when the dogma of infallibility 
was expounded to them. That night, while I was writing a telegram 


«in the Tavrida Palace, a member of the infallible areo drew 
near and asked a stranger to address an "envelope for him. “What 
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“is the address?” he inquired. “Oh, it’s a letter Pm sending home,” 
he answered. After several further queries the man elicited the 
address*and wrote it, while a Russian journalist was performing a 
lke service for another member of the Duma “Ignorance of the 
“alphabet is not of course a reproach,” I heard a spectator remark, 
“and the highest land of wisdom is inborn, not acquired. Still, every- 
“day people *feel more confidence in the instructed than in the 
“benighted.” 

It was a memorable day, that second Thursday in May, on which 
Russia, shaking off the autocratic fetters which have eaten into her 
very soul, stood forth a free nation among the peoples of Europe. 
Since then oves a week has gone by—a weary week of wordy war 
against an adversary that is under cover and makes no sign. The 
torrent of words at last became irresistible Deputy after deputy 
had been nsing up, making tedious professions of political faith in the 
name of his hamlet and his canton, and then sitting down without 
having advanced the cause by a hams breadth Finally, to the 
dispust of many, all speeches had to be cut short by introducing a 
five minutes’ rule. After that a pood deal of important busmess was 
got through—certainly quite enough to enable one to gauge the trend 
of the Russian Parliament, which is as yet practically unanimous, 
oppositional and revolutionary. 

The draft of the Address deals with all the needs, prievances and 
strivings of the people, and outlines the course which the ship of 
State will strike out as soop as the old crew has been discharged and 
the new men have been taken on. It admits that the constitution is 
stable, denies that it is immutable, and enumerates the changes and 
modifications which ought to be made forthwith. The individual 1s to 
be free to worship God in his own fashion or not at all, as the spirit 
moves him, to give expression to his thoughts in public speech and 
writing, to combine with his fellows in public meetings, m trades 
unions, in social and political confraternities; there is to be land for 
the peasant, work for the operative, taxes for the well-to-do, autonomy 
_ for the non-Russian nationalities, and equal rights for all. 

The whole political fabric is to be pulled down and rebuilt from 
groundwork to roof. Not a stone shall be left upon another. There 
shall be but one chamber; the Council of the Empire must be 
abolished ; no one shall be a Minister who has not the confidence of 
the majority of the Duma. These demands—and they constitute only 
a tithe of the liberal programme—have aroused a storm of fndignation 
among the partisans of a half-and-half constitutional régime such 
as exists, say, in Germany, and party spirit consequently runs high. 
Foreigners are not the most competent judges of what the Russian 
nation ought to demand and is fitted or unfitted to receive. All that 
I shall venture to say therefore under the present tangled conditions 
is that the demands made by the Constitutional Democratic Party for . 
a fully Parliamentary régime seem fair and reasonable, considering all 
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that went before, and that if granted they may produce excellent 
results. On the other hand, the manner in which these demands have 
been received by the Ministers who compose the Goverfment is 
unwise, aggressive and fraught with danger. 


THE MORAL SENSE OF THE NATION. 


Even the moderately conservative organs of St P&tersbtrg and 
Moscow admit that the Duma has come to do away with the old 
régime. That is the special task for which it was created. The 
Autocracy plunged the nation into ruinous wars, led it to the vefy 
brink of destruction, forfeited the confidence of the people, and lost 
its place in the machinery of Government. And with this poetic 
justice all are satished. But many are afraid of going further and 
placing the reins of government in the hands of men who reason like 
Utopists, act like early Christian communists and want the nation to 
practise doctrines which even some fanatics would shrink from 
preaching. A well-known publicist who takes that view very strongly 
applies it to several points of the democratic programme, beginning 
with the amnesty. He would not encourage murderers by rewarding 
in lieu of punishing them. He is astonished not only at the youth 
of assassins, but at the cruelty which they exhibit from the very start. 

A curious trial for murder which has just taken place serves him as 
an apt illustration of the way in which lax public opinion reacts upon 
criminal instincts. “Three of the accused were aged seventeen, and 
“two of them looked for all the world like children. Walking out 
“one day they met a demagogue named Schoffmann, and on the way 
“came up with a suspicious-looking fellow named Payloff.. They 
“entered into conversation with him, and he proved simpleton enough 
“to tell them he was an agent of the secret police. They fell upon 
“him then and there, searched him and ‘compelled’ him to divulge 
“everything he knew about the Department of Surety. Agonised 
“with terror, he flung himself on his knees before “Schoffmann, 
“beseeching him to be merciful and undertaking to quit te service 
“of the police. The young fellows deliberated and then led the 
“ill-starred man a long weary journey to a field, promising to Jet him 
“go as soon as they got there. It was growing dark when they 
“reached it. Just at a turning of the road Schoffmann suggested 
“that they should rest a while. Pavloff, the detective, sat down on 
“the ground. Behind him stood Schoffmann. All at once the latter 
“save a signal, whereupon they fell upon Pavleff, one holding his 
“hands, another his legs, while Schoffmann tried to choke him by 
“stuffing a handkerchief into his mouth. After a time, judging that this 
“method could be improved upon, he took somebody’s handkerchief, 
“twisted it well, wound it round his victim’s neck, and the two ends 
“were then pulled by each in tum At last Schoffmann, laying his 
“ear to the region of the man’s heart, and finding that that organ had 
“ceased to beat, announced that all was over. One of the others, 
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“however, in order to be on the safe side, dealt the corpse a blow on 
“the temple with a hammer. Then the body was laid in the canal 
“face downwards.” They were “mere striplings,” says the report. 

That whole scene appears to the publicist like some monstrous 
human sacrifice offered up to a cruel god. The lads went so quietly 
to work—with no scruples, no misgivings, no hesitation The only 
one among them who felt at all ill at ease was declared by the doctors 
to be a semi-idiot. The normal boys, he adds, apparently felt nothing, 
and the youngest of them, who was about seventeen—Reisner—went 
se far as to boast that it was he, and not any of his comrades, who had 
battered in the temple of the corpse with a blow of the hammer. The 
conclusions which the writer draws from this and kindred examples 
are not hopeful, but it would be unfair to suppress them. “In the soil 
“of moral degeneration in various social layers, a seemingly new faith 
“is sprouting up, with new commandments which are not as yet 
“engraven on tables: ‘There is no God; everything is allowed.’ 
“ “Honour not thy father. Kill Steal. Commit adultery. Calum- 
““niate, etc. Yes, there is a new religion with its own priests who are 
“akin to Schoffmann.”” 

Condone offences of that kind, argue the Conservatives, and you 
have undermined men’s respect for human life. Treat criminals of 
that type, they add, as patriots and heroes who have deserved well of 
the country, and you put a most attractive premium upon crime. Action 
like that is a strong solvent of the cement that holds the elements of 
the community together. And they quote the discourse delivered by 
Professor Shchepkin in the Duma, who, when speaking in the name of 
his constituents, scorned to accept pardon for the assassins as a favour. 
“We demand an amnesty in the name of a principle. We claim it 
“because we refuse to consider the political prisoners now languishing 
“in gaols as criminals.” 

The professor and his friends view the matter from an intelligible 
angle of vision which, however, Western nations cannot accept. They 
say that the country was and is in revolution, that the motives of the 
revolutionists were selfless, therefore their acts were meritorious, not 
criminal And it is certain that more astonishing opinions than that 
have been held, preached and propagated since history began to be 
written. It may be right or wrong, but as it is the expression of 
public opinion, it cannot be answered by a shrug of the shoulders, an 
ejaculation or a frown. 

But that is not allthat can be said on the subject. I hold that while 
the psychology of the Russian people undoubtedly differs from that of 
West Europeans, it is not, perhaps, fair to take the present moment as 
normal After ages of darkness the people are dazzled by the fierce 
light of day; after the mephitic atmosphere of slavery they are 
intoxicated with the rare air of freedom; after having been held for 
centuries in leading strings they are reeling on being left to walk. 

° , Novoys Vreniya, May 8th, 1906. 
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alone. When they have grown used to their new life, to their unwonted 


surroundings, they will change for the better, without, however, ceasing 
to be Russian. 


THE PERPETUUM MOBILE OF THE AGRARIAN 
PROBLEM. 


Hunger for land is perennial in the world; but in Russia, as in 
Ireland, it takes the place of a predominant passion. Men there would 
sell their very souls for afew acres. In the Tsardom, the country of 
radical solutions, the task of gratifying it is arduous, thankless, and 
even dangerous. There the peasants are the real Empire bearers. It 
is not only the luxury of the Winter Palace, but algo the needs of 
the Army and Navy and the caprices of the legion of Bureaucrats, 
which depend upon their daily toil The mooshtk is the Hercules 
who bears the burden of Atlas. Yet the soil he tills is often split up 
into narrow strips separated from each other by several miles of other 
people’s fields, and even were it all together it would not be enough to 
satisfy his needs. The simplest way to gratify them would appear to 
be by a forced sale of the estates belonging to private individuals, the 
Crown, Church and Monasteries, and a fair distribution of them to the 
people. Theoretically, it all seems quite simple and satisfactory. 
“And what shall we do with the dispossessed landowners?” a friend 
of mine asked a peasant deputy, who was advocating the scheme. 
The mooshik was a very poor man who had probably never had a 
hundred roubles in his possession “Let the Government,” he 
answered, “pay them 25 roubles" a month for the rest of their lives 

“and they may be satisfied” That is how many of the peasants 
view it 

The Conservatives, who are not very visible or audible in the 
Chamber but are all the more dogmatic and self-confident outside, 
state the problem more fully and very differently. They are indignant 
with the Constitutional Democrats, who form the maj6rity in the 
Duma and who discussed the whole problem at a conferenee held a 
couple of weeks ago, because “they are sacrificing the principle of 
“private property in return for the Parliamentary support of the 
“peasants.” Moreover, the scheme of expropriating all lands, putting 
them into a common estate, and then parcelling them out among the 
peasants is a huge piece of deception, they say; and the facts which 
they adduce in proof of this are, curiously enough, taken from the 
best statistical works of the most competent authorities among the 
Democrats themselves. According to these investigations it is not 
mere land that will help the mooshzks, for there is not enough arable 
soil in the Tsardom to satisfy all the peasants there, and if there 
were enough the Government has not the wherewithal to buy them. 
But if there were sufficient land and money the peasants would still 

be helpless without working capital Supposing, however, that some 
ü * About £a 158." 
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Croesus stepping in supplied this want, the bulk of the agricultural 
population is too rude, uncultured and lazy to take immediate 
advantate of the means placed in its untrained hands.” Lastly, if a 
special Providence removed all these difficulties, time would raise 
them up anew, and in a few years there would be a formidable army 
of lacklands clamouring for farms and working capital, and demanding 
the expropriation of the farms of wealthy peasants. 


NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY IS NOT INEVITABLE. 


One of the roots of the agrarian difficulty is the incompetency of 
the peasant to make the most of the land which he already owns. He 
is shiftless, listless and trustful in Providence. He barely tickles the 
soil and expects it to bring forth abundance of cereals. The field 
from which he gets from 20 to 40 poods of corn would yield under 
the same conditions 128 to the Belgian, 123 to the Englishman, 115 to 
the Japanese. Even the land-owner in Russia gets very much more 
out of his land acre per acre than the peasant, because he knows how 
to till it better. But taking peasant and squire together we find that 
the Russian harvest yields on an average 22.4 poods of rye or wheat 
per head of the population, whereas the North American gives 66.9, 
the Danish so and the Austro-Hungarian 474. Therefore a mere 
addition of arable soil to the peasants’ farms will not make things 
better; and if that addition means a lessening of the amount of land 
owned by private individuals, it will make things very much worse. 
And this is the reason. The landlords do relatively much for their 
estates. They till them rationally, maintaining their fertility. And as 
they possess a large amount of the soil, the consequence 1s that Russia 
ig enabled to keep up her favourable balance of trade, totalling about 
thirty-five millions sterling. Now it is the conviction of many experts, 
whose calculations, however, I have not myself verified, that if the 
estates or aelarge part of the estates now belonging to the landlords 
were to be expropriated and sold to the peasants Russia would cease 
to export cereals, the balance of trade would no longer be in her 
favour, she would be unable to provide the funds for the payment of 
interest on the foreign debt and bankruptcy would again be in sight. 

The finances, considered apart, are in a healthy condition, but the 
economic basis of the finances is rotten and must be remedied without 
delay. The only treatment that can do permanent good is the 
improvement of the mooshik’s methods of agriculture. These must 
be raised up to the level of the landlords. If, on the contrary, the 
landlords’ estates be lowered to the level of the peasants’, Russia is 
bound to become insolvent. Nothing can then stay her downward 
course. 

Instruction should be imparted to the Russian moosktk, and also 
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relief should be afforded him in the matter of taxation. He is terribly 
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over-taxed. German farmers contribute a hundred per cent. less to 
the State, and for food they pay from three hundred to one thousand 
per cent. less. The Russian farmer is consequently underfef and is 
physically, as well as intellectually, an inferior man. All that is true, 
and should be set right as soon as may be; but the other solution of 
the agrarian problem, which consists in taking the land from the land- 
lord and giving it to the tenant, cannot be attempted without extreme 
precaution. Count Witte tackled it when he chose M. Kutler as his 
Minister of Agriculture. But if the land which the peasants now 
possess were tilled as it is cultivated in Germany, Belgium, England, 
Austria or France, then Russia would be one of the most prosperous 
countries on the globe, 

If the principle of expropriation pure and eagle be introduced 
to-day, argue the Conservatives, there will be no limiting its applica- 
tion in the future. If you force landlords to sell their estates to the 
agrarian bank for the behoof of the peasants, what argument can you 
offer against the proposal—which will certainly be made later on—to 
compel wealthy peasants to sell their big farms for the beneht of their 
needy brethren? “In some provinces,” writes a móderate 
Conservative, “the peasants have left off burning landlords’ manors 
“and are setting fire to the farm-houses of well-to-da mooshsks. In 
“hke manner, the time will inevitably come, and come soon, when in 
“the name of the nationalisation of the land and of obligatory 
“expropriation, the peasantry will do away with the inviolabulity of 
“peasants’ landed property.* Facilis desgensus Averni. 

Instinctively the Russian land-owner foresees or forefeels this rapid 
development. He is already afraid, nay panic-stricken. , Aneexodus 
from the land is inevitable, has, in fact, begun, an exodus of the best 
cultivators of the soil, in favour of the very worst. The amount which 
the mooshi® will receive after this re-distribution will be ridiculously 
small. If all the soil now belonging to the Crown and to the landlords 
were divided up among the peasants, the latter would teceive just 
one acre and a half per head. Is the game worth the candle? people 
ask, who have no Party tactics to study. The answer would seem to 
be that it must be played whatever the consequences. Therefore the 
landlords are in flight They are selling precipitately, and I am 
credibly informed to-day that applications have been received at the 
Agrarian Bank for the sale of 200 million roubles’ worth of estates |} 

If these facts and figures be correct, it seems a thousand pities to 
allow the country to drift into a sanguinary civil war just because the 
aims of the revolutionists are illusory. The peasant is unaware of, 
these things. He hears promises of land made and he accepts them 
willingly. He is acquainted with the fertile soil owned by his 
neighbours, Prince X and Count Y., and his heart thrills at the 


* Grashdanin, May 12th, 1906 
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prospect of receiving a' great slice of it. What he does not think of 
is the mere fraction of it which will be hisif it be divided. 


THE VOICE IS GOREMYKIN’S VOICE, BUT THE PLANS 
l ARE THE PLANS OF TREPOFF. 


“The Tsar thinks but the nation knows,” says a Russian proverb, 
which is exceptionally true to-day, when his thoughts are ‘perhaps 
further removed from the reality than ever before. For he is without 
a competent official adviser, and is out of touch with his people. The 
results are melancholy and threaten to become disastrous) The 
gravity of the situation lies not in the circumstance that Count Witte 
has gone, but in the state of mind, in the political attitude, which the 
manner of his going has so clearly revealed. The ex-Premier was called 
in for a certain purpose, and that once achieved it was right that he 
should go. But what was to come afterwards? Surely that for the 
advent of which he had prepared the country. Count Witte was 
charged with the creation of a representative body, the existence of 
which meant the breakdown for ever of the Autocracy. He undertook 
to accomplish the feat, although the Liberals maintained that there 
would be no Legislative Chamber, and the Court Party that there 
would be no abolition of the Autocracy. To-day the representative 
Chamber is there, but so apparently is the Autocracy, and, what is 
more, Witte’s successor is the very man who declared in Council, on 
the eve of his nomination, that the Autocracy was still existent, the 
Tsars power still absolute and unrestricted. Agam, the agrarian 
problent is become a veritable sphinx question and requires an Œdipus 
to solve it, His Majesty, with the best intentions, chose Davus, not 
CEdipus, and the sphinx continues to murder those to whom she 
proposed it. The Emperor, hoping for the best, asked his people to 
delegate tleir wisest men to help him to govern the Empire. They 
complied with his wish, the elected came together, and one of their 
first cares was to deal with the land question. But the man chosen 
by the Emperor to meet them and co-operate with them is the adviser 
who counselled him to forbid the Duma to discuss the agrarian problem 
and to drive them whence they came if they insisted! It is hard to 
believe these things, yet impossible to refute them, because they are 
established facts l 

The curse of Russia is that she possesses no man and no institution 
qualified to speak in her name. For six months Count Witte was 
Prime-Minister—im name, and less than a Minister in reality. He 
had no authority. His word bound nobody but himself. He was 
unable to have innocent people released from prison where they had 
been confined on suspicion by his own subordinate. He was unable 
to have his own scheme of Government accepted or to get the various 
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concrete measures which he deemed indispensable carried out. Ina 
word, he was a figure-head most of the time, and all the work which 
he managed to transact was done in spite of colossal obstacles* raised 
in his path by the people and the Party whom he was rescuing from 
ruin. At long last they have managed to tie his hands behind his 
back, so that now he will find it impossible to catch them by the hair 
and save them from drowning. And what was true of Count *Witte 
was equally true of every other minister. Nobody was invested with 
full authority even in his own sphere. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that General Kuropatkin was ordered hither and thither 
by irresponsible personages during the first phases-of the campaign. 
Yet the undivided responsibility rested upon his shoulders alone. In 
a similar way Count Lamsdorff, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
dealt with He was not allowed to treat with Japan during the negotia- 
tions which preceded and led to the war. He was occasionally 
permitted to make definite promises to certain Powers, promises which, 
- having been accepted as satisfactory, were broken, not indeed by 
Count Lamsdorff, who was always a man of his word, but by some 
other Minister who refused to be bound by a colleague. In a Word, 
there was anarchy above, and it has now developed into anarchy below. 
While Count Witte was believed to be invested with the power of 
a Prime Minister and was being held responsible by the Russian 
people for acts which he was vainly striving to thwart, the real 
government of the Empire was being carried on by the invisible court 
party-under the command of General Trepof. That officer had made 
his mark when Governor-General of St. Petershurg last winter, and 
won the confidence of his Majesty the Tsar. And he hag continued 
ever since to exercise supreme power in substance. Even Minister 
Durnovo, who was taken by many for a fixed star, turned out to be 
a mere satellite of General Trepoff. Count Witte himself was not 
aware of that fact until he had shaken off the cares of office. The 
principal reason why he sent in his resignation was tha? he could 
not face the chamber with M. Durnovo, whose policy he detested and 
with whose services the Tsar found it impossible to dispense. On 
that motive due stress was laid by Count Witte in his request to 
be relieved of his post. And his resignation was accepted under 
conditions which left him convinced that M. Durnovo was remaining. 
Yet privileged outsiders were aware—having been initiated long before 
into the designs of the Court party—that the entire cabinet was 
destined to follow the Premier. On Wednesday, and of May; the 
Premier assured me that M. Durnovo was remaining in office. But I 
still had my doubts, and they shortly afterwards proved to be well 
' founded. M. Durnovo was relieved of office on the same day as 
the Premier and in accordance with a plan which had been settled 
upon many weeks before. The object is understood to have been 
to discredit the Count in the eyes of the world by prackeung him with 
the most unpopular man in Russia 
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These intrigues are interesting mainly as symptoms. They enable 
one tọ form an estimate not only of the changing situation, but also 
of the persons who are at work shaping it But they do not indicate 
- that the essence of the system has been modified. As it was, so it is. 
The Ministers are and were but the unwitting executors of the plans 
of General, Trepoff, who is the real Governor-General of Russia. He 
occupies a unique position which has been compared to that of the 
commander of the Pretorian Guards.) Count Witte might propose, but it 
, was General Trepoff who disposed. For example, Count Witte requested 

on several occasions that the Jewish question should be settled. 
The answer, dictated by General Trepoff, invariably came that the 
problem of fhe Hebrew element of the population could not be 
tackled until the Duma met. Formally he was quite nght, but a 
preat nation cannot live upon forms. The fact is, not only was there 
no real Cabinet, and no real Premier, but there was no real enemy of 
a shadowy Premier. For M. Durmovo himself, who was regarded as 
such, was but a cloak for an invisible influence, so that his departure. 
changed nothing. The secret influences which drove or dragged 
Russia to the brink of ruin are still operative. 

For M. Goremykin, who-first received, several years ago, a Minister’s 
portfolio, against Count Wittes express advice and on M. 
Pobedonostseff’s strong recommendation, is now become Premier, at 
General Trepoff’s suggestion. So little weight does he carry in Russia 
that friends and enemies alike regard him as a political jellyhsh He 
is incapable of planning® a rounded policy, or of doing three hours’ 
work without lying down. In very wide circles the whole move is 
regarđed gs fraught with disaster to Russia, because it implies a system 
and men at the head of the system who are deaf and blind, for, 
although nothing is easier than to dismiss M. Goremykin in a week 
or a fortnight, it is extremely difficult to uproot a system of govern- 
ment by gecret caucus, where every member is autocratic yet nobody 
is responsible. 

The “Court believes that the money advanced by the European 
- nations represented a vote of confidence in the Russia ruled by an 
enlightened Autocracy. That encouragement from abroad is now 
reinforced by sheaves of telegrams, which are reaching His Majesty 
from various provinces at home. His subjects of all classes there 
beseech him to preserve the prerogatives of the Crown undiminished, 
and to hand them down to his son as he received them from his father, 
and all for their sfkes. All Russia is for the Tsar. It is impossible 
to argue successfully against these views of the Court Party, because 
they will not be convinced. But a panic on the Exchange, which 
will inevitably be produced by the news that a protégé of M 
Pobedonostseff and General Trepoff is now governing the Empire, 
may soften hard hearts and make even the blind tosee. Now that the 
Duma hgs assembled the bad impression is much worse, because thé 
most important question for all Russia to-day, the agrarian problem, 
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has been raised there. Al other issues may be postponed, temporarily 
patched up, or summarily solved by compromise. But that is the 
sphinx question, and M. Goremykin is coming to the country with his 
stereotyped answer. What is that answer? 

The utmost that the new Premier had to propose to the Tsar was 
this: He considered that the fundamental laws of the Empire, which 
among other statutes formulated the immutable principles on which 
Court lackeys are to be remunerated, ought to be further enriched with 
a clause forbidding the representatives of the nation to demand, 
propose, or even to discuss any Bill tending to expropriate land 
belonging to private persons or institutions! Agrarian reform was 
the forbidden fruit of the Paradise of the Duma. j 


A DUEE* BETWEEN THE BLINDFOLD. 


The thoughts respecting Russia's future which would spring 
naturally from one’s ardent wish would be roseate and pleasant. But 
the forecast mdicated by such established facts as are trustworthy 
symptoms and tokens is mournful The nation is in the throes of a 
two-fold revolution, political and social, led by a Government which 
has neither a clever man, an ethical principle nor a sound political 
maxim, a Government which follows a system of secrecy and 
deception If the Ant6cracy was to be preserved and Parliamentarism 
avoided, Count Witte ought to have been taken into the confidence of 
the Crown and to have received corresponding powers, at a time when 
the Autocracy could have been upheld. If the Tsar meant to hearken 
to the voice of the Duma, he would have done well to select his 
Ministers from the Parliamentary majority. If the intention to ‘prant 
a constitution was sincere, then MM. Goremykin and Stishinsky should 
never have been appointed to succeed Count Witte And whatever 
policy the Crown mtended to adopt, during a period which it is no 
exaggeration to term revolutionary, it was bound in sheer self-defence 
to have that policy carried out by a strong man 

The Government, official and unofficial, are unacquainted With the 


psychology of the Deputies and their Constituents, and with the. 


changing mood of the peasants. Hence the commission of blunders 
of which the consequences seem irreparable. They fancy that the 
Duma is composed of a scratch majority who got into the Chamber 
by a “fluke,” and that new elections would result in a Conservative 
Parliament. It is of course impossible to prove the oppesite, but I 
have excellent grounds for believing it Last April did the Govern- 
ment put pressure upon the country to choose Conservatives in lieu of 
Liberals? Count Witte did not, but his colleague, M. Durnovo, put 
considerable pressure through his officials. Yet he failed) And the 
reason why he failed is this: Whereas in Germany and France 
Bureaucrats are true to their Government, in Russia they are not They 
loathe it, they disobey it, they spite it If Lucifer revealed himself 
to-morrow and came forward as a candidate for the people against 
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the Government, they would help to get him elected by a Jarge 
majority against the Archangel Michael, supported by a Prime 
Minister. Not to realise this cardinal fact is one of the curses that 
weighs heavily on the Bureaucracy. 

Again the Crown puts its trust in the loyalty of the peasants and 
the army, , The peasants, argue its advisers, want land but do not care 
one “jot about political reform. Therefore, if we promise them the 
land, we shall have cut the ground from under our enemies’ feet. In 
this statement there is both truth and illusion It is a fact that the 
peasantry want land only and care nothing for politics, but it is not 
true that the Government can break up their alliance with the 
Democrats merely by promising them land. And these are the 
reasons: The peasants no longer believe in promises made by the 
authorities. Deeds alone can convince them, and the Crown has not 
money enough nor land enough to redeem even a moderate promise. 
In the Democrats they still have faith, and the Democrats offer them 
far more land than the Government can. Therefore the peasants will 
support that Party in all politcal questions in order to obtain its 
support in the agrarian question. The only method open to_ the 
Government of proving to the peasantry that the Democrats are 
promising what they cannot perform is to allow that Party to form a 
Cabinet. And to that kind of argument the Crown will not have 
recourse until it is obviously et extremis. But what it might have done, 
yet did not, was to forestall the Democratic Party, which on 2ist of 
May brought in a sch@me for expropriation of Crown and private 
estates that will move the Russian peasantry to its lowest depths. 

The ignorance of the Government respecting popular feeling in the 
provinces will not surprise those who are aware of its unfamiliarity with 
the frame of mind of its own officials’ Take a very striking instance :— 
On May t2th the Tsar conferred the Order of Alexander Nevsky 
upon theypresent Finance Minister, M. Kokofftseff, who, the Monarch 
affirms, took a very active part in the preliminary discussion of the 
terms of the recent loan in the Finance Committee, and then carried 


- out its recommendations in Paris. Now these affirmations are not 


bome out by facts. In the first place, the Finance Committee did not 
arrange the conditions of the agreement with the syndicate, nor busy 
itself with them at all Count Witte did not convoke it until after 
the terms were settled and agreed to, and the contract actually signed. 
Then he summoned it for half an hour, to affix signatures to an 
accomplished fact? 

Secondly, M. Kokofftseff took no part whatever in the negotiations. 
The bankers concerned know full well that Count Witte alone 
conducted the negotiations, into which M. Kokofftseff was not initiated. 
It was not until everything had been satisfactonly completed that M. 
Kokofftsef was despatched to Paris, merely to arrange details, and to 
afix hig signature. Ong step, however, he there took on his own 
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responsibility, and without Count Witte’s knowledge or assent, and that 
was, therefore, the sole deed for which he deserved praise or blame 
And it was an extraordinary stipulation which Russia will” long 
remember, namely, that during two years the Tsar's Government 
would abstain from issuing any further loan on the French market If 
that self-denying ordinance constituted a brilliant service to the 
Tsardom, worthy of His Majesty’s special gratitude, it also deserved 
special mention in the Impenal Ukase, for that ıs all M. 
Kokofftseff did. 

It is understood that on similar grounds His Majesty believes that ° 
the great bulk of the peasantry are in favour of the old régime and 
absolutely agaist the new-fangled ideas propagated by the Duma 
And that is a pity. For the belief is only partially founded on fact. 
Every day the number of peasants who once worshipped the groùnd 
upon which the Tsar deigned to tread is falling off. 


THE ‘TSAR REFUSES AN AUDIENCE TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE INFALLIBLE DUMA. 


On the other hand the Constitutional Democrats displayed 
lamentable ignorance of the psychology of the Court. Starting from 
the assumption that the Tsar had parted with Witte because Witte was 
not liberal enough for him, all their deductions from that postulate 
have been strictly logical and utterly false. M. Goremykin and his 
colleagues are not afraid of the Democrats, are not even aware that 
there is any movement in the country calculated to inspire apprehen- 
sion What was, still is and will be: the nation is the body, the Tsar 
the head. ‘This is the groundwork of the child-lke beliefs cf the 
Government, and it underlies the policy followed by the Crown. Not 
to have seen that was a grave mistake on the part of the majority in 
the Duma. Hence they fancied that President Muromtseff would 
be received in audience by the Tsar, and the address ercad and 
discussed by the Autocrat of all the Russias and the Pontif of the 
Political Church, which is “above all reproach.” And fof nearly 
twenty-four hours they patiently awaited a summons which never. 
came. Their President was, indeed, invited to take part in the 
festivities on the occasion of the Tsar's birthday, but his carriage was 
ordered before that of any other guest when the time came for him zo 
go home. As for the Address, it could be sent—the Tsar's advisers 
notified the Duma—through the Chancellery in the traditional wey. 
In other words, it would pass through the hands of*General Trepoff! 

“What? Treat the infallible Duma which is above all reproach as 

“a mere gathering of faithful subjects?” cried the Democrats. “It is 
“an insult to the nation!” cried the Radicals; “let us appeal to the 
“masses and cease work” “Rather go on with work and appeal to 
“the nation,” suggested others But among the Constitutional 
Democrats are a few men of experience whgse close acquaintance with 
Parliamentary tactics in Germany, France and elsewhere enables them 
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to avoid the dangers into which most of their colleagues would walk 
with open eyes. At a meeting of their club they resolved to avoid a 
conflict on the subject of the Tsar’s refusal to give an audience to the 
deputation, “We must not fall out with the Government on any but 
“a question of national import,” they said, “a matter which will 
“impassion the whole country.” Members of the other Parties agteed, 
and a combined plan of action was adopted which, within thirty-five 
minutes, resulted in a brilliant strategic victory for the Parliament. 
A motion was carried there to the effect that the Duma, discerning the 
` essence of the Address in the contents, and not in the way in which it 
may be communicated, passes to the order of the day. 


STATE COMMUNISM AS A STEP TOWARDS 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. 


The next minute the apple of discord dropped at the feet of the 
nation’s representatives with a suddenness which would have taken 
the Ministers’ breath away, if they had been present. But no repre- 
sentative of the Government was there. The field was occupied by 
the "best men of Russia,” as the Tsar termed them, and they made the 
best of their opportunity. An Agrarian Reform Bill was prepared, of 
which the end will probably not be heard for a generation or more. It 
provides for the obligatory sale of lands belonging to the Crown and 
their distribution among those peasants who possess too little land or 
none. And if the soil thus opened up to agriculture is insufficient—as 
it certainly is—to satisfy¢he peasants’ land hunger, then the estates of 
private individuals are to be sold in like manner. This is the 
abonfination of desolation feared by the Court Party. 

It is superfluous to remark that the Crown will give no countenance 
to the project. Weeks ago, M. Goremykin advised the Emperor to 
forbid the Duma to discuss such measures and to disperse the deputies 
if they disobeyed. And eoo after he had tendered that piece 
of advice, of which Count Witte said that it would produce a revolution 
in thret months, he was appointed to the post of Premier. Isit likely 
. that the Tsar of all the Russias has changed his conviction during the 
past fortnight or three weeks? Months ago another opportunity 
occurred for the Emperor to declare himself, and his view was then 
what it was when he selected M. Goremykin to be Premier.’ Count 
Witte -had brought M. Kutler into the Cabinet as Minister of 
Agnicultuye and encouraged him to frame an Agrarian Reform Bill 
The scheme, which I saw, included expropriation of a kind which would 
have been far less radical than the project now before the Duma But 
not only was the proposal rejected with horror, but its author, M. 
Kutler, was forced to resign. 

There is no hope, therefore, that the Crown and the Duma will 
combine to work for the good of the Russian nation. A conflict is 
inevitable, and the Parliament has the choosing both of the ground 
and the issue. There may be some further debates in the Duma; this 
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Agrarian Bill, for instance, may be discussed and passed, but it must 
finally be sent to the Council of the Empire, where it will surgly be 
mnterred. Then Russia’s best men will withdraw or be withdrawn, and 
the monarch will find himself confronted with the nation. Then ‘a 
series of conflicts, disorders, Jacquenes will probably begin, of which 
the present generation has no adequate conception. 


' EXIT COUNT LAMSDORFF, ENTER M. IZVOLSKY. 


Under these conditions the disappearance of Count Lamsdorff from * 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the appointment of M. Izvolsky to 
succeed him sink to the level of mere incidents.) Cownt Lamsdorft 
was passive, M. Izvolsky will strive to be active; the former was 
Conservative, the latter will seek to be creative. Count Lamsdorff 
was ‘what people term “a safe man.” A Foreign Ambassador, for 
instance, who listened attentively to his words, adding nothing, 
interpreting them in the strictest sense, and not confounding the 
phraseology of politeness with the formulas of diplomacy, might be 
sure that he was not misinforming his Government And even that 
was a boon to be thankful for in St. Petersburg, after the extraordinary 
feats achieved by Count Muravieff and the painful experiences of Sir 
Nicholas O’Conor. Count Lamsdorff was wont to weigh his words, 
even in conversation, as an apothecary weighs his drugs. The effect 
of every expression was calculated, so that whether the foreign repre- 
sentative obtained a written or a verbal statement from him was a 
matter of indifference. He was a most experienced man in the Foreign 
Office, having spent forty-five years of his life there, and I*rem&mber 
many years ago hearing M. de Giers, who was then Foreign Minister, 
remark, during an after-dinner conversation, that Count Lamsdorff 
was his factotum in diplomatic affairs On the other hand Count 
Lamsdorff disliked society, and whenever he happened .to be in 
uncongenial surroundings he became, as it were, paralysed. “Moreover, 
he hates meetings and sittings, is unable to speak in public, and utterly 
ignores the Press) He often assured His Majesty that there was no . 
such force as public opinion in Russia, and that, therefore, it would be 
a dangerous error to act as if it existed. Count Lamsdorff was well 
liked by the Tsar, to whom he was so entirely devoted that he carried 
out the uncongenial plans and projects of the Emperor to the very 
best of his ability, after having first tried to dissuade his Master from 
approving them. Among other such projects of dubious statesman- 
ship were the policy that led to the Japanese War, and the attempt to 
carry out Germany's suggestion of a European coalition against 
England “for the sake of peace.” It was a Teutonic version of 
Napoleon’s plan of a Continental boycott. Count Lamsdorff, who 
himself never sympathised with a policy of aggression or vengeance, 
having received orders from above, proceeded to feel his way very 
circumspectly. It was not congenial work Germany's plan, 
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conceived, it is said, by Baron von Holstein, was based upon the 
assumption that France would willingly join the League; but when 
Count Lamsdorff set about verifying this supposition, he was met at 
the very outset with a categorical refusal. The French Government 
declined under any conditions to become a party to a league against 
Great Britain. Then the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
dutifully explained to His Majesty that without France’s adherence 
the whole project must fall to the ground. For that reason, and for 
that reason only, Germany’s secret, ingenious and seemingly well- 
* timed proposal to clip the wings of Great Britain for good had to be 
abandoned. 

These statements are absolute facts, which cannot be truthfully 
denied by diplomatists nor safely ignored by politicians, Despite this 
action undertaken by Count Lamsdorff in obedience to the Imperial 
command, he was well-disposed to Great Britain. None of the mis- 
understandings which occurred while he was at the head of the Foreign 
Office are attributable to his initiative. On the contrary, he did 
, everything possible to restore cordial relations .between the two 
countries, and gladly co-operated with Sir Charles Hardinge and Mr.” 
Spring-Rice in this most arduous task. 

On this and other grounds Count Lamsdorff was very strongly 
disliked in Berlin, from which city a violent Press campaign was 
systematically organised against him, and continued with an acerbity 
and persistence which challenged astonishment or admiration. And 
now, German influence bas succeeded in dismissing Count Lamsdorff 
as it dismissed M. Delcassé, and would have eliminated Lord 
Lansdowne but for the stubbornness of the British people. Most 
absurd and contradictory charges were levelled against the Russian 
Foreign Minister by the Press organs of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
which took an active part in the German campaign against the 
obnoxioys Minister. For example, he was made responsible for the 
blunders of M. Bakhmetieff, the new Minister to Japan; but, as a 
matte? of fact, Count Lamsdorff, far from having contributed to M. 
BakhmetiefPs nomination, was known by his frends and subordinates, 
and by M. Bakhmetieff himself, to have been steadily opposed to it 
Count Lamsdorff and M. Bakhmetieff were never on friendly terms, 
and the new Minister to Tokio was appointed exclusively by Court 
influence. 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN UNDERSTANDING STILL A PIUM 
DESIDERIUM. 


The possibility, nay, the probability of a conflict between Egypt and 
Turkey as a consequence of the Algeciras Conference was pointed out 
by me in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for April and for May. 
Optimistic politicians derided the idea. It was not merely improbahle, 
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it was sheerly impossible. Yet it has happened within less than èight 
weeks, and it was a very serious matter while it lasted. Perhaps it 
might have proved more serious still, had not the source of the trouble 
been made known in good time. However, all’s well that ends well 

The next move on the International chessboard, people think, will 
be the long-wished-for Anglo-Russian Agreement. Perhaps. As I 
know something of the inner difficulties that must be removed before 
that desire can become an accomplished fact, I am less hopeful than 
the average politician. In the first place I find less ground to build 
upon. The story of a cut and dried Agreement which Sir Arthur 
Nicholson has m his pocket, providing for spheres of influence in 
Persia and other parts of the globe, is a story and nothing more. The 
British proposals for an understanding were made to Count Lamsdorff 
shortly before the Russo-Japanese War, and they have not yet been 
accepted, tejected or even commented on. Whether M. Izvolsky will 
obtain a satisfactory answer to them is more than anyone can foresee. 
He certainly cannot give it on his own responsibility. The question is 
one for the Emperor alone, and for the present His Majesty has other 
fish to fry. Still I believe that M. Izvolsky has the will to accomplish 
what his predecessor left not only undone but unattempted, and that 
he will soon have the power to realise it 

What is certain is, on the one hand, that the British Government, 
desirous of cultivating friendly relations with Russia, has gone out of 
its way to be considerate and obliging, while on the other hand 
Russians of the new generation show signs of a real desire to make 
friends with England. And that is satisfactory. The latest step in 
the same direction taken by our Foreign Office was to inquire offfcially 
whether a visit of the British Channel Squadron to Cronstadt this 
summer would be agreeable to the Government of the Tsar. There 
is no doubt, therefore, that some progress has been made and our 
relations bettered, although a cordial understanding has not yet been 
concluded. A Russo-German organ which is commonly believed to 
reflect the views of the Berlin Foreign Office describes that toming 
understanding as a “bitter pill” In another passage it casts about . 
for means of sweetening the bitter draught, if, indeed, “the cup may 
“not pass away.” Why must Germany’s friends and neighbours 
always and necessarily be Britain’s enemies? Our policy is not based 
upon hatred, neither are our alliances made against other Powers. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to affirm that if an Anglo-Rusgjan under- 
standing meant an alliance against Germany or against any other 
Power, our Government would unhesitatingly refuse it, and the whole 
nation would approve its decision, Why, then, must Germany insist 
on seeking to baffle every honest effort made to remove causes for 
misunderstandings between ourselves and our neighbours? Why? 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


` 


HE output of historical works during the last two or three years 

has been very remarkable, both in respect to quality and 
quantity. The vast bulk of material whıch for the greater part of a 
century has been slowly accumulated by learned writers and editors 
throughout Europe is now being carefully sifted and used for the 
purpose of illuminating the dark field of history. The wealth of 
maferial and the fresh means of access to the records of the past has 
created a new school of historians, a school that applies the methods 
of modern science to the chaotic mass of data that hes to hand on 
every side. Such a coyrse seems merely obvious to the modern 
observer. He knows that the scientist collects his data, and then 
with *painful logic and analysis derives “laws ”—that is to say, rules 
indicating persistent orderliness of operation—from his observations. 
It seems natural to apply a similar method to the successive phenomena 
of human action which taken in the bulk constitute history. But in 
fact unti] quite recently a different method obtained. The historian— 
always excepting that occidental star, Edward Gibbon—was content 
to use*the material of history as the alchemist used the phenomena of 
- nature, to use it without any scientific conceptions of its related 
meaning and to clothe the baldness of his knowledge as to the meaning 
of facts with the glamour of imagination. The new school is different 
and, it must be confessed, duller. It has not yet produced its Gibbon, 
though it has admirably edited his immortal work, and it is content to 
jog on in, a just but uninspired way, producing not only monographs 
of unimpeachable accuracy, but also general histories that are careful, 
honest, and of good repute. I must confine myself to quite recent 
books or I should feel bound to deal at length with such an entirely 
admirable work as Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s edition of “Asser’s Life of 
“King Alfred” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press) Here we 
have modern historical scholarship at its height. With a vigorous 
hand he has repelled once and for ever the unscientific Mid- 
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Victorian attack on the authenticity of this late ninth century work, 
and he has with a patience that is purely modern presented „to the 
student every minute detail that bears in any measure on the problem 
of authenticity, on the history of a period pecyliarly barren of other 
records, and on the text of this priceless chronicle. Less substantial 
but scarcely less excellent is Mr. C. J. B. Gaskoin s “Alcuin: His Life 
“and His Work” (Cambridge University Press), a volume in hiwhien this 
younger scholar has thrown a flood of light on an even earlier period 
of English history. From another point of view—the social and, 
economic point of view——these early ages have been recently and 
admirably approached. Dr. Vinogradoff, in his learned and 
illuminating volume on “The Growth of the Méanor” (Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co.), has enabled us to peer into the very 
structure of society in the days before the Conquest. His method 
is as purely scientific as that of Mr. Stevenson, but it has another 
end in view. Mi. Stevenson’s aim was to give us the very words of 
the ninth century speaking of itself; Dr. Vinogradoff’s aim is so to 
handle every available scrap of material that we can see society in 
the ninth and earlier and later centuries actually growing as a plant 
can be seen growing under the microscope. 


5 + * ° 


I have briefly mentioned these valuable works in order to refer 
somewhat more fully to Dr. Thomas Hodgkins remarkable volume 
in “The Political History of England” (Langmans, Green and Co.). 
He deals with the period above referred to, “From the Earliest 
“Times to the Norman Conquest.” It would be difficult to exagfrerate 
the value of the volume. It is certain that no student of English 
history can afford not to place it on his shelves. It is a positive gain 
to possess a book that gives to the mind a clear vision of this 
England of ours when it was in the making, that shows us the deep 
foundations on which our Empire is built. There is nothing that is 
more calculated to check wild or superficial thought and talk dn great 
political movements and great national tendencies than to turn soberly . 
back into the past and watch the coral-like growth and the age-long 
accretions that have made us what we are. Here wecan read of the 
early days—the earliest days—and realise how necessarily slow, how 
necessarily disappointing to the hasty mind, all progress is, and how 
the things that matter in the long run are ideas and the things that 
do not matter in the long run are the passions, personal and political, 
that seem so all important at each moment of the narrative. 

Dr. Hodgkin’s task has been no light one, for the authorities require 
weighing with painful balance at every step. “The Pre-historic Fore- 
“World,” to which he devotes his first chapter, is in itself a vast subject 
which occupies the attention of a modern and a growing literature. He 
will not—perhaps wisely—venture a guess as to when the Neolithic 
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Man, after the Great Ice Age, came upon the scene. Itseems, however, 
possible, in Europe generally, to trace back the Stone Age some seven 
thousahd years, and there is Irish Galic manuscript evidence which 
definitely places the great wave, the Gelic wave, of Celtic immigrants 
in Britain at about the year 2000 B.C. Some confirmation of this 
statement is to be found in the fact that in the eighth century before 
our dta a race that Homer, Callinus and Herodotus call Cimmerians 
are moving back from Europe towards the East. We have direct 
evidence of the Cimmerian attack on Asia Minor. Now it is not 

` *unreasonable to suppose that this was the first Celtic wave which, 
having found its farthest limit in the lands bounded by the Atlantic, 
flowed back across Europe. Spanish and Irish legends and philo- 
logical and ethnical evidence coincide in showing that ıt was a 
remnant of this wave that was left in their coasts. Such a movement 
forward and back must have occupied long ages, and there is, therefore, 
nothing unreasonable in the statement that the Bronze Age came to 
Britain about four thousand years ago. Dr. Hodgkin, however, and 
rightly, perhaps, will not give direct countenance to any such 
chrohology. I think, however, that he goes rather far in definitely 
stating that “no vestige of language survives” to enable us to declare 
that Neolithic man belonged to a Non-Aryan race. It has been 
suggested with some colour of likelihood that the mysterious Basque 
tongue is the descendant of languages spoken in the Stone Age, that 
certdin names of places in England, the Mendips and the Grampians, 
for instance, have a similar origin, and that the pure Basque and 
Laplander—if any exist—are direct descendants of Neolithic man 
Monuments enough they left behind them. Stonehenge and other 
mysterious circles were the work of their hands. 

It is interesting to note how many early influences played upon our 
land. Echoes of Greek culture were heard here at least two centuries 
before the coming of Cæsar, for our pre-Roman gold coinage was a 
very barBarous imitation of the coinage of Philip II. of Macedon, the 
father ef Alexander the Great. “These queer pieces of money which 

, “occasionally turn up in English soil are intensely interesting, as 
“showing how the influence of Greek art penetrated even into our 
“world-forgotten island three centuries before the birth of Christ, 
“travelling possibly by the same commercial route between the 
“Euxine and the Baltic by which the Runes passed up from Thrace to 
“Scandinavia, and the highly-prized amber descended from Stralsund 
“to Odessa.” Cæsar also mentions the use of the Greek alphabet. It 
is useful to note the line of authorities on which Dr. Hodgkin depends 
for his admirably told story. We get a Pisgah glimpse—or, hardly 
that—of Britain from Herodotus who merely mentions the 
Cassiterides, and from Pytheas of Marseilles—possibly a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great—who claimed to have travelled over the 
greater part of Britain. There seems reason to credit his evidence ; 
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the British imitaton of Greek coms of this very date, indeed, 
gives great weight to it We know nothing more till the coming of 
Cæsar in the middle of the first century B.C. From that date the lne 
of authorities 1s clear. We have the Greek geographers Strabo 
(circa A.D. 19) and Ptolemy (circa AD. 150); the Latin geographer 
Pliny, the elder who perished ın the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 AD ; 
we have, for the Roman Conquest, Cesar and Tacitus; for the 
Conquest of Bntain by Claudius (41 AD) we have only the late 
authority of the Greek rhetorician Dion Cassius (circa 222 A.D.); for 
the second and third centuries A.D. (the age of Hadnan and Severus)" 
we have, as well, the late evidence of the Historia Augusta—the clumsy 
work of some five or six authors—and a few facts from the pen of the 
Greek historian Herodian Mamertinus and Eumemuus, professional 
panegytists, tell us something of the imperial pretenders Carausius and 
Allectus (287-296 A.D.). In 296 AD. Britain was won back from Rome 
by Constantius. From 306 A.D. to 367 A.D. we know almost nothing 
of the island. The works of Ammianus Marcellinus, which cover the 
history of the Empire from A.D. 99 to 378 A.D. are only extant for 
the years 353-378 AD. As Dr. Hodgkin remarks, “Few literary 
“events could be more gratifying to the historical student than the 
“recovery of the lost books of Ammianus.” Perhaps they (and 
the lost books of Tacitus) will be found among the treasures 
at St. Sophia which the avarice or the spite of the Turk still 
withholds from the world. For the social, military and religious life 
of the Romans ın Britain we must turn to tke seventh volumefof the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, to the volumes of the Epsemerzs 
Epigraphica and the publicatons—an ever growing mukitude—of 
English Archeological and Antiquarian Societies. We may believe, - 
indeed, that another fifty years will throw abundant light on the Roman 
occupation. The work of investigating this period is being pursued 
with enthusiasm in many directions, whether by solitary workers like 
Dr Talfourd Ely, at Hayling Island, or by organised societies dealing 
with local problems such as occur on the line of the Great Wall 
Greenwich Park is a new field of investigation. Quite recently a villa . 
was unearthed there and an important find of coins included one unique 
specimen. Our authorities for the Roman period end with Orosius, 
Prosper Tiro and Claudian, who give us some idea of the closing 
penod of the occupation Henceforward the history of Britain and 
England for long ages is written by ecclesiastics—hy Gildas, 
Nennius, Bede, Eddius, Boniface, Alcuin, the authors of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Asser, the biographers of Dunstan 
and Oswald of York, Ethelweard and the early Anglo 
Norman chroniclers From this material, with admirable judgment ` 
and an even and unfailing style, Dr Hodgkin weaves his history and 
gives us, perhaps for the first time, a careful and unbiassed record of 
the foundations of our history. No doubt there is much that Tater 
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research will modify, especially in the conclusions adopted from 
modern research into economic questions on which specialists, such as 
Liebetmann, Maitland, Pollock, Seebohm, Round, Vinogradoff and 
others, hold varying opinions. But history, like all science, is 
progressive, and one must be thankful for a book that clearly shows 
how far we have got and how much we can reasonably believe. 

vie + " * # 

While on the subject of English history some reference must be made 
to the important volume, quite recently issued, from the pen of the 
late Bishop of Oxford. Dr. Stubbs was the father of the modem 
scientific historical school. The weight of his opinion on any 
historical queszion to which he turned his attention was extraordinary, 
and even where the results have received modifications in the light 
of subsequent research it is generally possible to feel that had it not 
been for his initiative this research would never have been undertaken. 
This volume of “Lectures on Early English History” (Longmans, 
Green and Co) supplements three other volumes recently published: 
his °“Hustorical Introductions to the Rolls Seres”—surely a 
monumental tnbute to unending learning and tireless research; his 
“Lectures on European History,” and his monograph on “The Early 
“Plantagenets” The present volume, admurably edited under arcum- 
stances of considerable difficulty by Mr. Arthur Hassall, contains no 
less than twenty-one essays or lectures, not one of which the world 
could afford to lose. The early lectures indeed corroborate in many 
cases the results of the latest research and are an Ophir of learning. 
Thateon fhe Anglo-Saxon Constitution, if read in conjunction with 
the recent work of Vinogradoff, Seebohm and Maitland, will bring us 
as nears human ingenuity and learning can bring us to the institu- 
tional methods of pre-Norman times, when, as we are too often apt to 
forget, “the race was great in arms and art.” In the late Saxon period 
“The Afiglo-Saxon merchants were found in all marts, the Anglo- 
“Saxo manuscript painting is of the most refined and elegant 


_ “description, their gold-work was the astomshment of Continental 


“artificers It was by Anglo-Saxon missionanes from the seventh 
“to the eleventh centuries that Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
“and Iceland were converted to the Gospel” Dr. Stubbs might have 
added that the British Isles preserved for the world perhaps the 
purest form of the Vulgate. One of the few shps in Mr. Stevenson's 
“Asser” friseg ip connection with this point. He states that “the 
“advance of the Church of Rome in Wales and Ireland is marked step 
“by step by the gradual adoption of the Vulgate” In fact the elder 


-Insh manuscripts offer a purer Vulgate text than the later ones 


Sixth and seventh century manuscripts give better Vulgate than the 
Book of Armagh (807 A.D.). It is not possible here to go into detail 
with respect to the collected lectures Those on the “Dialogus de 
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“Scaccario,” the Leges Henrici Primi, and Doomsday will appeal with 
particular force to specialists, while later lectures on such subjects as 
“The Elements of Natiorfality among European Nations,” *“ The 
“Growth of the Constitutional Principle in the: Thirteenth and 
“Fourteenth Centuries,” and “The Beginnings of the Foreign Policy 
“of England in the Middle Ages,” must be read by all students of 
political and social science. I must conclude this necessaritp “brief 
notice of an important work by quoting the striking conclusion of 
- the last-mentioned essay. < : 


I have not proved that England has always been on the right side ` 
in all her foreign wars, but I have put before you facts into which, 
if you will search for yourselves, you will find, I think, that for the 
most part it has been so. I am sure you will find that in every 
European perturbation our country has been on the side of order 
and freedom. Iam sure you will find that, whatever have been the 
mistakes and sins of her statesmen and soldiers, the strong spirit of 
the nation and the main current of her policy—which cculd not 
flow if it were not sustained by the strong spirit of the nation—strong 
in endurance as well as action, has still been so. And I think this 1s 
a thing we may be proud of. And those aims have not been sought 

- by evil means. Englishmen may point with pride, too, to the way 
they have kept their treaties and supported the cause they took up. 

' I do not say wi ut fear and without reproach, but with a manly 
fear of all that is aishonest and untrue, and in spite of every reproach 
that envy and hatred have dictated. Our sympathies are often 
engaged for aims the means towards whieh our national conscience 
cannot, dare not, approve. I suppose I need not go further for proof 
Of this than to our neutrality in the Italian and American stfiggles 
(1859-1871). Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis, we say, in spite of 
every accusation of cold-heartedness and interested policy May it 
be so always. Such purity is the great glory of a nation, far more 
than victorious armaments or perfectly symmetrical institutions. 
‘Righteousness exalteth a nation;’ and the righteousness of a nation 
is in this—truth and justicé, honour and faithfulness. ° 


* + # + 


There are several other recent historical works that I must mention. 
The first of these is the stately tome entitle? “Mediæval London, 
“Historical and Social” (Adam and Charles Black), by the late Sir 
Walter Besant. The volume is a fine example of the printer's and 
brnder’s arts. The illustrations dre quite admigable dnd in’ a 
sense form the abiding merit of the work. In saying this 
there is no intention to depreciate Sir Walter Besant’s ‘pleasing, 

i and careful work, which bnngs together a large- 
body of useful and entertaining facts and gives us one of those 
panoramic views of past life that lie so entirely within the art of this 
admired novelist. The book is not and does not pretend to be a 
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work belonging to the scientific school of history. Its object is 
_ nevertheless one that is perfectly legitimate from the historical point 
of view. It does not aim at substituting brilliant literary style and 
more brilliant imagination for the facts of history and their organic 
sequence. It proposes so to present a sequence of undoubted facts 
that ther will remain in the mind of the Treader a picture or image 
of how“men lived and died in the great Metropolis during the ages 
that le between the coming of the Norman and the end of the Wars 
of the Roses. It substitutes a moving picture, on the whole accurate in 
detail, for the organic evolution of events which it is the aim of the 
historical school to present. In*the case of most writers the attempt 
to do this would fail, but Sir Walter Besant possessed a peculiar and 
fascinating gift of ranging his facts in such subtle and suggestive 
fashion that a picture immediately presented itself to the mind. In 
this case he has supplemented his natural powers in an invaluable 
manner. He has given us no less than one hundred and eight 
illustrations, for the most part reproduced from contemporary manu- 
scripts. The value of these reproductions can hardly ‘be over- 
estimated. They give us each age as the age saw itself. They are 
documents of the first order. For instance, when we look at the 
portrait of “John Wyclyf (d. 1384),” reproduced from the Harleian 
Maniscript (4866), we see deeper into the Lollard movement than 
many pages of print could take us. The broa., ‘Intellectual forehead, 
the wide luminous eyes, the sensitive mouth revedl the mystic who was 
destined to shake Europę to its foundations It is perhaps in the 
“General View” of medizval London that Besant is at his best. We 
see thé city. We know what it must have meant to live there. This 
passage will suggest the author’s manner :— 


Leaving Bishopsgate and walking along the straight line of wall 
running nearly east and west we look out upon the open moor. It is 
doed by ponds and intersected by sluggish streams and ditches ; 
there are kennels belonging to the City Hunt and to rich citizens, and 
all day long you can hear the barking of dogs. There is a stretch of 
moorland, waste and uncultivated, covered with rank grass and weeds 
and reeds and flowers of the marsh, which is an area of irregular 
shape, roughly speaking, 400 yards from east to west by 300 yards from 
north to south. Any buildings erected here must stand upon piles 
driven into the London Clay. ‘There is talk about the construction 
of a postern opening upon the moor and of causeways across the moor. 
These would,be of great convenience to people wishing to go across 
to Iselden, or upon pilgrimage to Our Lady of Muswell Hill or 
Willesden. 


+ + ie # 


The mention of Sir. Walter Besant’s reproduction of contemporary 
illustrations of men and manners compels me to mention, though I 
can do no more for lack of space, two somewhat recent volumes of 
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contemporary documents, “Select Documents illustratag Mediev: 
“and Modern History” @P. S. King and Son), compiled by Dr. En 
Reich, and “Select Statutes, Cases and Documents” (Methuen a 
Co.), edited by Mr. C. Grant Robertson. In this latter volu 
English constitutional history from 1660 to 1832 is fully illustrated, 
the more salhent documents and law-cases of the-period: These’ 
most competently edited, and Mr. Robertson should fin 
public than even Oxford can offer him. Dr. Reich’s con 
tion 1s an admirable idea, not less admirable than Sir W , 
Besant’s veritable portraits Here we have the tpstssima u 
of many famous documents illustrating the history of Eurc 
Dr. Reich has given them to us in their orginal tengues—Ld' 
Greek, English, French, German, Dutch—and there can be no dot 
that students will find the volume of great use. These texts help 1 
to realise ages and movements in a way that neither summaries nc 
comments can secure. We read the words actually written in the ver 
heat of great events and breathe something of the atmosphere in whic 
they were written. I cannot conclude these notes on current historica 
works without drawing attention to some quite recent volumes of the 
enterprising “Everyman’s Library ” (J. M. Dent and Co.), edited by 
Mr. Ernest Rhys. The edition in three volumes of Motley’s “Rise ol 
“the Dutch Republic” is admirably printed and bound, and the’same 
may be said of Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” in two volumes, with, 
an introduction by Mr, Hilaire Belloc. Neither of these books will 
die, for they both belong to literature and pgesent extraordinafily vivid 
representations of the ages and personalities with which they deal 
From the point of view of vry pure and simple they do net befong to, 
the new school. It is indeec absurd for Mr. Belloc to speak of Carlyle’: 
as “without question one of the most accurate historians that ever - 
“put pen to paper,” but he reproduced “atmosphere” and anticipated | 
the results of research in a way unknown to any other historian. The 
reprint in the same series of George Finlay’s “History of the | 
“Byzantine Empire” is very welcome, and its admirable intr&duction: 
gives us a sympathetic note as to its gifted author who was born in. 
1799 and died in 1875. A vast mass of material dealing with the! 
period has become available since then, but Mr Finlay’s work will 
remain a classic of style and method. 


& + + + 
I must notice here, but not at the length that its great 2 
demands, a French work of the first importance in the histon 
social economics. “La Révolution Industrielle au XVIIIe sič 
‘(Edouard Cornély et Cie, Paris, 1906) is modestly describé ° 
its sub-title as an essay, “Sur les commencements de .Ja pra. 


“industrie moderne en Angleterre,” but its author, Dr. Paul Mantou, 
has, in fact, produced an exhaustive treatise that brings before i 
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student 7 voluminous detail the sources from which sprang the 
industrial movement that has transformed Europe. The volume is 
the ninth of the important senes issued by the “Fondation [mers "— 
a series that has included another interesting work dealing with an 
English subject, “Le Roman social en Angleterre, 1830-1860: 
“Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs Gaskell, Kingsley,” by M. Louis Cazamian. 
ome idea of the ground covered by Dr. Mantoux isshown by a biblo- 
aphy which Alls thirty tall and closely-printed pages, Ths 
| bliagraphy includes a mass of unprinted matter such as the 
avaluable manuscripts of Mr. Francis Place (now in the British 
Museum), the Owen manuscmpts in the Free Reference Library at 
Manchester the “collecti¢n précieuse ” of Mr. and Mrs Sidney Webb, 
and certain French manuscripts of unique interest, such as the 
“Voyage en Suffolk et Norfolk (1784)” of F. et A. de Ja Roche- 
Foucauld-Liancourt. Even the subject titles of the printed maternal 
used are too numerous to mention here. Dr. Mantoux himself sub- 
divides them into documents (such as statistical compilations, descrip- 
tions of machines, official reports), the works of contemporary 
witnesses such as Daniel Defoe, Faujas de Saint-Fond, George 
Forster, contemporary economic literature, monographs and works of 
detail including the history of various industries and trades. The 
history of localities, biographies, treatises on economic and social 
questions, and general works such as Dr Cunninghams important 
volume dealing with the growth of English industry and commerce in 
modem times Finallyeve have—it is a tnbute to the vastness of the 
theme—a bibliography of the bibliograrhié§ of the subject. It is not 
possfble to attempt any analysis or ai. “riticism of this monumental 
volume | beyond a general tribute to the imdustry of its author and an 
expression of the belief that the volume must find a place on the 
shelves of every social thmker. Whether we consider the first part of 
the bagk dealing with industrial movements antecedent to and 
product:ve of modern industrialism, or the second part describing the 
funda&ental inventions and enterprises which brought that 
industrialism into bemg, or the third part tracing the direct economic 
results of that movement, we find the same patient industry and the 
same luminous treatment of a voluminous subject. 


+ * 2 + 


| It is impossible to speak with quite the same note of praise of 
jother ° French work, “British Imperialism and Commercial 
Supremacy,” by M. Victor Bérard, translated by Mr. H. W. Foskett 
mgmans, Green and Co). That the work has a certain brilliancy 
style and shows a large knowledge of industrial developments in 
gland will be readily admitted, but it has also a certain insolence 

+ manner, especially in regard to Mr. Chamberlain, which prejudices 
Khe reader at once against the writer. The thinking Free Trader, 
basingehis opinions on principles and on history, 1s bound to reject 
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the argumeninm ad hominem, Yet “L’Angleterre ct LI inpigialisme” 
is a volume that may be read with profit M. Bérard’s whole pqjnt is 
that this is essentially a scientific age and that the preservation of the 
British Empire lies ın the adoption of scientific methods on all sides. 
His preface concludes with a profound truth. “Force is no remedy, 
“disaient avec justesse les vieux radicaux. Science ts remedy-goivent 
“dire les néo-radicaux anglais” It is the answer to all schemes of 
Protection or Free Trade within the Empire. If we apply science to 
all our methods and all our ways we shall want none of thi 
extraneous aid. It is the inefficient that require protection, and 


# + Å" * 


I must briefly draw attention to the English translation of M. Paul 
Sabatier’s recent volume on “Disestablishment in France” (T . Fisher 
Unwin) It should be read by those who desire to grasp the facts as 
to the Law of 10th December, 1905, for the separation of the Churches 
and the State in France, the condemnation of which, by the Roman 
Catholic Church, was fulminated by Pope Pius X. in his Encychcal 
“Vehementer Nos,” on February 11th, 1906. M. Sabatier’s point is 
that the Roman Catholic agitation against the new law is the culmina- 
tion of an anti-Republican policy that rendered the continuaace of 
the Concordat of 15th July, 1801, which became law on April 8th, 
1802, impossible. “What has ruined the Church in France Js net its 
“dogmas, but its politics,” Certainly the case against the attitude of 
the Church as stated by M. Sabatier is strong indeed. Itemay be 
that it can be answered, and, if so, it should without doubt be ` 
answered without delay. Certainly the text of the new law, as here 
set out, does not seem to justify the violent attacks made @fpon it 
M. Sabatier declares, that “A revolt of Catholics against the lawewould 
“lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the Church cannot be 
“contented with the same treatment as other religious bodies.” This 
is probably true. The Roman Church trembles at the idea of parting 
with complete parental control over her Eldest Daughter. M. Sabatier 
sees new strength for the Church in its new-found freedom. Fourteen 
French Bishops were consecrated at Rome on February 25th last, and 
a new development of the Church in France seems probable. “Whether 
it will be a wise development remains to be seen A conflict between 
Church and State would certainly be unwise and would merely elicit 
severe reprisals and inflict injury on the devoted country clergy. Th 
comparison betwe-p England and France, made by the editor of thi 
volume, is beside the mark. England is essentially Protestant and 
France essentially Catholic in the Roman meaning of that term 
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